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“A  blank  piece  of  paper." 

— Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Dreska,  referring  to  the  Transition  Team’s  rare  opportunity  to  start  an  entirely  new  organization  from  scratch, 

with  no  preconceived  plans  or  notions. 


CONFLICT,  CATASTROPHE, 

1989  - 1991 

AND  CONSOLIDATION 


AFTER  WORLD  WAR  ll,  the  commissaries  weathered  every- 
thing from  the  anti-commissary  lobby  of  the  1950s  to  the 
Grace  Commission  of  the  early  1980s.  But  as  the  1980s 
drew  to  a close,  the  one  thing  that  would  force  a major  change  was 
the  very  thing  for  which  the  nation  and  its  military— including  the 
commissaries— had  worked  since  1945:  victory  in  the  Cold  War. 

There’s  a special  irony  in  this.  Commissaries  had,  after  all, 
helped  to  win  the  Cold  War.  They  had  played  an  unheralded  but 
important  role,  supporting  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  and  Asia  by  helping 
to  maintain  morale.  They  did  this  through  the  simple  expedient  of 
making  life  more  enjoyable  for  military  families  stationed  overseas, 
as  well  as  by  supplementing  military  paychecks  through  savings  on 
groceries.  Both  made  life  in  the  armed  forces  far  more  attractive  for 
recruitment  and  re-enlistment  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
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1991:  CUSTOMER  BILL  OF  RIGHTS. 

Petty  Officer  Joe  May  posts  the  “DeCA  Customer 
Bill  of  Rights”  at  the  Naval  Security  Group 
Activity  Edzell,  Scotland,  commissary. 

Photo  courtesy  RAF  Edzell,  DeCA  historical  file 
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But  victory  in  the  Cold  War  ultimately 
meant  fewer  troops,  and  thus  fewer  com- 
missaries, were  needed.  On  October  1, 
1991,  there  were  more  than  400  commis- 
sary locations;  fifteen  years  later  the  number 
was  under  270,  a loss  of  more  than  10  per 
year.  The  decline  in  locations  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  posts  and  bases  that 
had  closed,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas.  If  the  Cold  War  had  continued, 
most  of  those  installations  would  still  be 
operating,  and  so  would  their  commissaries. 

Congress  had  for  decades  repeatedly 
rejected  attempts  to  privatize  or  eliminate 
the  commissary  benefit.  By  1 989,  however, 
it  was  looking  more  favorably  upon  consol- 
idation of  the  services’  separate  systems  as 
a viable  alternative,  a way  to  preserve  the 
benefit  while  cutting  costs  and  holding  off 
commissary  opponents.  However,  for  the 
people  working  in  the  services’  commissary 
systems,  consolidation  had  long  been  the 
subject  of  worries,  rumor,  and  speculation. 
Many  feared  consolidation  would  be  the 
first  step  toward  bringing  about  the  end  of 
the  benefit. 

Consolidation  was  feared  for  three 
major  reasons:  First,  the  commissary  budg- 
et would  no  longer  be  hidden  within  the 
budgets  of  the  separate  services.  It  would 


instead  be  one  large,  combined  target, 
almost  inviting  criticism  and  budget  cut- 
ting. Second,  it  was  widely  believed  the 
Defense  Department  would  not  go  to  any 
great  lengths  to  protect  the  benefit,  as  each 
of  the  services  did.  Finally,  each  service 
tenaciously  guarded  its  own  commissary 
system.  Each  wanted  to  “care  for  its  own,” 
and  each  believed  its  way  of  administering 
the  commissary  benefit  was  the  method 
best  suited  to  its  needs. 

COMMISSARY  SYSTEMS  IN  1989 

The  services’  commissary  systems  were  at 
their  zenith  in  1989.  A look  at  the  commis- 
sary systems  as  they  existed  then  provides  a 
useful  benchmark  for  comparing  the  pre- 
DeCA  era  with  the  system  that  existed  two 
years  later. 

In  1989,  the  U.S.  Army  Troop  Support 
Agency  (TSA)  was  headquartered  in 
Weatherly  Hall,  Building  P-12400,  at  Fort 
Lee,  Virginia.  TSA  ran  177  commmissaries 
distributed  through  five  regions,  world- 
wide, and  was  also  responsible  for  troop 
support  in  a number  of  areas,  including 
laundry,  the  issue  of  rations,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  food  items  in  the  field. 

TSA’s  European  Region,  stretching  from 
northern  Germany  to  Saudi  Arabia,  was 


BRIG.  GEN.  JAMES  S.  HAYES, 

Troop  Support  Agency  commander  from  1984 
to  1989,  visits  the  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  commis- 
sary in  the  spring  of  1989. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 

divided  into  six  districts.  The  Munich  dis- 
trict had  the  far-flung  responsibility  for  all 
Army  stores  from  southernmost  Germany 
to  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Navy  ran  eighty-five  commissary 
operations,  as  well  as  all  of  its  numerous 
exchange  operations,  through  the  Navy 


1989:  AFCOMS  COMMISSARY  OFFICERS,  most  of  whom  are  wearing  their  trademark  red  coats,  give  the  “thumbs  up"  at 
their  worldwide  conference  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Joining  them,  front  and  center,  wearing  glasses  and  in  uniform,  is  AFCOMS  commander,  Maj.  Gen. 
M.  Gary  Alkire;  at  Alkire’s  right  hand  is  deputy  to  the  commander,  Roy  C.  Speight.  The  rest  of  the  front  row  consists  of  region  directors.  (From  left)  Lt. 
Col.  Harry  Mamaux,  Leon  Gist,  Col.  Terry  Fowler,  John  McGowan,  Col.  Jim  Scott,  Col.  Frank  Dooley  (in  uniform  to  Alkire’s  left),  Bob  Tate,  Dick  Maness, 
and  Candi  Corrada.  afcoms  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 
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1990:  ID  CHECK.  Assistant  Commissary  Officer  Bob  Yerkan 
checks  an  ID  card  at  Naval  Station  Seattle’s  Sand  Point  commissary. 
After  working  at  the  Sand  Point  store  since  1983,  Yerkan  became  its 
commissary  officer  in  1994.  He  went  to  the  new  Smokey  Point  store 
as  its  commissary  officer  from  1995  to  2001,  and  then  was  the  store 
director  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada,  from  2001  until  his  retire- 
ment in  2004.  He  had  been  in  federal  service  for  thirty-seven  years. 

NAVRESSO  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


Resale  and  Services  Support 
Office  (NAVRESSO),  head- 
quartered at  Naval  Station 
Staten  Island,  New  York.  The 
Commissary  Operations  Group 
managed  the  commissary  por- 
tion of  NAVRESSO’s  responsi- 
bilities, and  field  support  offices 
supported  the  stores  on  a geo- 
graphical basis.  Unlike  the  Army 
and  Air  Force,  the  Navy  often 
combined  many  of  its  commis- 
saries and  exchange  facilities  in 
the  same  mall,  and  sometimes 
under  one  roof. 

The  Air  Force  Commissary 
Service  (AFCOMS)  had  its 
headquarters  in  Thompson 
Hall,  Building  3030,  on  the  east 
annex  of  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 

Texas.  It  operated  142  commis- 
saries and  used  nine  regions  to 
oversee  its  stores.  The  agency 
was  also  responsible  for  Air  Force  troop 
support,  which  it  accomplished  through 
issuing  rations  (particularly  MREs — Meals 
Ready  to  Eat),  supporting  field  food  supply 
and  preparation,  and  providing  troop  issue 
goods  and  food  for  dining  facilities. 

The  agency  had  frequently  changed  its 
regions  and  complexes.  In  1976,  it  had 
started  with  four  regions,  and  had  arrived 
at  nine  regions  in  1989  after  a number  of 
reorganizations  that  included  multiple 
regions  and  complexes.  AFCOMS  had 
already  scheduled  the  reduction  of  its 
nine-region  alignment  to 
seven  with  the  deactivation 
of  two — California  and 
North  Central — as  of  July 
1,  1990.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
reasons  for  AFCOMS  em- 
ployees’ initial  reticence 
about  the  Jones  Commis- 
sion and  the  possibility  of 
consolidation  was  that  they 
had  already  experienced 
multiple  reorganizations. 

For  them,  it  had  seemed  as 
though  things  would  finally 
be  settling  down  until 
rumors  of  consolidation 
reached  San  Antonio. 


In  1989,  the  Marine  Corps  Commissary 
Office  (MCC),  which  belonged  to  the 
Marine  Corps  Services  Division,  was  locat- 
ed in  the  Commonwealth  Building  on 
Wilson  Boulevard  in  Rosslyn,  Virginia.  It 
was  very  close  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Memorial  (the  famous  Iwo  Jima  statue)  in 
Arlington  Cemetery,  and  was  not  far  from 
the  Pentagon.  It  was  the  only  commissary 
agency  with  its  headquarters  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  area. 

The  Marines  ran  fifteen  stores,  thirteen 
of  which  were  divided  among  two  com- 


plexes, one  on  each  coast.  Two 
stores  were  not  assigned  to  either 
complex:  Iwakune,  Japan,  and 
Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii.  Except  for 
those  two  stores,  MCC  procure- 
ment was  at  complex  level. 

The  Coast  Guard  was  not  a 
part  of  the  consolidation,  but 
Coast  Guard  commissary  opera- 
tions were  eventually  assumed  by 
DeCA.  As  of  1989,  the  Coast 
Guard  had  numerous  and  wide- 
spread exchanges  but  owned 
exacdy  one  commissary — located 
on  Kodiak  Island  in  the 
Aleutians — and  a grocery  section 
in  an  exchange  at  Governors 
Island,  New  York.  Purchasing, 
both  by  exchanges  and  commis- 
aries,  was  done  at  store  level. 

In  many  ways  the  separate 
commissary  systems  were  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  services  they  sup- 
ported. However,  there  were  some  simi- 
larities. For  example,  all  had  military  and 
civilian  personnel  in  their  stores,  and 
each  system  ordered  brand-name  prod- 
ucts using  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center  contracts. 

Under  one  name  or  another,  each  of 
these  organizations  had  been  operating  for 
more  than  a dozen  years.  None  had  ever 
looked  favorably  upon  privatization, 
shrinking  the  size  of  their  operations,  shift- 
ing to  non-appropriated  funds  (NAF)  for 
support,  or  consolidation.  All  the  commis- 


1990:  TWENTYNINE  PALMS.  Built  in  1988,  the  commissary  at  Twentynine  Palms,  California,  was 
financed  by  Marine  Corps  surcharge  funds.  At  the  time,  the  Marines  had  only  fifteen  stores,  so  surcharge  funds 
were  limited;  joining  DeCA  enabled  the  Marines  to  “build  out"  all  their  stores— that  is,  modernize  by  either  replace- 
ment with  a new  store,  or  by  extensive  renovation— within  just  a few  years.  This  commissary  was  named  “Best 
Commissary"  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  1990.  Exchange  and  Commissary  News 
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■■  organizations,  as  well  as  their  parent 

• ices,  saw  in  such  proposals  the  possi- 
i - erosion,  or  even  the  end,  of  the  bene- 
> With  the  backing  of  key  congressmen 
_ ■ 1 1 d an  outraged  constituency  of  commis- 
sary  customers — who  had  never  been  shy 
about  writing  to  their  representatives — 
the  services  had  been  able  to  maintain 
their  separate  commissary  organizations. 
However,  the  rules  were  about  to  change. 
After  World  War  II,  souring  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  had  convinced  the 
United  States  that  an  American  worldwide 
military  presence  was  essential  to  main- 
taining world  peace.  Now,  the  USSR  was 
about  to  collapse,  drastically  changing  the 
size,  scope,  and  direction  of  American 
military  operations. 

Because  the  USSR  presented  a diminish- 
ing threat,  commissary  consolidation  was 
endorsed  by  many  of  the  commissaries’ 
friends  in  Congress.  They  wanted  to  see  the 
benefit  preserved,  but  feared  that  post-Cold 
War  political  and  economic  pressure  to  do 
away  with  the  stores  would  be  too  great  to 
resist.  Their  hope  was  that  consolidation  of 
the  four  commissary  organizations  would 
save  appropriated  funds  and  thus  protect 
the  benefit  from  the  charge  that  the  stores 
were  too  costly.  This  concern  became 
increasingly  important  as  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  began  to  have  a direct  effect  on 
the  military’s  mission,  size,  and  budget. 

END  OFTHE  SOVIET  UNION; 
START  OF  MILITARY  DRAWDOWNS 

The  thawing  of  the  Cold  War  had  begun 
almost  imperceptibly.  Detente— the  accep- 
tance of  the  status  quo  and  the  resultant 
lessening  of  tensions — had  come  and  gone 
in  the  1970s,  but  began  to  reappear  in  the 
late  1980s.  Poland’s  Solidarity  movement 
began  to  meet  with  success.  Words  such  as 
glcisnost , perestroika — openness,  restructur- 
ing— had  an  encouraging  ring  to  them.  The 
Soviets  invaded  Afghanistan,  only  to  end  up 
in  a quagmire.  The  USSR’s  Baltic  republics 
began  to  reassert  their  Western  roots  and 
political  tendencies.  There  was  open  talk  of 
reuniting  Germany.  Events  happened  that 
no  one  had  ever  expected  to  see:  a failed 
coup  against  Premier  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 
Soviet  tanks  in  the  streets  of  Moscow  back- 


ing the  Russian  people  instead  of  the  Party 
or  the  generals,  and  Boris  Yeltsin,  the  new 
president  of  the  Russian  Federation,  stand- 
ing atop  armored  military  vehicles  and 
instantly  becoming  world-famous.  Every- 
thing happened  at  a stunningly  quick  pace. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  in  sight, 
the  general  impression  was  that  America 
could  reap  a “peace  dividend”  by  reducing 
its  military  and  saving  taxpayer  money,  and 
still  be  able  to  respond  to  any  threats. 
Those  in  favor  of  drawing  down  the  mili- 
tary felt  that  the  nation  would  be  able  to 
rely  increasingly  upon  the  National  Guard, 
the  Reserves,  and  technology. 

Long  before  the  demise  of  the  Soviet 
Union  began  to  appear  imminent,  Con- 
gress had  already  been  looking  for  ways  to 
trim  the  military  budget.  When  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  the  legislators  were 
ready.  Those  who  favored  keeping  larger 
forces  pointed  to  the  need  to  maintain  sta- 
bility in  the  event  of  the  Soviet  collapse; 
indeed,  as  it  turned  out,  the  Balkans  soon 
became  a major  trouble  spot  when  Yugo- 
slavia broke  into  ethnic  pieces.  There  were 
also  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East, 
with  which  the  United  States  had  already 
contended  for  years,  and  the  lurking  threat 
of  terrorism. 

As  had  been  the  case  for  decades,  the 
commissaries  continued  to  be  a favorite 
target  for  budget  cuts.  When  the  Cold  War 
was  declared  to  be  over  and  won,  the  con- 
gressional goal  was  to  save  money  immedi- 
ately, and  get  America’s  allies  to  bear  more 
of  the  defense  burden  in  Europe.  Draw- 
down, consolidation,  and  BRAC  (base 
realignment  and  closure)  became  the 
watchwords.  Bases  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  were  slated  for  closure;  dozens 
more  inherited  new  missions  and  units. 

Forces  would  be  cut  and  bases  closed, 
directly  and  adversely  impacting  commis- 
saries. The  benefit  faced  significant  chal- 
lenges and  would  have  to  undergo  radical 
changes  to  survive. 

The  challenges  were  made  even  more 
difficult  by  the  deaths  of  the  commissaries’ 
two  most  powerful  congressional  advo- 
cates, Congressmen  W.  C.  “Dan”  Daniel 
and  William  Flynt  “Bill”  Nichols,  in  1988. 
Both  had  been  staunch  friends  of  the  mili- 


tary and  the  commissary  benefit,  and  had 
helped  hold  the  line  against  the  Grace 
Commission.  Daniel  had  been  particularly 
critical  of  the  Grace  Commission’s  meth- 
ods and  conclusions. 

Anticipating  changes  that  now  seemed 
unavoidable,  friends  of  the  commissaries  in 
Congress  and  in  the  Defense  Department 
began  examining  how  to  preserve  the  bene- 
fit in  some  form,  while  simultaneously 
achieving  significant  cost  savings  to  the  cus- 
tomer and  to  the  government. 

THE  JONES  COMMISSION 

On  March  2,  1989,  Marvin  Leath,  chair- 
man of  the  Morale,  Welfare,  and 
Recreation  Panel  of  the  House  Armed 
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1989:  SAN  VITO  de  NORMANNI.  Built  in  1964,  this  store  at  the  former  Brindisi  Air 
Station  in  southern  Italy  was  a branch  of  the  Vicenza  commissary.  Staff  Sgt.  Linzy  W.  Childers  used 
seventy-one  gallons  of  paint  to  turn  the  exterior  wall  of  the  warehouse  into  an  “AFCOMS"  sign  81 
feet  long  and  27  feet  high,  with  letters  8 feet  tall  and  a “Wright  Flyer"  (a  symbol  AFCOMS  used  on 
_ shelf  talkers  to  signify  a great  price  on  a “Right  Buy")  with  a 10-foot  wingspan.  The  painting  took  110 
hours  to  complete.  AFCOMS  photo . DeCA  historical  file  ^ 
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Services  Committee’s  Subcommittee  on 
Readiness,  wrote  to  then-Maj.  Gen.  Donald 
W.  Jones  (U.S.  Army),  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary of  defense  (military  manpower  and 
personnel  policy).  Leath  directed  the 
department  to  “initiate  a comprehensive 
study  of  the  commissary  system”  and  an 
“unrestricted  baseline  reassessment”  of 
how  the  benefit  was  being  delivered. 

Leath  reiterated  he  was  interested  in 
protecting  the  commissaries,  and  noted  the 
1989  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
strongly  endorsed  the  benefit  by  prohibit- 
ing commissary  privatization.  He  believed, 
however,  that  the  time  had  come  to  reex- 
amine the  commissary  systems.  Because  of 
the  shifting  political  situation  and  the 


imminent  budgetary  changes  that  would 
occur  as  soon  as  the  Soviet  Union  was  no 
longer  deemed  a viable  threat,  the  time  had 
come  to  find  a way  of  preserving  the  ben- 
efit in  a cost-cutting  era. 

The  logic  behind  this  reassessment  was 
simple:  To  many  in  Congress,  the  existing 
system  seemed  extravagant  and  parochial, 
with  overlapping,  redundant  command  and 
region  structures,  offices,  and  functions — 
far  more  infrastructure  than  was  needed 
for  one  headquarters  and  one  set  of  region 
organizations  to  do  the  job.  Having  one 
organization  would  reduce  the  number  of 
personnel  needed  to  run  the  system,  reduc- 
ing costs  to  the  taxpayer,  but  still  maintain- 
ing the  benefit. 


As  directed,  the  newly  promoted  Lt. 
Gen.  Jones  formed  and  chaired  a study 
group  of  twenty-three  members.  Predict- 
ably, it  became  known  as  the  Jones 
Commission.  In  April  1989,  it  began  meet- 
ing at  the  Pentagon  and  in  nearby  Crystal 
City  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  to  begin  its 
baseline  reassessment  of  military  commis- 
sary programs.  Air  Force  Col.  Richard  J. 
Tessier,  from  AFCOMS,  served  as  Jones’ 
chief  of  staff.  The  other  key  officer  on  the 
commission  was  Army  Lt.  Col.  E.  J. 
“Vince”  Vincent. 

Patrick  B.  Nixon,  a future  region  direc- 
tor and  an  eventual  director  of  the  agency 
that  would  result  from  the  Jones  study,  was 
the  leader  of  the  Marine  Corps  commis- 
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1989:  THE  JONES  COMMISSION. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Jones  Commission  gath- 
ered for  this  group  photo  (front  row,  from  left):  Tom 
Milks,  Air  Force  Col.  Richard  Tessier,  Army  Lt.  Col.  E.  J. 
Vincent,  Air  Force  Sgt.  Mickalyn  G.  Clarke,  Army  Spc. 
Lashunder  Hodge,  and  James  P.  Gildersleeve.  Middle 
row:  Marine  Corps  Lance  CpI.  William  Root,  Vincent  R. 
Folio,  Hugh  M.  Frampton,  Arlene  Ripp,  Margaret  F. 
"Peggy”  Young,  and  Ron  Clark.  Back  row:  Frances 
Fleming,  Tom  Rowe,  and  Marvin  Beck.  DeCA  historical  file 


saries  at  the  time.  He  recalls,  “I  did  as 
much  as  I could  to  familiarize  Col.  Tessier 
and  Lt.  Col.  Vincent  with  the  Marine 
Corps  business  system  and  practices.  I 
personally  believed  the  Marines  had  the 
most  retail-oriented  of  the  business  sys- 
tems, just  as  the  other  services  all  believed 
they  were  best  in  one  area  or  another.” 

The  commission’s  draft  report,  released 
in  September  1989,  pointed  out  weakness- 
es in  the  existing  systems  and  favored  cre- 
ating a single  commissary  agency.  The 
commission’s  final  report,  released  on 
December  14,  1989,  recommended  only 
two  options:  keep  the  status  quo,  with  sev- 
eral adjustments;  or  completely  consolidate 
all  DoD  commissaries. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  reaction  to  all  this 
by  the  services’  commissary  agencies  was 
unfavorable.  The  most  negative  reaction 
was  probably  at  AFCOMS,  where  the  new 
commander,  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Swarts, 
called  a special  staff  meeting  to  address  the 
}ones  Commission’s  final  report,  discuss  its 
implications  and  possible  ramifications, 
and  prepare  a suitable  response.  The  staff 
agreed  that  the  basic  response  should  voice 
AFCOMS’  opposition  to  consolidating 
DoD  commissaries;  if,  however,  DoD 
insisted  upon  consolidation,  then 
AFCOMS,  believing  itself  to  be  the  best 
commissary  organization,  with  the  best 


commissaries,  wished  to  be  the  lead  service 
in  the  effort. 

While  some  AFCOMS  personnel  con- 
sidered this  gutsy  (“hutzpah,”  is  how  one 
person  put  it),  the  other  services  perceived 
it  as  condescending.  Either  way,  Swarts’ 
offer  did  not  enhance  his  chances  of  be- 
coming the  head  of  the  new  agency.  It 
played  well  with  the  Air  Force,  but  it  alien- 
ated some  possible  allies  in  the  other  serv- 
ices, and  in  Congress  as  well. 

In  contrast,  the  Marines,  convinced  their 
computer  and  accounting  systems  were 
best-suited  to  be  the  lead  service,  nonethe- 
less acquiesced  early  on  to  a consolidated 
system.  They  saw  it  was  in  their  best  long- 
term interest. 

Nixon  remembered  years  later,  “Ulti- 
mately, because  of  the  size  of  the  Marine 
Corps  systems,  it  would  never  have  had  the 
funds  to  ‘build  out’*  its  construction  needs. 
And  the  big  advantage  that  the  Marine 
Corps  got  from  DeCA  was  that  all  of  its 
stores  were  going  to  be  built  out  within  the 
first  three  or  four  years.  And  for  that  rea- 
son, it  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Marine  Corps  patron  for  the  Marines  to 
vote  in  support  of  DeCA.  So  they  did.” 

In  the  long  run,  it  really  didn’t  matter 
whether  the  services  supported  the  idea  or 
not.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  resistance 
was  simply  not  going  to  work.  Both 


ARMY  LT.  GEN  . Donald  W.  Jones  led  a 
study  group,  known  as  the  Jones  Commission, 
that  took  a critical  look  at  how  the  commissary 
benefit  was  being  delivered,  and  how  it  could 

be  improved.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 

Congress  and  DoD  bought  into  the  con- 
cept of  a single  agency,  and  it  was  going  to 
become  reality. 

In  March  1990,  Jones  appeared  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee’s 


*—  "Build  out’  meant  upgrading  and  modernising  all  commissaries  in  the  Marine  Corps  system,  by  either  extensively  remodeling  existing  stores,  or  by  replacing  them  with 
brand-new  facilities. 
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FROM  THE  START,  Dreska  made  it  clear 
that  he  needed  “a  team  effort,  a Total 
Quality  Management  effort.  We  were  going 
to  play  by  the  rules  of  continuous  improve- 
ment, trying  to  improve  everything  that  we 
did.”  He  asked  them  to  leave  their  service 
mindset  behind:  “It  was  going  to  be  a ‘pur- 
ple’ organization  (a  Defense  agency,  not 
biased  toward  any  of  the  services) ...  ” 

— Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Dreska’s  directions 
to  the  DeCA  transition  team 


Readiness  Subcommittee  along  with  the 
four  commanders  of  the  commissary  serv- 
ices: Swarts  of  AFCOMS,  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  E.  St.  Arnaud  of  TSA,  Rear  Adm. 
H.  Donald  Weatherson  of  NAVRESSO, 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  T.  “Tom”  Adams  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Services  Division.  They 
submitted  written  statements  for  the  re- 
cord but  had  little  chance  to  say  anything. 
The  committee  was  predisposed  to  allow 
consolidation  to  take  place,  and  the  issue 
was  realistically  no  longer  open  to  discus- 
sion. The  hearing  amounted  to  little  more 
than  the  exchange  of  a few  platitudes, 
“thank-yous”  and  “well-dones.”  The  writ- 
ing was  on  the  wall.  Consolidation  was 
going  to  become  a reality.  But  the  hearing 
left  unanswered  the  major  question  of 
what  form  the  new  agency  would  take:  a 
service-run  or  a DoD-run  agency? 

DeCA’s  ESTABLISHMENT 

On  April  12,  1990,  a memorandum  from 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald 
Atwood  announced  that  a single,  consoli- 
dated commissary  agency  would  be  estab- 
lished, with  oversight  being  held  by  Colin 
McMillan,  assistant  secretary  of  defense 
for  production  and  logistics  (ASD/PL). 
This  memo  did  not  specify  the  agency’s 
nature  or  establish  any  operational  guide- 
lines. Atwood  specified  that  by  May  15, 
McMillan  would  give  him  a recommenda- 
tion on  whether  the  new  organization 
would  be  a new  DoD  agency  or  a compo- 
nent of  an  existing  agency. 

When  May  15  arrived,  another  memo- 
randum from  Atwood  officially  established 
the  Defense  Commissary  Agency  as  a new, 
provisional  organization,  and  announced  it 
was  being  formed  to  consolidate  the  com- 
missary systems  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. It  would  be  an  entirely  new  agency, 
separate  from  the  services  and  answering 
directly  to  the  Defense  Department.  The 
director  of  the  new  agency  would  report  to 
assistant  secretary  McMillan.  Within  five 
days,  McMillan’s  office  was  allocated  $3 
million  for  initial  operations  and  mainte- 
nance resources  for  the  transition  period. 
McMillan’s  office  was  to  coordinate  with 
other  government  officials  to  assemble  a 
transition  team  and  submit  a charter  direc- 


tive for  the  new  agency  in  mid-July  1990. 

The  stage  was  now  set  for  the  new  organ- 
ization. What  remained  to  be  seen  was  how 
it  would  come  together  while  the  services 
continued  to  run  their  systems  and  their 
individual  stores.  Soon,  the  military’s  pri- 
mary attention  would  be  on  a rapid  overseas 
buildup  and  conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

THE  DeCA  TRANSITION  TEAM 

On  May  17,  1990,  McMillan  sent  a memo 
to  the  assistant  secretaries  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  to  the  director  of 
the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  (DLA),  asking  for 
nominations  to  the  DoD 
Commissary  System  Tran- 
sition Team — the  “best 
and  brightest  talent  to  help 
orchestrate  this  transition 
to  the  new  agency.”  Once 
the  nominations  were 
made,  McMillan,  with  the 
assistance  of  Vincent 
from  the  Jones  Commis- 
sion, selected  the  first 
team  members  and  an- 
nounced their  names  a 
month  later.  Known  as  the 
transition  team  (and  later 
the  DeCA  transition  team, 

DeCATT),  it  included  per- 
sonnel from  all  the  existing 
commissary  agencies  and 
components  of  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency, 
particularly  the  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center  (DPSC). 

In  June,  McMillan  announced  the  first 
director  of  the  new  Defense  Commissary 


Agency  would  be  Army  Maj.  Gen.  John  P. 
Dreska,  who  at  the  time  was  the  command- 
er of  the  Defense  Construction  Supply 
Center  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  had  also 
been  the  commander  of  the  Army’s 
Distribution  Depot  in  New  Cumberland, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Army  had  nominated 
him  as  that  service’s  candidate.  He  would 
later  say  he  was  never  quite  sure  as  to  why  he 
was  chosen,  but  part  of  the  reason  may  have 
been  that  he  had  no  particular  loyalties  to 
any  of  the  existing  commissary  agencies  and 
could  be  entirely  even-handed  in  dealing 
with  each  of  them. 

The  Navy  had  not 
nominated  a candidate, 
apparently  preferring  to 
concentrate  on  keeping 
control  of  their  exchange 
system.  The  Marines,  with 
the  smallest  of  the  service 
systems,  also  made  no 
nominations.  While  both 
the  Navy  and  Marines 
anticipated  upgrades  in 
their  facilities  from  the 
new  agency,  they  both 
trusted  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  commissary  profes- 
sionals to  do  a good  job 
managing  and  upgrading 
their  commissaries.  The 
trust  was  not  misplaced. 

The  only  other  realistic 
candidate  for  the  position 
of  agency  director  other 
than  Dreska  was  Air  Force  Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  F.  Swarts  from  AFCOMS.  It’s  pos- 
sible that  McMillan,  wishing  to  avoid 
appointing  anyone  who  might  be  accused 


colin  mcmillan, 

assistant  secretary  of  defense 
for  production  and  logistics,  had 
oversight  of  the  new  consolidat- 
ed commissary  agency.  DeCA 
photo:  Army  Sgt.  1st  Class  Derry I Fields 
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of  harboring  parochial  attitudes 
or  prejudices,  had  already  decid- 
ed not  to  select  any  of  the  com- 
manders from  the  existing  com- 
missary agencies. 

Swarts  had  initially  opposed 
the  Jones  Commission’s  findings, 
and  had  later  suggested  that  the 
Air  Force  should  be  given  the 
lead  in  the  new  agency.  His  can- 
dor may  not  have  served  him  very 
well  in  the  short  run.  But  Swarts 
and  Dreska  shared  two  important 
traits:  They  both  wanted  to  pre- 
serve the  benefit,  and  neither 
pulled  any  punches.  They  both 
said  exactly  what  they  thought 
and  were  straight  shooters.  When 
Dreska  received  the  appoint- 
ment, Swarts  gave  him  his  full 
endorsement,  and  committed 
AFCOMS  to  making  sure  DeCA 
wouldn’t  fail. 

The  next  key  appointment  was 
Dreska’s  choice  of  Army  Col. 

William  J.  Flanagan  as  his  chief  of 
staff.  The  two  had  worked  togeth- 
er before,  and  Flanagan,  with 
years  of  experience  with  the 
Troop  Support  Agency  and  DLA, 
was  well  qualified  to  help  create  a 
new  commissary  agency.  Dreska 
later  recalled,  “I  needed  someone 
that  I could  trust,  that  would  see 
things  the  way  1 saw  them,  and 
who  would  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me 
I was  crazy.  I knew  Bill  was  quite  capable  of 
doing  that,  hating  already  done  it  for  me  for 
two  years.” 

Together,  the  two  would  steer  the  tran- 
sition team  on  a course  that  would  get  the 
new  agency  up  and  running  in  fifteen 
months.  It  was  a remarkable  effort  that 
went  largely  unappreciated  at  the  time  by 
commissary  customers,  employees,  and 
Congress  alike.  It  was  unnoticed  by 
design.  The  change  from  the  old  agencies 
to  the  new  was  largely  transparent  to  the 
customers,  who  noticed  no  drop-off  in 
service.  That  was  exactly  what  Dreska 
intended. 

On  the  evening  of  July  8,  1990,  before 
their  initial  meeting  with  the  transition 


team,  Dreska  and  Flanagan  met 
at  the  general’s  home  to  lay  out 
the  agency’s  strategy  for  the  fol- 
lowing six  months.  The  next  day, 
the  transition  team’s  first  meeting 
took  place.  Patrick  Nixon  later 
remembered  it:  “I  had  never  met 
Dreska  before,  and  he  was  there, 
with  his  chief  of  staff,  Colonel 
Bill  Flanagan,  and  there  were 
maybe  ten  people  as  part  of  the 
team  around  the  room.  That  first 
day,  they  had  a butcher  block 
easel  set  up  there  with  nothing  on 
it,  and  General  Dreska  said,  ‘This 
is  what  we’re  starting  with.’  That 
is,  a blank  page,  open  to  ideas  and 
suggestions.” 

The  transition  team  began 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  but 
two  weeks  later  moved  to  offices 
near  Tyson’s  Corner,  Virginia. 
Dreska  later  recalled  that  from 
the  start,  he  made  it  clear  he 
needed  “a  team  effort,  a Total 
Quality  Management  effort.  We 
were  going  to  play  by  the  rules  of 
continuous  improvement,  trying 
to  improve  everything  that  we 
did.”  He  asked  them  to  leave  their 
service  mindset  behind:  “It  was 
going  to  be  a ‘purple’  organization 
(a  defense  agency,  not  biased 
toward  any  of  the  services),  so  I 
didn’t  want  people  on  the  team  to 
be  reporting  back  to  their  bosses, 
and  I told  them  so.  After  a month  or  two,  I 
saw  that  the  people  on  the  transition  team 
were  really  dedicated  to  getting  this  thing 
done,  and  they  more  or  less  lost  their  serv- 
ice parochialism.” 

Nixon  found  the  whole  process  intrigu- 
ing. “In  establishing  a defense  agency,  to 
just  talk  about  merging  four  retail  opera- 
tions into  a $6-billion  business,  that’s  one 
thing;  but  to  establish  an  agency,  and  to 
have  to  go  through  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  are  required  to  do  that,  and  to 
write  a charter,  and  get  it  approved,  and 
then  there  are  the  dynamics  of  getting 
four  services  to  agree — it  was  all  going  to 
be  a real  challenge. 

“For  resourcing,  we  had  to  get  the 


money  from  the  services,  when  we  had  a 
concept  we  had  to  get  their  approval  on  it, 
and  we  had  these  meetings  with  General 
Swarts  and  General  St.  Arnaud.  Some  of 
it  got  pretty  contentious,  but  the  dynamics 
of  it  were  quite  an  experience.  Then  there 
were  also  the  dealings  with  Mr.  McMillan, 
and  the  dealings  with  DoD,  making  the 
situation  even  more  complex.” 

DeCA,  AS  ORIGINALLY  ENVISIONED 

Dreska  later  recalled  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  first  orders  of  business:  “solidifying 
the  DeCA  charter  ...  a road  map  with  mile- 
stones to  transition  from  the  four  services 
agencies  into  one.  ...  a one-  to  two-year 
transition  plan,  and  a five-year  ‘where  we’re 
going  to  go’  plan  . . . personnel  actions  to 
staff  the  provisional  as  well  as  the  new 
organization  . . . and  making  sure  the  rights 
of  employees  were  guarded.” 

Dreska  wanted  everything  the  new 
organization  did  to  be  based  upon  the  sin- 
gle question,  “What  is  best  for  the  cus- 
tomer?” He  wanted  that  notion  “embed- 
ded in  our  work  ethic  and  our  daily  work 
habits  ...  no  matter  what  job  you  have  in 
this  agency,  somewhere  along  the  line  your 
efforts  translate  into  customer  service.”  He 
wanted  every  DeCA  employee  to  “person- 
ally commit  to  customer  service  as  a foun- 
dation for  all  we  do.” 

THE  DeCA  CHARTER 

When  DeCA  was  established  as  a provi- 
sional organization  on  October  1,  1990,  it 
was  supposed  to  immediately  begin 
assuming  control  of  the  services’  existing 
business  and  computer  systems.  But 
Operation  Desert  Shield  had  begun,  soon 
to  be  followed  by  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  distracting  the  services  and  requir- 
ing people  and  resources.  The  new  busi- 
ness system  was  not  ready  to  merge  the 
services’  four  separate  systems.  DeCA  did 
not  begin  phasing  in  its  control  until 
months  later. 

On  November  9,  1990,  Deputy 

Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Atwood 
issued  directive  DoD  Directive  5105.55, 
which,  in  slightly  more  than  seven  pages, 
covered  the  agency’s  purpose,  responsibil- 
ities, applicability,  mission,  organization. 


Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  F.  Swarts 


Brig.  Gen. 
Charles 
St.  Arnaud 


Col.  William  J. 
Flanagan 
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1990:  THE  DECA  TRANSITION  TEAM  met  in  a commander’s  conference  on  August  8 in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  to  set  the  stage  for 
consolidating  the  four  services’  commissary  systems.  FRONT  ROW  (from  left):  Roy  Speight,  Margaret  F.  “Peggy"  Young,  Col.  William  Flanagan,  Brig. 
Gen.  Charles  St.  Arnaud,  Rear  Adm.  Harvey  Weatherson,  William  Sharkey,  Maj.  Gen.  John  Dreska,  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Swarts,  Brig.  Gen.  John  Arick,  Capt. 
Howard  “Ned”  Kuhns,  Gordon  Jones,  Russell  Zimmerman,  and  Jacques  Loraine.  MIDDLE  ROW:  Lt.  Col.  Wayne  Griess,  Walt  Winters,  Michael  Gaston, 
Col.  Cesar  Morel,  Gary  Lutz,  James  Doherty,  S.  Dwight  Hall,  Marvin  Beck,  Crosby  Johnson,  Cdr.  Mark  Weston,  and  Kenneth  Perrotte.  BACK  ROW: 
Michael  Dowling,  Lt.  Col.  Stanley  Polk,  Patrick  Nixon,  Raymond  Miller,  Jim  Austin,  William  “Bill”  Mackrain,  Lt.  Col.  E.  J.  “Vince"  Vincent,  Clarence  “Vic” 
Spradley,  Wynn  Hasty,  Scott  Simpson,  Dan  Sclater,  and  Maj.  Don  Greiman.  DeCA  historical  file 


functions,  organizational  relationships, 
authority,  and  administration.  This  was,  in 
effect,  the  DeCA  charter.  It  defined  the 
agency’s  mission  as  providing  “an  efficient 
and  effective  worldwide  system  of  com- 
missaries for  the  resale  of  groceries  and 
household  supplies  at  the  lowest  practical 
price  consistent  with  quality  to  members  of 
the  military  services,  their  families,  and 
other  authorized  persons,  while  maintain- 
ing high  standards  for  quality,  facilities, 
products,  and  service.” 

The  agency  also  was  to  “provide  a 
peacetime  training  environment  for  food 
supply  logisticians  in  wartime  and  . . . 
troop  issue  subsistence  support  to  mili- 
tary dining  facilities,  consistent  with  serv- 
ice needs.” 

METHODS  AND  DECISIONS 

From  day  one,  the  transition  team  had  its 
work  cut  out  for  it.  Members  were  to  prune 
seventeen-hundred  above-store-level  posi- 
tions, reduce  four  headquarters  into  one, 
and  consolidate  twenty-two  regional  opera- 
tions into  seven. 

But  the  team  also  faced  immediate  prob- 
lems of  a much  more  personal  nature. 
Many  of  the  team’s  members  had  been 
summoned  on  short  notice  to  leave  their 


homes  and  families  to  be  a part  of  bring- 
ing the  new  agency  to  life.  Dreska,  fully 
aware  of  the  sacrifices  his  team  members 
were  making,  later  acknowledged,  “Many 
of  you  have  had  to  make  tough,  personal 
decisions  and  sacrifices  along  the  way.” 
He  knew  very  well  indeed,  since  he  had 
done  the  same. 

Early  in  the  process,  after  a lot  of  live- 
ly debate,  the  team  set  the  initial  goal  of 
becoming  “America’s  best-run  grocery.” 
This  vision  statement  caused  concern 
that  the  private  sector  would  perceive 
DeCA’s  goal  as  a threat.  The  agency  soon 
changed  its  vision  statement  to  that  of 
becoming  “The  Military’s  Most  Valued 
Benefit,”  which  seemed  to  be  a better  fit 
for  all  involved. 

'MURDER  BOARDS' 

“Murder  board”  was  a nasty-sounding 
term  used  half  in  jest  by  Flanagan.  It 
referred  to  the  process  of  proposing, 
debating,  and  eventually  agreeing  upon  the 
structure  and  the  numbers  of  people 
assigned  to  each  headquarters  office  and 
directorate,  as  well  as  the  region  staffs.  It 
was  a disagreeable  process  to  more  than 
one  participant,  but  the  method  was  neces- 
sary and  proved  to  be  as  equitable  a system 


as  could  be  conceived. 

The  natural  tendency  was  for  the  heads 
of  the  functional  areas  to  load  their  respec- 
tive directorates  or  staff  offices  with  as 
many  good  people  as  possible  to  make  the 
transition  work.  Unfortunately,  that  would 
contradict  the  very  reason  the  agency  was 
being  created:  to  save  money  and  manpow- 
er positions.  The  staffs  had  to  be  limited, 
leaving  each  office  and  directorate  contest- 
ing for  every  billet  they  could  find.  It  was 
the  task  of  the  murder  boards  to  eliminate 
superfluous  positions. 

Flanagan  ran  these  boards.  Transition 
team  members  from  each  function  provid- 
ed a basic  outline  for  the  structure  of  each 
area.  These  “straw-man”  organizations 
would  then  be  challenged,  justified,  or 
rejected  by  a murder  board  of  junior  staf- 
fers. The  functional  representatives  had  to 
defend  their  turf  and  explain  why  each 
position  was  needed. 

After  each  organization  plan  was  whit- 
ded  down,  Flanagan  put  it  through  the 
same  drill  with  representatives  from  each 
of  the  services.  Flanagan  later  said,  “Our 
purpose  was  to  challenge  the  number  of 
positions  and  projected  functions  advocat- 
ed by  the  responsible  team.  We  had  a ceil- 
ing that  governed  our  numbers,  so  each 
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1990-1991:  LAYING  THE  FOUNDATION.  Colin  McMillan, 

assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  production  and  logistics,  visits  with  Maj. 
Gen.  John  P.  Dreska  and  Bill  Mackrain  at  the  transition  team’s  office.  DeCA 
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space  had  to  count.” 

Any  board  members  who 
had  suffered  cuts  and  losses 
to  their  organizations  were 
usually  more  than  willing  to 
question  the  temporary 
structures  of  others.  Still,  the 
board  members  seemed  to  be 
thinking  more  of  the  organi- 
zation as  a whole  rather  than 
their  own  little  corner  of  it. 

The  results  were  then 
presented  to  Dreska  and  the 
entire  transition  team.  In  a 
single  eight-hour  session, 
the  entire  draft  organization 
was  refined.  Changes  were 
made,  and  the  final  draft 
results  were  sent  to  the  serv- 
ices for  their  comment.  The 
heads  of  the  military  services 
were  briefed  and,  once  the  organization 
gained  approval,  it  was  locked  in  place 
through  the  procedure  known  as  “transfer 
of  function.”  Already-existing  individual 
positions  were  marked  for  transfer  to 
DeCA,  and  were  not  opened  to  competi- 
tive staff-selection  procedures. 

This  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  seven- 
teen-hundred  spaces,  all  above  store  level, 
from  the  services’  commissary  organiza- 
tions. Personnel  functions  at  each  organiza- 
tion then  found  who  was  eligible  for  trans- 
fer to  DeCA.  They  also  tried  to  find  new 
positions  in  other  organizations  for  em- 
ployees who  would  be  out  of  a job  once 
DeCA  opened  its  doors. 

THE ‘LONG  POLE  IN  THE  TENT’ 

The  key  to  the  consolidation  of  the  serv- 
ices’ several  automated  business  processes 
was  a single  system  that  would  enable  the 
agency  to  do  business,  keep  track  of 
inventory,  and  pay  its  bills  on  time.  As 
Dreska  liked  to  put  it,  this  single  system 
would  be  “the  long  pole  in  the  tent,”  with- 
out which  the  tent  would  collapse.  An 
interim  system,  the  DeCA  Interim 
Business  System  (DIBS),  would  first  be 
established,  which  would  be  instrumental 
in  making  the  transition  to  the  new 
Defense  Commissary  Information  System 
(DCIS). 


It  sounded  simple  enough,  but  it  wasn’t. 
“From  a systems  standpoint,  it  was  a much 
more  horrendous  task  than  met  the  eye,” 
Dreska  said.  The  interim  system  wouldn’t 
be  operational  until  well  after  the  agency 
was  activated,  while  the  permanent  system 
was  destined  to  be  even  more  challenging. 

In  August  and  September  1990,  the 
commissary  commanders  held  conferences 
with  the  transition  team.  The  second  of 
these  was  held  at  DLA  headquarters  at 
Cameron  Station  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  to 
clarify  the  draft  DeCA  headquarters  opera- 
tion and  internal  organization  plan.  Parti- 
cipants debated  many  issues  pertaining  to 
the  new  headquarters,  particularly  the  man- 
power needed  for  each  functional  area,  and 
bill-paying  and  accounting  methodology. 
The  latter  would  prove  to  be  DeCA’s 
biggest  problem  after  start-up. 

SEARCHING  FOR  A SYSTEM 

The  transition  team’s  biggest  difficulty  did 
indeed  turn  out  to  be  Dreska’s  “long  pole 
in  the  tent,”  the  merger  of  four  separate 
and  disparate  business  systems.  There  was 
no  system  that  was  easily  exportable. 

Patrick  Nixon  observed  years  later,  “We 
couldn’t  get  the  Marine  Corps  system, 
which  most  of  us  thought  was  the  best, 
because  it  used  proprietary  software;  and 
attempting  to  expand  from  what  the  size 


of  the  Marine  Corps  was 
[thirteen  stores]  to  over  four 
hundred  was  simply  too  tall 
an  order.  Now,  the  Marine 
Corps  system  was  a retail  sys- 
tem. It  wasn’t  just  the  Marine 
Corps  that  used  it.  There  were 
retailers  who  used  it,  and  they 
all  ran  off  a Sterling  Software 
mainframe  computer. 

“But  to  expand  it  from  its 
small  size  into  the  worldwide 
requirements  for  the  new 
agency  would  have  required  a 
major  procurement.  There’s 
nothing  that  said  you  would 
have  gotten  the  same  quality 
product,  and  it  would  have 
taken  years.  So  the  thought 
was,  let’s  adapt  something 
that  we  have,  which  was  kind 
of  a conglomeration  of  what  the  Army 
was  doing.”  Attempting  to  convert  all  the 
existing  resale  agreements  into  a single  sys- 
tem overnight  proved  impossible  because 
there  were  no  pricing  or  payment  mecha- 
nisms in  place. 

“There  were  some  really  tough  times,” 
Nixon  later  recalled,  “but  we  got  through 
it.  It  was  an  amazing  undertaking,  and  just 
the  politics  and  dynamics  of  watching  it 
take  place,  and  being  part  of  that,  were 
incredible. 

“The  retail  world  buys  on  purchase 
orders;  they  always  have.  They  don’t  buy  on 
standing  contracts  and  then  match  these  to 
invoices.  Every  order  is  a purchase  order, 
you  pay  on  what  you  received,  you  pay  the 
same  day  that  you  got  it,  and  you  match  it 
to  the  penny.  We  had  an  inventory  manage- 
ment system  that  managed  our  business 
processes.  When  it  came  to  procurement, 
as  the  head  of  the  Marine  Corps  commis- 
sary section,  I was  a contracting  officer;  I 
had  contracting  officer  authority,  so  I did- 
n’t have  to  have  contacting  officers  on  my 
staff;  I was  the  contracting  officer.  I signed 
for  the  procurements.  I classified  jobs.  I 
had  to  make  sure  that  I didn’t  go  over  my 
budget.  It  was  as  close  to  a retail-oriented 
operation  that  the  military  had.” 

The  Jones  Commission  had  recognized 
this,  and  came  to  believe  the  Marine  Corps 
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commissary  branch’s  business  system  was 
probably  the  best  model  for  DeCA.  The 
DeCATT  initially  wondered  whether  DeCA 
was  too  large  for  that  system,  but  it  too 
eventually  agreed  that  the  Marine  system 
seemed  to  be  the  “best  fit.”  But  the  team 
found  it  couldn’t  obtain  the  same  business 
system,  and,  even  had  the  system  been  avail- 
able, DeCA’s  sheer  size  precluded  its  obtain- 
ing the  same  level  of  retail-oriented  autono- 
my and  accountability  that  the  Marine  Corps 
stores  had  enjoyed  in  1988. 

After  he  was  named  chief  of  plans  and 
operations,  Nixon’s  role  was  to  develop  the 
agency’s  operating  concept.  This  was  called 
the  “O  and  O”  (standing  for  organization 
and  operations)  concept,  on  how  the  agency 
would  run,  how  the  regions  would  be  set 
up,  what  their  responsibilities  would  be, 
how  they  would  interface  with  the  stores, 
how  decisions  would  be  made,  and  how 
buying  would  be  done. 

CHOOSING  THE  HEADQUARTERS 

While  the  transition  team  studied  where 
the  headquarters  and  the  regions  would  be 
located,  its  members  realized  they  had  to 
keep  all  the  services  happy,  while  having 
the  least  possible  impact  on  employees,  in 
order  to  get  their  recommendations 


approved.  Then  the  agency  needed  to  draw 
up  a charter,  draft  its  regulations,  and 
obtain  funding.  It  was  an  impressive  under- 
taking, especially  given  for  amount  of  time 
allocated. 

In  September  1990,  the  transition  team 
recommended  to  Colin  McMillan,  the 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  produc- 
tion and  logistics,  that  the  new  agency 
headquarters  be  located  at  Fort  Lee, 
Virginia.  McMillan  agreed,  and  soon  an- 
nounced Fort  Lee  as  his  selection.  The 
choice  was  criticized  in  many  quarters  for 
many  reasons:  It  was  too  far  from  (or  too 
close  to)  Washington;  the  Richmond  air- 
port was  a difficult  and  expensive  airport 
from  which  to  make  connections,  with  few 
direct  flights  and  a limited  choice  of  air- 
lines; and,  though  the  cost  of  living  (and 
therefore  the  federal  salaries)  in  the 
Richmond  area  were  far  lower  than  in 
Washington  or  New  York,  they  were  high- 
er than  in  San  Antonio  (the  other  obvious 
site  choice,  since  it  was  home  to 
AFCOMS). 

But  for  Dreska,  the  objectives  in  choos- 
ing the  locations  for  the  headquarters  of 
the  agency  and  its  regions  were  not  only  to 
save  money  and  to  make  the  change  trans- 
parent to  the  customers,  but  also  to  mini- 


mize inconvenience  and  avoid  disrupting 
employees’  lives.  As  many  jobs  as  possible 
were  to  be  saved  and  would  be  estab- 
lished at  the  various  regional  headquarters 
in  places  that  already  had  a significant 
population  of  commissary  personnel. 
These  actions  would  directly  address  the 
morale  problem  by  assuring  employees  of 
a job,  and  would  keep  government  reloca- 
tion expenses  to  a minimum. 

There  were  other  good  reasons  Fort  Lee 
was  chosen  as  the  headquarters  site:  its 
proximity  to  Washington  (normally,  a drive 
of  135  to  160  minutes);  the  existence  of  a 
brand-new  facility  built  by  the  Army  Troop 
Support  Agency  (TSA)  as  its  new  head- 
quarters; and  since  TSA  was  already  locat- 
ed there,  it  had  a large,  built-in  experienced 
employee  population  already  in  place.  It 
was  located  adjacent  to  the  interstate  sys- 
tem and  within  a half-hour  drive  from 
Richmond  International  Airport,  which, 
through  small  and  often  expensive,  was 
more  accessible  than  larger  airports  in  big- 
ger metropolitan  areas,  where  traffic  snarls 
were  a daily  occurrence. 

The  agency  headquarters  would  be  Fort 
Lee’s  Building  1 1 200.  The  original  head- 
quarters organization  included  the  com- 
mand section  and  six  major  directorates: 
acquisition,  facilities,  information  resource 
management,  operations,  personnel  and 
manpower,  and  resource  management. 
Special  staff  offices  included  equal  oppor- 
tunity; public  affairs;  strategic  planning  and 
analysis;  safety,  security,  and  administration; 
and  a legislative  liaison  office,  located  at  the 
Pentagon.  Finally,  there  were  a number  of 
personal  staff  offices,  including  the  inspec- 
tor general,  internal  review,  and  general 
counsel.  (A  complete  list  of  the  original  direc- 
torate and  office  chiefs  is  available  in  the 
Appendices .) 

San  Antonio  would  have  been  an  excel- 
lent choice  for  a headquarters  site,  but  it 
lacked  a new  building.  The  old  facility  had 
been  plagued  with  continual  computer  pro- 
blems and  was  too  far  from  Washington. 
AFCOMS  employees  who  didn’t  want  to 
move  east  were  able  to  find  positions  at 
one  of  five  military  installations  in  the  San 
Antonio  area.  If  the  new  agency  had  been 
placed  in  San  Antonio,  few  TSA  employees 


NIXON,  PARKES,  McMILLAN  . DeCA  transition  team  members  Patrick  B.  Nixon 
(left)  and  Rose  Parkes  meet  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (production  and  logistics)  Colin  P. 
McMillan  (shaking  hands)  and  his  assistant,  William  Sharkey,  during  McMillan’s  visit  to  the  team’s 
office  in  Tyson’s  Corner,  Virginia.  DeCA  photo:  Ken  Perrotte 
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DeCA  HEADQUARTERS  building,  Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  Although  proximity  to  Washington  also  played  a role,  it  was  largely  because  this  struc- 
ture had  been  built  that  the  new  agency  settled  at  Fort  Lee  rather  than  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  or  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  skirbunt 


at  Fort  Lee  who  did  not  wish  to  move 
would  have  been  able  to  Find  DoD  jobs, 
since  there  was  only  one  post  near  Fort 
Lee.  The  only  other  location  given  seri- 
ous consideration,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
was  centrally  located  and  had  good  air- 
line connections,  but  locating  there 
would  have  meant  renting  office  space, 
and  the  cost  of  moving  people  from  both 
Texas  and  Virginia  was  prohibitive. 

SELECTION  OF  REGION 
HEADQUARTERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

As  Dreska  and  the  transition  team  set 
about  establishing  regional  headquarters, 
they  were  acutely  aware  that  employees  of 
the  different  commissary  systems  were 
fiercely  loyal  to  their  service  organizations. 
Their  loyalties  wouldn’t  go  away  overnight. 

Many  employees  at  AFCOMS,  for 
example,  feared  that  the  organization 
would  be  biased  toward  the  Army.  It  was  in 
large  measure  to  avoid  hard  feelings  and 
bad  morale  that  the  old  AFCOMS  head- 
quarters building  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas,  was  selected  as  the  site  for  DeCA’s 


Midwest  Region  headquarters.  Besides 
being  politically  astute,  the  choice  was  also 
logical  from  a fiscal  standpoint  because  it 
obviated  the  need  (and  the  cost)  of  moving 
whole  groups  of  AFCOMS  personnel. 
Most  people  who  worked  either  at 
AFCOMS  on  Kelly,  or  at  TSA’s  Midwest 
Commissary  Region  at  nearby  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  would  move  into  the  old 
AFCOMS  headquarters  building  on  the 
annex  locally  known  as  “East  Kelly.” 
Ultimately  it  also  became  home  to  the  West 
Service  Center. 

Eventually,  Dreska  and  the  transition 
team  settled  on  an  organization  that  fea- 
tured seven  regions  and  two  service  centers. 
The  regions  were  originally  conceived  as 
autonomous  organizations  under  the  DeCA 
umbrella,  largely  capable  of  making  many  of 
their  own  policies  and  decisions.  This 
worked  as  planned  for  awhile  (with  the 
regions  determining  80  percent  of  their  own 
stock  lists,  for  example).  Eventually,  many  of 
their  functions  gravitated  back  to  the  head- 
quarters in  the  form  of  an  operations  center 
and,  later  still,  as  various  “business  units.” 


Alleviating  some  of  the  discomfort 
among  AFCOMS  people  resulting  from 
the  naming  of  Fort  Lee  as  the  headquarters 
location,  Dreska  announced  on  December 
13,  1990,  that  Roy  C.  Speight,  formerly 
deputy  to  the  AFCOMS  commander, 
would  be  the  DeCA  deputy  director.  This 
considerably  eased  the  anxieties  of  those 
AFCOMS  personnel  who  had  feared  the 
organization  was  going  to  be  heavily 
“green”  (Army)  rather  than  “purple,”  with 
little  prospect  of  their  finding  a position. 

Ironically,  after  the  announcement  was 
made  as  to  the  location  of  the  region  head- 
quarters (on  September  25,  1990),  and 
again  when  the  deputy  director,  region 
directors,  and  directorate  chiefs  were 
named  (in  November  and  December  1990), 
some  Army  and  Navy  people  began  to  feel 
that  the  Air  Force  was  getting  too  big  a 
piece  of  the  pie.  Years  later,  Dreska  con- 
firmed what  had  seemed  apparent  in  1991: 
An  effort  had  been  made  to  choose  region 
directors  from  each  of  the  services.  This 
latter  effort  didn’t  initially  work  out  with  the 
Navy,  because  most  of  its  key  personnel 
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were  staying  with  the  Navy  exchanges. 

The  original  DeCA  region  directors  and 
their  regions  were  as  follows:  Cecil 
Saunders,  formerly  of  the  Marine  commis- 
saries and  TSA,  directed  the  Central  Region 
at  Naval  Amphibious  Base  Little  Creek, 
Virginia;  Charles  “Charlie”  Wiker,  from 
TSA,  led  the  European  Region  at  Ramstein 
Air  Base,  Germany;  Air  Force  Col.  Jim 
Scott,  formerly  of  AFCOMS,  led  the 
Midwest  Region  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas;  Tony  Collazo,  formerly  of  AFCOMS, 
led  the  Northeast  Region  at  Fort  Meade, 
Maryland;  Army  Col.  Ray  Ansel  led  the 
Northwest/Pacific  Region  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington;  John  McGowan,  formerly 
with  AFCOMS,  led  the  Southern  Region  at 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama;  and 
Patrick  Nixon,  formerly  with  the  Marine 
Corps  Commissary  Branch,  led  the 
Southwest  Region  at  Marine  Corps  Base  El 
Toro,  California. 

After  the  leadership  announcements,  the 
transition  team  worked  hard  to  get  the 
agency  ready  in  time  for  its  scheduled 
opening  in  October  1991.  Employees  of 
the  existing  commissary  agencies  contin- 
ued to  do  their  jobs  while  simultaneously 
starting  to  assume  their  DeCA  responsibil- 
ities. Comparatively  few  actually  had  to 
change  their  residence  in  order  to  accept 
their  new  positions. 

SERVICE  CENTERS  AND 
HEADQUARTERS  DIRECTORATES 

The  service  centers  would  handle  most  of 
the  agency’s  finances,  particularly  bill  pay- 
ing, on  a.  regional  basis.  They  were  respon- 
sible for  analysis  and  reconciliation  of 
accounting  transaction  data  between  the 
inventory  management  system  and  the  offi- 
cial accounting  system.  The  centers  provid- 
ed funds  management,  including  accounts 
receivable;  debt  management;  accounts 
payable  reconciliation  of  receipts  and  ven- 
dor invoices  voucher  preparation;  and  dis- 
bursement officer  certification  for  payment 
of  funds.  They  also  provided  central 
accounting  for  DeCA’s  coupon  program, 
and  input  obligations  for  contracts  and 
travel  orders.  The  civilian  payroll  function, 
however,  was  handled  by  the  Defense 
Finance  and  Accounting  Service  (DFAS). 


The  East  Service  Center,  headed  by 
Chet  Boutelle,  formerly  of  TSA,  was  locat- 
ed just  outside  Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  It  was 
responsible  for  all  commissaries  and 
regions  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in- 
cluding the  European  Region.  The  West 
Service  Center,  headed  by  Candido 
“Candi”  Corrada,  formerly  of  AFCOMS, 
was  co-located  with  the  Midwest  Region 
headquarters  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas.  It  took  care  of  all  regions  and  com- 
missaries west  of  the  Mississippi,  including 
all  stores  in  the  Pacific,  Korea,  and  Japan. 

Finally,  there  were  a number  of  district 
offices  that  served  much  the  same  purpose 
as  complexes — groups  of  stores,  clustered 
together  for  ease  of  administration — and 
several  central  distribution  centers  (CDCs) 
that  would  take  the  place  of  store  ware- 
houses and  make  just-in-time  delivery  of 
merchandise  a reality.  The  CDCs  were  to 
buy  and  stock  grocery  items  (especially  per- 
ishables and  semi-perishables)  not  available 
to  stores  through  frequent  or  direct  store- 
delivery  methods,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
stores  as  needed,  even  on  a same-day  basis. 

One  unique  part  of  the  reorganization 
was  the  move  of  the  AFCOMS  engineer- 
ing directorate  from  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas,  to  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  just  a 
few  miles  away.  It  occupied  the  offices  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  AFCOMS  Central 
Region.  There  it  became  the  design  and 


construction  division  of  the  DeCA  facili- 
ties directorate,  nominally  under  the  com- 
mand of  Army  Col.  Ed  Morel  at  DeCA 
headquarters  but,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, it  was  autonomous  and  under  the 
direction  of  Walt  Winters,  an  Air  Force 
Reserve  brigadier  general  and  formerly  the 
chief  of  AFCOMS  engineers. 

Dreska  later  said  that  there  was  some 
effort  to  give  each  of  the  services  some  rep- 
resentation, both  with  respect  to  locations 
and  to  the  region  directorships.  The  process 
assured  that  the  jobs  and  the  sites  for  the 
region  headquarters  were  evenly  and  judi- 
ciously distributed,  a necessary  exercise  in  a 
delicate  situation,  ruffling  as  few  feathers 
(and  moving  as  few  people)  as  possible. 

EXPERIMENTATION 
WITH  DISTRIBUTION  METHODS 

Another  major  area  of  study  was  that  of 
distribution.  Scott  Simpson  had  worked  for 
TSA  from  1979  to  1987  before  moving  to 
San  Diego  to  become  one  of  NAVRESSO’s 
first  civilian  store  directors.  In  1989  he  vol- 
unteered for  the  transition  team,  where  he 
was  named  chief  of  distribution  and  was 
tasked  to  determine  whether  the  Navy’s  cen- 
tral distribution  center  system  could  be 
adapted  for  use  by  all  the  services.  At  the 
time,  the  services  addressed  distribution  dif- 
ferently. The  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps 
used  central  distribution,  with  their  own  dis- 


DeCA’s  MIDWEST  Region  headquarters  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  was  established  in  the 
old  AFCOMS  headquarters,  Thompson  Hall,  on  Kelly  Air  Force  Base’s  east  annex.  DeCA  Midwest  Region 
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tribution  centers.  Those  services  also  start- 
ed frequent  delivery  service  (FDS)  in  San 
Diego.  Meanwhile,  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  began  experimenting  with  frequent 
delivery.  Most  of  their  locations  had  con- 
tiguous warehouses  connected  to  the  stores. 

Dreska  needed  someone  to  head  up  a 
study  on  how  the  existing  CDCs  could  be 
adapted  to  serve  the  stores  belonging  to 
the  other  services.  Since  Simpson  had  con- 
trol of  the  San  Diego  CDC,  he  volunteered 
to  take  on  the  test  assignment.  The  chal- 
lenge: Could  DeCA  put  different  business 
systems  and  different  ordering  systems  on 
its  own  ordering  system,  process  an  order 
to  a CDC,  and  then  get  same-day  delivery? 
“We  accomplished  that  in  about  six  to  eight 
weeks,”  Simpson  says  today.  “Really,  we 
amazed  ourselves.” 

Simpson  added  George  Air  Force  Base 
and  Fort  Irwin,  both  in  California,  to  the 
San  Diego  CDC’s  responsibilities.  “We  put 
together  the  test,  we  trained  people  on 
how  to  order,  and  we  did  it.  We  actually 
had  the  people  at  George  and  Fort  Irwin 
ordering,  and  we  were  delivering  the  same 
day  out  of  San  Diego.  They  were  getting 
the  product,  and  we  facilitated  the  billing. 
It  worked.” 

Today,  Simpson  believes  the  distribution 
test  was  a significant  success  for  the  transi- 
tion team.  “General  Dreska  was  very  happy 
about  that,  but  it  was  not  very  well-received 
by  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  The  Navy  and 
Marines  had  been  using  it  effectively  for 
years.  So  what  we  proved  was,  ‘Everybody 
could  be  doing  this,’  and  we  had  the  facili- 
ties to  do  it. 

“Subsequently,  a year  later,  when  we 
actually  became  DeCA,  we  started  putting 
everybody  under  those  distribution  centers. 
A few  years  later,  DeCA  decided  to  use  fre- 
quent delivery  service  instead.  But  CDCs 
were  very  effective  during  the  times  that  we 
had  them.” 

TOURING  EXISTING  FACILITIES 

Meanwhile,  several  teams  of  individuals 
went  out  into  the  field  to  conduct  on-site 
inspections  of  existing  facilities,  to  see 
which  facilities  needed  the  most  urgent 
attention,  which  were  beyond  salvage,  and 
which  were  modern  enough  to  stay  in 


business  with  no  major  modification. 

But  it  went  further  than  that.  Margaret  F. 
“Peggy”  Young,  a member  of  the  Jones 
Commission  and  a logical  choice  for  the 
Navy  to  nominate  to  the  transition  team, 
remembered  that  another  objective  of  these 
visits  was  to  find  out  “how  we  were  doing 
business,  to  see  the  four  services’  operating 
systems  actually  in  operation,  and  try  to 
determine  what  facets  of  each  could  be  inte- 
grated into  DeCA’s  business  system.” 


IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  IT  ALL 

The  transition  team  members  who  were 
not  placed  in  leadership  roles  had  a unique 
perspective.  They  were  a part  of  the  team 
for  change,  but  they  were  not  in  positions 
where  they  had  any  real  control  over  the 
course  of  events.  They  were,  in  effect,  go- 
betweens,  trying  to  do  what  was  best  for 
the  new  agency  while  trying  to  keep  the 
team  leaders  conscious  of  the  concerns  of 
their  fellow  workers  still  at  the  service 
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agencies.  They  were  fortunate  in  that  they 
had  a receptive  audience  with  Dreska, 
Flanagan,  and  most  of  the  team  leaders. 

Every  member  of  the  transition  team 
had  his  or  her  own  ideas  as  to  what  should 
have  been  done  differently,  but  there  were 
several  areas  in  which  many  of  them  con- 
curred: good  leadership,  more  time  needed 
for  the  transition,  and  effects  on  morale. 

Two  typical  team  members  were  Vic 
Spradley,  the  chief  of  AFCOMS’  manpow- 


er division,  and  Marvin  Beck,  the  deputy 
director  of  TSA’s  engineering  and  materiel 
directorate.  Spradley’s  job  was  to  help  set 
up  the  organizational  structure  for  the  new 
organization.  Beck  performed  similar  tasks 
for  the  new  facilities  directorate.  Both  were 
concerned  with  determining  how  many 
people  were  needed,  and  what  their  roles 
and  responsibilities  would  be.  As  Spradley 
said,  “I  spent  most  of  my  time  drawing 
[organizational]  charts  and  working  mis- 


sion and  function  statements.”  It  wasn’t 
exciting  work,  but  a lot  of  tasks  of  a simi- 
lar nature  had  to  be  done  before  the  organ- 
ization could  stand  up  on  its  own. 

Neither  believed  the  team  was  given 
enough  time  to  properly  transition  to  the 
new  organization.  Spradley  felt  the  process 
should  have  been  phased  over  a much 
longer  time  period.  Bill  paying  became  a 
major  problem  because  “we  moved  out  with 
the  conversion  too  quickly.  The  financial 


Panama  Stores  WELCOME  BACK  Patrons  After  ‘Just  Cause’ 


LADIES  IN  TRADITIONAL  Panamanian  dress,  and  a “welcome  back”  sale, 
greeted  troops  and  returning  families  at  the  Corozal  commissary,  as  well  as  the  stores  at 
Howard  Air  Force  Base  and  Fort  Gulick/Espinar.  tsa  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


HEN  U.S.  FORCES  overthrew  Panaman- 
ian President  Manuel  Noriega  in  Decem- 
ber 1989,  it  was  only  the  latest  chapter  in 
the  ongoing  relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama,  whose  independence  had  been  orchestrated  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1 903  for  the  purpore 
of  building  an  isthmian  canal. 

Noriega  was  the  nationalistic,  anti-American  presi- 
dent of  a country  that  had  historically  been  friendly 
with  the  United  States.  Noriega  had  once  enjoyed  such  a 
relationship,  but  his  role  as  a major  figure  in  internation- 
al drug  trafficking  made  him  an  embarrassment.  After 
the  United  States  indicted  him  in  absentia  for  his  drug 
activities,  he  became  openly  belligerent.  In  1989,  U.S. 
civilians,  servicemen,  military  families,  and  Panamanians 
working  for  the  United  States  were  harassed  and  some- 
times abused  by  the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces  (PDF) 
and  the  dangerous,  vigilante-like  “dignity  squads.”  One 
U.S.  military  officer  had  actually  been  killed  at  a road- 
block. Such  incidents,  as  well  as  Noriega’s  macho  declaration  of  war 
upon  the  United  States,  probably  made  military  intervention  inevitable. 

Panama’s  relations  with  the  United  States,  while  friendly  overall,  had 
often  been  strained  before  Noriega  was  president.  Even  before  the 
canal  was  first  opened  to  shipping  in  1914,  Panama  became  displeased 
with  the  terms  of  the  original  treaty  granting  the  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  rights  to  own,  protect,  and  operate  the  canal,  and 
to  collect  tolls  from  every  vessel  passing  through.  Several  agreements 
gave  Panama  progressively  better  terms,  primarily  by  raising  the  rent  on 
the  Canal  Zone,  employing  large  numbers  of  Panamanians  on  U.S.  mili- 
tary bases,  and  training  many  others  to  operate  the  canal.  However,  as 
Panamanian  nationalism  grew,  friction  and  bad  relations  between  the 
locals  and  American  “Zonies”  erupted  into  violence  over  seemingly 
trivial  issues,  such  as  where  the  national  flags  were  to  be  flown. 

The  Carter-Torrejos  treaty,  signed  in  1977,  alleviated  tensions  by  set- 
ting a timetable  for  the  canal  to  be  turned  over  to  Panama  in  1999. 
Because  the  treaty  stipulated  a gradual  reduction  of  the  U.S.  military 
presence,  Fort  Gulick  was  turned  over  to  Panama  and  renamed  Fort 
Espinar*  in  1984.  The  post’s  housing  and  community  services  remained 
in  American  hands,  so  the  commissary  stayed  open  until  August  1995. 

Despite  Noriega’s  policies,  most  Panamanians  remained  friendly 
toward  the  United  States.  This  was  especially  true  of  those  who  were 
employed  by  either  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  (PCC)  or  the  mili- 
tary. Many  Panamanians  had  positions  with  the  three  commissaries  (at 
Corozal,  Howard  Air  Force  Base,  and  Fort  Espinar),  which  paid  wages 
enabling  their  employees  to  enjoy  a higher  standard  of  living  than 
would  have  been  possible  with  most  jobs  on  the  local  economy. 

On  December  19,  1989,  TV  reports  and  increased  activity  of 
American  troops  had  made  it  obvious  to  Robert  Varela,  acting  director 
of  the  Troop  Support  Agency’s  Panama  District,  that  “something  big 
was  brewing,”  so  he  asked  Sgt  1st  Class  Javier  Ambler,  district  NCO  in 
charge,  and  Sgt  1st  Class  Victor  Martinez,  Corozal  deputy  commissary 


officer,  to  report  to  the  commissary  with  their  weapons.  At  about 
11:30  that  night,  armored  personnel  carriers  rumbled  past  the 
Corozol  commissary,  heading  for  Panama  City.  Soon  a firefight  broke 
out,  and  tracers  and  machine  gun  rounds  flew  directly  over  the  com- 
missary parking  lot.  Mortar  shells  detonated  close  to  the  commissary, 
and  the  building  shook  from  the  concussions.  The  U.S.  military’s 
Southern  Command  (Southcom)  network  warned  there  was  a severe 
threat  to  the  lives  of  all  personnel,  and  prohibited  all  movement. 
Operation  Just  Cause  was  underway. 

Although  it  was  the  middle  of  the  night,  troops  soon  arrived  at  the 
commissary,  requesting  emergency  supplies  and  soft  drinks.  For  the 
next  seventy-two  hours,  Varela,  Ambler,  Martinez,  and  the  troop  subsis- 
tence officer,  Capt.  Webster  Fisher,  along  with  troop  issue  soldiers 
assigned  to  the  warehouse,  supported  the  operation.  Much  of  the  work 
was  done  under  cover  of  darkness.  For  example,  when  a delivery 
arrived  at  Corozal  from  Howard  Air  Force  Base  at  midnight  on 
December  21,  armed  TSA  personnel  had  accompanied  the  trucks  and 
secured  the  warehouse  perimeter. 

On  December  22,  though  the  fighting  continued,  Southcom  asked 
the  commissaries  to  open  for  business,  since  many  military  families  had 
not  anticipated  the  invasion  and  were  now  without  food  and  water. 

The  stores  did  open,  but  chaotic  conditions  prevented  many  employees 
from  reporting  to  their  jobs;  of  221  employees,  only  60  actually  reached 
their  place  of  work.  Many  of  them  went  without  sleep  for  many  hours, 
helping  to  supply  troops  and  families  with  needed  groceries.  Respond- 
ing to  the  personnel  shortage,  volunteers  from  the  community  helped 
stock  shelves  and  run  registers. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  have  military  and  civilian  commissary  personnel 
alike  been  in  such  danger  while  on  duty,  or  while  trying  to  reach  their 
duty  station.  Luis  Molina,  deputy  CSO  at  Howard,  donned  a helmet 
and  flak  jacket  and,  under  Air  Force  escort,  crossed  the  high-level 
Bridge  of  the  Americas  to  get  supplies  for  Howard  from  the  CDC 


* — Named for  Jose  Domingo  Espinar,  a Panamanian  general  who  was  instrumental  in  the  liberation  of  Colombia  (which  included  Panama)  from  Spain  in  1821. 


Warehouse  at  Corozal.  Robert  Gray,  the  acting  CSO  at  Fort 
Espinar,  donned  full  battle  gear  and  helped  secure  the  post’s 
perimeter.  Travel  by  auto  was  very  dangerous,  so  some  employees 
walked  as  far  as  fifteen  miles  to  work.  One  who  did  so,  Herbert 
John,  Fort  Espinar’s  grocery  manager,  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  heavy  fighting  in  Colon  before  he  was  able  to  slip  away 
unscathed.  Such  dedication  by  civilian  personnel  who  risked  life 
and  limb  to  do  their  jobs  was  truly  remarkable. 

Not  everyone  escaped  unharmed.  Tragically,  CDC  warehouse 
worker  Oscar  Bennett  was  killed  during  heavy  fighting  at  the 
PDF  headquarters,  close  to  his  home.  Miguel  Niento,  Corozal’s 
produce  manager,  unfortunately  had  the  same  name  as  a high- 
ranking  member  of  Noriega’s  military,  and  as  a result  was 
detained  by  American  forces  until  freed  by  the  efforts  of 
Corozal’s  Ambler.  At  gunpoint,  PDF  soldiers  commandeered  the 
automobile  of  CDC  warehouse  supply  clerk  Celia  Cockburn,  but 
allowed  her  and  her  passenger,  Alice  Greenridge,  to  go  free. 

Corozal’s  Delmore  Chandler,  a supervisory  store  checker,  dodged 
roadblocks,  gunfire,  and  roving  bands  of  “dignity  battalion”  thugs  to 
transport  employees  between  their  homes  and  the  store. 

Supply  and  logistical  problems  were  overcome,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  many.  Throughout  the  crisis,  Col.  Charles  Lalli,  TSA’s  Western 
Commissary  Region  (WCOR)  commander,  kept  in  contact  with  Varela 
and  the  stores,  trying  to  ensure  everyone’s  safety.  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  St. 
Arnaud,  TSA  commander,  helped  Lalli  and  Gloria  Ellis,  WCOR’s  chief 
of  logistics  management,  develop  a plan  to  support  the  stores  by  airlift 
and  by  expediting  sea  shipments.  This  was  crucial,  since  fourteen  con- 
tainers of  subsistence  intended  for  the  commissaries  had  been  detained 
and  looted.  For  a while,  all  port  operations  and  canal  traffic  ceased,  and 
the  only  supplies  getting  into  Panama  were  those  flown  into  Howard 
Air  Force  Base.  Several  airlifts  brought  in  high-demand  items  such  as 
baby  food,  formula,  diapers,  toilet  paper,  paper  plates  and  cups,  soups, 
juices,  canned  meats,  canned  tuna,  and  detergents.  Dairy  products  were 
a problem  because  of  their  limited  shelf  life,  but  after  the  initial  delays, 
things  began  moving  normally.  Key  to  all  these  efforts  were  the  TSA 
Liaison  Office  in  Washington,  the  Defense  Subsistence  Office  (Cheat- 


U.S. ARMY  personnel  patrol  the  streets  of  Panama  City  following  Operation 
JUSt  Cause.  U.S.  Army  photo 


ham  Annex)  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  the  Air  Force.  Thomas  and 
Howard  distributors,  along  with  Don  Boals  and  James  Brown  of  the 
Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina,  commissary,  had  arranged  shipment  of 
the  baby  food. 

When  the  fighting  ended,  Noriega  was  tried,  convicted,  and  impris- 
oned in  the  United  States  for  drug  trafficking.  Panamanians  working  for 
the  United  States  were  overjoyed  to  greet  families  that  had  been  evacu- 
ated and  were  now  returning.  The  commissaries  held  “Welcome  Back” 
and  “Celebrate  America”  sales  events,  for  which  employees  decorated 
the  stores,  wore  traditional  costumes,  and  performed  traditional  dances. 
The  festivities  enabled  them  to  express  their  delight  at  being  rid  of 
Noriega,  having  their  democracy  back,  and  having  their  livelihoods 
secured  for  another  decade. 

— Portions  of  this  feature  were  taken  from  “ Operation  Just  Cause”  in  TSA 
Today,  Winter / Spring  1990,  written  bj  Ronald  J.  Kelly,  editor,  with  input  from 
TSA’s  Robert  \/arela,  Gilberto  Dacosta,  and  Gloria  Ellis. 


WELCOME  BACK’  was  the  sentiment  at  the  Corozal  com- 
missary following  the  successful  conclusion  of  Operation  Just 
Cause.  TSA  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 
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systems  just  couldn’t  keep  up.  Industry  had 
problems  dealing  with  the  new  system,  too.” 
Beck  agreed,  elaborating,  “The  prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  first  year  were 
almost  directly  attributable  to  not  having 
the  time  to  analyze  and  think  through  the 
potential  problems  that  would  surface.  It 
hurt  the  transition  process.  The  problems 


we  experienced  with  bill  paying  were 
directly  linked  to  not  having  the  time  and 
folks  to  really  think  through  that  whole 
process.  Coordination  with  the  respective 
commissary  services  could  have  been 
much  better  if  more  time  was  available.” 
Beck  pointed  out  two  other  limiting  fac- 
tors. The  first  was  funding,  both  in  the 
short-  and  in  the  long-run.  “To  start 
with,  funding  for  start-up  was  gross- 
ly miscalculated.  In  the  longer  run,  I 
think  the  hidden  costs  that  the  con- 
solidation revealed  really  surprised  a 
lot  of  folks  in  Congress  and  DoD.” 
The  true  costs  of  operating  the  com- 
missaries had  long  been  obscured  by 
the  budgets  of  the  respective  servic- 
es; now  as  a DoD  agency,  those  costs 
were  recognizable  as  items  in  the 
DoD  budget. 

The  other  limiting  factor  was  an 
arbitrary,  artificial  standard  that  limit- 
ed the  team’s  options.  “The  Jones 
Commission  report  was  a report,  but 
it  became  first  a guideline  and  then 
dogma,”  Beck  believed.  “For  in- 
stance, the  size  of  the  proposed 
headquarters  stated  in  the  report 
became  a fixed  number,  and  we 
couldn’t  exceed  that  number  in  struc- 
turing the  new  headquarters.” 

On  a positive  note,  Spradley 
recalled,  “One  of  the  team’s  greatest 
strengths  was  that  General  Dreska 
and  Colonel  Flanagan  were  always 
willing  to  listen  to  anyone’s  ideas. 
Communications  flowed  in  both 


directions.  Dreska  was  the  right  man  for 
the  job  to  get  us  started.  Flanagan  knew 
what  the  general  wanted,  and  how  to  push 
us  to  get  it  done.” 

Beck  agreed:  “The  two  worked  extreme- 
ly well  together.  Their  leadership  was  excel- 
lent. Colonel  Flanagan  provided  the  energy 
to  the  team  through  his  work  ethic.  It  was 
a real  pleasure  working  for  both  of  them.” 

Beck  saw  the  transition  team’s  teamwork 
and  commitment  as  their  biggest  asset. 
“Everyone  was  committed  and  dedicated 
to  the  task  at  hand.  Some  of  the  individu- 
als selected  for  key  management  and  lead- 
ership positions  really  rose  to  the  occasion. 
Outside  the  team,  Generals  Swarts  and  St. 
Arnaud  were  effective  leaders  during  the 
whole  process.  They  asked  tough  ques- 
tions, but  they  were  very  supportive.” 

Not  surprisingly,  Beck  didn’t  notice  any 
morale  problems  at  TSA,  especially  after 
the  site  selection  had  been  made.  His  own 
separation  from  his  family  was  limited;  he 
would  make  the  two-hour-plus  drive  home 
to  the  Fort  Lee  area  every  Friday,  and  then 
drive  back  to  Tyson’s  Corner  every  Sunday. 
Spradley,  on  the  other  hand,  couldn’t  go 
home  to  Texas  on  the  weekends,  and  expe- 
rienced some  personal  hardship.  “The  sep- 
aration from  my  family  was  bad,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  my  daughter’s  senior  year  in 
high  school  didn’t  help.”  Morale  at 
AFCOMS  had  initially  been  good,  “but 
when  it  became  evident  that  Fort  Lee 
would  be  DeCA’s  home,  morale  really  start- 
ed to  go  down.”  It  was  a logical  reaction; 
everyone  in  San  Antonio  feared  for  their 


TV  SPOTS.  Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Dreska  participat- 
ed in  several  videotaping  sessions  at  the  Pentagon  to 
record  messages  intended  for  commissary  personnel 
Of  all  Services.  DeCA  historical  file 


A BLANK  PIECE  OF  PAPER. 

Key  DeCA  personnel  share  a laugh  before 
getting  down  to  work.  From  left:  Maj.  Gen. 
John  P.  Dreska;  Col.  William  Flanagan;  Gary 
Lutz;  Col.  Terry  Fowler;  Rose  Parkes  and 
Cmdr.  Mark  Weston  (obscured);  William 
Sharkey,  assistant  to  McMillan;  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (production  & 
logistics)  Colin  McMillan. 

DeCA  photo:  Ken  Perrotte 
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LT.  COL  E.  J.  “VINCE”  VINCENT  and  Vic  Spradley  at  the  transition  team’s  Tyson’s 
Corner  office.  Vincent  had  been  the  deputy  director  of  the  Jones  Commission  Study  and  played  an 
important  role  with  the  DeCA  transition  team.  Spradley  filled  several  roles,  primarily  as  a personnel 
and  organization  specialist.  DeCA  photo:  Ken  Perrotte 


livelihood,  and  most  did  not  want  to 
uproot  their  family  or  leave  Texas.  But,  as 
Spradley  said,  “Once  the  decision  on  loca- 
tion was  made,  there  was  no  avoiding  it: 
someone  was  going  to  have  to  move; 
someone  was  going  to  have  to  lose  out.” 

When  the  move  was  made  to  Fort  Lee, 
transition  team  members  were  placed 
alongside  Troop  Support  Agency  person- 
nel at  TSA  headquarters  in  Weatherly  Hall. 
Additional  personnel  began  to  come  in 
from  the  services.  Dreska  later  recollected 
that  as  the  team  grew  larger,  it  was  also  less 
close-knit.  It  was  no  longer  as  enthusiastic, 
and  perhaps  not  as  dedicated,  as  the  origi- 
nal team.  It  was  unfortunate,  but  inevitable; 
the  new  members  of  the  ever-growing 
team  had  not  been  part  of  the  original 
planning  and  decision-making,  and  it 
would  take  them  a while  to  accept  “the 
DeCA  way”  of  doing  things. 

‘A  FAST-MOVING  TRAIN’ 

Until  events  could  stabilize,  many  people  at 
AFCOMS,  Marine  Corps  commissaries, 
NAVRESSO,  and  TSA  were  disconcerted 
by  the  whole  process.  As  they  saw  it,  the 
pace  was  simply  too  fast.  To  much  of  the 
commissary  workforce,  the  swift  pace  por- 
tended rapid  changes  and,  just  possibly, 
rapid  job  losses. 

No  one  had  really  expected  the  new 
agency  to  be  formed  so  quickly.  Even 
AFCOMS’  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Swarts 
had  said,  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1990,  that 
he  thought  the  transition  wouldn’t  happen 
for  “two  or  three  years,”  which  seemed  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  needed  to  pull 
off  a merger  of  such  proportions. 

The  announcement  that  the  new  agency 
was  expected  to  be  up  and  running  by 
October  1991  caused  concern  and  conster- 
nation, especially  among  those  employees 
who  were  expected  to  assume  new  posi- 
tions. The  compressed  schedule  meant 
their  jobs  and  lives  were  going  to  change 
far  more  quickly  than  they  had  imagined; 
and  the  short  timetable,  more  than  any 
other  factor,  would  lead  to  the  embarrass- 
ing bill-paying  problems  that  plagued  the 
agency  during  its  first  months  of  opera- 
tion. There  was  not  adequate  time  for 
proper  training  or  for  shaking  the  “bugs” 


out  of  the  business  system. 

Many  advocates  of  the  new  agency 
referred  to  this  process  as  a “fast-moving 
train.”  Others,  unconvinced,  not  only 
believed  the  short  timetable  drastically 
reduced  the  new  agency’s  chances  for  suc- 
cess, they  also  expressed  private  misgivings 
that  the  agency  was  being  “intentionally  set 
up  to  fail.”  Anonymous  posters  began  to 
appear  in  hallways  and  restrooms  at  the 
various  agencies;  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable was  a pointed  twist  on  the  “fast-mov- 
ing train”  theme:  a drawing  of  a train, 
headlight  glaring,  coming  directly  at  the 
viewer,  who  was  squarely  in  its  path.  The 
drawing  was  captioned,  “The  Light  at  the 
End  of  the  Tunnel,”  and  the  locomotive 
was  labeled  “DeCA.” 

In  retrospect,  it’s  apparent  that  some  of 
the  employee  paranoia  and  defeatism  was 
the  result  of  many  years  of  reorganiza- 
tions, hostile  studies,  attacks,  and  proposals 
for  privatization. 

There  were  many  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  transition.  One  of  the  most 
important  was  that  a lot  of  trouble  might 
have  been  avoided  had  a more  realistic 
timetable,  with  realistic  expectations,  been 
given  to  Dreska  and  his  charges.  As 
Spradley  noted,  “We  developed  a fairly 


good  organizational  concept,  but  were  not 
given  enough  time  to  transition  to  the  new 
organization.  It  should  have  been  phased 
over  a much  longer  time  period.  That  way 
we  could  have  tested  some  of  the  new  con- 
cepts, found  the  problems  and  solutions, 
made  necessary  changes,  and  moved  on  to 
the  next  phase.” 

Only  later,  after  the  new  agency  was  up 
and  running,  would  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Colin  McMillan  allude  to  the  short 
time  frame,  noting  that  the  private  sector 
would  never  have  attempted  to  merge  four 
corporations  into  one  so  quickly.  The  irony 
of  McMillan’s  remark  was  not  lost  on 
DeCA  employees,  who  also  recognized 
that  people  in  the  government  often  talk 
about  being  more  businesslike,  using  the 
private  sector’s  tried-and-true  best  prac- 
tices, while  failing  to  heed  their  own  words. 

In  October  1990,  a full  fifty-one  weeks 
before  DeCA  would  become  operational, 
the  Air  Force  Commissary  Service  board  of 
directors  held  its  final  meeting.  Discussions 
centered  on  AFCOMS’  transition  into 
DeCA,  a recap  of  AFCOMS’  construction 
of  new  commissary  facilities  since  1976, 
and  its  support  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield.  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  A.  “Bud”  Ahearn, 
chairman  of  the  board,  who  had  already 


‘WE  WERE  IN  FEA 

IN  1991,  CONSOLIDATION  was  the  least  of  worries  for  commis- 
sary personnel  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  They  were  far 
more  concerned  with  a typhoon  and  a volcanic  eruption  that 
caused  several  deaths,  did  tremendous  damage,  and  forced  large-scale 
evacuations  and  base  closures. 

The  United  States  military  had  been  in  the  Philippines  since  the 
Spanish-American  War  in  1898  (see  Chapter  5).  The  services  established 
numerous  commissaries  throughout  the  islands.  The  Erst  of  these,  at 
Manila,  was  the  first  overseas  U.S.  commissary. 

Many  Filipinos  resented  the  American  presence,  but  the  Japanese 
conquest  and  occupation  of  the  islands  in  1941-1944,  as  well  as  their 
savage  treatment  of  the  Filipino  people,  helped  improve  and  solidify 
Filipino-American  relations.  In  1946  the  Philippines  became  independ- 
ent, and  relations  remained  good  enough  for  American  bases  to  stay  in 
the  islands.  But  by  1990,  the  relationship  was  again  becoming  strained. 
Negotiations  to  extend  the  bases’  leases  were  proving  difficult. 

Then,  after  six  hundred  years  of  lying  dormant,  Mount  Pinatubo,  a 
volcano  near  Clark  Air  Base  on  the  main  island  of  Luzon,  erupted  and 
produced  a major  ashfall.  Three  days  later,  Typhoon  Yunya  struck 
amidst  another  eruption.  The  resulting  damage  was  catastrophic. 
Reassessing  the  political  situation  and  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the 
ruined  facilities,  the  United  States  chose  to  close  the  bases  and  leave. 

The  three  commissaries  remaining  in  the  islands  would  close.  The  Air 
Force  Commissary  Service  (AFCOMS)  had  opened  a new  store  at  Clark 
Air  Base  in  1984  which,  at  the  time,  was  the  Air  Force’s  largest  overseas 
store,  with  sixteen  registers  doing  a heavy-volume  business.  Bobby  Peters 
was  the  commissary  officer.  The  Naval  Base  at  Subic  Bay  also  had  a big 
store,  which  opened  in  1981.  It  had  a large  stock  list  and  twelve  check- 
outs. Its  commissary  officer  was  a master  chief  named  Sullivan,  who 
reported  to  Cmdr.  David  Maddon,  who  ran  the  exchange.  The  Naval 
Communications  Station  at  San  Miguel  included  a housing  area,  and 
morale,  welfare,  and  recreation  activities,  and  a small  two-register  com- 
missary that  was  a branch  of  the  Subic  Bay  store.  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Second  Class  Alex  Ambrosio  was  in  charge  of  the  San  Miguel 
Commissary.  The  San  Miguel  and  Subic  Bay  stores  were  run  by  the  Navy' 
Resale  Services  and  Supply  Office  (NAVRESSO). 

The  volcano  started  rumbling  in  January  1991.  As  months  passed, 
underground  tremors,  clouds  of  smoke,  and  the  scent  of  sulfur  became 
commonplace,  then  intensified.  On  June  9,  volcanologists  predicted  an 
eruption  was  imminent,  and  projected  that  Clark  wras  directly  in  the 
path  of  either  a major  ashfall  or  a deadly  pyroclastic  flow.  Clark  evacu- 
ated the  next  morning;  housing  for  the  evacuees  was  arranged  at  Subic 
Bay.  Evacuees  like  Dale  Bauer,  the  Clark  commissary’s  security’  officer, 
tried  to  make  the  best  of  things  at  Subic;  on  June  1 1,  his  family  even 
went  boating  on  the  bay. 

On  June  12,  the  Philippines’  traditional  Independence  Day,  Bauer 
and  his  son  were  playing  golf  on  the  Subic  course  when  they  looked  up 
and  saw  “a  huge  ash  cloud”  forming  over  the  mountain.  The  volcanol- 
ogists had  been  correct;  this  was  the  first  eruption.  Years  later,  Bauer 
related,  “My  son  got  agitated  and  asked  what  we  should  do.  I said, 

“We’d  better  tee  off  and  play  on!’  It  sounds  crazy  now,  but  I didn’t  think 
the  cloud  was  going  to  affect  Subic  Bay.”  Meanwhile,  a crowd  formed 
in  the  parking  lot  between  the  Subic  Bay  commissary  and  exchange  to 


1991:  A SPECTACULAR  VIEW  of  the  ash  cloud  formed  by  the 
major  eruption  of  Mount  Pinatubo  on  June  12.  It  was  this  ash  cloud  that 
awed  spectators  on  Subic  Bay’s  golf  course  and  in  its  commissary  park- 
ing lot,  fifty  miles  away.  Photo  courtesy  www.devilte.com 

watch  the  spectacular  natural  fireworks.  Although  they  were  fifty’  miles 
away,  ash  fell  on  them  like  a light  snowfall.  As  it  turned  out,  Bauer  had 
been  right;  Subic  only  got  a light  dusting.  But  San  Miguel  got  more,  and 
Clark  really  got  hit — again,  just  as  the  volcanologists  had  predicted. 

Many  uniformed  personnel  had  stayed  behind  at  Clark  after  the 
civilians  were  evacuated.  One  was  AFCOMS  Tech  Sgt.  John  Harding. 
When  the  eruption  came,  he  was  in  the  Clark  store,  “about  twenty’  feet 
in  the  air  on  an  aisle  selector.  Suddenly  there  was  a tremendous  roar  . . . 
the  lights  went  off  and  I was  up  in  the  air,  in  the  dark,  with  sirens  wail- 
ing . . . when  emergency  lights  came  on  I lowered  myself  to  the  ground 
and  ran.  I didn’t  have  time  to  be  scared,  but  I wasn’t  calm!” 

Things  quieted  down  for  two  days.  During  this  lull,  Bobby  Peters 
began  thinking  about  the  strain  the  evacuees  were  putting  on  the  Subic 
commissary.  Knowing  there  was  still  plenty7  of  usable  food  at  the  Clark 
store,  he  obtained  a forty'-foot  truck,  and,  with  a Filipino  volunteer  to 
assist  him,  set  off  on  June  15  to  salvage  whatever  they  could  out  of  the 
abandoned  Clark  store.  They  were  halfway  there  when  the  mountain 
blew  again.  By  that  time,  the  typhoon  was  approaching,  and  its  advance 
winds  blew  the  ash  away  from  Clark  and  toward  Subic  Bay,  so  Peters 
continued  onward.  The  two  men  spent  three  hours  getting  non-perish- 
able items  out  of  the  store. 

Back  at  Subic,  the  sky  darkened  as  the  ash  cloud  approached.  Then 
the  typhoon  arrived,  making  conditions  far  worse.  Rain  fell  as  a mixture 


of  water  and  volcanic  ash.  By  the  time  Peters  and  his  helper  returned 
from  Clark,  Subic  was  covered  with  wet  ash,  and  its  electricity  and 
water  were  off.  Soon  the  ground  shook  with  earthquakes,  while  the 
wind  and  rain  became  torrential. 

The  wet  volcanic  ash  became  heavy  and  cement-like.  It  knocked 
down  trees,  collapsed  roofs,  made  roads  and  runways  impassible, 
destroyed  bridges,  and  wrecked  vehicles  and  aircraft.  Jack  McGregor,  a 
NAVRESSO  employee  at  Subic  Bay,  later  recalled,  “Day  became  night 
...  It  really  became  a mess.  ...  It  continued  the  rest  of  the  day,  evening, 
and  night.  We  heard  tree  limbs  crashing  from  the  weight  of  the  ash. 

We  were  afraid  our  quarters  wouldn’t  hold  the  weight  on  the  roof.  ... 

We  kept  getting  lightning  bursts  and  we  were  able  to  catch  quick 
glimpses  of  the  devastation.  . . . The  power  at  my  quarters  stayed  off 
for  a month.” 

Dale  Bauer  remembered,  “It  was  pitch  black,  and  hundreds  of 
earthcjuake  tremors  really  shook  us  up.  There  were  some  very  anxious 
moments.  ...  We  had  no  running  water,  no  electricity',  and  no  air  condi- 
tioner. It  was  very  hot,  and  we  could  hear  the  sounds  of  destruction  all 
around  us  ...  there  were  loud  explosions  from  transformers  shorting 
out  ...  we  were  in  fear  for  our  lives.” 

For  weeks,  Pinatubo  intermittently  shot  pumice  and  volcanic  ash 
thousands  of  feet  into  the  sky,  and  it  rained  down  upon  the  country- 
side. Sometimes  clouds  of  ash  obscured  the  sun;  one  witness  said 
“obliterated”  was  a better  description.  Nearly  half  of  Subic’s  buildings, 
especially  the  ones  with  flat  roofs,  eventually  caved  in  from  the  weight 
of  the  wet  ash.  A gym  roof  collapsed  and  killed  two  girls,  adding 
inconsolable  grief  to  the  nightmare.  To  prevent  further  tragedy,  volun- 
teer work  crews  shoveled  the  stuff  off  the  rooftops.  Meanwhile,  the 
base  supplied  MREs  (Meals  Ready  to  Eat),  and  people  formed  lines 
wherever  there  were  water  wells. 

After  a few  days,  Bobby  Peters  again  returned  to  Clark,  as  did  John 
Harding  and  dozens  of  others.  They  couldn’t  recognize  anything.  There 
was  near-total  devastation,  and  all  the  landmarks  were  buried  or  col- 
lapsed. “It  was  like  landing  on  Mars,”  Harding  recalled.  Once  they 
located  the  commissary,  they  discovered  that  the  terrible  odor  of  rot- 
ting food  pervaded  everything.  Walls  were  down,  the  warehouse  roof 
had  caved  in,  and  the  store  was  a dangerous,  stinking  mess.  Equipment 
and  furniture  had  been  turned  topsy- 
turvy by  a river  of  mud  and  ash. 

Dangerous  mud  flows  known  as  lahars 
got  into  everything,  wiping  out  vehi- 
cles, roads,  bridges,  and  buildings. 

Every  day  for  a week,  Harding  went 
to  the  commissary  to  drag  out  food  for 
the  dining  hall.  “We  crawled  under  and 
over  debris  ...  the  sales  floor  was  under 
dirty,  smelly  water.  ...  We  groped 
around,  finding  cans  and  jars  ...  as 
long  as  the  seal  was  intact,  the  items 
inside  were  good.” 

The  U.S.  military  soon  began  mov- 
ing American  civilians  out  of  Clark 
and  San  Miguel.  Those  needing  med- 
ical attention  went  by  air  out  of  Subic; 
others  boarded  ships  at  Subic  and 
sailed  to  the  Mactan  Airfield.  Many 


people,  already  exhausted, 
became  seasick.  At  Mactan, 
things  didn’t  improve  much.  The 
place  “stunk  like  a latrine”  with 
overburdened  sewage  and  septic 
systems.  From  there,  everyone 
was  flown  to  Andersen  Air 
Force  Base,  Guam,  where, 

Bobby  Peters  later  recalled,  “For 
the  first  time  in  a very  long  time 
we  were  able  to  shower!” 

From  Guam,  the  people  of 
Clark  and  San  Miguel  scattered 
to  the  four  winds.  The  Clark 
store  never  reopened.  The  recov- 
ery team  shipped  out  what  they 
could  and  sold  the  rest  to  mili- 
tary retirees  in  the  area.  The 
store  officially  closed  on  July  31, 

1991,  but  it  had  really  gone  out 
of  business  June  10,  the  day  of 
the  evacuation.  A few  mementos 
were  recovered,  including  two 
award  plaques.  One  was  brought 
back  by  Steve  Rossetti,  assistant  to  longtime  congressional  staffer 
Williston  Cofer,  who  in  turn  presented  it  to  Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Dreska, 
head  of  the  DeCA  transition  team.  Today,  both  are  on  display  in  the 
DeCA  headquarers  building.  At  San  Miguel,  the  commissary’s  back  wall 
had  been  knocked  down  into  the  rear  storage  area.  Most  of  the  goods 
were  saved  and  sent  to  Subic  Bay,  and  most  of  the  equipment  was  sal- 
vaged. The  store  never  reopened  for  business  and  was  officially  closed 
on  November  14,  1991. 

It  took  three  months  to  clean  up  Subic.  The  commissary  lost  several 
of  its  warehouse  walls  during  earthquakes  following  the  eruption.  It 
reopened,  and  stayed  open  until  September  13,  1992.  Then,  all  three 
bases  and  all  three  stores — what  was  left  of  them,  at  least — became  the 
property'  of  the  Philippine  government. 


““I 


THE  COMMISSARY  WAREHOUSE  at  Subic  Bay  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  volcanic  ash  that 

had  been  thoroughly  soaked  by  Typhoon  Yunya.  DeCA  historical  file,  courtesy  Eddie  Frederick,  facilities  directorate 


DALE  BAUER,  intrepid  golfer 
and  security  officer  for  the  Clark  Air 
Base  commissary.  This  photo  was 
taken  several  years  later,  when  he 
worked  for  DeCA. 

DeCA  historical  file,  courtesy  Dale  Bauer 
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made  his  objections  to  the  new  agency 
known,  commended  AFCOMS  on  four- 
teen years  of  leadership  and  its  positive 
impact  on  “the  performance  of  our  war- 
riors.” He  also  urged  personnel  moving  on 
to  DeCA  to  strive  for  quality  service. 

The  signal  from  Ahearn  was  clear:  The 
Air  Force  had  officially  bought  into  the 
new  organization,  or  at  least  accepted  its 
inevitability,  and  was  ready  to  fully  cooper- 
ate in  its  evolution.  It  expected  its  people  to 
do  the  same. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  transition  team 
had  managed  to  sell  DeCA  to  a highly 
skeptical  work  force.  It  had  tried  to  assure 
everyone  that  they  would  all  still  have 
either  a job  or  a retirement  buyout.  Most 
of  the  big  personnel  cuts  were  going  to 
take  place  at  the  various  commissary  serv- 
ices’ regions  and  headquarters,  where 
many  of  the  employees  were  older  civil- 
ians who  had  settled  in  a particular  area. 
Although  they  had  all  signed  mobility 
agreements,  most  of  them  simply  didn’t 
want  to  uproot  their  families  and  move. 
Ultimately,  472  employees,  worldwide, 
declined  to  transfer,  but  all  but  twelve 
either  retired  or  accepted  new  civil  service 
positions  elsewhere. 

MEANWHILE ...  AND  ELSEWHERE 

As  the  transition  team  continued  its  prepa- 
rations to  stand  up  the  new  agency,  the 
existing  commissary  systems  kept  working, 
trying  to  function  as  if  it  were  business  as 
usual.  Certainly,  there  was  plenty'  to  keep 
commissary  employ'ees  busy'. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  for  the 
Soviet  Union  prompted  the  near-immedi- 
ate closure  of  some  U.S.  bases  in  Europe. 
Along  with  those  bases,  of  course,  went 
the  commissaries  that  had  served  their 
communities  for  decades.  Natural  disas- 
ters brought  about  the  sudden  closure  of 
more  bases  and  stores  in  the  Philippines. 
Commissary  personnel  helped  support 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  while  their  colleagues  enabled  the 
existing  store  systems  to  keep  functioning 
with  no  perceptible  drop  in  service. 
Conditions  in  Panama  resulted  in  tempo- 
rary changes  in  service  at  that  nation’s 
American  bases  and  commissaries. 


PANAMA:  A SMALL  TASTE 
OFTHINGSTO  COME 

On  Christmas  Eve  1989,  U.S.  forces 
invaded  Panama  to  oust  President  Manuel 
Noriega,  who  had  been  indicted  by  U.S. 
courts  for  illegal  drug  trafficking  and  had 
been  an  anti-American  dictator  in  a nation 
that  still  had  plenty  of  ties  with  the  United 
States' — ties  that  included  the  canal,  which 
the  United  States  still  ran,  and  several  mil- 
itary bases  in  the  old  Canal  Zone. 

Named  Operation  Just  Cause,  the  inva- 
sion was  staged  primarily  from  stateside 
Army  bases  at  Fort  Bragg,  Fort  Lewis,  Fort 
Hood,  and  Fort  Riley,  as  well  as  installa- 
tions in  Panama.  Although  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  were  heavily  involved  in  the 
operation,  the  preponderance  of  “boots  on 
the  ground”  belonged  to  the  Army. 

The  Army  Troop  Support  Agency 
already  ran  three  commissaries  that 
remained  in  Panama — the  stores  at 
Corozal,  Howard  Air  Force  Base,  and  Fort 
Gulick/Espinar — which  would  soon  find 
themselves  with  numerous  new  and  unex- 
pected customers.  Meanwhile,  all  subsis- 
tence, troop  issue  and  troop  feeding  were 
carried  out  through  Army  channels. 

When  the  fighting  stopped  and  the  mil- 
itary had  arrested  and  deported  Noriega, 
the  commissaries  held  concurrent  “Wel- 
come Back”  and  “Celebrate  America” 
sales.  The  stores  were  decorated  and,  as 


part  of  the  general  festivities,  some  of  the 
local  national  employees  wore  traditional 
Panamanian  dresses  and  performed  tradi- 
tional dances  to  entertain  the  shoppers. 
The  “Welcome  Back”  signs  were  aimed  at 
those  families  who  had  been  spirited  out 
of  the  country  before  the  operation 
began.  Customers  also  included  families 
who  had  remained  in  place  and  had  been 
there  all  along,  as  well  as  troops  who  had 
been  sent  in  specifically  for  the  hostilities. 
They  were  all  enthusiastically  greeted  at 
the  commissaries  by  their  pro-American 
Panamanian  commissary  staffs. 

A number  of  Panamanian  employees 
later  said  that  in  their  minds,  the  “Welcome 
Back”  signs  addressed  the  return  of  the 
United  States  in  force,  rather  than  any  par- 
ticular families  who  had  actually  left.  The 
whole  celebratory  atmosphere  was  their 
expression  of  delight  at  being  rid  of 
Noriega,  a sentiment  that  seemed  to  be 
shared  by  most  Panamanians. 

CRISIS  IN  THE  GULF 

On  August  2-3,  1990,  Iraq  invaded 
Kuwait,  throwing  the  Middle  East  into  an 
uproar  and  threatening  to  cause  a major 
war.  Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hussein, 
pressed  for  money  and  heavily  in  debt  to 
the  Kuwaitis — who  refused  to  forgive 
debts  he  had  accrued  while  waging  an 
eight-year  war  against  Iran — had  found  it 


1991:  BASE  CAMP.  During  Operation  Desert  Storm,  soldiers 
from  the  118th  Military  Police  Company  fill  sandbags  at  the  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps  Main  Command  Post,  Rafha  Airport,  Northern  Province, 
Saudi  Arabia,  on  February  5.  K 

Photo:  Army  Spc.  Randall  R.  Anderson,  . t! 

XVIII  Airborne  Corps  History  Office.  I 
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1990:  PERSIAN  GULF  DUTY.  LEFT  PHOTO:  Air  Force  Staff  Sgt.  Tom 
Miller  stacks  subsistence  and  Meals  Ready  to  Eat  (MREs)  in  a warehouse  in  the 
Saudi  desert  during  Operation  Desert  Shield.  BOTTOM  PHOTO:  Air  Force  Senior 
Master  Sgts.  Richard  Wood  and  Mike  Yaksich  from  the  Air  Force  Commissary  Service 
stand  guard  over  MREs.  Yaksich  wears  the  green  “European"  camoflage  battle-dress 
uniform,  while  Wood  was  among  the  first  to  get  the  Desert  BDU.  Note  in  both  photos 
the  continuing  use  of  the  crescent  symbol  for  foodstuffs,  afcoms  photos,  DeCA  historical  file 
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easy  to  conquer  the  world’s  most  oil-rich 
nation. 

But  Saddam  had  misjudged  the  reaction 
he  would  get  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  United  Nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  and  most  of  the 
Arab  world,  condemned  the  invasion. 
Saddam  promised  to  withdraw  from 
Kuwait  in  several  days,  but  that  never  hap- 
pened. At  that  point,  the  United  States 
decided  to  build  a coalition  of  nations  to 
take  action  in  what  is  probably  the  most 
volatile  region  of  the  world,  where  oil,  reli- 
gion, ancient  tribal  rivalries,  and  national- 
ism all  play  important  roles. 

Iraq’s  action  had  united  the  Arab  and 
Muslim  world  as  few  other  things  could;  all 
suddenly  had  a common,  dangerous, 
potential  foe.  Saddam  had  a history  of  mis- 
treating his  own  people,  and  the  long  war 
he  had  waged  against  Iran  had  been  both 
fruitless  and  horribly  destructive.  When  a 
treaty  finally  ended  it  as  a stalemate,  he 
called  it  a victory. 


COMMISSARY  AGENCY 
ROLES  IN  THE  GULF 

U.S.  troops  almost  immediately  began 
deployment  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  began 
Operation  Desert  Shield  to  guard  against 
any  further  adventurism  by  Iraq.  Although 
AFCOMS  was  already  drawing  down  and 
anticipating  its  consolidation  into  DeCA,  it 
had  one  more  major  role  of  its  own  to  play. 
The  rapid  deployment  of  troops  and 
equipment  by  aircraft  led  to  an  urgent  need 
for  rations  to  sustain  the  force.  Since 
AFCOMS  was  still  the  supplier  of  Air 
Force  subsistence,  on  August  9,  1990,  the 
AFCOMS  Emergency  Operations  Center 
(EOC)  activated  to  coordinate  the  pur- 
chase and  shipment  of  rations  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  EOC  maintained  a twenty-four- 
hour  vigil  for  constant  support,  readiness 
and  response  throughout  the  crisis.  Its  very 
existence  was  a classic  example  of  a posi- 
tive response  to  lessons  learned,  since  the 
facility  had  been  constructed  partially 


because  of  feedback  following  Operation 
Urgent  Fury  (the  invasion  of  Grenada)  in 
1983.  The  EOC  did  not  need  to  go  into  a 
heightened  state  of  readiness  since  the 
means  of  providing  subsistence  support 
were  already  in  place.  Prepositioned  rations 
within  a few  hours’  flight  of  the  crisis  area 
and  rations  on  cargo  ships  already  at  sea 
had  made  this  state  of  readiness  possible. 

By  August  30,  AFCOMS  had  estab- 
lished a central  distribution  center  at 
Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  for  the  delivery  of 
rations  to  the  field.  It  had  deployed  134 
personnel,  and  shipped  over  20,000  cases 
of  MREs  and  2,000  tons  of  B-Rations  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Overseeing  these  operations 
was  Air  Force  Maj.  Clesson  G.  Allman,  for- 
merly the  executive  officer  at  AFCOMS 
headquarters. 

Because  of  the  rapidity'  and  efficiency 
of  the  AFCOMS  response,  the  rations  not 
only  supported  Air  Force  personnel,  but 
were  also  instrumental  in  initially  sustain- 
ing Army,  Marine,  and  Naval  forces. 
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AFCOMS  ultimately  supplied  $10.7  mil- 
lion in  rations  to  the  Army,  as  well  as  sub- 
sistence assistance  to  Navy  hospital  facili- 
ties and  Marine  combat  personnel. 

Ultimately,  AFCOMS  deployed  171 
personnel  from  stations  around  the 
world  and  shipped  more  than  $55.1  mil- 
lion worth  of  rations  (nearly  14,000  short 
tons)  into  the  theater  of  operations.  The 
agency  ran  thirteen  troop  issue  and  sup- 
port locations  of  its  own,  where  a sixty- 
day  food  reserve  was  established  for  stor- 
age and  continual  distribution  to  combat 
units.  AFCOMS  also  provided  the  food 
needed  at  twelve  additional  troop  sup- 
port locations  run  by  third-country  con- 
tract workers.  More  AFCOMS  personnel 
supported  operations  from  various  loca- 
tions in  Europe. 

Of  the  radons,  $37.9  million  were  sent 
by  sealift,  $10.6  million  by  airlift,  and 
another  $6.6  million  in  prepositioned 
rations.  Because  of  religious  beliefs  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  limitations  existed  on  exactly 
what  sorts  of  food  and  other  materials 
could  be  shipped.  Some  items  that  would 
not  cause  an  upraised  eyebrow  in  the 
United  States  were  potentially  injurious  to 
U.S.-Saudi  relations.  Among  these  were 
pork  and  pork  by-products,  alcohol,  politi- 
cal or  non-Islamic  religious  materials,  and 
items  deemed  by  the  Saudis  to  be  porno- 
graphic (including  well-known  U.S.  maga- 
zines.) 

AFCOMS  continued  to  ship  goods  out 


of  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia, 
throughout  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm. 

However,  AFCOMS  was  not  acting 
alone.  The  Army’s  Troop  Support  Agency 
(TSA),  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
(DLA),  the  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center  (DPSC),  and  the  services’  exchange 
operations  all  played  important  roles  in 
troop  support  and  troop  feeding  through- 
out Desert  Shield  and,  subsequently. 
Desert  Storm.  In  addition,  individual  com- 
missary stores  from  each  of  the  services, 
but  especially  AFCOMS  and  TSA  stores  in 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  chipped  in 
by  sending  a variety  of  much-needed  items. 
Initially  there  was  a great  emphasis  on  bot- 
tled water,  but  as  desalinization  facilities 
became  available  in  the  theater  of  opera- 
tions, other  items  started  to  flow:  soft 
drinks,  sports  drinks,  chewing  gum,  and 
snacks,  to  name  a few. 

When  Operation  Desert  Shield  began, 
TSA  was  already  operating  two  commis- 
saries in-theater,  located  at  Dhahran  and 
Riyadh.  Originally,  TSA  was  going  to 
increase  those  stores’  operating  hours  to 
seven  days,  seven  hours  per  day,  but  early 
on  during  Operation  Desert  Shield,  both 
stores  were  declared  off-limits  for  deployed 
troops,  and  the  stores  returned  to  six-day 
operations.  The  reasoning  behind  that  deci- 
sion is  presently  not  a matter  of  record,  but 
the  cutback  was  probably  due  to  concerns 
about  security  as  well  as  the  fear  that  the 


stores  would  be  overwhelmed  by  a large 
influx  of  new  customers. 

Both  TSA  and  AFCOMS  feared  that  the 
buildup  and  the  war  in  the  Gulf  would 
wipe  out  their  operations  and  management 
(O&M)  funds  as  early  as  March  1991.  This 
did  not  occur,  thanks  in  large  measure  to 
the  rapid  victory. 

AFCOMS  provided  the  Army- Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  (AAFES)  with  108  mili- 
tary personnel  for  running  twenty  tactical 
field  exchanges  (TFEs),  and  trained  forty- 
five  Army  TFE  managers  in  a single-day 
session  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  These  per- 
sonnel each  took  supervisory  control  of  a 
TFE,  with  duties  including  shipment 
receiving,  sales,  accounting  and  inventory 
operations,  and  funds  security.  AAFES  also 
had  extensive  non-subsistence  operations 
in  the  Gulf,  with  250,000  square  feet  of 
storage  in  one  warehouse,  and  distributed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  catalogues  for 
hard  goods.  The  Marine  exchanges  worked 
with  AAFES  to  set  up  nine  mobile  ex- 
changes. When  business  became  brisk, 
those  running  the  Marine  exchanges  noted 
the  most  popular  items  were  Gatorade, 
sodas,  chewing  tobacco,  chocolate,  and  the 
American  flag. 

The  subsistence  directorate  of  DPSC 
and  the  DLA  played  essential  roles,  ship- 
ping millions  of  tray  rations  and  MREs, 
millions  of  pounds  of  meat  and  poultry, 
dairy  products,  sea  foods,  flour,  bottles  of 
water,  and  water  purification  tablets. 


1990:  STOCKTON,  Rough  and 

Ready  Island,  California.  The  store,  pictured 
here  at  Naval  Communications  Station 
Stockton,  was  built  in  1945  and  extensively 
remodeled  in  1977.  Its  front  entrance  used 
ramps  for  carts  and  wheelchairs  and  was 
covered  by  several  staggered  awnings.  The 
Stockton  commissary  closed  in  1998  due  to 
a decision  by  the  Navy  to  close  the  installa- 
tion. NAVRESSO  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 
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1990s:  AVIANO  Air  Base,  Italy. 

Thanks  to  the  spectacular  scenery  offered  by 
the  Italian  Alps,  shopping  trips  for  patrons  of 
the  Aviano  commissary  were  more  than  a 
little  special.  DeCA  historical  file 
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What  was  one  of  history’s  longest  sup- 
ply pipelines  had  been  quickly  established 
and  maintained.  It  was  an  impressive 
achievement  by  all  involved.  By  the  time 
the  air  war  began  on  January  16,  1991, 
troops  were  no  longer  complaining  that 
they  could  not  get  toothpaste,  shampoo, 
or  any  food  other  than  MREs.  The  com- 
missaries, exchanges,  DPSC  and  DLA  had 
made  significant  contributions  to  main- 
taining the  morale  of  coalition  troops 
throughout  the  buildup  and  conflict,  and 
had  thus  contributed  immensely  to  the 
victory. 

THE  GULF  WAR 
AND  ITS  AFTERMATH 

As  the  United  Nations’  deadline  for  leav- 
ing Kuwait  (midnight  on  January  15,  1991) 
approached,  Saddam  warned  that  if  the 
West  wanted  war,  he  would  unleash  the 
“Mother  of  all  battles.”  The  Western  allies 
believed  that  worldwide  terrorist  acts 
would  likely  occur  if  war  took  place. 

Nonetheless,  the  coalition  decided  to 
call  his  bluff.  On  January  16,  Operation 
Desert  Shield  gave  way  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm  as  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  began  military  operations  against 
Iraq.  It  started  with  an  all-out,  round-the- 
clock  air  assault  on  military  targets  in  Iraq, 
aimed  at  destroying  morale,  defenses,  com- 
munications, and  supply  lines — the  infra- 
structure that  is  the  classic  target  of  all 
modern  warfare. 

After  five  weeks,  on  February  23,  the 
allied  offensive  ground  operations  began. 
The  coalition  forces  enjoyed  enormous 
success,  with  few  casualties.  Just  four  days 


later,  President  George  H.  W.  Bush  de- 
clared victory  in  the  Gulf  War.  He  an- 
nounced a cease-fire,  contingent  upon 
Iraq’s  compliance  with  twelve  United 
Nations  resolutions. 

Time  would  tell  that  Saddam  Hussein 
would  ignore  those  resolutions  whenever 
possible.  In  1998,  he  would  expel  the  U.N. 
weapons  inspectors,  whose  presence  had 
been  part  of  the  cease-fire  agreements. 
That,  ultimately,  would  lead  to  yet  another 
Gulf  War,  and  the  ousting  of  Saddam’s 
regime. 

THE  COLD  WAR  ENDS 

The  catalyst  that  began  the  consolidation 
of  the  commissaries,  as  well  as  the  entire 
military  drawdown,  was  the  ending  of  the 
Cold  War. 

The  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union 
brought  about  the  end  of  the  world  with 
which  all  Americans  had  grown  familiar.  It 
had  actually  started  in  Czechoslovakia 
years  before,  in  1968,  with  a liberalization 
movement  that  was  suppressed.  It  revived 
and  grew  with  the  success  of  Poland’s 
Solidarity  labor  movement.  It  had  spread 
with  the  Soviet  disillusion  over  the  misad- 
venture in  Afghanistan.  Few  in  the  West 
actually  believed  it  would  happen,  but  it 
turned  out  that  the  Soviet  system  had 
become  a shell  of  its  former  self.  It  could 
no  longer  sustain  the  illusion  of  power, 
strength,  and  unity  that  had  propped  it  up 
for  forty  years. 

Few  Americans  were  prepared  for  the 
news  when  on  October  31,  1989,  the  Berlin 
Wall  came  down.  It  had  existed  since  1961; 
an  entire  generation  had  grown  up  know- 


ing the  wall  was  always  there.  The  wall’s 
demise  portended  changes  not  only  for 
Germany  but  also  for  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
Europe,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Within  a year,  on  October  3,  1990,  the 
reunification  of  East  and  West  Germany 
became  official. 

But  the  world  wasn’t  completely  chang- 
ed just  yet,  and  the  Soviets  were  not  quite 
ready  to  relinquish  their  hold  on  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Baltic  States.  On  January 
13,  1991,  Soviet  soldiers  seized  key  build- 
ings in  Vilnius,  Lithuania,  in  a crackdown 
on  liberal  nationalists.  Dozens  of  people 
were  killed  and  injured.  The  Soviets  felt 
free  to  act  because  the  West  was  distracted 
by  the  crisis  of  Iraq’s  invasion  of  Kuwait 
the  previous  August.  The  Soviets  were 
counting  upon  the  West’s  unwillingness  to 
interfere  in  Soviet  politics,  just  as  the  USSR 
was  being  counted  upon  for  its  cooperation 
in  the  unfolding  Gulf  crisis. 

Ultimately,  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
did  not  last  long,  and  the  Soviets,  reacting 
to  Western  displeasure  as  well  as  their  own 
internal  divisions,  were  unable  to  cope  with 
the  Baltic  situation.  Lithuania  declared 
independence — the  first  of  the  Soviet 
republics  to  do  so — in  March  1991,  and  the 
USSR  recognized  the  independence  of  all 
three  breakaway  Baltic  States  (Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia)  in  September. 

On  December  21,  1991,  two  and  a half 
months  after  DeCA’s  activation,  the  Soviet 
Union  formally  ceased  to  exist.  While  the 
monumental  significance  of  this  dissolu- 
tion is  obvious,  one  of  the  immediate  long- 
term ramifications  was  that  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary would  soon  begin  to  escalate  its  draw- 
down. Numerous  cutbacks  and  base  clo- 
sures would  follow. 

To  DeCA,  that  meant  a rapid  drop  in 
the  number  of  commissaries.  The  agency 
would  begin  with  over  four  hundred 
stores;  within  ten  years,  nearly  a third 
would  be  closed. 


MOTHER  NATURE 
SLAMS  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Just  a few  months  after  the  triumph  in  the 
Gulf  War,  U.S.  forces  in  the  Philippines 
confronted  foes  too  overwhelming  to  van- 
quish. Mother  Nature  and  an  untenable 
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political  situation  sealed  the  bases’  fate. 

Politics  and  economic  realities  were  the 
initial  concerns.  The  leases  for  U.S.  bases  in 
the  Philippine  Republic  were  up  for  renew- 
al, and  the  United  States  was  negotiating 
regarding  their  future.  Nationalist  Philip- 
pine political  sentiment  had  made  the 
negotiations  very  difficult,  with  the  Fili- 
pinos demanding  high  rents  that  the  U.S. 
viewed  as  exorbitant. 

That’s  when  Mother  Nature  stepped  in 
and  ended  all  discussions.  On  June  10,  after 
months  of  observing  and  measuring  the 
increasing  seismic  activity  of  Mount  Pina- 
tubo,  a volcano  that  had  been  dormant  for 
six  hundred  years,  officials  at  nearby  Clark 
Air  Base  evacuated  the  installation.  Two 
days  later,  the  mountain  exploded  with  a 
series  of  spectacular  eruptions.  Ash  fall 
soon  turned  day  into  night,  and  ash  accu- 
mulated on  the  ground  like  a dirty  snowfall, 
making  movement  nearly  impossible  and 
breathing  difficult. 

Three  days  later,  Typhoon  Yunya  slam- 
med into  the  islands,  adding  high  winds, 
terrifying  lightning  and  thunder,  torrential 
rains,  flooding,  mudslides,  and  ash  flows  to 
the  devastation.  Mixed  with  the  rain,  the 
ash  became  a heavy,  cement-like  substance 
that  destroyed  vegetation,  buckled  roofs, 
made  roads  and  runways  impassible, 
destroyed  bridges,  and  wrecked  vehicles 
and  aircraft.  Extensive  damage  quickly  put 
Clark  and  Naval  Communications  Station 
San  Miguel  out  of  operation. 

Naval  Base  Subic  Bay,  though  badly 
damaged,  functioned  as  a staging  area  for 
the  evacuation  of  non-essential  personnel. 
Later  it  served  as  the  major  point  of 
embarkation  for  withdrawing  all  forces. 

After  reassessing  the  political  situation, 
the  projected  rent  payments,  the  shrinking 
need  for  those  bases,  and  the  tremendous 
expense  involved  in  having  to  rebuild  the 
damaged  facilities,  the  United  States 
decided  it  would  not  renew  the  leases.  By 
the  end  of  1992,  all  U.S.  forces  had  left  the 
Philippines. 

BACK  IN  THE  STATES: 
OTHER  COMMISSARY  EVENTS 

While  these  disasters  were  unfolding, 
DeCA  continued  to  take  shape,  and  the 


r 


1991:  CLARK  COMMISSARY,  the  Philippines.  On  June  12  Mount 
Pinatubo,  a supposedly  dormant  volcano  near  Clark  Air  Base,  began  a series  of  erup- 
tions that  dumped  millions  of  tons  of  ash  on  the  base  and  the  surrounding  country- 
side. A mud  and  ash  lahar  poured  into  the  commissary,  inflicting  massive  damage. 
When  it  dried,  it  blocked  the  store's  entrance  and  parking  lot.  DeCA  historical  me 


services’  four  commissary  agencies — for 
the  time  being — continued  to  improve 
their  day-to-day  operations. 

In  terms  of  organization,  one  of  the 
more  significant  events  had  already  taken 
place.  On  October  1,  1989,  two  years 
before  DeCA  would  assume  all  commis- 
sary resale  functions,  the  Army  Food 
Service  function  was  transferred  from  the 
Troop  Support  Agency  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Logistics  Center.  TSA  went  from  support- 
ing several  key  services  for  soldiers,  includ- 
ing food  service  and  laundry  facilities,  to 
being  exclusively  a commissary  agency. 

The  same  year,  reflective  of  the  way 
things  had  been  changing  since  World  War 
II,  Army  Col.  Herbert  Lloyd,  chief  of  staff 
at  Fort  Drum,  New  York,  noted,  “Fort 
Drum  is  extremely  interested  in  soldier 
families.  The  priority  of  our  $1. 6-billion 
building  effort  speaks  for  itself  in  that  the 
first  thing  we  did  was  to  build  housing  for 
families.  The  next  priority  item  was  the  PX 
and  commissary.” 

The  new  Fort  Drum  store,  completed 
in  1988,  was  state  of  the  art.  It  was 
emblematic  of  the  services’  growing  con- 
cern over  their  members’  quality  of  life — 
three  words  that  in  future  years  not  only 
became  capitalized,  as  “QOL,”  they  be- 
came a regularly  used  buzz  phrase  among 
commissary  advocates. 

Two  other  phrases  were  popularized  at 
AFCOMS  and  TSA  by  their  respective 
commanders,  Maj.  Gen.  M.  Gary  Alkire  at 
AFCOMS  and  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  St. 
Arnaud  at  TSA.  Alkire  at  times  lightheart- 


edly referred  to  himself  as  “Head  Bagger” 
while  St.  Arnaud  called  himself  the  “Chief 
Lettuce  Fluffer.”  Neither  comment  was 
meant  to  be  self-deprecatory.  Both  men, 
popular  with  their  troops  and  civilian 
employees,  simply  saw  themselves  as 
friends  of  all  ranks.  Alkire  placed  a lot  of 
emphasis  on  customer  service,  getting  the 
customers  the  goods  they  wanted;  St. 
Arnaud’s  saying,  “Fluff  the  Lettuce,”  sim- 
ply meant  “get  it  done!” 

Both  commanders  supported  a popular 


CHIEF  LETTUCE  FLUFFER.’ 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  “Chuck"  St.  Arnaud,  TSA  com- 
mander, was  an  affable  and  personable.  He 
worked  with  the  transition  team  to  continue  high 
levels  of  customer  service  and  preserve  the  her- 
itage of  the  services’  commissary  systems. 
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management  method  known  as  Total 
Quality  Management  (TQM),  which 
endorsed  decentralization.  “TQM  accepts 
the  premise  that  all  people  are  good  and 
need  to  be  encouraged;  that  they  don’t 
need  to  be  micromanaged,”  St.  Arnaud 
said.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  in  a head- 
quarters being  a “police  force”  that  kept 
constant  watch  on  its  employees  to  make 
sure  they  did  everything  “by  the  book.” 

DeCA  would  actually  have  to  function 
both  ways:  It  would,  by  its  very  nature,  be 
more  centralized  than  the  four  disparate  sys- 
tems that  preceded  it;  yet  it  would  attempt  to 
decentralize  its  decision-making  powers  by 
making  the  regions  largely  autonomous. 

Alkire’s  NCOs  offered  proof  of  his 
popularity  on  January  14,  1989,  when  they 
formally  presented  him  the  highest  honor 
that  Air  Force  sergeants  can  bestow:  the 
Order  of  the  Sword.  They  honored  Alkire 
because  they  felt  he  had  substantially  con- 
tributed to  the  commissary  benefit,  and 
because  he  had  taken  a personal  interest  in 
them  and  their  welfare. 

After  an  eventful  and  successful  four- 
year  term  as  AFCOMS  commander,  Al- 
kire retired  and  was  succeeded  on 
December  28,  1989,  by  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  F. 
Swarts.  Before  he  left,  Alkire  had  some 
cautionary  and,  as  it  turned  out,  accurate 
predictions  for  the  future  of  commissaries. 
By  then,  the  writing  on  the  wall  was 
becoming  clear,  and  Alkire  feared  that  con- 
solidation was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
the  commissary  benefit. 

Alkire  was  concerned  the  new  agency 
would  be  unable  to  earn  all  the  savings  pro- 
jected by  the  Jones  Commission  because 
Congress  would  take  the  projected  savings 
“off  the  top,”  lifting  anticipated  savings  out 
of  the  commissary  budget  before  the  sav- 
ings had  actually  been  realized.  He  figured 
the  new  agency’s  headquarters  would  need 
more  than  the  projected  three  hundred 
people;  that  commissary  district  offices 
would  soon  have  to  close  for  a lack  of 
funds,  and  their  people  would  gravitate  to 
the  regions  or  would  find  themselves  posi- 
tions in  a different  career  field;  and  that 
computer  systems  for  the  new  agency 
would  not  be  anywhere  near  ready  by 
October  1,  1991.  He  also  feared  that  ero- 


‘HEAD  BAGGER/  Maj.  Gen.  M.  Gary 

Alkire,  AFCOMS  commander,  poses  as 
AFCOMS’  "Head  Bagger."He  was  able  to  visit 
most  of  the  AFCOMS  stores  during  his  tenure. 
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sion  of  the  commissary  budget 
would  result  in  reduced  customer 
service  and  more  customer  com- 
plaints because  of  fewer  cashiers, 
longer  lines,  and  fewer  operating 
hours. 

Shortly  after  assuming  com- 
mand of  AFCOMS,  in  addition  to 
his  objections  regarding  consoli- 
dation, Swarts  announced  at  his 
first  region  commanders  and 
directors  meeting  that  there  would 
be  changes  in  philosophy  during 
his  tenure,  while  retaining  the 
“customer  first”  commitment. 
This  would  mean  reemphasizing  a 
“back  to  basics”  approach  and  a 
conscious  effort  to  not  overlap 
stock  assortments  with  AAFES, 
when  such  restraint  would  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  customer. 

Swarts  had  an  ambitious,  solid 
program  in  mind  for  AFCOMS, 
but  the  Jones  Commission  and 


Col.  James  H. 
Scott 


Rear  Adm. 
H.  Donald 
Weatherson 


AFCOMS,  NAVRESSO,  TSA 
COMMANDERS  MOVE  ON 

Swarts  remained  AFCOMS  commander 
through  much  of  the  transition  period. 
His  dedication  to  duty  and  his  concern  that 
commissaries  and  exchanges  should  not 
step  on  each  others’  toes  would  serve  him 
in  good  stead.  When  his  stint  with 
AFCOMS  was  over,  he  became  the  com- 
mander of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  and  thus  was  the  only 
man  to  ever  command  both  AAFES  and 
one  of  the  services’  commissary  agencies. 

Swarts  also  was  the  first  AFCOMS  com- 
mander who  did  not  end  his  Air  Force 
career  by  retiring  from  AFCOMS.  His  suc- 
cessor, Col.  James  H.  Scott,  followed  suit, 
although  it  was  under  slightly  different  cir- 
cumstances. Scott  became  AFCOMS  com- 
mander effective  August  12,  1991, 
and  remained  in  that  position  for 
the  final  months  of  transition  to 
DeCA.  He  then  remained  in  place 
at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  becoming 
DeCA’s  Midwest  Region  director 
in  October  1991. 

With  the  impending  consolida- 
tion of  commissaries,  the  Navy 
Resale  and  Services  Support  Of- 
fice (NAVRESSO)  became  the 
Navy  Exchange  Service  Com- 
mand (NEXCOM),  as  of  June 
18,  1991.  Rear  Adm.  H.  Donald 
Weatherson  remained  in  com- 
mand, still  in  charge  of  Navy 
exchange  operations. 

NAVRESSO’s  commissary 
section  had  long  been  an  innova- 
tor, and  experimentation  with 
new  methodologies  and  tech- 
nologies had  been  one  of  its  hall- 
marks. NAVRESSO’s  predeces- 
sor, NSSO,  had  merged  Navy 
exchanges  and  commissaries  in 


the  consolidation  of  the  services’  com- 
missary agencies  took  precedence.  Swarts 
soon  found  himself  in  the  difficult  posi- 
tion of  presiding  over  an  organization  that 
was  being  phased  out  of  existence.  He 
nonetheless  dedicated  himself  to  keeping 
AFCOMS  viable  even  while  assisting  with 
the  creation  of  the  new  agency. 
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1946,  thirty  years  before  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  had  centralized  their  commissaries. 

In  1987,  the  Navy  stores  had  become 
the  first  of  the  commissary  systems  to  have 
100  percent  of  its  stores  converted  to  scan- 
ning at  the  checkouts.  In  1989,  fifteen  years 
before  DeCA  would  give  it  a serious  try, 
Navy  stores  were  already  experimenting 
with  self-checkout  systems  that  allowed 
customers  to  ring  up  their  own  purchases. 
At  the  time  of  the  consolidation,  the 
NAVRESSO  logistics  support  systems  for 
overseas  stores,  customer-oriented  mer- 
chandising, and  expanding  line-item  assort- 
ments were  among  the  changes  that  had 
already  been  implemented.  Such  innova- 
tions had  improved  the  Navy’s  bottom  line 
to  a remarkable  extent:  an  overall  increase 
of  42  percent  from  1985  to  1990. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Jones  Commission 
Report  and  the  consolidation  to  DeCA  did 
not  cause  too  much  consternation  at 
NAVRESSO,  even  after  it  became  clear  the 
agency  was  going  to  lose  its  commissaries 
to  DeCA.  That  was  at  least  in  part  because 
NAVRESSO’s  major  focus  had  always 
been  the  exchanges,  and  because  the  Navy 
was  comfortable  with  the  proposals  recom- 
mended by  the  Jones  Commission. 

For  example,  numerous  functions  that 
DeCA  planned  to  centralize  had  already 
been  centralized  by  NAVRESSO  to  either 
the  regions  or  to  the  headquarters  at  Staten 
Island.  These  functions  included  time- 
keeping, purchasing,  bill  paying,  inventory 
control,  central  distribution,  and  data  pro- 
cessing support. 

Tony  DeGaetano,  deputy'  commander 
of  NAVRESSO’s  Commissary  Operations 
Group  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation, 
remembered,  “We  continued  serving  our 
customers,  and  executed  our  program  as 
scheduled,  until  September  30.  We  were 
willing  to  let  the  commissary  side  of  the 
house  come  under  the  DoD  roof  while 
we  concentrated  on  the  NAF  (non-appro- 


priated  fund)  exchanges.  We  saw  the 
opportunity  for  many  of  our  commis- 
saries to  be  replaced  or  updated  far  soon- 
er than  would  have  been  the  case  had  we 
remained  separate  from  the  other  services.” 
The  main  issue  was  whether  or  not  the 
commissary  mission  could  be  carried  out, 
and  whether  the  sailors  and  retirees  would 
continue  to  receive  good  customer  serv- 
ice. “We  felt  our  mission  was  to  take  care 
of  the  sailor  and  the  retiree,  and  if  the 
commissaries  were  going  to  be  run  in 
accordance  with  the  expectations  of  the 
Jones  Commission,  those  needs  would  be 
met,  and  maybe  even  exceeded.” 

Following  the  consolidation,  the  Navy 
continued  to  operate  combined  commis- 
sary/exchanges with  DeCA’s  help.  In  1991 
these  were  known  as  “location  stores” 
because  they  were  generally  small  stores  at 
remote  or  isolated  geographical  locations. 
Each  was  a combined  commissary  and 
exchange,  which  today  would  be  called  a 
NEXMART.  DeCA  would  supply  grocery 
items  to  these  stores  and  provide  wages, 
on  a prorated  basis,  for  the  people  who 
performed  commissary  duties  (plus  a 
small  additional  percentage  for  overhead 
costs).*  The  items  were  sold  at  DeCA 


prices,  plus  the  surcharge,  but  NEXCOM 
would  continue  to  actually  run  the  stores, 
and  the  employees  in  the  commissary  end 
of  the  business  were  NEXCOM  employ- 
ees.  DeCA  would  not  be  involved  with 
the  management  of  these  stores.  As 
things  turned  out,  this  arrangement 
proved  satisfactory  to  both  agencies. 
DeCA  continues  to  supply  NEXMARTs 
around  the  world.** 

Three  days  after  the  formation  of 
NEXCOM,  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  St. 
Arnaud  retired  as  the  U.S.  Army  Troop 
Support  Agency’s  commander  and  was 
succeeded  by  Col.  William  “Bill”  Belcher, 
who  led  TSA  for  the  remainder  of  the 
transition  period. 

DeCA  EXAMINES 
THE  MARINE  CORPS  SYSTEM 

Although  the  Marine  Corps  ran  only  fif- 
teen commissaries,  both  the  Jones  Com- 
mission and  the  DeCA  transition  team  be- 
came interested  in  the  Marines’  system  of 
commissary  management  and  accounting. 
The  Jones  Commission  cited  the  Marines’ 
use  of  central  distribution  centers  (CDCs), 
centralized  pricing  and  automation.  The 
Marines  were  justifiably  proud  of  their 


* — That  is,  a cashier  ringing  up  goods  at  a rate  of  55  percent  commissary  items  and  45  percent  exchange  items  would  be  paid  55  percent  in  DeCA  funds,  45  percent  in 
NEXCOM  money.  Meat  department  employees  were  paid  100  percent  from  commissary  funds;  cleaning  crews  were  compensated  based  upon  how  much  of  the  store  was  com- 
missary, how  much  was  exchange. 

**  — The  fact  that  the  NEXAL4RTs  were  included  in  some  store  counts  (because  DeCA  supported  them)  but  were  left  out  of  others  (because  DeCA  did  not  actually  oper- 
ate them),  is  another  reason  the  number  of  commissaries  differed  from  one  list  to  another  in  1991-92. 
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paperless  programs,  including  electronic 
ordering,  electronic  invoicing,  and  elec- 
tronic funds  transfer. 

The  Marines  also  employed  some  seem- 
ingly unorthodox  business  practices  that,  as 
time  passed,  would  eventually  be  adopted 
by  DeCA.  In  1990,  the  Marines  had  begun 
checking  patron  identification  cards  at  the 
register  rather  than  at  the  traditional  ID 
desk  near  the  front  entrance.  This  policy 
saved  billets  at  every  Marine  store,  enabling 
the  stores  to  place  the  extra  staff  at  the 
cash  registers,  where  they  were  needed. 

Perhaps  the  Marines’  best  business 
practice  was  the  Commissary  Manage- 
ment Information  System  (CMIS),  an 
automated  network  for  supply,  inventory, 
accounting,  and  voucher  examination. 
Marine  commissaries  also  had  front-end 
scanning  equipment,  and  were  about  to 
implement  children’s  areas  in  stores, 
staffed  and  funded  by  the  installation, 
making  it  easier  for  families  with  young 
children  to  shop.  That  idea  wasn’t  new, 
having  been  used  by  commissaries  after 
World  War  II,  but  the  Marines  chose  to 
revive  it. 

In  1990,  Joseph  Jeu,  head  of  the  Marine 


Corps  Services  Branch  and  a member  of  the 
Jones  Commission,  oversaw  the  commissary 
program;  Patrick  Nixon,  who  would  later 
become  a DeCA  region  director,  and  even- 
tually became  the  agency’s  director  and  chief 
executive  officer,  was  the  Marines’  commis- 
sary program  manager. 

Jeu  acknowledged  that  not  everything 
the  Marines  did  was  necessarily  applicable 
to  everything  DeCA  would  need  to  do.  But 
he  was  confident  a lot  of  the  principles  by 
which  the  Marines  worked  were  adaptable 
to  the  larger  organization. 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  stores 
they  ran,  the  Marines  would  not  press  for 
a great  many  region  director  positions  or 
region  headquarters.  They  trusted  the 
new  organization  to  build  needed  new 
stores  at  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina; 
Camp  Pendleton,  California;  and  Kan- 
eohe Bay,  Hawaii.  Their  trust  paid  off;  all 
three  bases  would  receive  new  facilities 
between  March  and  July  1993.  The 
Marines  also  received  a region  headquar- 
ters and  a directorship  to  go  with  it. 
Nixon  became  director  of  the  Southwest 
Region,  headquartered  at  Marine  Corps 
Air  Base  El  Toro,  California. 


DEFENSE 

COMMISSARY  BOARD 

Before  DeCA  was  activated,  an  oversight 
board  was  created  to  provide  input  from 
the  military  departments.  The  Defense 
Commissary  Board  was  originally  design- 
ed to  provide  a forum  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  concerning  the  commissary  benefit. 
Chaired  by  the  DeCA  director,  its  mem- 
bers included  representatives  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  an  officer  and  a non- 
commissioned officer  from  each  of  the 
services  (appointed  by  the  secretaries  of 
the  military  departments),  and  others 
invited  by  the  DeCA  director. 

The  board’s  first  meeting,  held 
February  25,  1991,  was  the  occasion  for 
some  interesting  confrontations  that 
proved  that  the  discouragement  felt  by 
many  commissary  employees  wasn’t  sim- 
ply paranoia.  The  board  members  were 
getting  the  same  uneasy  feelings  about  the 
new  agency  and  its  emphasis  on  bottom- 
line  savings — not  savings  to  the  cus- 
tomers, but  savings  of  appropriated  dollars. 

Vice  Adm.  Jimmy  Pappas,  director  of 
logistics  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  sent 
a memo  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 


BIRTH  of  an 


GENCY 


ON  SEPTEMBER  27,  1991,  the  U.S. 

Army  Troop  Support  Agency 
(TSA)  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  and 
the  Air  Force  Commissary  Service  (AFCOMS) 
at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  both  held  deacti- 
vation ceremonies,  while  the  Navy  Resale  and 
Services  Support  Office  (NAVRESSO)  gave  up 
its  commissary  functions  and  became  the  Navy 
Exchange  Service  Command  (NEXCOM). 

The  following  Monday,  on  September  30, 
the  DeCA  activation  and  building  dedication 
ceremony  took  place  at  Fort  Lee,  though  the 
activation  did  not  become  official  until 
October  1.  The  building,  located  at  38th  Street 
and  E Avenue,  was  named  for  the  late  Rep. 

Bill  Nichols  (D-Alabama),  a longtime  commis- 
sary advocate. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  dedication  and  activa- 
tion ceremonies,  Colin  P. 

McMillan,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  defense  for  pro- 
duction and  logistics 
(ASD/P&L),  acknowl- 
edged the  efforts  of  the 
transition  team.  He  spoke 
for  many  when  he  said, 

“Today  . . . marks  the 
fruition  of  many  months 
of  hard  work  accom- 
plished by  those  charged 
with  the  transition  of  the 
services’  commissary  sys- 
tems.” He  was  pleased  to 
note  that  DeCA  was  “on 
schedule  and  on  budget.” 

For  Dreska,  the  cere- 
mony was  the  calm 
before  the  storm,  and 
provided  some  time  for 
catching  his  breath.  He 
had  prefaced  his  remarks 
at  the  activation  by  con- 
fiding, “I’ll  be  happy  when  this  day  is  over.  Then  the  work  will  start.” 

In  fact,  he’d  been  working  very  hard  for  eighteen  months,  and  the 
next  day,  October  1 , was  to  be  a hectic  start  to  the  next  stage  in  the 
consolidation  process.  Stores  around  the  world  held  grand  opening  par- 
ties and  celebrations,  many  complete  with  ribbon-cuttings,  cakes,  brass 
bands,  and  big  sales. 

Dreska  would  travel  to  grand  openings  at  Bolling  Air  Force  Base,  Fort 
Myer,  Naval  Air  Station  Patuxent  River,  and  Marine  Corps  Base 
Quantico,  all  on  the  same  day.  This  was  a deliberate  nod  to  honor  each  of 
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A MILITARY  COLOR  guard  opens  the 

DeCA  activation  and  building  dedication  ceremony 
on  September  30,  1991,  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia. 

I ! 


- MAJ.  GEN.  JOHN  P.  DRESKA  and 

William  Flynt  Nichols,  unveil  a portrait  of  Nichols’ 
father,  the  late  Congressman  “Bill*  Nichols.  The 
portrait  now  hangs  in  the  headquarters  building, 
which  was  named  in  his  honor. 


the  four  services,  and  was  symbolic  of  the  “purple”  nature  of  the 
newly  consolidated  agency.  Only  after  attending  these  ceremonies 
would  the  general  be  able  to  return  to  headquarters  and  begin  the 
arduous  task  of  guiding  the  fledgling  organization  through  its  first 
phases  of  operation. 

Personally,  he  had  much  to  celebrate.  As  he  had  hoped  all  along,  the 
changeover  had  been  so  transparent  to  the  customers  that  few  would 
have  known  their  stores  were  under  new  management  had  it  not  been 
for  the  special  ceremonies.  And  he  remembered  the  words  his  father, 
who  had  made  a fifty-year  career  of  the  grocery  business,  had  said  to 
him  shortly  before  passing  away  in  February  1991:  “John,  you’ve  got  to 
make  DeCA  happen.”  Dreska  had  done  so,  and  today  the  agency  he 
helped  “happen”  is  still  going  strong. 


^ DRESKA  AND  NICHOLS  share  the  ribbon-cutting 
duties.  The  official  party  included  (from  left)  Congressman  H. 
Martin  Lancaster  (D-North  Carolina);  Colin  McMillan,  assistant 
defense  secretary  (production  and  logistics);  Congressman  Norman 
Sisisky  (D-Virginia);  Lt.  Gen.  Leon  E.  Solomon,  commanding  gener- 
al, U.S.  Army  Combined  Arms  Support  Command  and  Fort  Lee;  and 
Chief  Master  Sgt.  Russell  N.  Moffett,  the  agency’s  senior  enlisted 

advisor.  DeCA  photos:  Sgt.  1st  Class  Derry I Fields 
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CONGRESSMAN  Norman  Sisisky  (D-Virginia) 
speaks  during  the  DeCA  activation  ceremony.  It  was  Sisisky 
who  pushed  for  DeCA  to  be  located  at  Fort  Lee.  He  died 
March  29,  2001,  at  the  age  of  79,  while  recuperating  from 
surgery.  DeCA  dedicated  a new  wing  of  the  headquarters  in 
his  honor  in  August  2001.  DeCA  photo:  Sgt.  1st  Class  Derryl  Fields 


Colin  McMillan  that  echoed  what  many 
commissary  workers  had  perceived:  “I  was 
given  the  impression  [by  DeCA]  that  the 
potential  for  greater  taxpayer  savings  was 
the  primary  goal,  and  not  necessarily  to 
provide  increased  benefits  to  the  cus- 
tomer.” Pointing  out  that  commissary 
patrons  used  $15.1  million  in  food  stamps 
and  $158  million  in  coupons  during  fiscal 
1990,  Pappas  claimed  that  those  figures 
were  “five  times  as  high  as  in  comparable 
supermarket  chains.  This  is  indicative  of 
the  economic  level  of  the  majority  of  our 
patrons  and  highlights  the  important  role 
the  commissary  benefit  plays  in  supple- 
menting military  pay.  The  importance  of 
maximizing  this  benefit  cannot  be 
overemphasized.” 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Carl  E. 
Vuono  had  the  same  impression,  saying 
Army  representatives  left  the  meeting  very 
discouraged  because  “it  was  clear  to  them 
that  DeCA  is  overly  oriented  on  operating 
efficiencies  and  savings,  and  not  sufficient- 
ly focused  on  . . . better  service  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  and  their  families. 
...  You’ve  got  a long  way  to  go  before  I’m 
convinced  that  commissary  consolidation 
is  going  to  improve  the  support  provided 
to  our  soldiers  and  their  families.  ... 
Commissaries  are  a key  element  in  our 
effort  to  recruit  and  retain  high-quality 
men  and  women,  but  commissary  privi- 
leges will  only  be  attractive  as  long  as  the 
service  is  the  best  that  we  can  provide.” 

Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  A.  “Bud”  Ahearn, 
former  AFCOMS  board  chairman,  had 
the  same  concerns  and  reminded 
McMillan  that  the  Air  Force  had  initially 
disagreed  with  the  consolidation  “because 
we  believed  that  consolidation  would 
degrade  Air  Force  commissary  service.” 
That  degradation  was  exactly  what  he 
feared  was  going  to  happen  unless  DeCA 
shifted  its  priorities. 

DeCA  representatives  replied  that 
whatever  taxpayer  savings  were  realized, 
DeCA  intended  to  reinvest  those  savings 
into  areas  that  would  also  improve  cus- 
tomer service.  McMillan  rejected  the  criti- 
cisms and  instructed  DeCA  to  hold  its 
course.  Still,  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  such  a 
late  date  the  services  were  still  making 


these  observations.  In  the  fol- 
lowing months,  when  DeCA 
personnel  used  the  word  “sav- 
ings,” they  were  careful  to 
make  it  clear  that  they  meant 
it  as  “savings  to  the  customer” 
as  well  as  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  next  Defense  Com- 
missary Board  meeting  was  at 
the  Pentagon  in  May  1991,  and 
it  proved  to  be  less  confronta- 
tional. The  meeting  included  a 
discussion  of  the  latest  patron 
survey,  initiated  by  DeCA  to 
establish  a marketing  research 
baseline.  The  survey  had  been 
conducted  by  the  Wirthlin 
Group,  which  had  interviewed 
a thousand  Air  Force  person- 
nel and  spouses  in  April  and 
May  of  1990.  A new  round  of 
fourteen  hundred  interviews 
among  members  of  the  other 
services  had  already  been  start- 
ed on  April  8,  1991.  Prelimi- 
nary results  of  both  surveys 
showed  strong  support  for  the 
commissaries. 

DeCA  ACTIVATION 

Finally,  fifteen  months  of  effort  began  to 
pay  off.  On  September  27,  1991,  both  TSA 
at  Fort  Lee  and  AFCOMS  at  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base  held  deactivation  ceremonies, 
while  NAVRESSO  gave  up  its  commissary 
functions  and  became  the  Navy  Exchange 
Service  Command  (NEXCOM). 

The  following  Monday,  on  September  30, 
1991,  the  DeCA  activation  and  building 
dedication  ceremony  took  place  at  Fort  Lee. 
The  building,  located  at  38th  Street  and  E 
Avenue,  was  named  for  the  late  Rep.  Bill 
Nichols  (D-Alabama).  Several  hundred  peo- 
ple were  in  attendance,  including  Con-gress- 
man  Norman  Sisisky,  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  DeCA  to  Fort  Lee; 
Congressman  H.  Martin  Lancaster  (D- 
North  Carolina)  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  chairman  of  that 
committee’s  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recrea- 
tion Panel;  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(production  and  logistics)  Colin  P.  Mc- 
Millan; Lt.  Gen.  Leon  E.  Salomon,  Fort  Lee 


commander;  and  William  Flynt  Nichols,  son 
of  the  late  Congressman  William  Nichols. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  dedication  cere- 
mony, Congressman  Sisisky  said,  “This  is 
a dream  come  true  for  the  post,”  and 
called  Congressman  Nichols  “one  of  the 
very  greatest  advocates  for  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  families.  It  is  particularly 
fitting  this  building  be  named  for  him.”  As 
a businessman,  Nichols  had  “felt  a sense 
of  responsibility  to  do  right  by  his 
employees,”  and  “understood  the  impor- 
tance of  rewarding  them  for  their  efforts. 
I think  that  accounts  for  Bill’s  remarkable 
measure  of  common  sense  and  compas- 
sion. I hope  that  having  Bill’s  name  on  the 
building  will  remind  us  of  his  high  stan- 
dards. They  require  us  all  to  renew  our 
dedication  to  serving  people  in  the  mili- 
tary. I like  to  think  Bill  will  be  up  there 
somewhere  looking  over  our  shoulders  to 
see  whether  we  do  the  right  thing.” 

Dreska  reminded  those  in  attendance 
that  Nichols  had  served  in  the  armed 
forces,  had  been  wounded  during  World 
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War  II,  and  was  a commissary  shopper 
himself.  Nichols  “never  forgot  his 
Alabama  roots,  and  always  looked  out  for 
our  junior  service  members  in  carrying 
out  his  duties.  His  record  and  the  legisla- 
tion he  supported  are  fine  testimony  to  his 

caring  about  our  service  members He 

was  keenly  interested  in  preserving  the 
commissary  benefit  when  others  were  not 
too  convinced  of  its  importance  to  serv- 
ice members’  quality  of  life.” 

Dreska  reiterated  the  accomplishments 
of  the  transition  team,  and  some  of  the 
agency’s  goals  and  plans  for  the  future. 
“Our  vision  of  becoming  the  best-run 
grocery  chain  in  America  takes  a giant 
step  toward  reality  today.  DeCA  will  build 
on  the  solid  foundation  laid  by  each  of  the 
services’  commissary  systems,  and  by 
those  who  have  worked  so  hard  at  the 
commissary  level  to  improve  customer 
service.” 

Dreska  also  paid  respects  to  the  late 
Congressman  Dan  Daniel,  Nichols’  close 
colleague.  Together  they  had  “fought  many 
batdes  on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  military  com- 
missary system.”  Congressman  Lancaster 
echoed  those  sentiments:  “No  one  con- 
tributed more  than  Dan  Daniel  and  Bill 
Nichols  to  military  quality  of  life.” 

Congressman  Nichols’  son,  William 
Flynt  Nichols  ]r.,  recalled  how  his  father 
clipped  coupons  and  took  him  to  shop  in 
the  Fort  Belvoir  commissary  every  Satur- 
day morning,  where  he  greeted  customers, 
store  workers  and  managers,  asking  them 
how  he  could  help  them  on  the  Hill.  “He 
loved  his  country,  the  military,  and  all  peo- 
ple. MWR,  PXs  and  commissaries  were  his 
greatest,  No.  1 priorides.”  Giving  constant 
personal  attention  to  others  meant  his 
shopping  suffered:  “After  we  got  home, 
mom  would  go  shopping  and  get  the  things 
we  really  needed.” 

Noting  the  importance  of  the  agency’s 
long  heritage,  Dreska  emphasized  at  the 
headquarters  activation,  “DeCA  will  build 
on  the  sound  foundation  laid  by  each  of 
the  services’  commissary  systems,  and  by 
those  who  work  so  hard  at  the  commis- 
sary level  to  improve  customer  service. 
This  consolidation  is  not  about  tearing 
down  the  existing  systems  and  starting 


“The  challenge  of  everyone 
in  DeCA  is  to  continue  to 
protect  this  benefit  ...  to 
continue  to  enhance  what 
military  members  and  fam- 
ilies have  for  years  rated  as 
one  of  their  top  benefits. 
Installation  com- 
manders can  rest 
assured  that  the 
valuable  quality  of 
life  benefit  that  we 
provide  will  contin- 
ue. We’re  in  the  peo- 
ple business.  We  will 
continue  to  help  them  do  a 
better  job  of  taking  care  of 
their  people.” 

— Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Dreska, 
during  DeCA’s  activation 
ceremony 


anew.  The  merger  of  the  systems  must  be 
viewed  as  an  evolution  of  the  commissary 
systems,  a further  refinement  of  the  over- 
all process  of  delivering  this  vital  non-pay 
compensation  benefit. 

“The  challenge  of  everyone  in  DeCA  is 
to  continue  to  protect  this  benefit  ...  to 
continue  to  enhance  what  military  mem- 
bers and  families  have  for  years  rated  as 
one  of  their  top  benefits. 

“Installation  commanders  can  rest 
assured  that  the  valuable  quality  of  life 
benefit  that  we  provide  will  continue. 
We’re  in  the  people  business.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  help  them  do  a better  job  of  taking 
care  of  their  people.”  Dreska  said  he  was 
aiming  for  customer  savings  of  at  least 
25  percent.  He  promised  to  listen  to  the 
patrons  and  establish  longer  hours. 

Dreska  added,  “We’ve  received  fantas- 
tic support  from  DoD.  No  payroll  trans- 
fer in  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
anywhere  near  what  we’ve  been  through, 
especially  when  you  take  it  from  all  four 
services.” 

The  accomplishment  was  truly  remark- 
able. In  fifteen  months’  time,  the  services’ 


twenty-two  regions  had  been  combined 
into  seven,  with  eleven  districts  and  two 
service  centers.  Four  headquarters  had 
been  consolidated  into  one,  and  1,670  jobs 
had  been  cut  from  the  four  services’  com- 
missary systems  above  store  level.  The  new 
agency  assumed  control  of  41 1 sales  stores 
and  two  troop-support-only  facilities  in 
Greenland,  and  provided  support  to  the 
commissary  sections  in  seventeen 
NEXMARTs. 

Stores  worldwide  staged  events 
celebrating  “Grand  opening  under 
DeCA.”  Many  parties  and  celebra- 
tions included  ribbon-cuttings, 
cakes,  speeches,  and  big  sales.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  these  special  events,  most 
customers  probably  would  have  been 
unaware  there  had  been  a changeover.  The 
process  had  largely  gone  unnoticed  by  the 
patrons,  just  as  Dreska  had  hoped. 

In  the  final  tally  a few  months  later, 
every  employee  of  the  old  commissary 
systems  had  been  either  offered  a job  or 
had  been  able  to  retire.  This  was  true 
even  in  Europe,  where  job  entitlements 
varied  from  one  country  to  another,  so 
foreign  employees  actually  had  no  trans- 
fer rights  during  the  DeCA  consolida- 
tion. All  but  twelve  commissary  employ- 
ees in  Europe  either  retired  or  had 
accepted  a position  elsewhere  within  the 
federal  government.  Those  twelve  had 
turned  down  job  offers  that  would  have 
forced  them  to  relocate. 

A lot  of  blood,  plenty  of  sweat,  and 
not  a few  tears  went  into  DeCA’s  creation, 
but  the  people  who  made  those  sacrifices 
were  determined  to  make  things  work. 
Those  who  were  responsible  for  the  tran- 
sition never  really  received  the  credit  nor 
the  accolades  they  deserved,  because  they 
were  immediately  immersed  in  the  job  of 
getting  the  new  organization  running 
smoothly.  As  it  turned  out,  there  would  be 
some  severe  bumps  in  their  path.  But  all- 
in-all,  it  had  been  a remarkable  accom- 
plishment, achieved  in  an  amazingly  short 
amount  of  time,  and  within  budget — a 
rare  feat  indeed. 


1991:  MAJ.  GEN.  JOHN  P.  DRESKA,  DeCA's  first  director,  addresses  the  crowd  attending  cere- 
monies on  September  30  activating  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency.  The  event  also  dedicated  DeCA’s  head- 
quarters building  to  the  late  Congressman  William  F.  "Bill”  Nichols.  Seated  behind  Dreska  were  (from  left)  Air 
Force  Chief  Master  Sgt.  Russell  N.  Moffett,  the  agency’s  first  senior  enlisted  advisor;  the  congressman's  son, 
William  Flynt  Nichols;  Army  Lt.  Gen.  Leon  E.  Salomon,  commanding  general,  U.S.  Army  Combined  Arms  Support 
Command  and  Fort  Lee;  Colin  McMillan,  assistant  secretary  of  defense  (production  and  logistics)  [obscured]; 
and  Congressman  Norman  Sisisky.  DeCA  photo:  sgt.  1st  Class  Derryi  Fields 
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RONOLOGY  of  KEY  EVENTS 


9-1991 


MARCH  12, 1989 


MARCH  15, 1989 


MARCH  29-30, 
1989 

APRIL  1989 


cy),  directing  the  DoD  to  “initiate  a comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  commissary  system.” 

While  reiterating  that  he  was  interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  commissary  privilege,  and  stating  the 
1989  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  strong- 
ly endorsed  the  commissary  privilege  by  prohibit- 
ing the  privatization  of  military  commissaries, 
Leath  said  it  was  time  for  an  “unrestricted  base- 
line reassessment  of  the  DoD  commissary  pro- 
gram” because  of  the  many  disparate  and  incon- 
sistent approaches  the  four  services’  commis- 
saries were  taking. 


A CONTRACT  home-delivery  service  at  the 
Bitburg  Air  Base,  Germany,  commissary  cost  60 
cents  per  bag  and  was  much  appreciated  by  per- 
sonnel (especially  those  with  small  children)  living 
in  nearby  high-rise  apartments.  The  service  was 
reminiscent  of  times  when  home  delivery  had 
been  commonplace.  (Stars  & Stripes , European  edi- 
tion, 12  Mar  1989) 


SIXTEEN  SOVIET  physicians — fifteen  gener- 
als and  one  KGB  agent — toured  the  Langley  Air 
Force  Base,  Virginia,  commissary  as  part  of  an 
exchange  program  to  promote  better  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the  USSR. 
( AFCOMS  Checkout , May/Jun  1989,  p.  12) 


FIRST  EXERCISE  conducted  at  the  AFCOMS 
Emergency  Operations  Center  (EOC). 


THE  JONES  Commission,  a special  working 
group,  began  meeting  at  the  Pentagon  and  nearby 


THE  NATIONAL  Defense  Authorization  Act 
strongly  endorsed  the  existing  military  resale  sys- 
tem by  prohibiting  the  privatization  of  the  military 
commissaries. 


NAVY  COMMISSARIES  were  stocking  an  aver- 
age of  7,800  line  items  in  their  grocery  depart- 
ments. ( Navy  Commissary  Program , p.  5) 


REFLECTIVE  of  the  way  things  had  changed 
since  World  War  II,  Army  Col.  Herbert  Lloyd, 
chief  of  staff  at  Fort  Drum,  New  York,  noted, 
“Fort  Drum  is  extremely  interested  in  soldier  fam- 
ilies. And,  the  priority  of  our  $ 1.6-billion-building 
effort  speaks  for  itself  in  that  the  first  thing  we  did 
was  to  build  housing  for  families.  The  next  priori- 
ty was  the  PX  and  commissary.”  (Troop  Support 
Digest,  Spring-Summer  1989,  p.  33) 


MAJ.  GEN.  M.  Gary  Alkire,  commander  of 
AFCOMS,  received  the  Order  of  the  Sword — the 
highest  accolade  Air  Force  NCOs  could  bestow — 
from  the  agency’s  NCOs  (see photo  beloiv). 


World  Events:  Soviet  troops  pull  out  of 
Afghanistan. 


MARVIN  LEATH,  chairman  of  the  Morale, 
I Welfare,  and  Recreation  Panel  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee’s  Subcommittee  on 
Readiness,  wrote  to  then-Army  Maj.  Gen. 
Donald  W.  Jones,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  (military  manpower  and  personnel  poli- 


1989: ORDER  OF  THE  SWORD, 

(January).  Chief  master  sergeants  from  AFCOMS 
headquarters  and  its  regions  present  Maj.  Gen. 

M.  Gary  Alkire  with  a crossed  sword  and  certifi- 
cate that  accompanied  the  bestowal  of  the 
“Order  of  the  Sword. "Front  row,  (from  left):  Chief 
Master  Sgts.  Horace  Brown  and  Glenn  Lewis, 

Maj.  Gen.  Alkire,  and  Chief  Master  Sgt  Jerry 
Laycock.  Back  row  (from  left):  Chief  Master  Sgts. 
Robert  Stromberg,  Steve  Overly,  Apolinar  (Paul) 
Pena,  Richard  Scholz,  Benny  Harper,  and  Russ 
Moffett.  The  sword  itself,  fifty-eight  inches  long,  is 
bigger  than  most  historical  broadswords  actually 
used  in  battle.  Today  it  is  on  display  at  DeCA 
headquarters. 

AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


JUNE  3-4, 1989 


SEPTEMBER 

1989 


SEPT.  21-22, 
1989 


SEPT.  22, 1989 


OCT.  1, 1989 


OCT.  31,  1989 


Crystal  City,  Virginia,  to  assess  military  commis- 
sary programs.  Composed  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers, it  was  headed  by  Army  Lt.  Gen.  Donald  W. 
Jones,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  defense. 
AFCOMS’  Col.  Richard  J.  Tessier  served  as  Jones’ 
staff  director  and  study  group  leader. 

World  Events/History:  The  Chinese  army 
crushed  a peaceful  demonstration  by  thousands  of 
pro-democracy  students  and  workers  protesting  in 
Peking’s  Tiananmen  Square.  Sources  vary  from 
400  to  2,600  civilian  deaths.  Injuries  numbered 
from  7,000  to  10,000. 

ARMY  BRIG.  GEN.  Charles  E.  St.  Arnaud 

replaced  Brig.  Gen.  James  S.  Hayes  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  Troop  Support  Agency  (TSA). 

HURRICANE  HUGO  made  landfall  in  South 
Carolina.  The  commissary  at  Shaw  Air  Force  Base 
sustained  heavy  damage  (including  the  destruction 
of  several  walls,  one  meat  cooler,  and  the  roof 
over  the  store’s  freezer).  The  store  was  able  to  con- 
tinue operating  for  five  days  using  emergency  gen- 
erators. Rather  than  let  its  meat  products  spoil,  the 
store  gave  away  $7,000  worth  of  meat  to  various 
relief  organizations  on  base.  Meanwhile,  the  store 
at  Charleston  Air  Force  Base  was  able  to  open  the 
day  after  the  hurricane  passed.  Six  registers  and  a 
handful  of  employees  kept  busy,  with  the  biggest 
sellers  being  milk,  bread,  charcoal,  and  thousands 
of  gallons  (sixty-five  hundred  gallons  per  day)  of 
bottled  water.  (“Lessons  Learned  from  Hurricane 
Hugo,”  22  Jun  1990,  filed  in  “Disasters”  binder  in 
DeCA  historical  files) 

THE  FIRST  DRAFT  of  the  Jones  Commission 
Report  was  released  to  the  services  for  comment. 

THE  ARMY  food  service  function  was  trans- 
ferred from  TSA  to  the  U.S.  Army  Logistics 
Center.  (Hucles,  Haversack,  p.  136) 

World  History:  The  Berlin  Wall  came  down 
after  separating  communist  East  Berlin  and  East 
Germany  from  democratic  West  Berlin  since 
1961.  The  wall’s  demise  signaled  changes  not  only 
for  Germany  but  also  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
Europe,  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 


1989:  LaJUNTA,  Colorado.  Lt.  Col.  Harry  Mamaux,  AFCOMS 
Southwest  Region  director,  presents  a ceremonial  key  to  Lt.  Col.  James 
B.  Houston,  commander  of  LaJunta  Air  Force  Station.  AFCOMS  present- 
ed these  keys  at  every  grand  opening  and  reopening.  The  keys  were 
symbolic  of  the  philosophy  of  all  the  commissary  agencies:  “We  built 
the  store  and  we  run  it,  but  the  store  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 

105131131100."  DeCA  historical  file,  courtesy  Peterson  Air  Force  Base 

■ injuries.  The  explosion  may  have  been  connected 
with  similar  bombings  in  Ankara  and  Istanbul, 
which  were  carried  out  in  protest  over  the  results 
of  the  Turkish  elections. 


DEC.  14, 1989 


THE  FINAL  Jones  Commission  Report  rec- 
ommended two  options:  keep  the  status  quo,  with 
several  adjustments,  or  completely  consolidate  all 
DoD  commissaries.  The  report,  which  was  the 
document  upon  which  the  consolidation  of  the 
services’  commissary  systems  into  DeCA  was 
based,  did  not  recommend  privatization. 


DEC.  19, 1989 


U.S.  Military  History:  U.S.  forces  in  Panama 
began  the  ouster  of  President  Manuel  Noriega 
under  Operation  Just  Cause.  The  LIS.  govern- 
ment had  indicted  Noriega  on  international  drug 
trafficking.  Noriega  took  refuge  in  the  Vatican 
embassy  in  Panama  City,  but  eventually  surren- 
dered to  U.S.  forces  and  was  transported  to  Florida 
to  stand  trial  for  violation  of  drug  laws. 


DEC.  28, 1989 


MAJ.  GEN.  Robert  F.  Swarts  became  AFCOMS 
commander,  replacing  Maj.  Gen.  M.  Gary 
Alkire,  whose  retirement  was  effective  January  1, 
1990.  Swarts  declared  1990  to  be  AFCOMS’  ‘Year 
of  the  Customer.” 


NOV.  9, 1989 


A BOMB  EXPLODED  outside  the  commissary 
at  Izmir,  Turkey.  Damage  was  light,  and  since  the 
commissary  was  closed  at  the  time,  there  were  no 


DEC.  29, 1989 


SWARTS  CALLED  a special  staff  meeting  to 
address  the  Jones  Commission’s  revised  report,  dis- 
cuss its  possible  ramifications,  and  prepare  a suitable 
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1980s  - 1990s 


1990 


JANUARY  1990 


JAN.  23, 1990 


JAN.  23-26, 
1990 


FEB.  11, 1990 


MARCH  27, 1990 


MAY  15, 1990 


MAY  15, 1990 


MAJ.  GEN.  Robert  F.  Swarts  (AFCOMS),  Brig. 
Gen.  Charles  E.  St.  Arnaud  (TSA),  Rear  Adm. 
H.  Donald  Weatherson  (NAVRESSO),  and 
Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  T.  “Tom”  Adams  (USMC) 
testified  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee’s  Subcommittee  on  Readiness.  The 
committee  was  disposed  to  let  commissary  consol- 
idation become  a reality,  but  left  unanswered  the 
question  of  what  form  the  new  agency  would  take. 

U.S.  Military  History:  The  Philippine  government 

announced  that  leases  on  all  U.S.  bases  were  ter- 
minated, with  the  bases  to  be  closed  in  1991. 

A LETTER  from  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Donald  Atwood  announced  that  a Defense 
Commissary  Agency  would  be  formed  to  con- 
solidate the  commissary  systems.  The  director  of 
the  new  agency  would  report  to  Colin  R. 
McMillan,  the  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for 
production  and  logistics  (ASD/PL).  Production 
and  Logistics  was  to  be  allocated  $3  million  within 
five  days  for  initial  operations  and  maintenance 


response.  The  basic  response  would  be  that 
AFCOMS  opposed  consolidation  of  DoD  com- 
missaries; but  if  DoD  decided  in  favor  of  it,  then 
AFCOMS  would  volunteer  to  be  the  lead  service. 


Grocery  Store  History:  The  military  commisaries 
weren’t  the  only  ones  consolidating.  Over  the 
decade  a number  of  private-sector  grocery  merg- 
ers occurred,  including:  Dominick’s,  Randall’s, 
Tom  Thumb,  Carr’s,  and  Vons  (with  Safeway 
stores);  Fred  Meyer,  Ralphs,  QFC,  Iking  Soopers, 
and  Cala-Bell  (with  Kroger);  Stop  & Shop,  Bi-Lo, 
and  Ahold  (Giant  Foods);  Kohl’s,  Waldbaum’s,  and 
Farmer  Jack  (A  & P);  and  Big  Star  and  Food  World 
(with  Harris-Teeter). 


TSA’s  DIRECTORATE  of  clothing  and  servic- 
es moved  to  the  Army  Materiel  Command.  This 
included  water  purification  & desalinization. 


REAR  A D M . H.  Donald  Weatherson  replaced 
Rear  Adm.  Rodney  K.  Squibb  as  commander  of 
NAVRESSO.  (Navy  Commissary 
Program) 


DURING  HIS  first  AFCOMS 
Region  Commanders  and  Direc- 
tors Conference,  Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  F.  Swarts  anounced  that 
the  commissary  service  would 
retain  the  “customer  first”  com- 
mitment but  reemphasize  a “back 
to  basics”  direction  and  attempt 
to  avoid  overlap  stock  assort- 
ments with  AAFES  exchanges. 


THE  FIRST,  and  last,  AFCOMS 
“Prime  FARE  Rodeo”  competi- 
tion was  held  at  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas,  in  conjunction 
with  the  AFCOMS  Region 
Commanders/Directors  Confer- 
ence. WFien  the  conference  was 
held  again,  DeCA  would  be  spon- 
soring it. 


World  History/Politics:  Nelson 

Mandela  was  freed  from  a South 
African  prison  after  being  incar- 
cerated for  twenty-seven  years. 
Mandela  would  become  president 
of  South  Africa  four  years  later. 


ABOVE:  The  Northeast  Region  team  con- 
ducts a planning  session.  The  team  was  one 
of  ten  regional  teams  participating  in  the 
annual  AFCOMS  competition  held  at 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  The  compe- 
tition consisted  of  seven  events:  “Fog  of 
War,”  tent  raising,  forklift  obstacle  course, 
ground  crew  ensemble,  troop  support,  confi- 
dence course,  and  the  TFE  Test.  RIGHT: 

Staff  Sgt.  Philip  Prater,  Team  leader,  partici- 
pates in  the  troop  support  event.  The  cres- 
cent symbol  on  the  box  still  denotes  “subsis- 
tence." AFCOMS  photos,  DeCA  historical  file 


MAY  17, 1990 


JUNE  20, 1990 


JUNE  26, 1990 


JULY  9, 1990 
JULY  11, 1990 


AUG.  2-3, 1990 


AUG.  9, 1990 


AUG.  30, 1990 


resources  for  the  transition  period.  McMillan  was  to 
coordinate  with  the  director  of  Administration  and 
Management  and  other  unspecified  appropriate 
officials  to  submit  a charter  directive  for  the  new 
agency  by  July  16, 1990,  and  to  assemble  a transition 
team  on  or  about  June  1.  This  letter  officially  estab- 
lished DeCA. 

A MEMO  from  Colin  McMillan  (ASD/PL)  to 
the  assistant  secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  and  to  the  director  of  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  (DLA)  asked  for  nominations  to  the  DoD 
Commissary  System  Transition  Team. 

THE  SERVICES  selected  people  from  their 
commissary  agencies,  and  components  of  DLA 
for  duty  with  the  transition  team  (s ee  Appendix  8). 

AT  THE  ALA  Northeast  Region  Conference, 
Colin  McMillan  (ASD/PL)  announced  Army  Maj. 
Gen.  John  P.  Dreska  would  be  DeCA’s  first  direc- 
tor. Dreska,  at  the  time,  was  the  commander  of  the 
Defense  Construction  Supply  Center  of  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

THE  DeCA  transition  team  began  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

DRESKA,  as  the  newly  selected  DeCA  director, 
visited  AFCOMS  headquarters  and  met  with  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  F.  Swarts.  Dreska  also  addressed  the 
AFCOMS  commissary  officers,  meeting  in  San 
Antonio  for  ACT  (annual  commissary  training)  ’90. 

U.S.  Military  History:  Iraq  invaded  and  con- 
quered Kuwait.  Iraq  promised  to  withdraw  its 
troops  within  a few  days,  but  this  would  never 
occur.  The  United  Nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  and  most  of  the  Arab 
world,  condemned  the  invasion. 

AFCOMS’  Emergency  Operations  Center 

began  its  first  real-world  operation  after  Iraq’s 
invasion  of  Kuwait,  which  was  threatening  to  esca- 
late into  a full-scale  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
EOC  maintained  constant  readiness  and  response 
throughout  the  crisis. 

AFCOMS  had  established  a central  distribution 
center  at  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  for  the  distribution 
of  rations,  deployed  134  personnel,  and  shipped 
more  than  20,000  cases  of  MREs  and  2,000  tons  of 
B-Rations  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
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1.990:  FORT  DEVENS,  Massachusetts.  Charles  Wiker 

(left),  TSA  Northeast  Commissary  Region  director,  helps  Fort  Devens 
officials  turn  the  ceremonial  shovelfuls  of  dirt  during  the  groundbreak- 
ing for  the  new  Store.  TSA  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


SEPT.  18, 1990 


THE  DeCA  transition  team  recommended  to 


Colin  R.  McMillan  (ASD/P&L)  that  the  new 


agency  should  located  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia. 


SEPT.  19-20, 1990 


THE  COMMISSARY  service  commanders  met 
with  the  DeCA  transition  team  at  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  at  Cameron  Station,  Virginia,  to 
discuss  and  clarify  the  draft  DeCA  headquarters 
organization.  Participants  particularly  discussed 
bill-paying  and  accounting  methods,  and  the  man- 
power needed  for  certain  functions. 


OCT.  1, 1990 


DeCA  WAS  ESTABLISHED  as  a provisional 
organization,  as  per  the  May  1 7 memo  from  Colin 
McMillan,  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  pro- 
duction and  logistics. 


OCT.  3, 1990 


World  History:  The  reunification  of  East  and 
West  Germany  became  effective  on  this  date. 


OCT.  10, 1990 


THE  FINAL  AFCOMS  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  was  held  at  AFCOMS  headquarters. 
Briefings  centered  on  the  transition  into  DeCA,  a 
recap  of  the  service’s  construction  of  new  com- 
missary facilities  since  1976,  and  its  support  of 
Desert  Shield.  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  A.  Ahearn, 
chairman  of  the  board,  commended  AFCOMS  on 
fourteen  years  of  leadership  and  its  positive  impact 
on  “the  performance  of  our  warriors.”  He  also 
urged  AFCOMS  personnel  moving  on  to  DeCA  to 
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DEC.  7, 1990 


strive  for  quality  service. 


DoD  DIRECTIVE  5105.55,  Subject  Defense 
Commissary  Agency,  was  issued  by  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  J.  Atwood.  This 
directive  covered  the  purpose,  applicability,  mis- 
sion, organization,  functions,  responsibilities, 
organizational  relationships,  authority,  and 
administration  of  the  new  agency.  Since  the 
directive  was  effective  immediately,  the  Second 
Biennial  Review  of  the  Defense  Agencies  and 
DoD  Field  Activities  (Nov  1991,  p.  B-l),  used  this 
as  the  date  of  DeCA’s  official  establishment, 
rather  than  May  15,  1990. 


NOV.  26-28, 1990 


DEC.  13, 1990 


JAN.  13, 1991 


AT  THE  COMMANDERS’  Conference  at  TSA 
Headquarters,  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  participants  dis- 
cussed proposals  on  the  various  functional  areas  of 
DeCA,  a draft  timeline  for  the  new  agency,  as  well 
as  numerous  unresolved  issues.  This  was  when 
Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Dreska’s  first  selections  for 
deputy  director,  region  directors,  and  headquarters 
departmental  directors  were  first  publicly 
announced.  (Military  Market,  Jan  1991,  pp.  16,  145) 


JAN.  14, 1991 


MAJ.  GEN.  Robert  F.  Swarts  told  AFCOMS  per- 
sonnel that  if  DeCA  selected  them,  they  were  avail- 
able to  go,  unless  they  were  absolutely  needed  by 
AFCOMS.  “Getting  DeCA  established  and  rolling 
is  just  too  important  for  us  to  say  no,”  he  said. 


DRESKA  selected  Roy  C.  Speight,  deputy  to 
the  AFCOMS  commander,  as  the  DeCA  deputy' 
director. 


Political  History:  Soviet  soldiers  seized  eight  key 
buildings  in  Vilnius,  Lithuania,  in  a crackdown  on 
liberal  nationalists.  Dozens  of  people  were  killed 
and  injured.  The  Soviets  may  have  taken  this  action 
at  this  particular  time  because  the  West  was  distract- 
ed by  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  and  was  also 
unwilling  to  interfere  in  Soviet  politics,  since  the 
USSR  was  being  counted  upon  for  its  cooperation  in 
the  Middle  East  crisis.  Ultimately  the  Soviet  action  in 
Lithuania  only  led  to  the  situation  escalating,  result- 
ing in  Lithuania  declaring  independence — the  first 
of  the  Soviet  republics  to  do  so  when  the  USSR 
began  to  dissolve.  The  significance  of  the  ultimate 
dissolution  of  the  USSR  is  obvious:  The  Cold  War 
was  coming  to  an  end,  and  one  of  the  long-term 
results  was  that  the  U.S.  military  would  experience 
numerous  cutbacks. 


U.S.  Military  History:  As  the  Jan.  15  deadline 

(effective  at  midnight)  for  Iraq  to  withdraw  from 
Kuwait  drew  closer,  U.S.  military  installations  around 
the  world  went  on  heightened  security  alerts.  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein  had  warned  that  if  the 
West  wanted  war,  the  “mother  of  all  battles”  would 
be  the  result;  the  Western  allies  believed  that  world- 


I wide  terrorist  acts  would  likely  occur. 


990:  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  Texas.  The  longevity  of  this  store  at  Naval  Air  Station  Corpus  Christi  was  remarkable.  It 
jted  back  to  1942  and  had  undergone  several  renovations  that  kept  it  open  for  fifty  years.  It  caught  fire  in  July  1959,  but  damage 
as  kept  to  a minimum,  and  the  store  eventually  reopened.  When  DeCA  took  over  the  store  in  1991,  it  had  14,474  square  feet  of 
lies  area  and  eight  checkouts.  DeCA  replaced  it  with  a new  facility  in  November  1994.  DeCA  historical  file 
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1991:  NAVAL  SUBMARINE  BASE  BANGOR  , Washington.  As  the  commissary  celebrated 

its  transition  to  DeCA  on  October  1,  customer  Linda  Wright  received  a new  bicycle  thanks  to  a vendor  give- 
away. Congratulating  her  and  presenting  the  bike  is  Bob  Meria,  deputy  commissary  officer;  watching  is  the 
commissary  officer,  Navy  Master  Chief  Bob  Liwanag.  The  Bangor  commissary  was  one  of  NAVRESSO’s  finest 
stores.  Under  Liwanag  it  had  won  two  of  the  previous  three  Richard  M.  Paget  awards  as  the  Navy’s  best  large 
commissary.  Under  DeCA,  it  won  the  “best  store”  award  in  2004.  DeCA  photo:  Gene  Royer 
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JAN.  16, 1991 


AT  5:35  P.M.  (Eastern  Standard  Time),  the  U.S. 
and  its  allies  shifted  from  Operation  Desert  Shield, 
the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia,  to  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  the  military  action  aimed  at  removing  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait.  The  first  operations  were  in 
the  form  of  round-the-clock  air  strikes  against  mil- 
itary and  government  targets. 

By  this  time,  AFCOMS  had  been  providing 
MREs  and  other  rations  to  U.S.  military  personnel 
from  every  service.  The  EOC  did  not  go  into  a 
heightened  state  of  readiness  since  the  means  of 
providing  subsistence  support  were  already  in 
operation.  Maj.  Clesson  G.  Allman,  former 
AFCOMS  headquarters  executive  officer,  oversaw 
AFCOMS  troop  support  operations  in  the  Gulf. 

Ultimately,  AFCOMS  deployed  171  personnel 
from  stations  around  the  world  and  shipped  more 
than  $55.1  million  worth  of  rations  (nearly  four- 
teen thousand  short  tons)  into  the  theater  of 
operations. 


FEB.  23, 1991 


U.S.  Military  History:  Allied  offensive  ground 
operations  began  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and 
Iraq.  The  U.S.  and  its  allies  enjoyed  enormous  suc- 
cess, with  few  casualties. 


Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E.  St.  Arnaud,  commander  of  the  U.S.  Army  Troop  Support 
Agency,  addresses  the  crowd  of  well-wishers  during  retirement  ceremonies  on  June  21, 1991,  at  Fort 
Virginia.  Watching  and  listening  is  Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Dreska,  who  had  been  appointed  as  the 
mander  of  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency,  which  was  sodh  to  absorb  St.  Arnaud's 
ncy.  DeCA  historical  file 
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1991:  THE  RUSSIANS  ARE  COMING.  Soviet 

sailors  from  the  guided  missile  cruiser  Marshall  Ustinov,  the  guided 
missile  destroyer  Simferopol,  and  the  replenishment  ship  Dnestr  visit- 
ed NAVRESSO’s  commissary  and  exchange  at  Naval  Air  Station 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  July.  Here,  two  of  the  sailors  pose  with  two 
NAVRESSO  employees.  This  was  not  the  first  time  such  detente  had 
taken  place  in  a commissary;  sixteen  high-ranking  Soviet  physicians— 
fifteen  generals  and  one  KGB  agent— had  visited  the  store  at  Langley 
Air  Force  Base,  Virginia,  in  1989.  Such  visits  were  a sign  that  the  Cold 
War  was  rapidly  coming  to  an  end.  Photo  courtesy  Exchange  & Commissary  News 
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FEB.  25,  1991 

DRESKA  CHAIRED  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Defense  Commissary  Board.  Its  members  included 
representatives  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  an 
officer  and  a non-commissioned  officer  from  each 
of  the  services  (appointed  by  the  secretaries  of  the 
military  departments),  and  others  invited  by  the 
DeCA  director.  Board  members  had  misgivings 
about  the  new  agency  and  its  initial  emphasis  on  pri- 
oritizing the  savings  of  appropriated  dollars  over 
savings  to  the  customers. 

JULY  17-18, 1991 

FEB.  27, 1991 

U.S.  Military  History:  President  George  H.  W. 
Bush  declared  victory  in  the  Gulf  War  and 

announced  a cease-fire,  contingent  upon  Iraq’s 
compliance  with  twelve  U.N.  resolutions.  Of  the 
more  than  half-million  U.S.  troops  sent  to  the 
Gulf,  148  were  killed  in  combat,  another  145  died 

JULY  31, 1991 

in  accidents,  and  467  were  wounded. 

AUG.  12, 1991 

MARCH  14,  1991 

AFCOMS’  directorate  of  engineering  relocated  to 
the  second  floor  of  the  former  Central  Region 
offices  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  in  prepa- 
ration for  becoming  the  design  and  construction 
division  of  the  DeCA  facilities  directorate. 

AUG.  18-21, 1991 

JUNE  1991 

ARMY  COL.  Bill  G.  Belcher  replaced  Brig. 
Gen.  Charles  A.  St.  Arnaud  as  TSA  commander 
for  the  final  months  of  the  transition  to  DeCA. 

JUNE  12, 1991 

AFTER  SIX  HUNDRED  years  of  dormancy, 
the  Mount  Pinatubo  volcano,  on  the  main  island 
of  Luzon,  in  the  Philippines,  erupted,  causing  a 
major  ash  fall.  Three  days  later,  Typhoon  Yunya 
slammed  into  the  islands,  adding  high  winds,  terri- 
fying lightning  and  thunder,  torrential  rains,  flood- 

SEPT. 27, 1991 

ing,  mudslides,  and  ash  flows — mixtures  of  mud, 
water,  and  ash,  called  lahars — to  the  devastation. 
The  resulting  destruction  to  U.S.  bases — including 
the  commissaries  at  Clark  Air  Base,  Naval 

SEPT.  30, 1991 

Communications  Station  San  Miguel  and  Naval 
Base  Subic  Bay — would  play  a part  in  the  United 
States’  eventual  departure  from  the  Philippines. 

OCT.  1, 1991 

JUNE  1991 

Political  History:  Slovenia  and  Croatia  declared 
their  independence  from  Yugoslavia.  Major  fight- 
ing erupted  between  Croats  and  Serbs. 

JUNE  18, 1991 

WITH  THE  impending  consolidation  of  com- 
missaries, NAVRESSO  was  renamed  NEXCOM, 
for  Navy  Exchange  Service  Command.  (Navy 
Commissary  Program,  p.  7) 

OCT.  1, 1991 

JUNE  21,  1991 

A RETIREMENT  ceremony  was  held  for  Army 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  A.  St.  Arnaud,  TSA  com- 
mander (see  photo,  page  384). 

EMPLOYEES  and  customers  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station  Jacksonville,  Florida,  commissary  found  out 
first-hand  exactly  how  much  friendlier  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  become  (see  photo, 
page  384).  Sailors  from  three  Soviet  warships — the 
guided  missile  cruiser  Marshal  Ustinov,  the  guided 
missile  destroyer  Simferopol  and  the  replenishment 
ship  Dnestr — were  allowed  to  shop  at  the  base’s 
retail  oudets.  (E  & C News,  15  Oct  1991,  p.  54) 

THE  CLARK  Air  Base  commissary  in  the 
Philippines  officially  closed  after  being  knocked 
out  of  operation  during  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Pinatubo. 

AIR  FORCE  COL.  James  H.  Scott  replaced 
Maj.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Swarts  as  AFCOMS  com- 
mander for  the  final  transition  to  DeCA. 

Political  History:  A coup  was  attempted  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  oust  Premier  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  from  power.  Soviet  tanks  in  the 
streets  of  Moscow  backed  the  Russian  people 
instead  of  the  coup  leaders.  Boris  Yeltsin,  who 
in  June  had  been  elected  president  of  the 
Russian  Federation,  stood  atop  an  armored  per- 
sonnel carrier  to  support  Gorbachev. 

TSA  AT  FORT  LEE,  Virginia,  and  AFCOMS  at 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  both  held  deactivation 
ceremonies. 

A DEDICATION  ceremony  was  conducted  for 
the  DeCA  headquarters  building  at  Fort  Lee. 
The  building  was  named  for  the  late 
Congressman  Bill  Nichols.  DeCA’s  activation 
ceremony  was  also  held,  with  the  activation 
becoming  official  the  following  day. 

THE  PREMIERE  issue  of  Military  Grocer,  a new 
magazine  devoted  to  the  commissaries,  was  pub- 
lished by  Edward  M.  and  Loretta  M.  Downey  of 
Downey  Communications  in  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

DeCA  WAS  ACTIVATED.  The  new  organiza- 
tion officially  assumed  control  of  over  four  hun- 
dred commissaries,  supported  thirteen  Navy 
location  stores,  and  had  more  than  twenty-two 
thousand  employees.  (See  Appendix  11  for  DeCA’s 
original  store  locations .) 


- 1951:  REDSTONE  ARSENAL,  Alabama.  This  is  an  unusual  photograph  in  that  it  was  taken  near  the  end  of  the  grand 
opening  day  rather  than  the  beginning.  The  shelves  were  by  now  becoming  bare;  only  bread,  crackers,  and  some  canned  goods  are  evident 
in  this  view.  The  sign  on  the  railing  in  the  foreground  says,  “Leave  your  little  trouble  here  and  shop  in  peace;"  it  was  not  referring  to  the  cus- 
tomers’ children,  but  to  an  old  German  adage  to  leave  your  cares  at  the  door.  The  sign  is  a reminder  that  Redstone  was  home  to  Wernher 
Von  Braun  and  numerous  German  scientists  who  were  working  on  the  U.S.  missile  program.  DeCA  historical  file 


TRADITIONAL  COMMISSARY  ritual  is  the  grand 
||  opening,  conducted  when  a new  or  renovated  store 
opens  its  doors.  Since  World  War  II,  at  least,  these  events 
have  been  local  newsmakers  and  community  social  events. 
Nowadays,  huge  crowds  attend,  eager  to  see  the  new  facility  and 
take  advantage  of  the  numerous  opening-day  bargains.  Often  there 
are  bands  and  color  guards,  and  sometimes  reanactment  groups  or 
official  military  ceremonial  units  inject  some  local  history  into  the 
proceedings.  Dignitaries  make  short  speeches,  and  there  are  many 
heartfelt  congratuladons  exchanged,  followed  by  the  symbolic  rib- 
bon-cutting. Once  the  doors  open,  the  crowd  surges  forward  to 
breathe  life  into  the  new  facility.  A festive  air  prevails  with  decora- 
tions, vendor-sponsored  contests,  giveaways,  and  free  food  samples. 
Product  mascots  greet  customers  of  all  ages. 

When  AFCOMS  personnel  opened  a commissary,  they  always 
presented  the  base  commander  with  a ceremonial  key  to  the  store. 
The  message  was,  “It’s  your  store,  we  just  run  it  for  you.”  TSA 
picked  up  on  that  idea,  and  gave  it  a little  twist:  The  base  engineers 
sometimes  presented  a ceremonial  key  to  the  TSA  people  who  were 
going  to  run  the  commissary. 

Today  there  are  no  keys,  but  the  messages  are  the  same:  This 
building  is  run  by  the  agency  for  the  installation  and  the  local  customers.  And, 
as  with  AFCOMS  and  TSA,  every  new  store  gets  a bronze  plaque 
reminding  the  patrons  that  the  store  was  built  with  their  surcharge 
funds.  They  are  not  only  customers;  they  are  partners,  investing  in 
the  future  of  the  benefit. 


■y 
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1958:  TRUMAN  PLAZA,  BERLIN, 

Germany.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  whimsical 
ribbons  made  from  sausages,  officials  in 
Berlin  use  a butcher-block  table  and  a 
meat  cleaver  to  cut  this  store's  ribbon. 


Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


1940s:  CAMP  LEJEUNE,  North  Carolina. 

Customers  pack  the  store  during  the  grand  opening 
at  the  Midway  Park  community  commissary.  The 
store  is  swamped  by  the  overflow  crowd. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps  Historical  Center 
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^ 1958:  SHEPPARD  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  Keeping  the 
children  entertained  and  out  of  trouble  while  their  parents  shop 
proves  easy  to  do  with  a movie  projector  and  some  well-chosen  car- 
toons. Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


* 1956:  PLATTSBURGH  Air  Force  Base,  New 

York.  For  a few  years  it  became  popular  to  use  link  sausages 
instead  of  ribbons  for  grand  opening  ribbon-cuttings. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


^ 1955:  FOSTER  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  Tech  Sgt.  J.  H. 

Irwin,  the  store  noncommissioned  officer-in-charge,  waits  with  meat 
department  employees  for  their  first  customer  at  the  grand  opening. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 
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► 1957:  TAIPEI, 

Taiwan.  The  April  29  grand 
opening  included  a cake-cut- 
ting.  Here,  Chief 
Commissaryman  R.  E.  Tharp 
serves  customers  slices  of  the 
ceremonial  cake,  which  is 
topped  with  an  icing-covered 
aircraft  carrier,  at  the  store’s 
“commissioning  ceremonies.” 
The  flag-bearing  decoration 
atop  the  cake  looks  like  a com- 
bination of  a pagoda  and  a 
deck  island.  Modern  grand 
openings  always  include  at 
least  one  cake,  but  this  cake  is 
the  earliest  one  found  as  of  the 
date  of  this  book’s  publication. 

U.S.  Navy  Historical  Center 


► 1978:  BARKSDALE  Air  Force  Base, 

Louisiana.  Enlisted  airmen  cut  the  ribbon  at  the  grand 
opening  of  the  new  AFCOMS  commissary.  The  old 
store,  originally  built  as  a quartermaster  warehouse  in 
1934,  had  a dozen  checkouts  and  a sales  area  of  sev- 
enteen thousand  square  feet,  and  had  won  the  Air 
Force  award  as  "Best  Store,  Worldwide,”  in  1974  and 
1975.  The  new  facility  was  nearly  twice  as  big,  and 
was  equipped  with  twenty-one  checkouts.  Still  in  oper- 
ation today,  it  was  a co-winner  of  the  Eastern  Region’s 
“Best  Large  Store"  in  1999-2000. 

AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


► 1969:  MIDWAY  ISLAND, 

Virginia.  Marine  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  J.  Fields 
poses  with  a young  mom  and  her  baby  dur- 
ing the  grand  opening  of  the  branch  store 
at  Midway  Island,  a housing  area  ten  miles 
from  the  main  store  at  Marine  Corps  Base 
Quantico.  Fields  took  a personal  interest  in 
this  store  when  he  discovered  the  enlisted 
families  living  in  the  Midway  Island  commu- 
nity had  to  make  the  twenty-mile  round-trip 
to  the  base’s  main  store.  That  trip  caused 
real  difficulties  for  those  families  with  chil- 
dren, or  for  those  with  only  one  vehicle. 

The  store’s  four  hundred  line  items  includ- 
ed products  that  were  geared  for  small 
families,  such  as  fifty  baby  food  items, 
small-cut  roasts,  and  small  packages  of 
chops  and  poultry.  Fields  said  the  store 
was  modeled  after  a similar  facility  in  Camp 
Pendleton’s  Sterling  housing  area. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


1376:  F©§t?  SAM  HOUSTON,  Texas 

On  July  7,  Col.  DeWItt  Cook,  director  of  Industrial 
operations  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  presents  a cere- 
monial key  to  the  commissary  to  Ron  Renaud, 
deputy  director  of  TSA’s  Midwest  Region  commis- 
sary field  Office.  U.S.  Army  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 
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◄ 1982:  FORT  STORY, 

Virginia.  During  the  June  15  grand 
opening,  cashier  Beverly  Wilson  rings 
up  the  purchases  of  Col.  J.  T. 

Sprague  as,  in  the  background,  a 
photographer  captures  the  moment 
on  film  from  a different  angle. 

TSA  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


1988:  BROOKS  Air  Force  Base,Jexas.  % 
Grand  openings  often  draw  upon  Ibcal  dultur^  ant 
entertainers  to  add  excitement  to  the  occasion. 
These  mariachi  performers  liven  things  up  during 
the  store  opening  in  San  Antonio. 

AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


► 1986:  GIEBELSTADT, 

Germany.  Soldiers  in  this  small  community 
receive  an  early  Christmas  present  with  the 
grand  opening  of  a new  store  on  December 
23.  Brig.  Gen.  James  S.  Hayes,  TSA  com- 
mander, is  second  from  the  left.  The  commis- 
sary officer  is  using  the  famous  and  tradition- 
al ceremonial  scissors  that  usually  couldn’t 
cut  anything,  but  they  were  great  for  photos. 

TSA  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 
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1986:  FORT  MEADE, 

Maryland.  Congressman  Dan  Daniel  (inset 
photograph)  shakes  hands  with  employ- 
ees during  the  grand  opening.  BELOW: 
Fort  Meade’s  ultramodern  appearance 
was  quite  an  attention-grabber. 

Tf^A  nhntns  DeC.A  historical  file 


i 1983:  FORT  BENJAMIN  HARRISON, 

Indiana,  January  12.  Ron  Renaud,  representating  TSA 
Midwest  Region’s  commissary  operations  (fifth  from  left), 
poses  with  post  and  commissary  personnel  at  the  grand 
opening  of  this  new  store  in  Indianapolis. 

U.S.  Army  photo:  Earl  Johnson,  DeCA  historical  file 
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^ 1993:  EGLIN  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  May  4.  Bob  Tate, 
DeCA  director  of  operations  (right)  helps  two  officials  cut  the  ribbon 
with  what  may  be  the  largest  oversized  scissors  ever  used  at  a 
grand  opening.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


Air  Force  Base, 
North  Dakota,  Cashier  Sherry  Brock 
welcomes  a friend’s  baby  to  the  August 
grand  opening.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


- 1994:  CARLISLE  BARRACKS, 

Pennsylvania,  November  15.  Maj.  Gen.  Richard 
Beale,  DeCA  director,  meets  some  young  patrons 
at  the  grand  opening.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


► 1995:  OROTE, 

Guam,  Sept.  14.  There’s  never 
a lack  of  food  at  a commissary 
opening  or  at  the  pre-opening 
party  the  night  before.  These 
happy  volunteers  wait  to  serve 
guests  at  the  buffet  table. 

DeCA  photo:  Sam  Cagle 
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^ 1997:  FORT  RILEY,  Kansas,  April  29.  The  post  command- 
ing general’s  mounted  guard,  dressed  in  uniforms  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, attend  the  commissary  grand  opening  ceremonies. 

DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 

i 1994:  FORT  MYER,  Virginia,  November  8.  A German  Oompa  band  enter- 
tains Customers  during  the  grand  Opening.  DeCA  photo:  Sgt.  1st  Class  Derryl  Fields 


1993:  MOGADISHU,  Somalia.  Soldiers  line  up  during  the  grand  opening  of  the  universi- 
ty tactical  field  exchange  (TFE).  During  the  U.S.  deployment  of  troops  to  Somalia  for  Joint  Task  Force 
Provide  Relief,  DeCA  arranged  for  logistics  support  and  provided  most  of  the  people  who  ran  several 
TFEs,  while  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES)  supplied  most  of  the  merchandise.  The 
university  TFE  was  located  in  a dilapidated  room  with  only  two  thousand  square  feet  of  space,  but  it 
was  open  twelve  hours  a day,  six  days  a week,  and  offered  four  hundred  items.  In  an  average  week  it 
served  4,550  customers,  who  spent  $110,000.  DeCA  photo  courtesy  Senior  Master  Sgt.  Randy  Eller 
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^ 2005:  LAJES  FIELD, 

the  Azores,  January  25.  Shoppers 
at  the  grand  reopening  fill  out  entry 
blanks,  hoping  to  win  one  of  the 
vendor  giveaways  piled  in  a tradi- 
tional Azorean  wooden  boat. 
(Gaivota  is  Portuguese  for  seagull 
—which  explains  the  drawing  of  a 
bird  under  the  boat’s  name.)  The 
commissary  at  Lajes  Field  received 
a $4.2-million  renovation  that  gave 
the  store  a new  ceiling,  lights,  floor, 
new  shelving,  freezers,  and  chill 
cases.  This  was  the  commissary’s 
first  upgrade  in  more  than  fifteen 

years.  DeCA  photo  courtesy  Lajes  Field 


~ 2002:  NEW  RIVER  , North  Carolina. 

Carrying  on  the  tradition  of  having  a big  cake  at  grand 
opening,  the  new  commissary  at  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station  New  River  used  a double  decker,  decorated 
with  the  familiar  DeCA  grocery  cart. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  of  New  River  commissary 

► 2000:  FORT  BRAGG  SOUTH, 

North  Carolina,  August  15.  Product  mascots  are 
always  popular  at  grand  openings.  Despite  the  big 
eyes  on  this  rooster,  he  needs  a guide  to  help  him 
around  the  store.  Product  mascots  are  long  on  clever- 
ness but  a little  short  on  visibility  and  ventilation 
inside  the  costume.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 
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2005:  CAMP  HUMPHREYS,  Korea,  March 

3.  Soldiers  shop  in  their  new  $8.3-million  commissary. 
Officials  counted  1,002  patrons  on  opening  day.  The  store 
had  five  checkouts,  6,500  line  items,  and  10,930  square 
feet  of  sales  area.  Photo:  Roger  Edwards,  Area  III  public  affairs 


4 2002  KINGS  BAY,  Georgia, 

November.  Base  and  commissary  officials  cheer 
the  cutting  of  the  ribbon,  officially  reopening  the 
store  at  Naval  Submarine  Base  Kings  Bay  after 
an  extensive  renovation.  Jim  Carnes  (center), 
store  director,  jubilantly  holds  up  a piece  of  the 
ribbon.  Scott  Simpson,  at  the  time  DeCA’s 
Eastern  Region  director,  is  at  far  right.  The  lady 
with  the  flag  is  then-cashier  Leonara  Mills;  she  is 
currently  a management  support  center  clerk. 
The  naval  officer  is  Capt.  John  Cohoon,  base 
commander. 

U.S.  Navy  photo:  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  John  Anton 


4 2004:  KUNSAN, 

Korea,  June  16.  The  entrance  to 
the  new  commissary  shows  the 
decorations  associated  with  fes- 
tivities of  a grand  opening.  At  this 
store,  unaccompanied  airmen 
received  a new  $5. 7-million  com- 
missary with  6,849  line  items  and 
15,400  square  feet  of  sales  area. 

DeCA  photo:  Nancy  O'Nell 


^ 2000:  AVIANO  Air  Base,  Italy, 

November,  7.  Festivities  completed,  the  open- 
ing-day crowd  surges  out  of  the  parking  lot  to 
get  a taste  of  their  new  store.  They  found  a facil- 
ity covering  60,800  square  feet,  with  a 29,500- 
square-foot  sales  floor,  twelve  checkouts,  and 
10,563  line  items.  Within  four  years,  it  would 
twice  win  the  award  as  the  “Best  Large 
Commissary  Outside  the  United  States.” 

DeCA  photo:  Gerri  Young 


1997:  FORT  RILEY, 

Kansas.  Hundreds  of  balloons 
helped  create  a festive  and 
patriotic  atmosphere  at  the 
grand  opening  in  April. 

DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt^l,"wm 


“ The  end  of  a long,  arduous  journey.'’  - Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Dreska,  referring  to  DeCA’s  formation. 


STRENGTHENING 

1991  - 1999 

THE  BENEFIT 


SO  IT  WAS  THAT  the  new  organization— the  consolidated 
commissary  agency  for  which  many  people  had  worked 
so  hard— was  officially  in  operation  as  of  October  1, 

1991.  As  its  director,  Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Dreska,  said  at  the  time, 
that  date  marked  “the  end  of  a long,  arduous  journey  for  some  of 
us,  and  the  beginning  of  new  challenges  for  all”  commissary  per- 
sonnel. Indeed,  these  challenges  began  a new  era  for  commissary 
employees  and  customers  alike. 

Ceremonies  at  commissaries  worldwide  included  opening-day 
parties,  ribbon-cuttings,  vendor  giveaways,  brass  bands,  and  big 
sales.  The  hoopla  nonplussed  some  customers,  who  didn’t  under- 
stand why  there  was  a grand  opening  for  the  same  store  they’d 
been  patronizing  all  along.  To  the  agency’s  credit,  the  transition  to 
DeCA  had  gone  largely  unnoticed  by  most  shoppers. 
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The  next  sixteen  years  would  be  filled 
with  activity  at  all  levels.  The  agency  would 
confront  numerous  and  varied  attempts  at 
privatization.  Several  major  reorganizations 
would  be  aimed  at  making  the  agency  more 
cost-effective  and  streamlined.  Many  bases 
on  which  stores  were  located  would  be 
closed  due  to  base  realignment  and  closure 
(BRAC),  budgetary,  and  other  considera- 
tions, and  the  stores  usually  closed  with 
them.  Many  building  and  renovation  proj- 
ects would  start,  and  while  most  of  them 


saw  fruition,  others  would  fall  by  the  way- 
side,  overcome  by  events.  Overall,  among 
people  outside  the  agency,  there  would  be  a 
gradual,  growing  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  commissary  benefit  to  military 
families’  quality  of  life. 

THE  FIRST  DIRECTOR 

All  of  the  agency’s  directors  had  approach- 
es to  their  jobs  that  were  unique  and  dis- 
tinctive. Since  each  arrived  at  a different 
point  in  the  agency’s  development,  each 


had  different  challenges  to  face  and  priori- 
ties to  meet.  The  first,  Army  Maj.  Gen. 
John  P.  Dreska  (1990-1992),  had  been 
tasked  with  assembling  the  agency  within  a 
short  period  of  time.  Dreska  was  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Construction  Supply 
Center  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  a branch  of  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency,  when  he  was 
selected  as  the  first  DeCA  director. 
Showing  solid  leadership,  he  retained  a 
positive,  can-do  spirit  throughout  a very 
tough  formative  period. 


Seals,  Symbols,  and  Slogans 


EVERY  NEW  military  organization 

adopts  symbols  and  seals  that  are  rec- 
ognizable and  build  esprit  d’  corps, 
and  DeCA  was  no  exception. 

In  1990,  the  DeCA  Transition  Team 
adopted  the  slogan  “Quality  First,  People 
Always”  for  the  new  agency.  There  had  been 
some  debate  over  the  slogan;  some  team 
members  preferred  “People  First,  Quality 
Always.”  In  the  end,  Maj.  Gen.  John  P. 

Dreska,  DeCA’s  first  director  and  the  ultimate 
approving  authority,  chose  the  former  to 
emphasize  that  the  organization  always 
thought  about  its  employees  and  customers, 
while  “job  one”  was  the  quality  of  products 
sold,  together  with  the  quality  of  customer 
service  DeCA  provided. 

The  team  asked  Cordell  Hopper,  chief  of 
the  graphics  shop  at  the  U.S.  Army’s  Troop 
Support  Agency  at  Fort  Lee,  to  develop  pre- 
liminary designs  for  an  agency  seal.  Hopper 
provided  the  team  with  four  designs,  com- 
plete with  suggested  colors.  The  team  filed  all 
four  with  the  U.S.  Army’s  Institute  of 
Heraldry  at  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 

Virginia.  The  institute,  in  turn,  devised  a seal 
based  upon  cues  from  Hopper’s  designs. 

All  major  features  in  the  seal  as  eventually  approved  came  from 
Hopper:  the  use  of  the  agency  name  and  slogan;  colors  that  signi- 
fied the  Defense  Department  and  the  four  major  services;  and  an 
encircling  band  that  signified  the  Department  of  Defense.  A shield 
was  divided  into  three  sections,  each  bearing  a distinctive  crest:  a 
bald  eagle,  symbolic  of  the  United  States  and  its  military;  a sun  and 
compass,  symbolic  of  the  agency’s  worldwide  service;  and  a cornu- 


copia, the  traditional  symbol  of  food  in  abundance.  The  institute 
placed  the  cornucopia  standing  up  rather  than  depicting  the  more 
common  version,  tipped  forward,  food  spilling  out,  because  it  was  a 
more  distinctive  rendering  and  provided  balance  to  the  overall 
effect.  Sprigs  of  oak  and  laurel  at  the  base  symbolized  strength  and 
honorable,  distinguished  service. 

In  heraldic  terms,  the  shield  and  motto  were  emblazoned  in  gold 
and  inscribed  on  a white  disk  within  a medium  azure  (light  blue) 
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Dreska  oversaw  the  merger  of  four  dis- 
parate, somewhat  parochial  agencies  into 
one  “purple”  agency,  and  fostered  a new 
atdtude  among  employees  to  view  them- 
selves as  DeCA  people  rather  than  employ- 
ees of  one  of  the  individual  services.  He 
achieved  remarkable  success,  and  his 
biggest  challenge  proved  to  be  the  integra- 
tion of  multiple  communications  systems, 
including  store  operating  systems  and  per- 
sonnel systems  at  the  headquarters  and 
regions.  In  fact,  it  was  because  of  the  corn- 


circular  band  edged  in  gold,  and  inscribed 
“Defense  Commissary  Agency”  in  sable 
(black)  at  the  top.  Medium  azure  is  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  its  agencies;  gold  denotes 
excellence,  sable  (black)  stands  for  abun- 
dance, and  red  indicates  courage  and  zeal. 
The  colors  are  also  associated  with  the  Air 
Force  (light  blue),  Army  (green,  red  and 
gold),  Marines  (red  and  gold),  and  Navy 
(light  blue). 

The  transition  team  approved  this 
design  shortly  after  receiving  it  from  the 
institute  in  May  1991. 

A new  requirement  materialized  soon 
after  DeCA’s  activation  in  October  1991. 
The  agency’s  various  business  partners 
began  inquiring  whether  they  could  use 
the  official  seal  in  their  promotional  publi- 
cations and  displays.  Since  official  seals  are 
not  used  for  such  purposes,  DeCA  devel- 
oped an  alternative  logo  for  non-official 
uses.  Michael  Cerny,  a graphic  artist  who 
worked  for  Hopper, 
designed  a stylized 
grocery  cart,  forming 
the  letters  d,  e,  c,  and 
a.  The  symbol  has 
become  informally 
known  simply  as  the 
DeCA  Cart.  Inside 
the  cart  were  much 
the  same  items  that 
filled  the  cornucopia 
in  the  official  seal.  Otherwise,  the  two 
symbols  were,  and  remain,  separate  and 
distinct. 


plexities  associated  with  the 
integration  of  the  business 
systems  that  bill  paying 
emerged  to  become  the  new 
agency’s  first  challenge. 

Whatever  new  difficulties 
the  agency  faced,  the  commis- 
sary mission  remained  essen- 
tially the  same  as  it  had  been 
years  before  DeCA  was 
formed:  to  deliver  the  benefit 
to  service  members  and  their 
families  efficiendy  and  effec- 
tively, improving  their  quality 
of  life  through  the  best  possible  prices  on 
grocery  and  household  items.  Over  the 
years,  the  realities  that  made  the  commis- 
sary mission  increasingly  difficult  also 
remained  the  same:  the  threats  of  privati- 
zation and  downsizing,  and  the  closure  of 
bases  with  stores  where  retirees  made  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  patron  base. 

SLOGAN,  SEAL, 

AND  TWO  BILLS  OF  RIGHTS 

By  the  time  the  agency  became  operational, 
an  official  slogan  and  seal  had  already  been 
selected  and  designed.  The  DeCA  seal 
incorporated  a cornucopia,  the  traditional 
symbol  of  plenty;  an  eagle,  the  symbol  for 
America’s  military;  and  a combined  sun, 
star,  and  compass,  the  symbol  of  world- 
wide operations.  The  agency  slogan, 
“Quality  First,  People  Always,”  conveyed 
the  message  DeCA  would  make  quality  its 
top  priority,  both  in  levels  of  service  and  in 
the  excellence  of  the  goods  it  sold,  and  it 
would  always  take  care  of 
the  people  involved,  be 
they  customers,  employ- 
ees, or  business  partners. 

Concern  for  both  the 
customer  and  the  employ- 
ee was  evident  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  DeCA’s 
Customer  Bill  of  Rights 
and  Employee  Bill  of 
Rights,  both  of  which  were 
published  by  opening  day  (see  photograph, 
page  345).  The  customer  version  stated  that 
customers  had  the  right  to  expect  profes- 
sional, courteous  service;  a clean,  pleasant 
store;  fresh,  high-quality  merchandise;  well- 


stocked  shelves,  the  best  possi- 
ble prices;  and  quick,  efficient 
checkout.  The  employee  ver- 
sion stated  employees  had  the 
right  to  expect  fair  and  equal 
treatment,  to  challenge  work 
processes  with  new  ideas,  to 
express  their  views  and  have 
them  fairly  considered,  to  put 
quality  first,  and  to  feel  true 
pride  in  their  workmanship. 

BY  THE  NUMBERS 

The  total  number  of  stores 
DeCA  owned  and  operated  was  411. 
Including  two  Air  Force  troop  issue  facili- 
ties in  Greenland  and  seventeen  NEX- 
MARTS  supported  by  DeCA  (but  owned 
by  NEXCOM),  the  total  was  sometimes 
given  as  430  locations. 

Over  the  next  sixteen  years,  ninety-one 
new  stores  were  built,  most  of  them 
replacements  for  obsolete  facilities,  and 
dozens  more  were  remodeled.  Meanwhile, 
stores  at  170  locations  were  closed  due  to 
BRAC  actions,  budgetary  cutbacks,  and 
military  realignments. 

When  the  agency  was  activated,  DeCA 
had  twenty-two  thousand  employees.  Over 
the  next  fifteen  years  that  number  dropped 
to  about  eighteen  thousand  as  stores  and 
distribution  centers  closed,  regions  and 
region  headquarters  merged,  and  the 
agency  headquarters  downsized. 

THE  EARLY  ORGANIZATION: 
1991-1993 

DeCA’s  headquarters  was  located  on  Fort 
Lee,  Virginia.  Its  command  section  consist- 
ed of  the  agency  director,  a deputy  to  the 
director  (two  years  later,  this  title  changed 
to  chief  executive  officer),  a chief  of  staff, 
an  aide-de-camp,  a senior  enlisted  advisor, 
an  executive  officer,  and  administrative 
support  staff. 

The  headquarters  organization  originally 
consisted  of  a legislative  liaison  office 
(located  in  the  Pentagon,  to  maintain  close 
contact  with  DoD  and  Congress);  five 
direct  support  offices  (general  counsel, 
inspector  general,  internal  review,  program 
management,  and  public  affairs);  and  seven 
directorates  (acquisition  management, 


Maj.  Gen. 
John  P.  Dreska 


WRATH 


N 1945,  BEFORE  HURRICANES  had  names,  a big  one  slammed 
into  Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  doing  such  damage  that 
the  base  was  closed  down  until  late  1955.  Later,  forty-seven  years 
ttier  the  first  storm,  history  repeated  itself.  On  August  24,  1992, 
Hurricane  Andrew,  a Category  5 storm,  leveled  Homestead,  which 
again  was  forced  to  close. 

No  one  was  more  familiar  with  Homestead’s  commissaries  than  Cal 
Mullins,  who  had  spent  eighteen  years  there — nine  as  an  NCO  in  the 
1950s  and  ’60s,  and  nine  more  as  the  civilian  commissary  officer  in  the 
1970s,  ’80s,  and  ’90s.  He  had  also  served  as  commissary  officer  at  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base,  where  he  and  his  staff  won  AFCOMS’  Best  Large 
CONUS  Commissary  award  in  1987.  Other  assignments  had  included 
commissary  store  officer  duties  at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  and 
Yongsan,  Korea;  operations  supervisor  at  the  Ramey  Air  Base  store, 
Puerto  Rico;  troop  support  duties  at  Sonderstrom  and  Thule, 
Greenland,  and  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama;  the  director  of  oper- 
ations at  AFCOMS’  Northwest  Region;  and  an  assignment  as  the  8th 
Air  Force’s  commissary  specialist.  But  it  was  the  crucible  of  Hurricane 
Andrew  was  his  ultimate  test. 

Mullins  remembers  it  all  too  well.  “We  had  opened  the  commissary 
early  on  the  23rd  to  give  our  customers  a chance  to  stock  up  for  the 
hurricane  we  knew  was  coming.  We’d  been  open  only  two  hours  when 
the  base  commander  told  me  to  close  and  secure  the  store,  get  all  my 
employees  off  the  base,  and  advise  everyone  to  seek  shelter.” 

Although  there  was  a sense  of  urgency  in  the  order,  Mullins  decided 
to  ride  out  the  storm  in  his  house  a few  miles  from  the  base.  Having 
been  through  four  hurricanes  previously,  he  was  confident  all  would  be 
well.  About  half  of  his  neighbors  did  not  share  that  confidence  and  left 
the  area.  He  relaxed  in  his  home  watching  television  to  keep  up  with 
the  news  on  the  hurricane  until  12  midnight,  when  the  power  went  off. 
The  wind  wasn’t  blowing  too  badly  yet,  so  he  went  to  bed,  but  that  was 
the  end  of  his  relaxing.  He  was  awakened  by  strong  winds  and  blowing 
rain  around  3 or  4 in  the  morning.  The  wind  got  stronger  and  the 
house  shook,  so  he  went  into  the  hallway  in  the  center  of  the  house. 
Then  the  eye  of  the  storm  passed  over,  and  all  was  calm  for  about  thir- 
ty minutes. 

When  the  storm  resumed,  the  winds  were  “hard  enough  to  scare  me 
out  of  my  wits,”  Mullins  said.  He  sought  shelter  in  a closet,  but  got 
soaked  from  water  pouring  down  from  the  ceiling.  He  thought  the 
house  was  going  to  be  blown  away.  The  wind  and  noise  continued  for 
an  hour  or  so,  and  when  it  stopped,  he  “gave  thanks  to  the  Lord  for 
seeing  me  through.”  The  house  had  sustained  major  damage.  The 
winds  had  reached  140  mph,  and  some  gusts  probably  had  far  exceeded 
that  figure.  Amazingly,  his  telephone  worked  for  about  four  hours  after 
the  hurricane,  and  though  it  then  went  dead,  it  came  back  on  by  the 
end  of  the  day.  “I  gave  Curt  Day  (at  DeCA’s  Southern  Region)  as  much 
news  as  I could  at  the  time,  but  I wasn’t  aware  yet  that  Homestead  Air 
Force  Base  had  been  destroyed!” 

He  soon  found  out.  The  Homestead  community,  covering  an  area  of 
approximately  forty  square  miles,  was  obliterated.  Many  families  had 
lost  everything.  Mullins  says  today,  “It  was  the  worst  hurricane  I’ve  ever 
seen.  I’d  gone  through  several  before,  but  never  a Category  5.”  The 


commissary  had  been  severely  damaged.  Much  of  the  roof  was  gone,  a 
lot  of  product  was  ruined,  water  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  and  the 
convenience  annex,  attached  to  the  main  store,  had  been  wiped  out. 

Maj.  Mike  Droll,  commissary  officer  at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base, 
arrived  the  next  day  with  several  Air  Force  personnel  and  began  organ- 
izing a cleanup  and  salvage  operation.  What  was  left  of  the  store  and  its 
warehouse  was  turned  into  a subsistence  distribution  center  (SDC)  by  a 
group  under  the  direction  of  Army  Capt.  Michelle  Woods  of  DeCA’s 
Southern  Region.  They  collected  twenty-two  truckloads  of  undamaged 
retail  items  and  shipped  them  to  MacDill  Air  Force  Base.  Meanwhile, 

B-  and  T-rations  were  shipped  in,  and  Woods’  team  helped  set  up  field 
kitchens  to  feed  troops,  military  families,  and  anyone  else  in  the  area 
needing  food.  “There  were  no  hot  meals  unless  you  visited  one  of  the 
community  field  kitchens  on  the  base  every  day  or  so,”  Mullins  remem- 
bers. Army  units  from  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  and  Fort  Drum, 
New  York,  arrived  at  Homestead  to  assist  in  the  cleanup  and  the  assis- 
tance effort,  drawing  rations  for  themselves,  the  military  community, 
and  thousands  of  area  civilians. 

DeCA’s  troop  subsistence  and  readiness  division,  under  Air  Force 
Col.  James  H.  Scott,  DeCA’s  Midwest  Region  commander  at  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas,  assumed  operational  control  of  what  was  left  of  the 
Homestead  store  and  its  warehouse.  Scott  activated  the  emergency 
operations  center  (EOC)  at  Kelly  and  assigned  a crisis  action  team 


CAL  MULLINS 

was  Homestead’s 
commissary  officer 
when  Andrew 
Struck.  Photos: 
Courtesy  Cal  Mullins 


(CAT)  to  work  the  issues  and  assemble  a 
team  from  all  DeCA  regions  to  run  the 
SDC  over  the  long  haul.  Air  Force  Maj.  Carl 
Schwetz  from  DeCA  Headquarters  arrived 
as  troop  issue  subsistence  officer,  and 
Senior  Master  Sgt.  Eric  Swayzee  was  the 
NCOIC  of  the  SDC  warehouse.  Red  Horse 
engineers  from  Hurlburt  Field,  Florida, 
helped  restore  the  facility  to  workable  con- 
dition and  repaired  the  commissary  ware- 
house. After  three  weeks,  forty-seven  thou- 
sand military  and  civilians  in  the  Homestead 
area  were  being  fed  by  the  SDC  operation. 

Years  later,  Swayzee  recalled  that  uni- 
formed DeCA  personnel,  working  around 

the  clock,  supplied  military  units,  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  local  charitable  organizations  with  food,  water,  ice,  and 
health  and  hygiene  products.  “Besides  preparing  hot  meals  for  displaced 
civilians  and  for  military  personnel  assisting  with  the  cleanup,  we  also 
gave  damaged  but  usable  products  from  the  commissary  to  support 
area  residents  who  were  living  in  camps,  and  to  the  local  SPCA,  which 
cared  for  lost  pets  and  injured  animals.  We  provided  food,  pet  food, 
candy,  and  health  and  beauty  care  items.” 


DAMAGE  ASSESSMENT.  Maj.  Gen. 
John  P.  Dreska  (center)  DeCA  director,  tours 
the  destruction  at  Homestead. 

DeCA  photo:  Staff  Sgt.  Derryl  Fields 


Mullins  got  personal  help  as  well.  Don  Rader,  MacDill’s  commissary 
officer,  and  sales  rep  Dick  Phillips,  bought  plywood  decking  in  Tampa 
for  Mullins’  roof,  and  brought  it  to  his  house  on  a borrowed  truck. 

“They  brought  their  own  canned  food,  and  set 
up  camp  with  me  in  my  house.  They  helped 
replace  the  roof  decking,  and  covered  the  roof 
with  tar  paper.”  Don  Duvall,  an  old  Air  Force 
friend,  was  another  who  came  to  help. 

About  a week  or  so  after  the  hurricane,  Maj. 
Gen.  John  P.  Dreska,  agency  director,  and 
DeCA’s  Southern  Region  director,  John 
McGowan,  arrived  at  Homestead  to  survey  the 
damage.  Mullins  remembers  that  when  the  gener- 
al saw  him,  he  “came  over  and  gave  me  a big 
bear  hug,  and  John  McGowan  followed  suit. 

That  was  a big  morale  boost  for  me,  knowing 
that  they  empathized.” 

The  most  amazing  sight  in  the  store  was 
Mullins’  office.  Everything  on  the  desk  was  in 
place;  papers  were  still  stacked  in  the  In  and  Out 
baskets,  and  photos  on  the  wall  were  undis- 
turbed. “But  if  you  looked  up,”  Mullins  remem- 
bers, “there  wasn’t  anything  except  the  clear  blue 
sky;  there  was  no  roof  over  the  office.”  It  was  an 
outstanding  example  of  Mother  Nature’s  capri- 
ciousness. 

Homestead  was  resurrected  a few  years  later 
as  a Guard/Reserve  base,  and  the  commissary 
was  turned  into  an  AAFES-run  BX  mart. 
Meanwhile,  Mullins  became  commissary  officer 
at  Naval  Station  Mayport.  While  he  was  there, 
his  store  was  named  the  region’s  best  small  store 
for  three  straight  years  and  won  the  National 
Frozen  Food  Association’s  Golden  Penguin 
Award  in  1 994.  Then  he  moved  to  Korea  as  a 
deputy  zone  manager  and  the  commissary  offi- 
cer at  Yongsan,  and  later  spent  a year  at  the 
Eastern  Region’s  Southern  Area  office  at 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama.  He  retired  in 
2000  after  25  years  of  civilian  service  with  the 
commissaries  and  over  21  years  in  uniform,  19 
of  which  had  been  with  the  commissaries. 

In  2005,  there  was  some  discussion  of  con- 
verting the  Homestead  store  to  a full-service 
commissary  to  serve  the  Guard  and  Reserves.  By 
2007,  the  Commissary  Operating  Board  (soon  to 
be  the  Board  of  Directors)  decided  that  the  best 
approach  would  be  to  open  a new  commissary 
for  the  U.S.  Southern  Command  in  Miami,  while  AFFES  would  turn 
the  old  Homestead  commissary  into  a full-scale  exchange. 


— Portions  of  the  precedingfeature  were  taken  from  an  article  written  by 
Sgt.  First  Class  Derryl  Fields  in  1992.  Cal  Mullins’  personal  reminiscences  were 
related  to  Dr.  Peter  Skirbunt  in  2005. 
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facilities,  information  resource  manage- 
ment, operations,  personnel  and  training, 
plans  and  analysis,  and  resource  manage- 
ment). The  facilities  directorate’s  design 
and  construcdon  division  was  located  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  offices  attached  to 
the  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  commissary. 
Over  the  next  sixteen  years,  the  organiza- 
tion was  subject  to  a great  deal  of  adjust- 
ment and  office  name  changes.  ( For  compar- 
ative organisational  diagrams  of  1991  and  2007, 
see  Appendix  10) 

REGIONS,  DISTRICTS, 

AND  DISTRIBUTION  CENTERS 

As  originally  established,  DeCA’s  seven 
regions  were  to  be  largely  autonomous. 
They  included  staff  functional  offices  that 
constituted  scaled-down  versions  of  their 
headquarters  counterparts.  They  were  to 
provide  technical  advice,  training,  and 
direction  for  retail  and  troop  issue  func- 
tions at  all  locations  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. Region  office  staff  members  were 
also  to  act  as  liaison  for  DeCA  headquar- 
ters with  all  commissaries  and  installation 


commanders  within  the  region.  Region 
offices  were  located  at  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station  El  Toro,  California  (Southwest 
Region);  Fort  Lewis,  Washington  (North- 
west/Pacific); Fort  Meade,  Maryland 
(Northeast);  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas 
(Midwest);  Naval  Amphibious  Base  Little 
Creek,  Virginia  (Central  Region);  Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base,  Alabama  (Southeast);  and 
Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany  (European). 

Several  regions  had  district  offices  to 
assist  in  communications  with  locations 
remote  from  the  region  headquarters.  By 
2005,  reorganizations  and  store  closures 
enabled  DeCA  to  function  with  just  three 
regions:  DeCA  East  (with  headquarters  at 
Fort  Lee),  DeCA  West  (at  McClellan  Air 
Force  Base,  California),  and  DeCA  Europe 
(Kapaun  Air  Station,  Germany). 

Also,  in  1991,  there  were  twenty  central 
distribution  centers  (CDCs)  located 
throughout  the  world.  These  were  meant  to 
enhance  customer  service  by  providing 
store  locations  with  fast,  cost-effective 
delivery  of  merchandise  as  needed.  This 
was  especially  valuable  with  perishable  and 


semi-perishable  goods.  The  CDCs  pur- 
chased and  stocked  grocery  items  not  yet 
available  to  stores  through  frequent  or 
direct-store  delivery  methods,  and  they 
could  often  make  same-day  deliveries. 

Originally,  fourteen  CDCs  were  located 
in  the  continental  United  States,  one  in 
Panama,  one  in  the  Pacific,  and  four  in 
Europe,  including  three  in  central 
Germany  and  one  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

FREQUENT  DELIVERY 

The  CDC  concept  proved  to  be  transition- 
al. Within  a few  years,  the  agency  later  tran- 
sitioned to  a frequent  delivery  system, 
which  was  becoming  the  industry  standard. 
This  enabled  most  CONUS  stores  to  get  a 
forty-eight-hour  turnaround  (from  the  time 
the  order  was  placed  to  the  distributor,  to 
the  moment  the  item  appeared  on  the 
shelf),  something  that  had  been  unheard  of 
just  a decade  previously.  Where  it  was  fea- 
sible, frequent  or  “Just  in  Time”  delivery, 
by  which  products  arrived  at  stores  literally 
just  in  time  to  satisfy  customer  demand, 
made  CDCs  obsolete  in  the  United  States, 
though  they  continued  to  operate  at  over- 
seas locations. 

SERVICE  CENTERS 
AND  DECA  WASHINGTON’ 

Two  service  centers  were  established  in 
1991  to  handle  financial  matters:  the  East 
Service  Center,  originally  located  inside  the 
DeCA  headquarters  building,  later  moved 
to  rented  space  just  off  post  at  Fort  Lee; 
and  the  West  Service  Center,  co-located 
with  the  Midwest  Region  headquarters  in 
the  old  AFCOMS  headquarters  building  on 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  These  centers  pro- 
vided accounting  services  including  bill 
payment,  payments  for  official  travel,  the 
DeCA  merchandise  coupon  program,  and 
the  civilian  payroll  liaison  function. 

Like  its  predecessors,  DeCA  found  it 
expedient  to  establish  an  office  in 
Washington  to  act  as  an  on-site  liaison  with 
the  Defense  Department,  Congress,  and 
other  governmental  agencies,  departments, 
and  offices.  Essentially,  DeCA’s  legislative 
liaison  office  (LL),  which  later  was  also 
called  “the  DeCA  Washington  Office,” 
interfaced  with  congressional  and  DoD 


DeCA’s  European  Region  Headquarters,  when  DeCA  was  established  in 

1991,  it  had  seven  regional  headquarters.  Europe’s  headquarters,  which  was  originally  located 
at  Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany,  was  responsible  for  commissaries  in  the  Azores,  Belgium,  Egypt, 
Germany,  Iceland,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Nonway,  Saudi  Arabia,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  also  ran  four  central  distribution  centers,  three  in  Germany  and  one  in  the  UK.  In 
1993,  the  headquarters  relocated  to  this  building  at  Kapaun  Air  Station,  Germany  (shown  here 
as  it  appeared  in  2003),  where  it  has  since  remained.  DeCA  photo:  Gerri  Young 
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1992:  TIDEWATER  CDC.  CLOCKWISE,  TOP  RIGHT:  Joseph  Green  uses  a yard  tractor  to  tow  a 
train  of  loaded  carts  up  an  80-foot  ramp  onto  a shipping  dock  at  the  Tidewater  CDC.  BOTTOM  RIGHT:  Darryl 
Rivers,  materials  handler  supervisor,  loads  carts  of  merchandise  for  a local  commissary.  LEFT:  Frank 
Wagenbrenner,  manager  of  the  Tidewater  Central  Distribution  Center.  DeCA  photos:  sgt.  1st  Class  Derryi  Fields 


staff  members,  other  government  offices, 
and  industry  and  trade  associations  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area.  Originally  located 
in  the  Pentagon’s  E-ring,  fifth  corridor,  it 
later  moved  to  the  E-ring’s  second  corri- 
dor.* The  office  provided  the  DeCA  com- 
mand section  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Commissary  Board  (later  called 
the  Commissary  Operating  Board)  with 
information  on  the  status  of  proposed  leg- 
islation and  the  state  of  executive  and  leg- 
islative political  environments.  Heads  of 
the  liaison  office  have  been  Air  Force  Col. 
Terry  Fowler  (1991-92),  Army  Lt.  Col.  E.  J. 
Vincent  (1992-1993),  and  Dan  Sclater,  a 
longtime  commissary  civilian  employee, 


who  has  led  the  office  since  Vincent’s 
retirement. 

TQM 

Total  Quality  Management  (TQM)  was  a 
business  approach  popular  in  the  early 
1990s  that  emphasized  total  customer  satis- 
faction and  continuous  process  improve- 
ment through  four  phases:  assessment, 
planning,  implementation,  and  institution- 
alization. Dreska  enthusiastically  endorsed 
the  approach,  and  believed  the  principles 
of  TQM  should  become  DeCA’s  own  guid- 
ing principles. 

Encouraged  by  Dreska’s  support,  the 
agency’s  chief  of  quality  improvement. 


Steve  Randol,  emphasized  that  manage- 
ment needed  to  focus  on  producing  a qual- 
ity product  to  satisfy  its  customers.  Those 
customers  were  not  only  the  paying 
patrons  in  the  store,  they  were  also  the  peo- 
ple within  the  organization  who  needed 
information  or  assistance. 

In  short,  TQM  put  common  sense  into 
practice.  There  was  nothing  magical  about 
it;  it  was  simply  good  planning  and  hard 
work.  It  was  also  a way  of  emphasizing  get- 
ting “back  to  basics”  as  to  what  business 
activities  were  all  about:  a team  of  people 
combining  their  skills  to  produce  a quality 
product  that  would  keep  customers  coming 
back  for  more. 


* — The  original  LT.  office  occupied  space  in  the  outermost  (E)  ring,  down  the  hall from  where  a hijacked jet,  American  Airlines  flight  77,  would  slam  into  the  Pentagon  during  the  terrorist 
attacks  of  September  1 1 , 2001 . The  old  office  escaped  the  crash  and  explosion,  but  was  severely  damaged  by  water from  firefighting  efforts.  Fortunately,  because  there  had  been  an  ongoing  ren- 
ovation to  the  building  long  prior  to  9/ 1 1 / 01 , DeCA  had  already  moved  its  personnel  to  another  section  of  the  Pentagon,  so  the  DeCA  staff- — and  their  records — remained  unscathed. 


OAST  GUARD  STORES:  Varied  and  Distinguished 


2005:  KODIAK,  Alaska.  Opened  in  1985  and  taken  under 
DeCA’s  wing  in  1996,  the  store  was  co-located  with  the  commu- 
nity center  in  a setting  of  Alaskan  splendor,  with  mountains  visi- 
ble in  the  distance  and  the  cold,  clear  waters  of  Woman’s  Bay 
jUSt  a few  yards  away.  DeCA  photo:  Alan  Skaw 


THE  COAST  GUARD’S  com- 
missaries have  been  mentioned 
only  occasionally  in  these  pages, 
primarily  because  that  service  was  never 
an  arm  of  the  War,  Navy,  or  Defense 
Departments.  Originally  it  was  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service;  over  the  years 
it  was  assigned  to  the  Treasury, 

Commerce,  and  Transportation 
Departments.  As  of  2007  it  belonged 
to  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security* 

Over  the  years,  the  Coast  Guard 
assimilated  the  Lighthouse  Service,  the 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  the 
Lifesaving  Service.  With  such  a pedi- 
gree, it’s  not  surprising  that  Coast  Guard  retailers  did  not  conduct  busi- 
ness in  the  same  way  as  their  Defense  Department  counterparts. 

By  the  1980s,  the  Coast  Guard’s  exchanges  and  commissaries  were 
run  by  its  nonappropriated  fund  activity  management  division  in 
Washington,  D.C.  In  1991,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  services’ 
retail  activities,  the  office  was  renamed  the  Coast  Guard  Exchange 
System. 

Before  1991,  most  of  the  Coast  Guard’s  grocery  sales  took  place  in 
buildings  consisting  of  a grocery  section  inside  an  exchange  operation; 
in  contrast,  commissaries  on  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  instal- 
lations were  usually  stand-alone  operations,  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  exchanges  even  when  located  in  the  same  shopping  mall. 

Navy  stores  sometimes  blurred  the  distinction,  because  its  commis- 
saries and  exchanges  were  run  by  the  same  organizations.  Some  of 
these  so-called  “location  stores”  are  still  run  by  the  Navy  Exchange 
Service  Command  (NEXCOM)  today.  The  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  (AAFES)  also  placed  grocery  sections  in  some  of 
their  exchange  buildings. 

For  other  services  these  were  the  exceptions,  but  the  Coast  Guard 
had  many  such  locations.  Some  Coast  Guard  commissary  sections  were 
as  big  as  the  other  services’  stand-alone  stores.  At  the  time  DeCA  was 
formed,  the  Coast  Guard  had  combined  exchanges  and  commissaries  at 
Aquadilla,  Puerto  Rico;  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts;  Cape  May,  New 
Jersey;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Elizabeth  City,  New  Jersey;  Miami/Opa  Locka, 
Florida;  Mobile,  Alabama;  North  Bend,  Oregon;  Port  Angeles, 
Washington;  Portsmouth,  Virginia;  St.  Petersburg,  Florida;  Traverse 
City,  Michigan;  Warrenton,  Oregon;  and  Yorktown,  Virginia. 

After  1980,  only  three  Coast  Guard  comstores  resembled  their 
counterparts  in  the  other  services,  and  two  eventually  joined  DeCA. 

The  first,  at  Petaluma,  California,  closed  in  the  late  1980s.  The  next  was 
located  at  Governors  Island,  New  York,  just  a short  ferry  ride  from 
lower  Manhattan.  The  third  was  on  Kodiak  Island,  Alaska. 

Site  of  one  of  America’s  oldest  military  installations.  Governors 


Island  was  originally  established  in  1698  as  the  property  of  the  British 
governor,  and  it  remained  the  property  of  every  Royal  Governor  until 
1782.**  In  1810-11  the  United  States  Army  built  a post  there  and 
called  it  Fort  Jay.  That  was  the  beginning  of  155  years  of  an  Army 
presence  on  the  island.  There  was  probably  an  Army  commissary  there 
as  of  1867,  as  soon  as  legislation  made  it  possible,  but  currently  the  ear- 
liest known  store  on  the  island  dates  from  1934.  Its  replacement,  built 
in  1948,  would  remain  in  business  for  forty-eight  years.  In  the  middle 
of  the  approach  to  New  York  City’s  harbor  and  within  sight  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  Ellis  Island,  and  lower  Manhattan,  the  stores  at 
Governors  Island  probably  had  the  most  unique  location,  the  most  fas- 
cinating view,  and  the  most  historic  surroundings  of  any  commissary  in 
history. 

In  1966  the  Coast  Guard  took  control  of  the  installation,  and 
named  it  for  the  island  on  which  it  was  located.  The  commissary  did 
not  change  much  during  twenty-one  years  of  Coast  Guard  manage- 
ment, but  a few  months  after  NAVRESSO  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  store  in  May  1987,  the  number  of  line  items  in  the  store  more  than 
doubled.  After  DeCA  absorbed  the  store,  the  military  drawdown  at  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War  claimed  Governors  Island,  and  the  installation  and 
its  commissary  closed  in  August  1996. 

The  Kodiak  facility,  the  only  Coast  Guard  store  operating  under 
DeCA’s  direction  as  of  2007,  was  at  the  Coast  Guard  Integrated 
Support  Command  Kodiak,  Alaska,  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Historically, 
the  base  belonged  first  to  the  Army  and  then  to  the  Navy,  which  gave 
the  base  to  the  Coast  Guard  in  1971.  The  station  had  a commissary  by 
1960,  and  the  Coast  Guard  opened  the  present  store  in  1985.  A decade 
later,  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Transportation 
Department — which  had  assumed  control  of  the  Coast  Guard  in 
1 967 — agreed  it  made  good  economic  and  logistical  sense  to  have 
DeCA,  which  had  six  other  stores  in  Alaska,  assume  operational  control 
of  the  Kodiak  store.  This  occurred  on  October  1,  1995.  DeCA 
assumed  responsibility  for  stock  accountability  a year  later. 


* — In  times  of  declared  war,  or  on  direction  of  the  president,  the  Coast  Guard  functions  as  part  the  Naty  Department. 

**  — Therefore  its  name.  Governors  Island  (with  no  apostrophe),  indicated  not  a possessive,  but  a plural:  that  is,  the  island  was  named  for  its  multiple  owners. 


2005:  THE  INTERIOR 

of  the  Kodiak,  Alaska,  store. 

DeCA  photo:  Alan  Skaw 


GOVERNORS  ISLAND,  mid  1990s.  The  towers  of  the  World  Trade  Center  dominate  the  skyline  of 
lower  Manhattan  in  this  photograph  taken  after  the  Cold  War  but  before  the  events  of  September  11, 
2001.  The  island’s  location  encouraged  commissary  patrons  all  over  the  New  York  area  to  go  grocery 
shopping  by  taking  a ferry.  The  commissary  was  located  in  the  left  half  of  the  large,  gray  building  located 
next  to  the  pier  on  the  right.  The  exchange,  various  exchange  vendors,  and  the  receiving  department 
were  placed  in  the  same  building,  u.s.  coast  Guard  photo 


As  of  1995,  the  Kodiak  store  had 
1 1 ,000  total  square  feet  and  eight  thou- 
sand line  items.  It  served  over  eighteen 
hundred  families  and  was  housed  in  a 
four-story  community  center  that 
included  the  exchange,  credit  union, 
post  office,  and  several  concessionaires. 

DeCA’s  man  on  the  scene  was  deputy 
director  (of  resale  activides)  Roger 
Mallorca,  who  ran  the  commissary  while 
the  director  ran  the  exchange.  Mallorca 
was  inidally  assigned  three  meat  cutters 
and  three  cashiers.  These  were  enough 
people  to  get  the  store  started,  and 
DeCA  was  in  business  in  the  Aleutians. 

Business  varies  as  the  Coast  Guard 
decommissions  and  replaces  its  cutters  at 
the  island,  but  the  base  population  is 
expected  to  stabilize  within  the  next  few 
years.  The  Kodiak  store,  remodeled  in 
2005,  today  serves  about  thirteen  hundred 
customers,  including  Coast  Guard,  National  Guard,  retirees,  and  their 
families. 

The  biggest  problem,  as  might  be  expected,  is  that  of  supply. 
Although  things  are  certainly  better  than  they  were  a few  decades  ago, 
technology  has  not  quite  solved  the  supply  problem.  Freight  comes  in 
by  ship  from  Seattle,  by  way  of  Anchorage,  a journey  that  takes  eight- 
een days  in  good  weather.  That  makes  obtaining  fresh  perishables  prob- 


lematic, especially  when  the  weather  is  uncooperative. 

Sitting  at  the  far  end  of  a pipeline  that’s  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  cus- 
tomers at  Kodiak  probably  appreciate  these  efforts  to  bring  them  fresh, 
wholesome  food  in  a modern,  clean  facility  just  a bit  more  than  cus- 
tomers at  most  other  locations. 
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1992:  EL  CENTRO.  The  store  at  Naval  Aviation  Facility  El  Centro,  California,  as  it  appeared  in  1992.  Built  in 
1966,  it  had  two  checkouts  and  3,553  square  feet.  A new,  modern  store  replaced  it  on  November  19, 1996,  with 
three  checkouts  and  3,300  square  feet.  Photo  courtesy  ei  Centro 
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EARLY  BILL-PAYING 
ADJUSTMENTS 

The  effort  to  quickly  and  seamlessly  con- 
solidate four  distinct  ways  of  doing  busi- 
ness proved  to  be  not  entirely  unattainable 
in  the  time  allocated  for  the  transition.  In 
the  civilian  sector,  merging  companies 
often  keep  their  own  identities — such  as 
their  corporate  names  or  logos — along 
with  internal  procedures,  while  gradually 
phasing  replacement  operating  systems 
into  use.  But  DeCA  did  not  have  the  luxu- 
ry of  being  gradual;  it  needed  to  quickly 
“stand  up”  as  one  agency  due  to  the 
requirement  to  submit  a single  agency 
budget  for  1992.  DeCA’s  operating  system, 
different  from  those  of  the  four  services’ 
commissary  agencies,  was  unfamiliar  to 
vendors  and  DeCA  service  center  person- 
nel alike,  and  the  rapid  consolidation  did 
not  allow  adequate  time  for  training  in 
using  the  new  system.  Thus  the  need  for 
haste  created  confusion,  resulting  in  bill- 
paying  delays  threatening  the  agency’s  cred- 
ibility— if  not  its  very  existence. 

Even  as  DeCA  took  control  of  commis- 
sary operations,  it  began  accumulating  a 
backlog  of  unpaid  bills.  The  initial  bill-pay- 
ing process  was  laborious  and  required 
three  shifts,  six  days  per  week,  at  each  serv- 
ice center.  Volunteers  worked  on  Sundays 
as  well.  Every  bill  was  to  be  forwarded  for 
payment  to  the  Defense  Finance  Account- 
ing Service  (DFAS)  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
but  only  after  invoices  and  vouchers  could 


be  matched  to  the  penny — but  this  was 
often  impossible,  since  most  documents 
simply  did  not  match.  Hundreds  of  delayed 
payments  resulted,  and  the  agency  soon 
found  itself  $400  million  in  arrears.  The 
new  agency’s  suppliers  would  be  patient, 
but  only  to  a point;  smaller  businesses, 
especially,  could  not  afford  to  wait  too  long 
for  payment. 

The  problem  was  initially  addressed  by 
using  a streamlining  “roll  up”  process. 
Groups  of  bills  received  from  any  one 
source  in  ten-to-fourteen-day  time  frames 
would  be  combined,  or  “rolled  up,”  with- 
out having  to  make  exact  matches  between 
invoices  and  vouchers.  Differentials  of  up 
to  $100  were  allowed  and  reconciliation 
would  be  made  later.  Unfortunately,  not 
everyone  involved  understood  this  or  other 
corrective  measures,  and  problems  in  rec- 
onciliation remained  for  some  time. 

FINE-TUNING  THE  PROCESS 

The  climax  of  the  “bill-paying  crisis” 
occurred  on  August  6,  1992,  when  Dreska 
was  summoned  before  a hearing  of  the 
Senate’s  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
Government  Operations,  which  was 
inquiring  into  the  bill-paying  dilemma.  A 
DeCA  employee  from  the  West  Service 
Center  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  testified  that 
her  supervisors  had,  in  effect,  told  her  to 
falsify  dates  on  invoices  so  DeCA  would 
not  be  liable  for  interest  under  the  Prompt 


Payment  Act.  Blindsided  by  this  testimony, 
Dreska  nonetheless  defused  the  hearing’s 
confrontational  tone  by  responding  that  he 
was  “appalled,”  and  promised  a thorough 
investigation.  The  next  day,  DeCA’s  gener- 
al counsel  and  inspector  general  began  a 
meticulous  review  of  the  entire  bill-paying 
process.  They  found  that  the  majority  of 
DeCA’s  employees  were  processing  bills  in 
the  proper  manner,  but  in  a few  instances 
some  supervisors,  primarily  because  of  a 
lack  of  both  training  and  understanding  of 
the  requirements,  had  directed  employees 
to  process  bills  in  a manner  inconsistent 
with  law. 

The  bill-paying  problem  led  to  innova- 
tions that  eventually  improved  the  situation 
by  automating  and  simplifying  the  entire 
process.  A solution  known  as  Delivery 
Ticket  Invoicing  (DTI)  solved  the  difficul- 
ty in  matching  invoices  to  receipts.  With 
DTI,  the  vendor  simply  had  to  place  two 
extra  pieces  of  data  onto  the  original  deliv- 
ery ticket:  the  “remit  to”  address,  and  the 
terms  of  payment,  such  as  “2-10-net  30.”* 
DeCA  got  approval  to  use  the  delivery  tick- 
ets themselves  as  invoices  (hence  the  name, 
“delivery  ticket  invoicing”),  as  long  as  it 
had  each  necessary  data  element  required 
by  DFAS  to  be  considered  an  invoice.  The 
process  eliminated  tedious,  time-consum- 
ing steps  at  the  store  and  at  the  supplier’s 
shipment  point.  Once  the  store  placed  the 
information  from  the  delivery  ticket  into 
the  system,  payment  would  be  made. 


This  example  meant,  “2  percent  discount  off  the  invoice  price  if  paid  within  1 0 days;  otherwise,  net  payment  required  in  30  days. 
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DTI  was  introduced  to  the  stores  in  May 
1993.  Within  a few  months,  DeCA  was  able 
to  successfully  integrate  the  services’  four 
separate  systems  of  bill-paying — “some  as 
different  as  night  and  day,”  as  one  manager 
at  the  East  Service  Center  said.  This  was 
arguably  the  most  important  of  DeCA’s 
accomplishments  during  its  first  year  of 
operation.  As  Dreska  had  predicted,  it  had 


proved  to  be  the  “long  pole  in  the  tent.” 
This  was  one  of  the  biggest  jobs  ever 
undertaken  by  a Department  of  Defense 
agency.  Years  later,  DeCA  General  Counsel 
Bill  Sherman  observed  that  given  the  start- 
up problems  and  lack  of  time  to  reconcile 
the  services’  four  systems,  the  fact  that 
DeCA  had  paid  the  bills  down  within  a year 
of  the  agency’s  formation  was  “a  remark- 


able accomplishment.” 

Bill-paying  adjustments  had  also 
prompted  DeCA’s  adoption  of  the 
Standard  Automated  Voucher  Examination 
System  (SAVES).  Like  systems  used  in  the 
civilian  sector,  it  would  enable  payment  on 
receipts  and  vouchers  that  were  close  to 
being  a perfect  match.  Over-or-underpay- 
ments  tended  to  balance  out  over  a few 


Early  in  1992,  representatives 

from  multiple  vendors  and  manufacturers  visited  DeCA  headquarters  at 
Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  for  briefings  on  how  the  agency  was  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  backlog  of  bills.  ABOVE  PHOTO:  Chet  Boutelle,  (third  from 
right)  who  led  DeCA’s  East  Service  Center,  speaks  to  the  visitors.  To  his 
right  is  Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Dreska,  DeCA  director.  Dreska  repeatedly  told 
employees  and  vendors  alike  that  DeCA’s  bill-paying  system  was  not  dif- 
ficult as  long  as  everyone  followed  the  guidance.  The  agency  published 
a list  of  "ten  commandments  of  bill-paying"  that  gave  step-by-step 
instructions  on  how  to  use  the  system.  LEFT:  Boutelle  and  the  vendors 
watch  as  one  of  DeCA’s  premier  bill-payers,  Linda  Stahlman— who  han- 
dled an  average  of  1,431  invoices  daily— demonstrates  the  process. 

DeCA  photos:  Ken  Perrotte 
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weeks’  time,  and  headway  could  then  be 
made  on  the  backlog.  That’s  when  the  bill 
rollups  enabled  DeCA  to  conduct  one 
transaction  rather  than  fourteen,  and  was 
instrumental  in  getting  the  bill-payment 
problem  under  control. 

The  benefits  and  lessons  learned  from 
the  bill-paying  challenges  were  taking  hold 
as  DeCA  celebrated  its  first  anniversary. 
Shortly  afterward,  having  completed  the 
creation  of  the  agency,  and  having  seen  it 
through  its  first  year  of  operation,  Dreska 
announced  his  retirement  as  DeCA  direc- 
tor, officially  effective  January  1,  1993. 
Within  a few  days  of  his  announcement,  a 
change  of  command  ceremony  took 
place.  Dreska  was  replaced  by  Army  Maj. 
Gen.  Richard  E.  Beale  Jr.,  who  would  con- 
front several  difficult  issues  during  his 
long  tenure. 


THE  SECOND  DIRECTOR 


1993:  TFE  OPERATIONS  m 

Somalia.  The  mobile  tactical  field  exchange 
shown  here  is  reminiscent  of  similar  opera- 
tions in  World  War  I (see  pages  124-25). 
INSET:  Soldiers  line  up  to  purchase  items  at 
the  university  TFE. 

DeCA  photos  courtesy  Senior  Master  Sgt.  Randy  Eller 


Army  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Beale  ]r.  (1992- 
1999)  was  director  of  the  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center  (DPSC)  in 
Philadelphia  prior  to  coming  to  DeCA.  A 
thirty-one-year  Army  veteran,  he  would 
serve  as  DeCA’s  director  for  four  years  in  a 
military  capacity,  and  three  more  as  a civil- 
ian director. 

Throughout  his  tenure,  he  maintained  an 
optimistic  outlook  and  constantly  sought 
ways  to  secure  the  benefit’s  future.  The  twin 
challenges  he  faced  were  those  of  having  to 
cut  costs  due  to  dwindling  funding — what 
he  termed  a “budvet  shortfall” — and  the 

O 

resultant,  near-constant  attacks  and  recom- 
mendations by  those  who  favored  privatiz- 
ing commissaries. 

He  established  a retiree 
council  (it  later  became  a cus- 
tomer council)  which  was  in 
tune  with  what  the  customers 
needed  and  wanted,  and  what 
DeCA  could  supply  in  return. 

Members  of  the  retiree  coun- 
cil were  particularly  well- 
placed  to  be  able  to  provide 
support  in  times  of  crisis  or 
controversy. 

Despite  numerous  obsta- 
cles, Beale  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing the  benefit  intact.  This 


was  no  easy  feat,  and  the  very  survival  of 
the  benefit  is  probably  his  greatest  DeCA 
legacy. 

THE  TROOP  SUPPORT  MISSION 

The  Air  Force’s  troop  support  mission, 
passed  down  to  DeCA  from  AFCOMS, 
was  the  agency’s  modern  link  to  early  sub- 
sistence operations  predating  the  advent 
of  the  modern  sales  commissary  in  1867 
and  harkening  all  the  way  back  to  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Troop  support  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  other  services  as  need- 
ed was  originally  considered  DeCA’s  pri- 
mary wartime  mission.  In  1991,  a troop 
subsistence  and  readiness  division  was 
assigned  to,  and  located  in, 
the  Midwest  Region  head- 
quarters building.  There  it 
could  make  use  of  the  recent- 
ly constructed  emergency 
operations  center,  which  had 
been  used  by  AFCOMS  dur- 
ing the  Gulf  War  (see  pp.  367- 
68). 

Mission  in  Somalia. 

DeCA  involvement  in  strife- 
torn  Somalia  began  on 
October  15,  1992,  when 

DeCA  military  personnel 


established  a tactical  field  exchange  (TFE) 
in  Mombasa,  Kenya.  This  TFE  assisted 
“Joint  Task  Force  Provide  Relief,”  the 
United  Nations  humanitarian  effort  in 
Somalia.  By  January  1993,  DeCA  personnel 
were  establishing  TFEs  in  Somalia  itself 
(see  feature,  pp.  416-17).  A total  of  eighty 
DeCA  military  personnel  served  tours  of 
duty  either  in  Somalia  itself  or  in  support 
operations  in  Kenya  and  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 
Although  DeCA’s  TFE  mission  succeeded, 
U.N.  forces  eventually  withdrew  as  they 
were  faced  with  a no-win  situation.  The  last 
remaining  DeCA  personnel  were  with- 
drawn from  Somalia  in  March  1994.  No 
DeCA  personnel  were  injured  during  their 
deployment  in  Somalia,  though  many  came 
under  fire. 

Subsequently,  in  response  to  requests 
from  the  services — which  all  needed  more 
manpower — DeCA  began  planning  to  dra- 
matically reduce  its  authorized  military 
workforce  from  1,849  to  18  by  the  end  of 
1996,  and  eliminate  384  slots  used  by  the 
Navy  for  ship-to-shore-rotations.  The 
agency  would  transfer  its  troop-support 
function  to  the  Air  Force  Services  Agency 
on  October  1,  1995. 

Mission  in  Haiti.  But  it  would  not 
happen  immediately;  there  was  still  one 
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1993:  University  TFES. 

„ in  Somalia.  Senior  Master  Sgt.  \ 
Randy  Eller  (left)  and  Staff  Sgt. 
Carlton  Wright  discuss  operations  at 
the  university  tactical  field  exchange 
in  Mogadishu.  DeCA  photo  courtesy 
* Senior  Master  Sgt.  Randy  Eiler 
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more  mission  to  complete.  In  October 
1994,  almost  two  years  to  the  day  since 
DeCA  personnel  had  gone  to  Kenya,  a 
joint  DeCA-AAFES  tactical  field  exchange 
opened  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti.  It  support- 
ed U.S.  troops  deployed  there  to  keep  the 
peace  during  unrest  regarding  the  return  of 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide,  the  elected  presi- 
dent who  had  been  forced  by  a military 
junta  to  flee  Haiti.  A second  TFE  soon 
opened  in  Cap-Haitien.  Ultimately,  DeCA 
assigned  twenty  personnel  to  the  opera- 
tions in  Haiti,  led  by  Capt.  Clayton 
McAnally. 

On  October  1,  1995,  a year  after  the 
deployment  to  Haiti,  DeCA  closed  its 
troop  subsistence  and  readiness  (TS&R) 
division  at  the  Midwest  Region  headquar- 
ters on  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  and  its 


Air  Force  troop  support  mission  trans- 
ferred to  the  Air  Force  Services  Agency  at 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  All  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  old  TS&R  division 
transferred  with  the  mission.  By  that  point, 
340  DeCA  military  personnel  had  already 
been  reassigned  to  the  Air  Force,  with  163 
more  transferring  before  two  more  years 
had  passed.  Ultimately,  this  left  DeCA  with 
the  primary  mission  of  retail  sales  to  eligi- 
ble shoppers. 

DPSC 

The  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center 
(DPSC)  in  Philadelphia  was  responsible 
for  purchasing  many  of  the  foodstuffs, 
including  canned  goods  and  supply  bul- 
letin items,  for  CONUS  commissaries,  as 
well  as  for  shipments  overseas.  DPSC 


transferred  some  of  its  commissary-relat- 
ed functions  to  DeCA  in  1994,  when  the 
agency  began  taking  over  distribution  cen- 
ters, especially  those  that  were  overseas. 
Several  others  were  closed.  The  supply 
bulletin  was  replaced  by  ROAs  (resale 
ordering  agreements).  Delivery  time  to 
overseas  locations  was  shortened,  in  some 
cases  from  ninety  days  “on  the  water”  to 
less  than  thirty  days,  thanks  to  the  advent 
of  the  DeCA  Interim  Business  System 
and  Direct  Overseas  Ordering  and 
Receiving  System  (DIBS/DOORS). 
DeCA  would  eventually  take  over  its  own 
meat  procurement,  as  well. 

FINE-TUNING  THE  AGENCY 

If  there  was  anything  about  DeCA  that  was 
consistent  in  its  early  years,  it  was  its  will- 
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OKINAWA:  Stores  Deliver  Benefit  on  the  Island 


AMERICAN  BASES  were  scattered  all  over  the  Pacific  after 
World  War  II.  Key  bases  were  located  in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  the 
Philippines,  Guam,  Taiwan,  mainland  Japan,  South  Korea, 
and  on  Okinawa  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  south  of  Japan. 

To  Americans,  Okinawa  was  as  emotionally  important  as  it  was 
strategically  valuable.  The  final  prize  of  the  Pacific  island-hopping  cam- 
paign, it  had  been  a hard-won  piece  of  ground.  Fierce  resistance  on  the 
island,  along  with  hundreds  of  kamikazes  in  the  air,  had  taken  an  awful 
toll  on  U.S.  forces  before  Okinawa  was  finally  secured. 

Shortly  after  war’s  end,  when  families  were  allowed  to  accompany 
American  servicemen  on  overseas  tours,  many  Pacific  bases  were  pro- 
vided with  commissaries  of  some  sort,  from  Quonset  huts  to  Japan’s 
commissary  trains  (see feature,  chapter  7).  As  the  Cold  War  continued  and 
families  went  to  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers, they  found  bigger  and  better  commissaries  waiting  to  serve  them. 
The  stores  at  the  installations  on  Okinawa  were  no  exceptions. 

In  the  first  three  decades  after  the  war,  Okinawa  had  commissaries 
at  Kadena  and  Naha  air  bases,  Makiminato  Air  Station,  and  the  Army’s 


post  at  Sukiran.*  The  Army  ran  the  island’s  supply  depot  and,  conse- 
quently, all  the  commissaries  except  Kadena,  from  1946  to  1974.  After 
that,  the  Army’s  presence  gradually  dwindled.  The  Marines  began  taking 
over  the  old  Army  posts,  while  the  Air  Force  began  providing  semi-per- 
ishable and  troop  support  items  in  1976,  and  took  control  of  the 
island’s  supply  depot  (the  predecessor  of  today’s  central  distribution 
center)  in  1978. 

The  Air  Force  handled  logistics  for  materiel  and  subsistence  through 
its  base  at  Kadena.  It  was  therefore  logical  that  the  Air  Force  become 
the  single  service  manager  for  all  commissaries  on  the  island.  When 
four  new  commissaries  were  constructed  for  the  Marines  in  the  1980s, 
it  was  done  under  AFCOMS  supervision.  A new  store  also  opened  at 
Kadena  in  1981.  Construction  of  a new  store  that  opened  at  Camp 
Foster  (replacing  the  old  Camp  Butler  store)  in  1987  was  funded  by  sur- 
charge. Meanwhile,  the  stores  at  Camp  Courtney  (1988)  and  Camp 
Kinser**  (1990)  were  funded  primarily  by  the  Japanese  government’s 
facility  improvement  funds,  though  surcharge  monies  were  used  for 
some  of  the  equipment. 


* — K/wirii  as  Sukiran  in  the  1940s  and  1950s , this  post  became  known  as  Zukeran  in  the  1960s,  and  Fort  Butler,  Fort  Buckner,  and  Camp  Butler  in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 

- AFCOMS  took  responsibility  for  its  commissary  in  March  1977.  This  store  was  replaced  by  a new  AFCOMS  store  (this  time  for  the  Marines)  at  neighboring  Camp  Foster  in  1990. 

**  — Camp  Kinser  was  the  former  Makiminato  AKA  Machinato]  Air  Station,  the  commissary  for  which  had  been  a branch  of  the  Sukiran / Fort  Buckner/ Camp  Foster  store,  and  had 
been  run  by  both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  The  new  store  was  built  in  an  existing  building  that  was  converted  to  a commissary. 


1984:  The  Makiminato  Air  Station  store  shown  here  during  “the  year  of 
the  family."  The  store  was  run  first  by  the  Army,  then  by  AFCOMS.  The 
AFCOMS  “Smart  Owl”  is  evident  here.  The  store  closed  in  1987  when 
the  housing  area  it  served  was  returned  to  the  Japanese  government. 

AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


1990:  MARINE  COL.  Dennis  E.  Damon  (left), 
chief  of  staff  at  Camp  Butler,  and  Brig.  Gen.  George  R. 
Christmas,  commanding  officer  at  Camp  Kinser,  greet 
Air  Force  Col.  Jim  Scott,  AFCOMS’  Pacific  Region 
Director,  during  the  Camp  Kinser  store  grand  opening. 

AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


◄ 2004:  THE  STORE 

at  Camp  Kinser  opened  in 
1990.  DeCA  photo  courtesy  Camp 
Kinser  commissary 


1988:  CAMP  COURTNEY 

grand  opening  in  May.  A Marine  Corps 
officer  addresses  the  crowd  while  the 
AFCOMS  commissary  officer  looks  on. 
The  government  of  Japan  funded  this 
store’s  construction. 

AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


1984:  BUILDING  NUMBER  1 at  the  Okinawa  Central 
Distribution  Center.  This  facility  operated  a full  seventeen  years 
before  DeCA  would  try  the  CDC  concept  worldwide. 

AFCOMS  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


The  new  stores  on  the  Marine  bases  proved  to 
be  special.  The  largest  was  at  Camp  Foster,  with 
twelve  checkouts  and  26,207  square  feet  of  sales 
floor.  Camp  Kinser’s  commissary,  with  eight 
checkouts  and  a 13,750-square-foot  sales  floor,  was 
named  AFCOMS’  best  large  store  in  the  Pacific  in 
1988  and  1989,  and  in  1997  was  named  the 
agency’s  best  large  store  in  the  Northwest/Pacific 
Region.  The  Camp  Courtney  store,  similar  to  the 
Kinser  store  (13,635-square-foot  sales  floor,  eight 
checkouts),  was  named  DeCA’s  best  large  store  in 
its  region  in  1994  and  1995,  and  took  the  prize  as 
the  best  overseas  small  store  in  1995. 

When  Air  Force  Col.  Jim  Scott,  commander  of 
AFCOMS’  Pacific  Region,  attended  the  grand 


opening  of  the  Camp  Kinser 
store  in  March  1990,  he  noted, 
“The  close  proximity  of  the 
stores  on  Okinawa  allows  for 
the  operation  of  a central  dis- 
tribution center.  We’re  keeping  better  in-stock  rates 
and  a much  wider  selection  of  product  than  if 
each  store  were  to  requisition  and  store  its  own 
merchandise.”  The  Marine  commanding  general  at 
Camp  Buder,  then-Brig.  Gen.  Robert  D.  Johnston, 
praised  the  joint-service  effort:  “A  spirit  of  coop- 
erative teamwork  between  the  Marines  and 
AFCOMS  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  profes- 
sionalism and  customer  satisfaction.” 

Okinawa  was,  in  effect,  a preview  of  the  coop- 
eration that  would  be  shown  by  all  services  during 
the  consolidation  into  DeCA.  Today,  commissaries 
remain  at  Camps  Courtney,  Foster,  and  Kinser,  and 
Kadena  Air  Base.  A central  distribution  center  is 
still  active  at  Camp  Kinser. 
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ingness  to  experiment  and  its  persistent 
efforts  to  fine-tune  itself.  To  lead  this 
process,  in  1994  Beale  created  an  advisory 
panel  known  as  the  savings  analysis  group 
(SAG,  which  was  alternately  referred  to  as 
the  savings  assessment  group  and  the 
strategic  action  group).  Led  by  DeCA’s 
chief  of  staff,  Army  Col.  Michael  Koch, 
the  SAG  identified  ways  of  reducing  costs, 
particularly  in  appropriated  funds. 
Initiatives  it  developed  were  expected  to 


yield  millions  of  dollars  in  savings.  Within 
a year,  the  SAG  evolved  into  the  new  office 
of  corporate  research.  At  the  same  time, 
the  formation  of  the  provisional  opera- 
tions support  center,  under  Director  of 
Operations  Bob  Tate,  was  DeCA’s  first 
attempt  to  improve  performance  by  com- 
bining several  directorates  into  one  team. 

The  provisional  operations  support  cen- 
ter was  placed  outside  the  gate  at  Fort  Lee 
in  Hopewell,  Virginia,  across  the  street 


from  DeCA’s  East  Service  Center.  As  orig- 
inally conceived,  the  center  would  include 
the  facilities  directorate  and  six  business 
units  (acquisition,  analysis  and  reconcilia- 
tion, information  technology,  management, 
marketing,  and  transportation).  In  practice, 
the  facilities  directorate  remained  attached 
to  headquarters,  and  in  later  years  the  busi- 
ness units  would  evolve  in  different  direc- 
tions to  become  semi-autonomous  entities. 

At  store  level,  in  1994  DeCA  initiated  a 


Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Readiness  Edwin  Dorn  (second  from  right)  listens  to  an  uniden- 
tified customer  talk  about  the  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  commissary.  She  explained  that  she  lived  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  commissary, 
but  she  made  the  drive  because  the  commissary  was  “her  store,  her  benefit,  and  she  appreciated  the  low  prices  and  wide  variety  of  merchan- 
dise." Pictured  second  from  left  is  store  director  Larry  J.  Bentley.  To  the  right  is  Frank  Norton,  a member  of  Dorn's  staff. 

Photo  courtesy  Fort  Benning  TASC 
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1990s:  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 

Located  near  Los  Angeles  International  Airport,  Los  Angeles  Air 
Force  Base  is  in  one  of  the  highest-priced  urban  areas  in  the 
continental  United  States.  In  1979,  Air  Force  Space  Command 
requested  a commissary  be  built  there  to  help  offset  the  loss  of 
discretionary  income  due  to  exorbitant  housing  costs.  When  it 
opened  in  1983,  it  won  an  Air  Force  Design  Merit  Award.  Later, 
as  it  underwent  several  renovations,  the  store  maintained  its 
modern  lines  and  futuristic  look;  in  fact,  the  look  was  more  than 
skin-deep.  The  scheduled  installation  of  solar  panels  on  its  roof 
would  enable  it  to  power  some  of  its  refrigeration  units  by  mid- 
2008.  This  was  the  commissaries’  important  first  step  in  utiliz- 
ing this  emerging  technology.  The  covered  exit  shown  here  (the 
entrance  is  out  of  view  on  the  left)  has  reminded  some  shop- 
pers of  the  “transporters”  from  a certain  well-known  science-fic- 
tion television  program.  Customers  for  now,  at  least,  still  need 
to  arrive  and  leave  by  Earthbound  vehicle. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  facilities  directorate 
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zone  concept  to  provide  more  localized 
management  support  of  the  stores.  Several 
stores  in  close  geographic  proximity  made 
up  each  zone.  Presiding  over  each  zone  was 
a zone  manager,  a person  who  answered  to 
the  region  headquarters  and  worked  out  of 
the  main  store  within  the  zone.  Originally 
there  were  thirty-two  zones,  including  three 
in  Europe  and  four  in  the  Pacific. 

DeCA  GOES  CORPORATE 

The  Defense  Commissary  Board  (DCB), 
DeCA’s  first  governing  body,  was  responsi- 
ble to  the  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for 
production  and  logistics  (ASD/P&L)  as  an 
advisory  forum  for  discussion  of  commis- 
sary issues.  In  1991,  this  person  was  Colin 
McMillan,  the  man  to  whom  Dreska  and 
the  agency  reported. 

The  board  originally  consisted  of  the 
DeCA  director,  who  served  as  chairman;  a 
representative  of  the  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  (force  management  and  person- 
nel); a representative  of  the  chairman  of 
the  joint  chiefs  of  staff;  one  military  officer 
and  one  enlisted  representative  from  each 
of  the  military  services  (not  including  the 
Coast  Guard),  appointed  by  the  secretaries 
of  the  military  departments;  and  other  rep- 
resentatives invited  by  the  DeCA  director. 

The  board’s  objective  was  to  enhance 
patron  service  and  ensure  that  a financially 
solvent,  responsive  system  was  maintained 
to  benefit  commissary  patrons.  It  was  to 
exchange  information  between  DeCA  and 
the  military  departments,  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  policies  and  programs.  It 
provided  advice  on  funding  and  recom- 
mended priorities  for  the  commissary  con- 
struction program.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment later  replaced  the  Defense  Commis- 
sary Board  with  a new  Commissary 
Operating  Board  (COB),  which  first  met  in 
June  1998.  The  new  board,  established  by 
Defense  Reform  Initiative  Directive  No.  37, 
was  chaired  by  senior  military  service  mem- 
bers, on  a rotating  basis. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
OFFICE,  1994-1999 

As  it  had  done  for  years,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  continued  to  ques- 
tion all  sorts  of  government  expendi- 


tures— among  them,  the  need  for  commis- 
saries. Unfortunately,  in  so  doing,  it  also 
reiterated  the  erroneous  notion  that  com- 
missaries had  originally  been  intended  only 
for  remote  posts. 

Near  the  end  of  March  1994,  DeCA 
learned  that  the  CBO  was  recommending 
that  after  Fiscal  Year  1995,  commissaries 
no  longer  be  supported  by  federal  funds. 
This  never  was  done,  but  for  a while,  it  was 
touted  as  yet  another  possible  way  to 
“make  the  commissaries  self-supporting.” 

Two  months  later,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  (HASC)  gave  DeCA 
an  important  vote  of  confidence,  citing 
the  importance  of  the  benefit  to  recruit- 
ment and  retention.  The  committee  report 
stated  that  “military  commissaries  are  an 
important  non-pay  compensation  bene- 
fit.” Noting  that  DoD  “has  a number  of 
cost-saving  initiatives  underway  that  will 
effect  [sic]  the  level  of  benefits  provided,” 
and  concerned  about  these  initiatives,  the 
committee  recommended  that  no  com- 
missaries could  be  closed  at  a non-closing 
base  without  notifying  Congress  ninety 
days  in  advance  of  the  proposed  closure 
date.  No  major  product  category  could  be 
deleted  from  the  stock  assortment,  and 
there  could  be  no  adjustments  to  the  types 
of  expenditures  made  with  surcharge 
funds,  without  notifying  Congress  ninety 
days  in  advance. 

Then  in  February  1995,  the  CBO 
repeated  what  had  been  stated  in  prior 
reports:  “Although  commissaries  were 
established  in  1866  to  provide  food  and 
related  items  to  the  military  personnel 
assigned  to  remote  posts,  the  current  com- 
missary system  has  far  exceeded  that  origi- 
nal purpose  ...”  After  enumerating  the  var- 
ious groups,  other  than  active  duty  military, 
who  were  authorized  to  shop  at  commis- 
saries, the  report  continued,  “...  commis- 
saries are  no  longer  limited  to  remote  loca- 
tions  There  are  now  five  stores  in  the 

Washington,  D.C.,  area  alone.  Ending  fed- 
eral support  for  commissaries  might  force 
the  system  back  toward  its  original  purpose 
and  reduce  inappropriate  competition 
between  these  subsidized,  federally  owned 
grocery  stores  and  privately  owned  stores.” 

Shortly  afterward,  DeCA  presented  doc- 


umentary evidence  to  clarify  the  commis- 
sary mission  as  originally  defined  in  1867. 
As  a result,  the  CBO  has  never  repeated 
the  “remote  post”  notion.  But  there  were 
other  ways  of  questioning  commissaries’ 
legitimacy.  In  January  1996,  several  con- 
gressmen asked  the  CBO  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  DoD’s  non- 
appropriated  fund  and  resale  activities. 
They  wanted  CBO  to  address  costs,  bene- 
fits, and  whether  there  were  “less  costly 
alternatives”  to  the  existing  system  that 
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1995:  THE  FRONT  END  of  the 

commissary  at  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center 
Dahlgren,  Virginia,  is  shown  from  a unique 
angle  during  its  grand  opening  in  June. 

DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


could  “provide  the  same  level  of  benefit.” 
In  late  October  1997,  CBO  released  its 
study,  tided,  “The  Costs  and  Benefits  of 
Retail  Activities  at  Military  Bases.” 
Alternatives  addressed  were:  (1)  leaving 
everything  as  it  was,  (2)  creating  a DoD 
non-appropriated  funds-like  resale  authori- 
ty, (3)  relying  on  private  contractors,  and  (4) 
revising  incentives  for  DoD  resale  activi- 
ties. The  report  was  the  main  subject  of  a 
hearing  of  the  House  special  oversight 
panel  on  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation 


in  March  1998.  The  panel  ultimately  reject- 
ed the  report  because  it  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  intangible  benefits  of  the 
resale  system,  especially  those  having  to  do 
with  morale,  recruitment,  retention,  and 
readiness. 

The  panel  also  scutded  any  plan  to  pro- 
vide non-appropriated  funds  to  subsidize 
the  commissaries;  noted  that  the  services 
all  place  high  value  on  the  commissary  ben- 
efit, and  wanted  it  to  continue  (that  is  what 
the  panel  heard  from  military  families  and 


retirees);  and  stressed  that  commissaries 
and  exchanges  must  emphasize  customer 
service,  rather  than  “maximizing  profits” 
or  “increasing  total  sales.” 

PRIVATIZATION: 

AN  ONGOING  CONCERN 

DeCA’s  founding  did  not  entirely  do  away 
with  the  continuing  discussions  and 
debates  over  privatization,  which  had  been 
going  on  for  many  years.  In  fact,  some 
details  of  the  modern  debate  were  surpris- 


i PRAYED  All  Day,  EVERY  Day’ 


*OR  MANY  YEARS,  subsistence  support  of  soldiers  in 
garrisons  and  in  the  field,  and  of  sailors  ashore  and  at 
sea,  was  linked  with  the  commissary  mission.  At  one 
time  or  another  the  Commissary  General  of  Subsistence,  the 
Subsistence  Department,  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps,  the 
Subsistence  Center,  the  Navy'  Supply  Corps,  the  Army  Troop 
Support  Agency  (TSA),  and  the  Air  Force  Commissary  Service 
(AFCOMS)  all  sold  food  items  at  commissary  sales  stores,  sup- 
ported mess  halls,  and  supplied  rations  for  exercises  and  com- 
bat operations. 

After  World  War  II,  the  Navy  Ship’s  Store  Office  (NSSO) 
ran  the  Navy’s  commissaries,  and  the  Navy  Supply  Corps  was 
responsible  for  the  issue  of  rations.  The  Quartermaster  man- 
aged Army  commissaries,  while  the  Army  Subsistence  Center 
ran  the  Army’s  troop  issue  function.  But  on  Army  and  Air 
Force  installations  the  commissary  officer  was  responsible  for 
storing  and  distributing  subsistence  items  to  the  local  troop 
support  and  troop  issue  function.  This  included  both  dry-stor- 
age and  cold-storage  items.  Combat  or  emergency  rations  used 
during  exercises  or  actual  combat  operations,  as  well  as  “shiny 
cans”  of  soups,  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  were  transported 
to  men  in  the  field,  distributed  to  dininv  facilities,  and  sold  in 
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FROM  PARADISE.  Senior  Master  Sgt.  John  Sidell  (center)  and  friends 
i tactical  field  exchange  in  Mogadishu,  Somalia.  Photo:  Tech  sgt.  Ray  Maitos 


; 


commissaries. 

TSA  and  AFCOMS  assumed  troop  support  duties  when  they  took 
control  of  their  service  commissaries  in  the  1970s,  and  both  agencies 
would  run  some  important  troop  support  missions.  TSA  handled  troop 
issue  subsistence  activities  (TISA)  during  Operation  Just  Cause  in 
Panama  in  1989.  AFCOMS  ran  a tactical  field  exchange  (TFE)  in 
Barbados  during  the  1983  Grenada  operation,  built  an  emergency  oper- 
ations center  (EOC),  and  was  a key  player  in  the  initial  buildup  to  the 
Gulf  War  in  1990-1991.  DeCA  consolidated  the  services’  commissary 
functions  in  1991,  assuming  the  Air  Force  troop  support  function  and 
maintaining  eleven  Army  troop  issue  locations,  where  the  stores  ran 
warehouses  for  the  Army  Materiel  Command.* 

DeCA’s  most  memorable  troop  support  mission  began  in  1992  in 
Somalia,  where  rival  warlords’  forces  commandeered  food,  water,  and 
fuel,  leaving  the  general  population  with  little  or  nothing.  In  October 
1992,  the  United  States  and  United  Nations  began  deploying  troops  to 
Somalia  to  bring  food,  medical  assistance,  and  some  semblance  of  law 
and  order  to  thousands  of  people  in  danger  of  starving.  The  effort, 
dubbed  “Operation  Restore  Hope,”  was  well-intentioned,  but  many 
Somalis  were  suspicious  of  its  motives.  Some,  sympathetic  with  radicals 
such  as  Osama  bin  Laden,  saw  the  situation  as  an  opportunity  to  strike 
against  the  United  States.  As  a result,  the  humanitarian  effort  was  fre- 
quenfiy  endangered.  American  and  coalition  troops  found  themselves  in 
many  tight  spots,  including  the  infamous  Black  Hawk  Down  incident. 

DeCA’s  troop  subsistence  and  readiness  division,  located  in  the 


Midwest  Region  headquarters  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,**  was 
responsible  for  the  Air  Force’s  subsistence  operations,  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  troop  support  mission  in  Somalia.  This  division  sup- 
ported American  and  U.N.  troops  by  running  TFEs  that  sold  health 
and  hygiene  products,  soft  drinks,  tobacco,  and  snack  foods.  The  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES)  supplied  most  of  the  mer- 
chandise, while  DeCA  arranged  for  logistics  support  and  provided  most 
of  the  people  who  ran  the  TFEs. 

The  first  DeCA  team,  headed  by  Staff  Sgt.  Preston  Dickens, 
deployed  to  Mombasa,  Kenya,  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  TFEs  were 
needed  in  Somalia  itself.  Senior  Master  Sgt.  Randy  Eller,  the  commis- 
sary officer  at  RAF  Bentwaters,  England,  arranged  for  support  and 
retail  sales  facilities  in  Mogadishu,  the  Somali  capital.  A fruit  factory 
would  serve  as  a distribution  center,  and  a building  at  the  local  universi- 
ty was  to  be  used  as  headquarters. 

The  TFE  was  in  a dilapidated  room  at  the  Somali  National 
University  in  Mogadishu  with  only  two  thousand  square  feet  of  space, 
but  it  was  open  twelve  hours  a day,  six  days  a week,  and  offered  four 
hundred  items.  In  an  average  week  it  served  4,550  customers,  who 
spent  $1 10,000.  DeCA  Senior  Master  Sgt.  John  Sidell,  who  led  the 
Somalia  TFE  effort  from  March  to  May  1993,  later  recalled,  “We  were 
the  biggest  morale  boost  in  town.” 

Initially,  the  customer  base  included  all  twenty-five  thousand  coali- 
tion forces  in  Somalia,  and  DeCA  was  to  provide  TFEs  to  troops  at  all 
locations,  including  forward  operating  sites.  Since  opposition  forces 


* — They  were  located  at  C.  M.  Price  Support  Facility  and  R ock  Island  Arsenal,  Illinois;  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah;  Sagamihara,  Sagami  Depot,  and  Canrp  Zama  (Kanto  Plain), 
Japan;  Selfridge  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan  (an  Air  Force  location  run  by  TSA);  Sierra  Army  Depot,  California;  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  Pennsylvania;  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 


Center,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland;  and  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizona. 


**  — This  was  the  same  building  in  which  headquarters  AFCOMS  had  been  located;  as  a result  the  division  had  been  able  to  use  the  Fmergency  Operations  Center  AFCOMS  had  built 
in  the  basement. 


1993:  WITH  THE  TROOPS. 

A DeCA  serviceman  rings  up  a 
patron’s  order  at  the  university  tacti- 
cal field  exchange  in  Mogadishu, 

Somalia.  INSET:  Capt.  Ron  Smith  ran 
the  TFEs  in  Somalia  from  October  to 
December  1993.  DeCA  photos 

were  everywhere,  traveling  was  dan- 
gerous, and  DeCA  personnel  often 
found  themselves  under  fire.  When  DeCA  personnel  were  to  make 
deliveries  into  the  countryside,  they  were  supposed  to  use  two  vehicles, 
but  often  only  one  was  available.  Sidell  later  recalled,  “We  had  a job  to 
do,  and  so  we  had  to  take  risks.  But  I prayed  all  dayr,  every  day.” 

No  DeCA  personnel  were  seriously  hurt  in  Somalia,  but  there  were 
some  close  calls.  One  occurred  when  Sidell  first  arrived.  Eller  was  driving 
him  to  the  university'  from  the  airport  when  their  HUMVEE  was  sur- 
rounded by  a mob  of  Somalis.  Some  threw  rocks,  and  one  was  shooting 
into  the  air.  Eller  managed  to  drive  through  the  crowd,  but  Sidell  had 
drawn  his  pistol  and  was  ready  to  use  it.  Fortunately,  it  hadn’t  come  to 
that,  but  he  wasn’t  out  of  the  woods.  A large  scorpion  greeted  him  in  lais 
quarters,  and  he  soon  learned  to  watch  out  for  the  local  roaches,  snakes, 
and  centipedes  (reputedly  venomous),  as  well  as  malarial  mosquitoes. 

By  May  1993,  the  situation  had  become  very  dangerous.  Coalition 
forces  came  under  sniper  fire  in  their  own  camps,  so  even  standing  in 
line  for  a shower  was  a hazardous  activity.  The  unsafe  conditions  forced 


the  discontinuance  of  the  sole  mobile  TFE 
(known  as  “the  roach  coach”)  as  well  as  all  out- 
lying stationary  TFEs.  DeCA  operations  became 
confined  to  the  university',  and  only  U.S., 
Pakistani,  and  Tunisian  forces,  along  with 
Swedish  hospital  workers,  could  shop  there.  The 
Army  supplied  retail  goods  to  oudving  locations 
by  picking  them  up  from  DeCA’s  University' 
location  and  providing  transport  and  escort  with 
one  truck  and  several  armed  HUMVEEs. 

Both  Sidell  and  Capt.  Ron  Smith,  who  head- 
ed the  TFEs  from  October  to  December  1 993, 
later  recalled  the  dust,  dirt,  and  sand  that  per- 
meated everything.  Small  arms,  mortars,  and 
rocket-propelled  grenades  (RPGs)  were  often 
fired  near  the  university';  Smith  remembered, 
“We  had  to  work  during  the  day  and  quit  before 
night  fell  so  we  didn’t  need  to  use  lights.”  When 
Smith  left  in  December,  only  ten  DeCA  people, 

I jj  led  by  Capt.  Patrick  Dunn,  were  left  in  Somalia, 

supporting  seventy-five  hundred  troops.  By  the 
time  Dunn  and  his  command  left  for  home  a 
few  months  later,  DeCA  had  operated  seven 
fixed-site  TFEs,  one  mobile  unit,  and  one  air- 
borne unit  during  their  time  in-country,  serving 
the  troops  of  twenty'-eight  nations.  Eighty' 
DeCA  Air  Force  personnel  had  taken  part. 

Within  two  years,  on  October  1,  1995,  DeCA 
closed  its  troop  subsistence  and  readiness 
(TS&R)  division  as  the  Air  Force  troop  support 
mission  transferred  to  the  Air  Force  Services 
Agency  at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  All  civilian 
employees  of  the  old  TS&R  division  transferred  with 
the  mission.  In  addition,  nearly  340  DeCA  Air  Force 
personnel  working  in  Troop  Support  were  reassigned 
to  the  Air  Force,  and  1 63  more  were  scheduled  to 
transfer  within  two  years.  In  1997,  DeCA  also  divested 
itself  of  its  eleven  Army  troop  issue  facilities. 

Today,  installation  dining  facilities  and  MWR  func- 
tions still  purchase  goods  from  local  commissaries  on 
an  as-needed  basis,  but  the  stores  do  not  supply  them  with  predeter- 
mined amounts  of  foods  except  for  special  orders.  The  price  of  the 
goods  does  not  come  out  of  the  commissary  budget.  DeCA  no  longer 
has  a troop  support  role,  but  at  any  given  time  it  has  a large  amount  of 
commissary  goods  en  route  overseas,  usually  on  ships,  that  can  be 
diverted,  if  necessary,  to  respond  to  wartime  or  crisis  situations. 

As  of  2007,  John  Sidell  was  the  store  director  at  Fort  Gordon, 
Georgia;  Ron  Smith  is  a senior  fellow  at  the  Defense  Department’s 
Resale  Activities  and  Nonappropriated  Fund  Policy  Office  in  the 
Pentagon;  Randy  Eller  is  zone  manager  for  Zone  31  in  Wiesbaden, 
Germany,  and  Capt.  Patrick  Dunn  is  now  a lieutenant  colonel  and  the 
chief  of  the  Services  Division,  Air  National  Guard,  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  Maryland. 

— Portions  of  this  narrative  were  contributed  by  Randy  Eller 
and  Ronald  J.  Kelly 
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ingly  similar  to  those  that 
had  been  around  since 
the  end  of  World  War  I. 

Lost  in  heated  rhetoric 
was  the  fact  that  there 
were  common  miscon- 
ceptions as  to  exactly 
what  the  commissaries 
were.  Those  who  op- 
posed the  commissaries 
tended  to  see  them  as  a 
grocery  chain,  in  compe- 
tition with  civilian  chains. 

Advocates  saw  them  sim- 
ply as  another  long-held 
government  benefit,  not 
in  any  true  competition 
with  civilian  grocery 
stores  because  they  could 
not  attract  civilian  cus- 
tomers— although  the 

civilian  stores  could,  and  did,  try  to  attract 
military  customers.  Also  lost  in  the  debate 
was  the  fact  that  DeCA  accounted  for  less 
than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  DoD 
budget.  Even  DeCA’s  complete  demise 
would  save  the  taxpayers  very  little  money, 
and  would  be  accompanied  by  the  potential 
risk  of  creating  personal  financial  difficul- 
ties for  many  enlisted  commissary 
patrons — difficulties  that  were  likely  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  service. 

Even  when  DeCA  began  to  solve  its 
early  bill-paying  difficulties,  the  familiar 
issue  resurfaced.  Congress  had  created 
DeCA  to  preserve  the  benefit  and  save 
money.  Because  its  base  support  costs  were 
no  longer  “hidden”  within  the  services,  it 
appeared  as  if  the  new  agency  was  actually 
more  expensive  than  the  four  service  com- 
missary organizations  it  replaced.  That  in 
turn  created  concern  that  the  benefit  might 
be  turned  over  to  “more  efficient”  private 
hands. 

The  consolidation  was  meant  to  make 
DeCA’s  costs  transparent,  making  the 
amount  saved  apparent  to  all.  Ironically,  this 
also  posed  something  of  a problem  by  mak- 
ing DeCA  the  target  of  budget-cutters  and 
privatization  advocates.  Rather  than  saving 
the  benefit,  for  a short  time  it  seemed  the 
consolidation  might  actually  threaten  it. 

From  1991  to  1999,  the  commissaries 


remained  under  constant 
pressure  from  threats  of 
privatization.  As  early  as 
January  1993,  during  a 
speech  at  the  American 
Logistics  Association’s 
Western  Roundtable,  Will 
Cofer,  a longtime  con- 
gressional staffer,  suggest- 
ed merging  the  commis- 
saries with  the  exchanges 
might  be  the  only  way  to 
preserve  the  commissary 
benefit  in  the  long  run, 
given  the  prevailing  cli- 
mate of  budget  cuts.  As 
one  of  the  most  informed 
men  in  the  country 
regarding  commissaries  at 
the  time,  Cofer  took  most 
attendees  by  surprise  and 
raised  concerns  over  the  future  of  military 
resale.  Two  years  later,  DeCA  Director  Maj. 
Gen.  Richard  E.  Beale  Jr.  briefed  the 
Defense  Science  Board — the  board  tasked 
at  the  time  with  investigating  the  possibili- 
ties of  privatization  within  various  compo- 
nents of  DoD — on  his  opinion  of  com- 
missary privatization.  In  his  presentation, 
Beale  stressed  that  commissaries  had 


already  privatized  many  functions,  such  as 
baggers/ carry-outs,  deli-bakeries,  seafood 
markets,  distribution,  stocking,  reordering, 
repair  and  maintenance,  partial  meat  prepa- 
ration, floral  sections,  and  janitorial  services. 
He  also  emphasized  many  of  DeCA’s  suc- 
cesses: frequent  delivery  and  direct  store 
delivery;  delivery  ticket  invoicing;  electronic 
data  interchange  and  electronic  commerce; 
resale  ordering  agreements;  and  DeCA’s 
overseas  ordering  and  receiving  system. 

Beale’s  key  argument  was  that  when 
DeCA’s  high-volume  CONUS  stores  were 
compared  with  those  of  private  industry, 
DeCA  was  the  clear  leader  in  saving  its  cus- 
tomers money  and  in  cutting  expenses. 
Private  industry  existed  to  make  a profit,  so 
it  could  not  be  expected  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  low-volume  stores  in  remote 
locations  (both  CONUS  and  overseas) 
with  the  same  efficiency  and  low  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  already  being  accomplished  by 
DeCA.  The  general  summarized,  “Com- 
missaries do  a tremendous  volume  with 
smaller  stores,  fewer  people,  and  less  than 
half  the  operating  hours  per  week.” 

As  it  had  repeatedly  done  previously. 
Congress  continued  to  reject  all  proposals 
to  privatize  the  commissary  system  because 
those  proposals  could  not  realistically  proj. 


SAVER  2000.  The  SAVER  2000  program  was  initiated  at  the  same  ceremony 
that  formally  established  DeCA  as  a performance-based  organization,  part  of  Vice 
President  Al  Gore's  “Reinventing  Government’’  initiative.  SAVER  2000  emphasized 
DeCA’s  renewed  commitment  to  Service,  Access,  Value,  Efficiency,  and  Response  as 
the  agency  looked  toward  “A  New  Century  of  Value  and  Service.”  In  line  with  these 
values,  the  agency  also  initiated  new  World  Class  Customer  Service  awards,  which 
rewarded  employees  who  took  customer  service  to  whole  new  levels.  The  first  three 
winners  were  (from  left),  Ok-Chu  Niswonger,  cashier,  Edwards  Air  Force  Base, 
California;  Emma  Manuilit,  cashier,  Naval  Air  Facility  Atsugi,  Japan;  and  Phyllis  Hardy, 
quality  assurance  evaluator,  Bolling  Air  Force  Base,  D.C.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  skirbunt 


1996:  MR.  BEALE,  on 

October  1, 1996,  retired  Maj.  Gen. 
Richard  E.  Beale  Jr.  became 
DeCA’s  first  civilian  director. 

DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 
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ect  any  taxpayer  savings,  increased  benefits 
to  the  customer,  or  viable  means  of  sup- 
porting stores  overseas.  Congress  was 
mindful  of  those  who  counted  on  the 
commissary  benefit — especially  young 
enlistees  and  aging  retirees,  who  needed  the 
benefit  to  make  ends  meet  and  often  wrote 
to  tell  their  representatives  of  the  value 
they  attached  to  the  benefit. 

EXPERIMENTING 
ASA ‘PILOT  AGENCY’ 

In  1994,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
John  Deustch  suggested  DeCA  become  a 
“pilot  agency”  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Government  Performance 
and  Results  Act,  which  aimed  to  “reinvent 
government.”  Nothing  came  of  this  until 
1996,  when  John  Koskinen,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  approached  Dr.  John  Hamre,  the 
DoD  Comptroller,  asking  he  nominate  a 
DoD  agency  as  a performance-based 
organization  (PBO).  The  concept  was  part 
of  the  Clinton  administration’s  effort  to 
“streamline”  and  “reinvent”  government, 
making  it  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  American  people.  Hamre,  who  sup- 
ported the  commissary  benefit,  hoped 
PBO  status  would  enable  DeCA  to  avoid 
hostile  reports  and  privatization  attempts. 
In  theory,  PBOs  would  have  some  flexi- 
bility, enabling  them  to  bypass  some  of 
the  bureaucratic  procedures  and  red  tape 
that  typically  limited  federal  agencies’ 
effectiveness. 

On  October  1,  1996,  during  a special 
ceremony  held  in  the  Navy  memorial’s 
auditorium  in  Washington,  D.C.,  DeCA 
became  the  first  DoD  agency  designated 
as  a PBO.  During  the  same  ceremony, 
Beale — just  days  after  his  military  retire- 
ment— was  reintroduced  as  the  agency’s 
first  civilian  director.  He  was  to  guide 
DeCA’s  transition  from  a traditional  DoD 
agency  to  its  new  PBO  status. 

At  the  same  ceremony,  DeCA’s 
“SAVER  2000”  program  also  made  its 
debut.  The  “SAVER”  acronym  itself  rep- 
resented “Service,  Access,  Value, 
Efficiency,  Response,”  while  the  “2000” 
referred  to  the  agency’s  new  emphasis  on 
improving  upon  those  areas  by  2000,  and 
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1996:  GARMISCH, 

Germany.  A commissary  was 
tucked  inside  this  charming 
building  from  1949  until 
2002.  The  structure  was  origi- 
nally built  in  1936  as  head- 
quarters for  the  German 
Army’s  1st  Mountain  Division. 

The  U.S.  Army  made  the 
building  into  a headquarters 

of  its  own  in  1945,  and  by  1949  it  housed  a small  commissary,  PX,  snack  bar  and  theater. 
The  commissary  underwent  several  renovations  and  remained  in  service  until  a new  store, 
nearly  double  in  size  and  with  a thousand  more  line  items  than  its  predecessor,  opened  sev- 
eral miles  away  in  2002.  The  building’s  mural  is  of  a style  commonly  used  throughout 
Bavaria,  and  depicts  elements  of  local  history.  The  two  men  in  the  mural  are  Holy  Roman 
Emperor  Frederick  I Barbarossa  (left),  who  in  the  twelfth  century  gave  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria  to 
Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony  (right).  DeCA  photos  courtesy  Garmisch  commissary 


|997:  CAMP  PENDLETON: , 

California.  Two  young  Marines  patronize 
the  store  at  Marine  Corps  Base  Camp 
Pendleton.  This  was  one  of  the  first  DeCA 
stores  to  target  young  patrons  and  start 
spreading  the  news  of  commissary  sav-,, 
ings  among  single  enlistees. 

I | DeCA  photo:  Carole  Ann  Fowler 
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1996:  HAMMER  AWARD.  In  a brief  ceremony  at  the  Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  commissary,  Doug 
Farbrother  of  the  National  Performance  Review  (I)  presents  a Hammer  Award  to  DeCA’s  facilities  directorate. 
Accepting  the  award  are  (l-r)  Steve  Rossetti,  executive  director  of  MWR  and  Resale  Activities,  Marvin  Beck 
from  DeCA’s  Fort  Lee  facilities  office,  and  Walt  Winters  from  the  DeCA  Facilities  Office,  design  and  construc- 
tion division,  located  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


continuing  with  them  into  the 
next  century. 

As  time  passed,  it  became 
evident  that  although  the  PBO 
concept  was  well-founded,  and 
other  government  agencies 
could  profit  by  it,  DeCA  needed 
revenue  sources  of  its  own, 
rather  than  being  dependent 
upon  taxpayer  and  surcharge 
dollars,  before  such  a designa- 
tion could  actually  do  the  agency 
any  good.  The  ideals  of  PBO 
would  linger  while  those  of 
SAVER  2000  would  persist,  as 
they  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
commissary  culture.  But  within 
a few  years,  new  initiatives  under 
Beale’s  successor  took  prece- 
dence, and  the  memory  of  the 
possibilities  of  PBO  faded  into 
the  realm  of  the  “last  century.” 

EMPLOYEE  AND  STORE 
RECOGNITION 

Nothing  boosts  morale  like  receiving  an 
award.  DeCA  established  awards  for  its 
stores  early  in  its  existence  and  first  pre- 
sented them  in  1992  ( see  pp.  436-37).  For 
the  title  of  Best  Commissary,  stores  would 
be  eligible  to  compete  in  one  of  four  cate- 
gories, based  upon  store  size,  sales,  and 
location.  The  awards  were  named  for 
prominent  people  in  commissary  history, 
whose  names  had  already  been  used  for 


various  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  commissary  system  awards.  Using 
them  again  was  a nod  toward  preserving 
and  honoring  the  heritage  of  each  of  the 
services.  A fifth  award,  called  simply  “The 
Director’s  Award,”  would  be  added  in  2005 
for  the  best  of  DeCA’s  “superstores.” 

The  Bill  Nichols  Award  for  Best  Large 
Store  in  the  United  States  was  named  for 
Congressman  William  Flynt  Nichols  (D- 


Alabama),  a prominent  member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  a longtime  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  a consistent  supporter  of 
the  commissary  benefit.  The  Richard  M. 
Paget  Award  for  Best  Small  Store  in  the 
United  States  honored  a retired  Navy  cap- 
tain who  became  a member  of  the  first 
Navy  Resale  Advisory  Committee,  remained 
on  the  committee  for  forty  years,  was  influ- 
ential in  the  formation  of  the  Navy  Ship’s 
Store  Office’s  (NSSO)  and  had  a lasting  pos- 
itive influence  on  Navy  morale  and  welfare. 
The  Dan  Daniel  Award  for  Best  Large  Store 
overseas  honored  the  memory  of 
Congressman  Dan  Daniel  (D-Virginia),  a 
colleague  of  Nichols,  a member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  commissaries.  The 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  award  for  Best  Small  Store 
overseas  was  named  for  Congressman  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  (D-South  Carolina),  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  who  took  an  active  role  in  pre- 
serving the  commissary  benefit.  (See  the 
Appendices  for  a list  of  all  known  store  awards 
since  the  1970s , including  all  best  store  awards 
bestowed  by  DeCA,  1991-2007.) 


1996:  CAMP  LEJEUNE, 

North  Carolina.  The  new  store, 
opened  by  DeCA  in  1993,  replaced 
two  old  stores  that  had  been  located 
at  Hadnot  Point  and  Tarawa  Terrace. 

DeCA  photo 


SOUTH  KOREA:  The  Benefit  Along  the  Pennisula 


1987:  CAMP  CASEY.  A new  store  was  opened  in  1992 
and  was  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  old  one. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  Camp  Casey  commissary 


THE  STORY  of  American  military 
sales  commissaries  in  South  Korea 
began  after  the  end  of  the  Korean 
War.  From  1953  to  1959  there  were  six 
major  supply  points  for  ground  troops  in 
South  Korea.  Of  these,  three  issued  rations 
and  made  bulk  sales:  Supply  Point  46  at 
Taejon,  Supply  Point  41  at  Seoul,  and  the 
55th  Quartermaster  Depot  at  Ascom  City. 
Three  more  only  issued  rations:  Supply 
Point  48  at  Pusan,  Supply  Point  47  at 
Taegu,  and  Supply  Point  39  at  Uijongbu. 

Families  could  not  accompany  members 
of  tire  armed  forces  to  duty  stations  in 
Korea  until  the  late  1950s,  after  the  political 
and  military  situations  stabilized.  The  first 
commissary  sales  stores  were  near  Taegu 
Air  Base.  Stores  opened  at  Naval  Air 
Station  Chinhae,  Seoul,  and  Pusan  (Camp 
Hialeah)  by  1961.  In  the  early  1970s,  stores 
opened  at  the  key  Air  Force  base  at  Osan 
and  the  Army  base  at  Yongsan. 

Commissaries  also  opened  at  the  Army 
posts  of  Camps  Carroll,  Casey,  Edwards, 
Henry  (at  Taegu),  Howze,  Humphreys, 

Page,  Red  Cloud,  Stanley,  Walker  (at  Taegu), 
and  at  Hannam  Village. 

Redeployment  of  forces  in  Korea  to 
new  positions  relative  to  the  1 7 th  Parallel 
were  underway  when  this  book  went  to 
press,  and  the  long-range  effects  of  this 
redeployment  on  commissary  services  in 
Korea  remained  uncertain.  While  somel 
stores  have  recently  closed  (Camp  Howze 
in  2004  and  Camp  Page  in 
2005),  some  new  stores 
have  recently  opened: 

Camp  Red  Cloud,  a new7 
location,  where  a store  was 
placed  in  a remodeled 
building  in  2002;  Kunsan 
Air  Base,  where  in  2004  a 
new7  store  replaced  one 
built  in  1980;  a new  store 
for  Camp  Humphreys  in 
2005;  and  Camp  Eagle,  a 
new  site  opened  in  August 
2006.  As  of  2007,  there 
also  were  central  distribu- 
tion centers  at  Osan  Air 
Base,  Taegu,  and  Yongsan. 


^ 2001:  A TROUPE  of  musicians  and 
dancers  added  culture  and  entertainment  to  a 
case  lot  sale  at  Osan  Air  Base. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  Osan  commissary 


^ 2004:  THE  STORE  at  the 

Hannam  Village  Housing  Area  (ABOVE) 
near  Seoul  was  co-located  with  the 
main  exchange  and  exchange  activi- 
ties. DeCA  photo  ▼ BELOW:  The  Camp 
Stanley  store,  shown  here  in  1989, 
was  one  of  six  annexes  of  the  Yongsan 

Store.  TSA  photo,  DeCA  historical  file 


~ 1998:  A WAREHOUSE  worker  stacks  peanut 

butter  at  the  Taegu  Store.  DeCA  photo  courtesy  Taegu  commissary 
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NCR  technicians  installed  the  new  point-of-sale-modernization 
(POS-M)  front  end  system  at  the  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  commissary 
on  July  12, 15  and  16.  BELOW:  Cashier  Kim  Martin  practices  on 
the  new  POS-M  system  while  warehouse  worker  Jerry  Hurt  (I) 
and  an  NCR  trainer  (r)  watch.  RIGHT:  Suzanne  Davis  (I)  and 
Maxine  Leonard  practice  using  the  POS-M  handheld  while  their 
NCR  trainer  (r)  looks  on.  BELOW  LEFT:  An  NCR  technician 
installs  the  POS-M  system  at  the  Fort  Lee  store. 

DeCA  photos:  Pete  Skirbunt 


Over  the  next  few  years,  the  agency  also 
established  the  Blackwell  Leadership 
Award,  a Best  Enlisted  award,  several  mer- 
chandising awards,  and  the  World  Class 
Customer  Service  Awards.  While  all  were 
high  honors  and  were  coveted  by  employ- 
ees, the  Best  Store  awards  received  the 
most  attention  and  were  the  most  presti- 
gious. With  a history  extending  back  to  the 
1960s,  they  were  emblematic  of  the  cus- 
tomer-service goals  to  be  attained  by  true 
team  efforts.  To  use  a baseball  analogy,  the 
individual  awards  were  like  hitting  the  most 
home  runs  in  a season,  while  a Best  Store 
award  was  a team  effort  and  team  award — 
like  winning  the  World  Series. 

RECOGNITION  AND  AWARDS 
FOR  THE  AGENCY 

In  the  1990s,  “Hammer  Awards”  were 
given  by  Vice  President  A1  Gore  to  agen- 


cies, departments,  and  organizations  that 
had  made  strides  in  “reinventing  govern- 
ment” by  making  governmental  processes 
simpler,  more  responsive,  less  expensive, 
less  bureaucratic  and  more  customer- 
friendly.  The  awards  consisted  of  a framed 
hammer,  accompanied  by  a signed  note 
from  the  vice  president. 

DeCA  received  its  first  Hammer  Award 
in  December  1995,  from  John  Hamre,  the 
OSD  comptroller.  The  agency  earned  the 
award  based  upon  its  creation  of  the  oper- 
ations support  center  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  DeCA  Overseas  Ordering  and 
Receiving  System  (DOORS),  resale  order- 
ing agreements  (ROAs),  and  delivery  ticket 
invoices  (DTIs),  which  streamlined  the 
ordering  and  receiving  process.*  A year 
later,  the  agency  received  two  more 
Hammer  Awards  in  a ceremony  at  the  Fort 
Myer,  Virginia,  commissary.  One  went  to 


the  agency’s  facilities  directorate  and  the 
other  went  to  its  inspector  general’s  office. 
Doug  Farbrother  of  the  National 
Performance  Review  and  Steve  Rossetti, 
executive  director  of  MWR  and  resale 
activities,  presented  the  awards  to  Marvin 
Beck  of  the  facilities  directorate  at  DeCA 
headquarters;  Walt  Winters  and  Bert 
Landry  of  DeCA’s  directorate  of  facilities 
(design  and  construction  division)  at 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base;  and  Col.  Mike 
Steinberg  and  John  Maffei  of  the  DeCA 
inspector  general’s  office. 

Such  awards  validated  Beale’s  opinion 
that  in  an  era  of  trying  to  get  “more  for 
less,”  commissaries  were  a model  for  suc- 
cess, and  saved  far  more  money  than  the 
Jones  Commission  ever  projected.  In  June 
1998,  DeCA  received  a Presidential  Quality 
Award  because  it  had  saved  taxpayers  over 
$625  million  since  its  inception  in  1991. 


— Ironically,  DeCA  received  this  award  on  the  same  day  that  Beale  defended  the  agency  in  front  of  the  Defense  Science  Board  (see  p.  418). 
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1997:  KANEOHE  BAY,  Hawaii.  The  Kaneohe  store  served  a 

Marine  Corps  station  that  had  opened  in  1939.  It  had  been  one  of  the  first 
commissaries  known  to  have  used  both  the  "nest  carts"  and  carts  with 
child  seats-something  it  still  needed  in  later  years,  as  there  were  numer- 
ous families  in  a nearby  housing  area.  The  happy  family  shown  here  was 
shopping  in  a new  store  that  had  opened  in  1993  and  included  sixteen 
registers,  a deli,  a fish  market,  a bakery,  and  a big  35,894-  square-foot 
sales  area.  DeCA  photo:  Carole  Ann  Fowler 


A FUNDING  SHORTFALL 

In  May  1997,  the  Defense 
Commissary  Board  (DCB)  dis- 
cussed a projected  $48-million 
budget  shortfall — the  result  of 
budget  cuts  made  on  the 
assumption  that  DeCA  would 
quickly  achieve  savings  by 
becoming  a PBO.  But  most  of 
DeCA’s  PBO  initiatives  had 
been  rejected  and  no  savings 
had  occurred.  At  the  request 
of  the  services,  DeCA  was 
keeping  open  several  stores 
marked  for  closure,  at  its  own 
expense.  To  solve  DeCA’s 
resulting  funding  problems, 
the  board  appointed  a working 
group  to  study  options.  Ten 
days  later,  the  board  met  again 
to  resolve  the  fiscal  ’97  portion 
of  the  $25-million  shortfall. 

The  services  agreed  to  repro- 
gram funds,  using  ratios  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  stores 
on  each  service’s  installations. 

Not  all  the  services  were 
pleased  with  that  arrange- 
ment.. Two  balked  before  a 
week  had  passed. 

This  prompted  immediate 
action,  and  shortly  thereafter, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  a 
commissary  agency  director 
[Dick  Beale]  went  “into  the 
Tank” — that  is,  he  met  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Beale,  eager  to  tell 
the  DeCA  story,  provided  background  on 
how  the  shortfall  had  occurred,  and 
explained  how  he  had  kept  seven  stores 
open*  “out  of  hide,”  as  he  put  it,  to  con- 
tinue serving  customers  in  the  vicinity,  with 
no  increase  in  operating  funds.  He  suggest- 
ed a surcharge  increase  might  be  helpful. 

The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
General  John  Shalikashvili,  replied  that 
because  of  the  military’s  renewed  emphasis 
on  qualitv  of  life,  the  surcharge  could  not 
be  increased.  Instead,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
solved  the  shortfall  by  making  funds  avail- 


able. Pentagon  budget  decisions  later 
assured  continued  funding  from  1999  to 
fiscal  2003,  enabling  the  commissaries  to 
maintain  prevailing  levels  of  service. 

OSD  believed  the  military  Services  need- 
ed a more  direct  and  responsible  role  in 
oversight  and  funding  of  DeCA.  A short 
time  after  the  meeting  in  “the  Tank,”  the 
department  issued  Defense  Reform 
Initiative  Directive  (DRID)  No.  37  which 
devolved  both  the  funding  and  oversight  of 
DeCA  to  the  Services,  through  the  newly 
established  Commissary  Operating  Board 
(COB).  Some  in  Congress  believed  the 


OSD’s  actions  exceeded  what 
was  authorized  by  law,  but  they 
ultimately  accepted  the  princi- 
ple, amending  the  statute  per- 
taining to  the  oversight  of 
defense  agencies.  Congress 
also  inserted  a special  provi- 
sion for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  use  the  COB  to 
assist  in  DeCA’s  oversight. 

GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
STORE  PRIVILEGES 

The  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  of  October 
1,  1998,  increased  the  com- 
missary privilege  entitlement 
from  12  to  24  visits  per  year 
for  members  of  the  Reserve 
and  National  Guard,  as  well  as 
Reserve  and  Guard  retirees 
younger  than  60  years  of  age. 
This  increase  had  long  been 
considered  and  debated,  and 
its  implementation  was  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  vital 
role  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
played  in  the  national  defense. 
Doubling  the  number  of  store 
visits  would  increase  sales  and 
generate  additional  surcharge 
funds.  To  facilitate  this  initia- 
tive, a new  ID  card  went  into 
service  on  January  1,  2001. 

This  was  the  first  modern 
step  to  extend  the  commissary 
benefit  to  additional  members  of  the  armed 
forces  community.  Soon,  the  events  of 
September  11,  2001  placed  new  demands 
upon  the  armed  forces.  In  recognition  of 
their  expanding  role  in  the  nation’s  defense, 
Congress  authorized  full-time,  unlimited 
shopping  privileges  to  the  Reserves,  the 
National  Guard,  and  their  retirees. 

NEW  TECHNOLOGIES 

To  maintain  and  enhance  its  responsive- 
ness to  its  customers,  DeCA  needed  to 
upgrade  its  facilities.  Never  before  had  the 
government  been  so  determined  to  match 


* — Nava!  Station  Long  Beach,  Nava!  Air  Station  Alameda,  Moffett  Field,  March  Air  Force  Base,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Harrison  Village  (formerly,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison), 
and  Fort  Devens.  Naval  Training  Center  San  Diego  was  soon  added  to  the  list,  as  well. 


The  SURCHARGE  Fuels  Commissary  Construction 


ODERN  SHOPPERS  at  mili- 
tary commissaries  are  able  to 
save  over  30  percent  of  what 
they  would  spend  at  nearby  civilian  gro- 
cery stores.  The  Defense  Commissary 
Agency  follows  a policy,  initiated  in  1 825, 
of  selling  goods  at  cost.  There  is  no 
mark-up  or  profit  for  the  commissary,  in 
the  traditional  sense.  However,  there  is  a 
1 to  7 percent  allowance  added  to  the 
cost  of  meat,  produce,  and  some  other 
products  to  make  up  for  losses  suffered 
due  to  spoilage  and  shrinkage.  Addtionally,  a 5-percent  surcharge  across 
the  board  is  assessed  at  checkout.  Most  commissary  shoppers  know 
about  the  surcharge,  but  not  all  of  them  are  aware  of  how  that  money 
is  used.  The  surcharge  collected  at  the  register  goes  back  into  the 
stores,  paying  for  new  store  construction,  renovation,  maintenance  and 
repairs,  equipment,  and  store-level  information  technology  systems 
such  as  the  checkouts.  Appropriated  fund  (tax)  dollars  are  not  used  for 
these  purposes;  taxpayers  not  eligible  to  shop  in  the  commissaries  do 
not  pay  for  commissary  construction. 

The  surcharge  provides  modern  facilities  for  service  members  while 
simultaneously  reducing  overall  taxpayer  costs.  The  money  it  generates 
is  used  to  make  commissary  shopping  as  quick,  convenient,  and  pleas- 
ant as  shopping  at  a civilian  supermarket.  That  in  turn  encourages  cus- 
tomers to  continue  using  their  commissary  privilege,  helping  generate 
more  surcharge  funds  to  build  and  maintain  modern  stores. 

In  1879,  to  pay  for  spoilage  and  transportation  costs,  an  experimen- 
tal surcharge  levied  a 10-percent  charge  on  all  commissary  goods  except 
tobacco.  Unpopular  among  enlisted  men,  who  were  paid  only  $13  per 


2005:  THE  COMMISSARY  SURCHARGE 

funded  renovations  to  the  store  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 
Alabama.  DeCA  photo 


month,  it  was  repealed  after  five  years. 
Four  decades  later,  from  1923  to  1927, 
Congress  asked  the  commissary  cus- 
tomer to  pay  “the  customary  overhead 
costs  of  freight,  handling,  storage,  and 
delivery.”  The  stores  did  this  by  raising 
prices,  including  transport  and  storage 
costs  in  the  price  at  the  checkout.  The 
word  surcharge  was  never  mentioned, 
but  that’s  what  the  price  hike  constitut- 
ed. It  stopped  in  1928,  and  there  was 
no  talk  of  raising  prices  or  using  a sur- 
charge during  the  Great  Depression  (1929-1940)  or  during  World  War 
II  (1941-45). 

The  modern  surcharge  began  in  1952,  when  Congress  decided  com- 
missaries needed  to  be  more  self-supporting.  Congress  and  the  Defense 
Department  directed  the  services  to  have  their  commissaries  add  a 2- 
percent  surcharge  to  the  price  of  goods  to  cover  costs  of  purchasing 
and  maintaining  equipment  and  supplies. 

From  the  beginning,  the  services  followed  different  courses  in  fulfill- 
ing the  law.  The  Army  and  the  Air  Force  used  a flat  surcharge  that  would 
be  added  to  the  total  bill  at  checkout.  However,  the  Navy  and  Marines 
Corps  employed  a variable  surcharge  that  was  more  on  some  items,  less 
on  others,  but  still  averaged  the  prescribed  2 percent.  Throughout  the 
next  twenty  years  the  rate  fluctuated  and  varied  from  service  to  service.  It 
was  usually  slightly  higher  at  overseas  locations.  For  example,  the  Army 
charged  an  extra  half  percent  at  its  overseas  stores. 

In  1974,  to  provide  funds  for  construction  and  improvements  of 
store  facilities,  Congress  fixed  the  surcharge  at  Army  and  Air  Force  stores 
in  the  United  States  at  3 percent  (3.5  percent  in  Europe).  This  was 
increased  to  4 percent  in  1976,  and  to  5 percent  in  April  1983.  The  Navy 
and  Marines  increased  their  variable  surcharge  to  amounts  that  approxi- 
mated those  percentages.  Today,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  the  sur- 
charge is  still  5 percent  at  all  DeCA  stores,  stateside  and  overseas. 
Congress  respecified  its  uses  in  an  act  that  took  effect  October  2001. 

Some  people  describe  the  surcharge  as  a tax,  but  that  generalization 
is  inaccurate.  A tax  would  be  spent  on  any  one  of  many  government 
programs  or  projects.  Surcharge  dollars  are  spent  specifically  on  build- 
ing, modernizing,  and  maintaining  store  facilities. 

Commissary  customers  actually  help  pay  for  their  benefit  twice:  once 
as  taxpayers  through  their  tax  dollars  (which  pay  commissary  employ- 
ees’ salaries),  and  again  as  patrons,  through  the  surcharge.  It  is,  howev- 
er, still  an  excellent  deal  for  the  customer.  People  paying  the  surcharge 
today  may  someday  be  stationed — or  their  friends,  sons,  and  daughters 
may  someday  be  stationed — at  an  installation  where  surcharge  dollars 
have  modernized  the  old  store  or  built  a new  one. 

The  surcharge  enables  military  families  to  be  treated  as  first-class  cit- 
izens, not  only  with  a substantial  savings  on  their  food  bill  but  also  with 
new  and  modern  facilities.  Such  families  are  more  likely  to  be  happy 
with  the  military  lifestyle,  and  are  more  likely  to  encourage  re-enlist- 
ment. That  reduces  the  costs  of  training  replacement  personnel  and 
produces  a military  with  high  morale.  It  is,  therefore,  a tangible  benefit 
to  the  nation. 


your  dollars 

AT  WORK 
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the  types  of  stores  civilians  had. 

DIBS:  The  DeCA  Interim  Business 
System  (DIBS)  was  the  computerized 
inventory  management  application  design- 
ed to  link  the  five  different  programs  used 
by  the  DeCA’s  four  commissary  predeces- 
sors to  its  future  operating  application,  the 
Defense  Commissary  Information  System 
(DCIS).  Begun  on  September  30,  1991 — 
the  day  before  DeCA’s  official  opening — 
DIBS  was  phased  in  over  the  course  of  the 
next  two  and  a half  years.  It  was  designed 


to  enable  central  pricing  at  the  region  level. 
It  was  also  used  for  ordering,  receiving,  and 
accounting  functions,  and  it  maintained 
financial  and  warehouse  records.  It  linked 
front-end  systems  and  sent  price  changes 
to  all  connected  scanning  systems.  The 
DIBS  automated  system  was  also  expected 
to  save  personnel  costs. 

DOORS:  Bob  Tate,  DeCA’s  director  of 
operations,  conceived  DOORS — the  DeCA 
Overseas  Ordering  and  Receiving  System. 
Through  DOORS  it  would  be  possible  to 


establish  some  sort  of  frequent  delivery  sys- 
tem (enjoyed  by  stores  in  the  United  States) 
for  overseas  locations.  Eventually,  DIBS 
enabled  frequent  delivery  ordering  in 
CONUS,  as  well  as  DOORS  ordering  over- 
seas, both  to  be  conducted  directly  with 
American  distributors.  This  allowed  DeCA 
to  stop  going  through  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  (DLA)  and  the  Defense  Personnel 
Support  Center  (DPSC)  in  Philadelphia  for 
food  supplies.  Getting  away  from  traditional 
ordering  channels  made  DOORS  a cost- 


1999:  THE  LAST  OF  THE  PANAMA  commissaries  to 

close,  the  Howard  Air  Force  Base  store  is  shown  here  in  June,  six 
months  before  the  canal  and  all  U.S.  military  installations  in  the  former 
Canal  Zone  were  given  over  to  Panama.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 
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saving  and  time-saving  initiative.  In  fact, 
orders  now  took  half  the  time  to  reach 
Europe;  in  some  cases,  delivery  time  was 
reduced  by  months. 

DCIS:  After  the  bill-paying  problem  was 
resolved,  most  DeCA  initiatives  from  1991 
to  2007  produced  positive  results,  with  two 
major  exceptions:  One  was  the  PBO  initia- 
tive. The  other  was  the  Defense  Commis- 
sary Information  System  (DCIS),  which 
was  to  integrate  all  DeCA  computer  sys- 
tems and  become  the  permanent  operating 


system.  But  this  “commercial,  off  the 
shelf”  system  proved  inadequate,  mainly 
because  DeCA — unlike  commercial  super- 
market chains — did  not  control  its  own 
distribution  system.  Commercial  chains 
received  deliveries  at  a central  distribution 
center,  from  which  they  reshipped  to  their 
stores,  controlling  their  own  supply  lines  by 
using  lot  numbers  or  other  special  designa- 
tors. But  goods  purchased  by  DeCA  were 
delivered  directly  to  its  stores  by  the  manu- 
facturers, and  were  controlled  by  their  UPC 


number.  DCIS  couldn’t  handle  this  seem- 
ingly insignificant  difference,  and  on  July 
31,  1998,  after  two  years  of  unsuccessful 
effort,  the  DCIS  contract  was  allowed  to 
expire. 

From  MILSTRIP  to  ROAs:  DeCA,  as 
a $5-billion-per-year  business,  was  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  its  size  as  a 
major,  centralized  business  (rather  than 
four  smaller  commissary  systems).  It 
looked  for  ways  to  modernize  its  methods. 
One  old  practice  that  was  phased  out  was 


Where’s  THE  BEEF? 


2003:  EMPLOYEES  of  DeCA-Europe’s  central  meat  processing  plant  at  Ramstein  Air  Base, 
Germany,  assemble  for  a group  photograph.  Pictured  here  in  the  foreground  are  (from  left)  Arno  Franke, 
meat  specialist;  John  Hoca,  plant  manager;  and  David  Costello,  assistant  plant  manager. 

DeCA  photo:  Wally  Raynes,  European  Region 


THERE  ARE  TIMES  when  less 
is  more.  By  1995,  the  European 
Region’s  meat  products  were 
processed  and  supplied  in  a makeshift 
fashion  from  the  commissary  meat 
departments  at  Rhein-Main  and 
Ramstein  Air  Bases  in  Germany,  and 
RAF  Lakenheath,  England.  Region 
Director  Bob  Tate  wanted  to  create 
one,  centralized  meat-processing  plant 
operation  that  could  concentrate  on 
delivering  the  best  product  to  the 
region’s  sixty-plus  stores. 

“After  reviewing  several  sites  in  and 
around  the  area,  we  decided  to  use  the 
Ramstein  commissary  warehouse  with 
its  eighteen-thousand  [square]  feet  of 
space  as  a temporary  site  undl  a new 
plant  could  be  built,”  said  Jack  Fowler, 
a meat  specialist  who  became  the  proj- 
ect officer  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  plant  and  eventually  became  the 
meat  facility’s  first  manager.  “This  was 
the  perfect  site  because  it  was  close  to 
the  Ramstein  flight  lines  and  to  the 
region’s  cold-storage  facilities  from 
which  all  perishables  are  shipped  to  all 
commissaries  except  for  the  United 
Kingdom.”  The  region  would  maintain 
the  meat  operation  at  Lakenheath  until 
the  new  plant  was  up  and  running. 

The  transition  to  a centralized  meat 
plant  meant  the  end  of  on-site  butcher 
shops  within  European  commissaries 
and  a major  adjustment  in  the  lives  of  the  many  people  who  worked  in 
them.  The  Ramstein  meat  plant  was  initially  staffed  by  many  of  the 
people  who  had  been  displaced. 

Years  before  entertaining  the  nodon  of  building  a centralized  plant, 
the  European  Region  had  already  made  a giant  leap  in  meat  processing 
when  it  began  using  vacuum  packaging  under  then-region  director  Bill 
Mackrain.  The  process  helped  provide  better  availability,  longer  shelf 
life,  easier  shipping  and  better  safety  and  sanitadon  thanks  to  a 99.7- 
percent  air-free  package. 

On  March  2,  1998,  the  new  $4. 5-million  Ramstein  CMPP  facility 
opened,  and  every  store  in  the  region  was  soon  offering  the  new  pack- 
age. Fowler  ran  the  plant  until  July  1999,  when  John  Hoca  took  the 
reins.  Fowler  would  go  on  to  become  DeCA’s  first  meat  operations 
manager.  Hoca  would  retire  in  2006,  and  David  Costello,  the  former 
manager  of  the  Lakenheath  meat  operation,  took  over. 

Today,  the  CMPP  and  its  ninety  employees  process  more  than  one 
million  pounds  of  fresh  beef  and  pork  per  month  in  a modern,  clean 
and  efficient  facility.  They  unwrap,  inspect,  cut,  grind,  re -wrap,  weigh, 


label,  box  and  load  into  trucks  one  million  hamburger  patties,  41,500 
porterhouse  and  T-bone  steaks,  25,000  roasts,  and  69,000  pounds  of 
spiced  beef  and  pork  each  month.  The  plant  performs  its  own  cleaning 
and  ensures  all  sanitation  and  safety  needs  are  met.  The  Ramstein  facili- 
ty provides  an  increased  number  of  products  in  modern  and  safe  pack- 
aging while  still  filling  personal  orders  for  special  cuts,  even  to  stores  in 
the  furthest  corners  of  the  region. 

The  meat  processed  by  this  plant  is  primarily  USDA  Choice  beef 
and  Bavarian  pork,  eighty-six  beef  items  and  forty-five  pork  items — far 
more  than  any  in-store  meat  department  had  ever  offered. 

While  most  of  the  meat  is  shipped  fresh,  the  plant  also  ships  33,195 
frozen  pounds  per  month  to  stores  in  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  Greece,  and 
Kuwait,  and  supplies  store  requests  for  frozen  ribs.  A U.S.  Army  food 
safety  officer  and  a quality  assurance  specialist  provide  their  expertise  to 
the  operation,  guaranteeing  the  safety  of  all  products. 

— Portions  of  this  story  were  contributed  by  Gerri  Young,  public  affairs  officer 
for  DeCA  Europe. 
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the  means  of  ordering  produce  and  brand- 
name  items:  the  paper-based  Military 
Standard  Requisitioning  and  Issue 
Procedures  (MILSTRIP).  DeCA  shifted  to  a 
system  of  “360  Orders,”  an  automated 
ordering  system  based  upon  store  inventory, 
followed  by  blanket  delivery  orders 
(BDOs) — one  per  store  per  vendor — that 
established  DeCA’s  terms  and  conditions  for 
ordering  items  from  the  supply  bulletins. 
BDOs  were  in  turn  replaced  by  resale  order- 
ing agreements  (ROAs),  through  which  the 
agency  began  assuming  the  task  of  ordering 
its  own  brand-name  items. 

Cyberspace  and  the  DeCA  Web 
sites:  By  the  late  1990s,  many  products 
that  people  had  done  without  for  thou- 
sands of  years — such  as  home  comput- 
ers— were  becoming  “must-have”  items. 
Such  was  the  case  with  having  a home 
computer  and  being  connected  to  the 
Internet.  DeCA  responded  to  its  cus- 
tomers’ needs  when  it  established  its  first 
Internet  Web  site,  ivww.commissaries.com. 
Later,  a wwiv.deca.gov  site  was  also  estab- 
lished for  exclusive  use  by  DeCA  person- 
nel. Both  sites  began  to  revolutionize  the 
way  people  contacted,  received  informa- 
tion from,  and  did  business  with  DeCA. 


POSITIVE  FEEDBACK 

In  August  1999,  for  the  first  time  since 
1972,  a government  report  acknowledged 
there  was  an  important  link  between  com- 
missaries and  the  retention  and  recruitment 
of  military  personnel.  The  report,  “Military 
Personnel:  Perspectives  of  Surveyed 


Service  Members  in  Retention-Critical 
Specialties,”  prepared  for  Congress  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO),  was 
based  upon  survey  findings  on  a group  of 
210  officers  and  739  enlisted  personnel.  It 
confirmed  not  only  that  active-duty  mili- 
tary personnel  were  very  pleased  with  their 
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DECA’S  PUBLIC  WEB  SITE,  www.commissaries.com,  shown  here  as  it  looked 
in  2004,  has  been  providing  essential  information  on  the  agency  and  each  of  its  stores 
since  the  late  1990s.The  next  big  innovation  involving  the  Internet  is  its  use  by  customers 
to  do  online  shopping. 


1998:  OAKLAND  ARMY  BASE,  California,  m 1969, 
this  store  was  established  in  a converted  warehouse  built  in  1944.  It 
became  a branch  of  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  store  in  1975  and 
was  closed  due  to  base  realignment  and  closure  in  1999. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  Oakland  Army  Base  commissary 


BEHIND  THE  AISLES:  Professional  and  Support  Staff 


"HE  MAJORITY  of  this  book 
describes  the  mission  and  func- 
tion of  commissary  workers  and 
troop  issue  staff  at  the  installation  level. 

It  would  be  incomplete,  however,  if  it  did 
not  emphasize  that  there  have  been,  and 
still  are,  many  people  in  vital  support 
roles.  They  work  behind  tire  scenes  in 
offices  located  at  the  stores,  in  area,  zone, 
and  complex  offices,  region  offices,  and 
the  agency  headquarters. 

The  dedicated  professionals  at  these 
offices — personnel  who  are  not  today 
classified  as  “1144s,”  the  government 
designation  for  commissary  personnel — 
have  always  been  a key  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  commissaries.  The  offices  and 
their  duties  have  been  as  varied  as  their 
titles  suggest.  Headquarters  and  region 
staff  deal  with  every  aspect  of  the  com- 
missary business  other  than  the  actual 
retailing  process:  operations,  acquisition, 
contracting,  personnel  issues,  finances, 
bill-paying,  purchasing,  legal  issues,  public 
affairs,  safety  and  security,  food  safety, 
facilities  designers,  construction,  building 
maintenance,  graphics.  Complex  and 
zone  offices  have  had  more  “hands-on” 
duties,  but  even  they  could  not  entirely 
escape  the  joy  of  shuffling  papers. 

The  people  working  in  these  offices 
today  have  much  the  same  duties  as  their 
historical  counterparts,  even  though  their 
methods,  and  sometimes  the  tides  of 
their  offices  and  directorates,  have 
changed.  The  human  resources  people  of 
today  were  formerly  known  by  such 
names  as  manpower,  or  personnel,  or 
both.  People  once  known  as  engineers  are 

now  facilities  specialists;  public  affairs  personnel  now  work  in  corporate 
communications.  Some  things  have  stayed  constant.  There  have  always 
been,  and  sail  are,  people  working  in  the  offices  of  the  general  counsel, 
the  inspector  general,  and  internal  review;  and,  as  with  earlier  commis- 
sarv  organizations,  DeCA  has  a liaison  office  at  the  Pentagon  that  helps 
to  maintain  contact  with  key  Pentagon  and  congressional  offices. 

There  are  other  functions  that  are  recent  innovations,  unheard-of  in 
commissaries’  earliest  days:  equal  employment  opportunity,  an  office  to 
assist  small  and  disadvantaged  businesses,  and  information  resources 
management — which  became  information  technology — and  strategic 
planning. 

W hen  the  commissary  agencies  had  a large  number  of  military  per- 
sonnel, there  were  not  only  people  in  uniform  running  the  stores,  there 
were  senior  enlisted  advisors  at  the  regions  and  headquarters.  There 


^ 1992:  Bruce  Frederick  (center)  of  the  directorate  of  operations  discusses  a store  blueprint  with 
facilities  directorate  engineers  Gary  Herubin  (left)  and  Derrick  Williams  (right).  DeCA  photo:  Pete  skirbunt 


~ 2005:  Claudie  Grant,  the  diversity  manag- 
er for  DeCA’s  equal  employment  opportunity 
Office.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


^ 1992:  Public  affairs  specialist  Herb  Greene 
works  to  produce  a “DeCA  Today"  video,  a means 
by  which  headquarters  personnel  sought  to  better 
communicate  with  the  field. 

DeCA  photo:  Staff  Sgt.  Derryi  Fields 


was  also  a troop  support  function  with  troop  issue  facilities.  In  the  mid- 
1990s,  DeCA  gave  up  its  military  manpower  slots,  and  personnel  who 
retained  their  troop  support  positions  ended  up  working  for  other 
agencies. 

No  position  is  immune  from  change.  It  used  to  be  a matter  of  tradi- 
tion that  a military  officer,  usually  wearing  either  one  or  two  stars,  was 
in  charge  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  commissaries;  civilians  in 
charge  of  the  Marine  Corps  commissary  branch  answered  to  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  Support  Services  Division.  Today,  a high-ranking  mili- 
tary officer  runs  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency  Board  of  Directors, 
the  agency’s  governing  body.  Although  the  position  of  DeCA  director 
was  formerly  a military  slot,  it  is  now  held  by  a Senior  Executive 
Service  civilian. 


Edwards,  secre- 
tary at  Smokey 
Point, 

Washington. 

DeCA  photo: 

Pete  Skirbunt 


* 2004:  A team  of  accountants  and  financial  experts  from  the  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service  and 
DeCA  helps  the  agency  achieve  “unqualified"  certification  of  its  financial  records  for  the  second  straight  year.  This 
run  of  success  reached  six  years  by  the  time  this  book  was  published  in  2008.  (Seated,  L-R):  Barbara  Crawford, 
LeJeune  Williams,  and  Gale  Calloway.  (Standing,  L-R):  Bob  Anderson,  Rio  Garrison,  Mary  Crum,  Joy  DeBonis,  Judy 
Jackson,  and  Diane  Mays.  DeCA  photo:  Herb  Greene 


2005:  Jerry  Oestreich, 
director  of  human  resources  and 
Diane  Harris,  chief,  human  rela 
tions  division,  discuss  a policy 

memo.  DeCA  photo:  Bonnie  Powell 


* 1998:  Like  every  modern  business  organization,  DeCA  depends  upon 
its  computer  system.  The  information  technology  directorate  at  DeCA  head- 
quarters is  filled  with  people  trained  to  troubleshoot  the  system  and  to 
assist  employees  around  the  clock.  Pictured  here  in  the  main  computer 
room  are  (L-R)  Lannie  Gardner,  DeCA/IT  employee,  and  IT  contractors  Dave 
Kendall-Sperry  and  Jimmy  LaBrecque.  DeCA  photo:  Herb  Greene 


1993:  Mary  Patrick  at  the  East  Service  Center’s  contracting 
division.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 
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1997:  PORT  HUENEME,  California,  Grand  Opening:  A Marine  in  full  dress  uniform  shops  with  his 
family  following  the  combined  grand  opening  ceremonies  for  the  commissary  and  the  exchange  in  March  1997. 

DeCA  photo:  John  Ryan 
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1997:  PORTSMOUTH,  New  Hampshire/Maine,  had  a store  during  the  late  1940s,  but 
it  closed  in  1950  as  part  of  the  armed  services’  agreement  with  the  Philbin  subcommittee  to  cut 
back  on  commissaries  (see  Chapters  7 and  8).  The  naval  shipyard  went  without  a commissary 
until  DeCA  opened  this  store  in  1995.  Originally  a warehouse,  the  facility  was  converted  to  a mod- 
ern store.  The  shipyard  is  on  an  island  in  Kittery,  Maine,  across  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  NSY  Portsmouth  commissary 


BASE  REALIGNMENT 
AND  CLOSURES 

Shortly  after  the  breakup  of 
the  Soviet  Union — a colos- 
sal event  that  changed  the 
world  and  effectively  ended 
the  Cold  War — there  was  a 
great  deal  of  speculation 
about  “cashing  in  on  the 
peace  dividend.”  This  was 
another  way  of  saying  that 
a lot  of  money  formerly 
earmarked  for  the  military 
could  now  be  put  to  use  in 
other  ways.  The  United 
States  began  reducing  its 
military  expenditures  as  it 
shifted  to  more  of  a market 
economy,  which  meant  that 


1998:  BAD  AIBLING,  Germany.  This  store  had  a 

chalet-style  entryway  with  a sturdy  railing  on  the  roof  to  catch 
ice  and  snow,  similar  to— but  more  effective  than— the 
Snowbirds  at  Fort  McNair,  Washington,  D.C.  (see  page  36) 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  Bad  Aibling  store 


commissary  benefit,  but  they  listed  it 
among  the  top  three  quality  of  life  factors 
encouraging  them  to  remain  in  the  military. 

This  report  went  beyond  previous  stud- 
ies, which  had  often  been  discounted  by 
commissary  opponents  because  they  had 
been  based  largely  upon  opinions  gathered 
from  people  while  they  shopped  in  a com- 
missary— a methodology  that  automatical- 
ly excluded  anyone  who  chose  not  to  use 
the  commissary  benefit.  This  time,  person- 
nel who  did  not  use  the  commissary  were 
included  in  the  study  group. 

Commissary  benefits  still  ranked  as  the 
second-most  important  quality  of  life  fac- 
tor among  enlisted  personnel.  Only  fitness 
and  sports  activity  facilities  ranked  higher, 
largely  because  of  the  youth  of  active-duty 
personnel.  Meanwhile,  commissaries  were 
third  among  officers’  quality  of  life  consid- 
erations; fitness  and  sports  activity  facili- 
ties, and  chaplain  services  and  religious 
ministries,  ranked  higher.  Showing  person- 
nel of  all  ranks  were  cognizant  of  their 
future,  the  ability  to  use  the  commissary  in 
retirement  ranked  fifth  in  quality  of  life 
consideration  among  officers  and  sixth 
among  enlistees. 

Air  Force  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Courter 
Jr.,  DeCA’s  new  director,  would  later  com- 
ment, “It’s  encouraging  that  the  service 
members  feel  their  commissary  benefit  is 
so  important.  We’ve  believed  that  to  be 
true  for  a long  time,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
there  has  been  an  official  report  docu- 
menting this  link  to  retention.” 

Other  DeCA  personnel,  while  not  at  all 
surprised  by  the  findings,  were  delighted 
that  a government  agency  had  finally 
acknowledged  that  commissary  users  were 
getting  a good  and  important  deal.  Bob 
Tate,  director  of  the  European  Region,  said, 
“The  survey  confirms  what  we’ve  known  all 
along  about  the  importance  of  commissary 
stores  . . . The  commissary  is  part  of  the  mil- 
itary family,  and  it  understands  and  sincerely 
appreciates  the  patrons — both  for  who  they 
are,  and  for  what  they  represent.  We  don’t 
see  them  simply  as  another  sale,  or  another 
dollar  to  be  rung  up  at  the  register.” 


the  number  of  people  in 
uniform  would  be  cut  and  bases  would  be 
closed.  One  of  the  primary  mechanisms 
for  this  shift  was  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure  (BRAC),  which  closed  some  mili- 
tary installations  while  enlarging  others. 
Many  bases  actually  got  larger,  but  more 
were  reduced  in  size  and  scope,  and  when 
bases  closed,  commissaries  closed  as  well. 

DeCA  mirrored  the  services  in  its 
actions  to  keep  stores  open  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, continuing  to  provide  for  active-duty7 
and  retiree  customers  in  a given  area  as 
long  as  it  could.  Store  closures  could  make 
things  tough  for  commissary  patrons  in  the 


United  States,  where  many  retirees, 
reservists,  and  members  of  the  National 
Guard  regularly  shopped  in  stores  that 
were  slated  for  closing.  From  October  1991 
through  December  2006,  170  stores* 
closed,  either  because  of  BRAC  actions  or 
service  decisions  that  shut  down  entire 
installations.  Such  closures  were  not 
DeCA’s  decision.  Mindful  of  both  the 
“people  always!”  in  its  slogan  and  its  com- 
mitment to  customer  service,  DeCA  always 
tried  to  keep  stores  open  whenever  bases 
closed  to  continue  serving  as  many  cus- 
tomers as  possible.  The  rule  of  thumb  was 


* — This  figure  counts  as  one  closure  the  store  at  Wildflecken,  Germany,  that  actually  closed,  reopened,  and  closed  again.  During  the  same  period,  sixty-five  new  stores  were  opened,  fifty  five 
of  which  were  replacement  stores  for  aging  facilities.  The  other  ten  opened  at  locations  where  there  had  been  no  active  commissary. 
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1999:  NEW  DECOR  PACKAGE  . When  the  new  Anchorage  Area  commissary  opened  on  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  in 
September  1999,  it  took  the  place  of  two  old  stores— Elmendorf  s,  which  had  opened  in  1980,  and  Fort  Richardson’s,  which  had  been  doing  business 
since  1956.  This  was  the  first  store  to  use  DeCA’s  new  decor  package  on  its  first  day  of  business.  The  two  signs  shown  here  were  symbolic  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  personnel  this  store  served.  DeCA  photo:  Rick  Brink 


that  if  a hundred  active-duty  personnel 
remained  at  or  near  a closed  installation,  a 
commissary  could  stay  open.  Often  it  was  a 
scaled-back  version  of  the  old  store,  but 
anything  was  far  better  than  nothing  at  all. 
Occasionally,  the  services  requested  that 
certain  stores  stay  open  beyond  their 
scheduled  closure  dates,  and  DeCA,  hin- 
dered by  a shortage  of  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses, tried  to  cooperate  as  much  as  it 


could.  After  1997,  the  services  themselves 
provided  funds  for  such  extensions. 

Meanwhile,  DeCA  continued  to  fulfill  a 
congressional  requirement  that  dated  to 
the  early  1950s  to  assess  every  one  of  its 
commissaries  as  to  their  level  of  necessity, 
the  need  for  renovation  or  replacement,  or 
the  desirability  for  them  to  remain  open 
versus  the  possibility  of  closing  them  and 
redirecting  their  resources  to  other  stores. 


These  assessment  recommendations  went 
to  the  Commissary  Operating  Board  and 
then  to  the  Department  of  Defense  itself. 
The  department  would  decide  whether  or 
not  a store  would  remain  open. 

Many  old  stores  had  old  equipment, 
wiring,  and  plumbing,  making  them  expen- 
sive to  operate  and  maintain,  while  their 
sales  were  usually  comparatively  low.  Most 
would  require  expensive  upgrades  if  they 
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were  kept  open.  Meanwhile,  the  overall 
product  selection  and  services  offered  by 
nearby  newer  stores  were  significantly 
greater  than  those  at  the  old  commissaries. 
DeCA  believed  closing  small,  old  stores 
located  near  newer,  larger  ones  would  help 
retiree  customers  by  giving  them  an  alter- 
native store  in  which  to  shop.  It  would 
reduce  agency  costs  and  allow  the  agency 
to  reapply  appropriated  funds  to  improve 
the  overall  benefit.  But,  as  the  total  num- 
ber of  open  stores  shrank,  it  was  a chal- 


lenge to  continue  serving  as  many  cus- 
tomers as  before. 

NOTEWORTHY  STORE  CLOSINGS 

While  DeCA  had  to  close  stores  literally 
worldwide,  a number  of  locations  stood 
out  as  being  particularly  unusual  or  special, 
and  are  worthy  of  noting  here.  On  the 
northern  Great  Plains,  DeCA  had  five 
small  stores  serving  unique  military  com- 
munities that  supported  Air  Force  Strategic 
Training  Ranges.  These  stores  were  locat- 


ed, along  with  active-duty  housing,  in  small 
towns  from  which  the  stations  took  their 
names:  Belle  Fourche,  South  Dakota; 
Dickinson,  North  Dakota;  Forsyth, 
Montana;  Lajunta,  Colorado;  and  Wilder, 
Wyoming.  The  stores  were  co-located  with 
exchanges,  community  centers,  and  station 
offices,  and  ranged  in  size  from  1,940  to 
2,500  square  feet  of  sales  area,  carrying 
2,000  to  3,400  line  items.  All  were  branch 
or  satellite  locations  that  received  support 
and  several  deliveries  per  week  from  larger 
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1998:  RETIREE  COUNCIL,  Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  Commissary  Officer  Reed  Leader  gives  a store  tour  to  members  of  the  DeCA  Retiree 
Council.  The  council  was  created  to  begin  two-way  communication  between  the  agency  and  its  retiree  customers.  Eventually  the  retiree  council 
would  become  the  patron  council,  including  active  duty  as  well  as  Guard  and  Reserve  members.  Pictured  here  (from  left)  are  Leader,  Col.  Bruce 
Keller  (Air  Force  retired),  Maj.  Gen.  William  Gourley  (Army,  retired),  Lt.  Col.  Gary  Smith  (Army  retired),  and  Sgt.  Maj.  Harold  G.  Overstreet  (Marine 
retired).  Three  years  later,  on  September  11,  2001,  Smith  was  killed,  along  with  183  other  people,  when  terrorists  hijacked  a plane  and  flew  it  into 
the  Pentagon.  Smith,  chief  of  the  Army’s  retirement  services  office,  perished,  along  with  his  deputy,  Max  Beilke,  while  attending  a meeting  in  the 
section  of  the  Pentagon  destroyed  in  the  attack.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  skirbunt 


* — A "loving  cup  ” is  a traditional  trophy  with  two  or  wore  handles;  it  originated  centuries  ago  as  a large  drinking  cup  with  tivo  or  more  handles  that  was  passed  from  guest  to  guest  at  for- 
mal banquets,  particularly  at  wedding  feasts. 

** — The  AFCOMS  and  TSA  flags  are  displayed  in  the  DeCA  headquarters  buildings  as  are  the  TSA  rotating  trophy  and  examples  of  all  the  awards  mentioned  here. 


THE  ENVELOPE  PLEASE:  Store  and  Personnel  Awards 


2003:  Giuseppe  Ricci  (left),  store  director  at  Livorno  (Italy)  and  Bonnie  Kanitz,  director  of  the  European  Region, 
congratulate  Mike  Yaksich,  store  director  at  the  Tyndall  (Florida)  Air  Force  Base  commissary  during  the  DeCA  2003 
awards  banquet.  Yaksich’s  store  had  just  been  announced  as  the  Best  Large  Store  (CONUS).  Ricci’s  store,  in  Kanitz’s 
region,  had  already  received  the  Best  Small  Store  (OCONUS)  award.  DeCA  photo:  Gerri  Young 


INCETHE  1950s, 
commissaries  have 
received  hundreds  of 
plaques  and  trophies  from  the 
retail  grocery  industry  in 
recognition  of  outstanding 
performance  during  special 
promotions,  sales,  or  merchan- 
dising competitions.  However, 
the  commissaries’  most  prized 
awards  are  the  official  ones 
from  local  installation  commu- 
nities, the  major  commands  in 
charge  of  each  installation,  the 
armed  forces,  the  commissary 
agencies,  and  the  American 
Logistics  Association  (ALA). 

Initially,  the  services’  major 
commands,  and  then  their 
commissary  agencies,  creat- 
ed annual  “Best  Store” 
awards  to  boost  pride  and 
morale.  The  U.S.  Army 
Troop  Support  Agency  (TSA)  presented  its  large  CONUS  stores  a 
rotating  trophy  that  was  three  feet  tall  (see  page  310).  All  winners  and 
nominees  received  plaques  to  keep  permanendy.  Unique  plaques  given 
to  TSA  stores  in  Europe  were  made  of  handcrafted  copper.  The  Air 
Force  Commissary  Service’s  (AFCOMS’)  best  stores  received  large  sil- 
ver bowls,  or  plaques  bearing  faux  loving  cups,*  for  permanent  display. 
Small  bowls  went  to  the  runners-up,  and  plaques  were  given  for  “best 
departments.”  The  Navy  Resale  and  Service  Support  Office  (NAVRES- 
SO)  and  the  Marine  Corps  Commissary  Office  awarded  exquisite  loving 
cups  on  a permanent  basis,  and  NAVRESSO  rotated  a special  cup 
among  its  winners. 

TSA  began  its  Best  Commissary  Awards  in  1977  with  a lone  award 
for  “Best  Store,  Worldwide,”  which  in  1985  expanded  to  honor  the  best 
overseas  store,  as  well  CONUS  stores,  large  and  small.  These  awards 
were  named  for  Congressman  Bill  Nichols  (D-Alabama),  a member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  (HASC)  from  1968  until  his 
death  in  1988.  Nichols  chaired  HASC  panels  on  Commissaries  & 
Exchanges  and  Non- Appropriated  Funds,  as  well  as  the  Investigations 
and  Military  Personnel  and  Compensation  subcommittees,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Readiness  and  Research  & Development  subcommit- 
tees. 

The  Air  Force  began  presenting  awards  in  1970,  and  for  six  years 
gave  a single  award  for  best  store  or  best  complex,  worldwide.  With  the 
arrival  of  AFCOMS  in  1976,  multiple  awards  were  bestowed  for  stores 


overseas  and  in  CONUS  and  were  named  for  Congressman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  (D-South  Carolina),  chairman  of  the  HASC  in  the  1960s. 
Throughout  his  career,  Rivers  took  an  active  role  in  preserving  the 
commissary  benefit,  and  took  special  interest  in  enlisted  personnel.  As 
to  AFCOMS  itself,  the  agency  and  everyone  who  worked  for  it  were 
honored  with  the  Air  Force  Organizational  Excellence  Award  (twice, 
1976-79  and  1985-86)  and  the  Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award 
(1981-83),  awards  that  added  three  streamers  to  the  AFCOMS  flag.** 

NAVRESSO  named  its  Awards  for  Commissary  Excellence  for 
Richard  M.  Paget,  a retired  Navy  captain  who  in  1946  had  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  first  Navy  Resale  Advisory  Committee,  which  served  as  a 
board  of  directors  for  the  Navy  Ships  Store  Office  (NSSO).  Influential 
in  NSSO’s  formation,  Paget  remained  on  the  board  for  over  forty  years, 
and  had  a lasting  positive  influence  on  Navy'  morale  and  welfare. 

The  Marines  initiated  their  best  commissary  awards  in  the  1980s, 
naming  them  for  Congressman  Dan  Daniel  (D-Virginia),  a steadfast 
backer  of  the  commissary  benefit  whose  career  paralleled  that  of 
Congressman  Nichols.  Like  Nichols,  Daniel  was  a member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  from  his  election  in  1968  until  his 
death  in  1988.  He  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee’s  Subcommittee  on  Readiness,  and  also  chaired  the 
Subcommittee’s  Panel  on  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation. 

Awards  were  not  limited  to  stores.  Commissary  personnel  were  also 
eligible  for  individual  recognition.  This  practice  was  most  prolific  within 


the  Air  Force,  where  AFCOMS  civilians 
and  uniformed  personnel  could  receive 
the  Air  Force  Association’s  (AFA’s)  “Horn 
of  Plenty”  awards,  honoring  those  who 
made  outstanding  contributions  to 
AFCOMS.  Air  Force  military  personnel 
were  also  recognized  by  AFA’s  Blue  Suit 
Awards,  and  by  AFCOMS’  Outstanding 
Junior  Officer,  Senior  NCO,  NCO,  and 
Airman  of  the  Year  awards.  In  1986,  these 
were  named  for  Dan  Daniel,  the  same 
man  honored  by  the  Marines’  Best  Store 
trophies.  Similarly,  TSA  named  an 
“Outstanding  NCO  of  the  Year,”  and 
NAVRESSO  had  a “Navy  Resale  System 
Sailor  of  the  Year.”  Each  agency  selected 
its  candidates  for  service-wide  awards 
from  among  these  winners. 

DeCA’s  Best  Commissary  Awards,  first 
presented  at  the  annual  ALA  convention 
in  1992,  preserve  the  heritage  of  its  prede- 
cessors by  honoring  the  same  men  those 

organizations  had  honored:  the  Bill  Nichols  award  for  the  Best  Large 
Store,  CONUS;  the  Richard  M.  Paget  Award  for  Best  Small  Store, 
CONUS;  the  Dan  Daniel  Award  for  Best  Large  Store,  OCONUS;  and 
the  L.  Mendel  Rivers  Award  for  Best  Small  Store,  OCONUS.  For  the 
2004  competition,  DeCA  added  the  “Directors  Award”  for  the  Best 
Superstore.  From  1992  to  2004,  the  trophies  were  large  silver  bowls 
engraved  with  names  of  the  winners.  The  other  nominees,  the  best  in 
each  region,  received  smaller  bowls.  Beginning  in  2005,  DeCA’s  trophies 
became  loving  cups  rather  than  bowls. 

DeCA’s  regions  recognize  the  best  individual  departments  among 
their  stores.  The  categories  usually  include  best  grocery,  meat,  produce, 
and  customer-service  departments,  as  well  as  the  best  merchandising 
program.  Region  directors  have  the  discretion  to  establish  additional 
means  of  recognition,  such  as  “Special  Achievements”  or  “Most 
Improved  Commissary,”  to  honor  individual  stores’  outstanding  efforts 
or  services  in  a given  year.  Merchandising  awards  have  taken  different 
forms  over  the  years,  from  regional  recognition  to  worldwide  honors 
for  the  marketing  business  unit’s  merchandising  contest,  presented  from 
1995  to  1999. 


1992:  Enlisted  of  the  Year  winners  pose  with  Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Dreska,  DeCA  director  (left)  and 
Deputy  Director  Roy  Speight  (far  right).  Holding  trophies  are  (from  left),  Airman  1st  Class  Clinton  E. 
Abell,  Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  Junior  Enlisted  of  the  Year;  Staff  Sgt.  Charles  E.  Minter,  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base,  Oklahoma,  Intermediate  Enlisted;  and  Chief  Petty  Officer  Ramon  M.  Galang,  Naval  Air 
Station  Miramar,  California,  Senior  Enlisted.  DeCA  historical  file 


Today,  DeCA  continues  to  honor  individuals.  Presented  from  1991 
to  1 996,  DeCA’s  Outstanding  Enlisted  Awards  were  given  in  three  cate- 
gories: junior,  intermediate,  and  senior  enlisted.  These  were  discontin- 
ued when  almost  all  of  DeCA’s  military  slots  were  eliminated.  From 
1996  to  1999,  DeCA  presented  thirty- four  World  Class  Customer 
Service  Awards  based  upon  input  received  from  customers  who  testi- 
fied to  outstanding  service  by  DeCA  personnel.  Individuals  were  hon- 
ored for  “above  and  beyond”  assistance  to  patrons — retrieving  lost 
purses,  loaning  customers  money  to  buy  their  groceries,  and  even  assist- 
ing in  childbirth  or  saving  the  lives  of  customers  who  suffered  heart 
attacks  while  in  the  stores. 

The  most  prestigious  of  DeCA’s  awards  for  individuals  is  the 
Michael  W.  Blackwell  Leadership  Award,  named  for  Air  Force  Chief 
Master  Sgt.  Michael  W.  Blackwell,  DeCA’s  second  senior  enlisted  advi- 
sor and  winner  of  DeCA’s  first  Senior  Enlisted  Award  in  1991. 


1995:  MBU  Best  Merchandising  Award.  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Beale  Jr., 
DeCA  director,  presents  the  1995  MBU  Best  Merchandising  Award  to 
Commissary  Officer  Sandy  Horan  of  Marine  Corps  Base  Camp  Pendleton, 
California.  DeCA  historical  file 

Blackwell,  an  accomplished  serviceman  and  a very  popular  individual, 
succumbed  to  cancer  in  April  1995,  at  the  age  of  forty- four.  The  award 
named  for  him  was  first  presented  in  November  1995.  All  DeCA 
employees  are  eligible  for  it,  and  it  has  been  won  by  zone  managers, 
commissary  officers  and  store  directors,  a region  senior  enlisted  advi- 
sor, and  a commissary  product  coordinator. 

— For  lists  of  all  known  award  recipients,  see  Appendices. 
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1995:  FORT  EUSTIS 


, Virginia.  Though  the  Army  Troop  Support  Agency 
designed  and  contracted  to  have  the  store  built,  in  January  1992  it  became  the  first 
commissary  to  open  under  DeCA’s  authority.  The  commissary  included  a delicatessen,  a 
fish  .market,  and  a bakery.  DeCA  photo  courtesy  Fort  Eustis  commissary 


parent  stores.  When  the  Air  Force  phased 
out  the  station’s  missions,  the  installations 
closed  and  so  did  the  stores,  since  the 
entire  active-duty  population  left. 

Despite  their  diminutive  size,  the  com- 
missaries had  been  intensely  popular.  While 
they  were  built  to  support  small  active-duty 
military  populations,  many  of  their  cus- 
tomers actually  were  retirees  and  reservists. 
Remarkably,  some  of  these  customers  trav- 
eled from  as  far  as  two  hundred  miles  away 
on  monthly  shopping  trips,  eloquently  tes- 


tifying to  the  importance  of  the  benefit. 
Other  customers  came  on  foot  or  on  bicy- 
cle from  base  housing,  as  often  as  three  or 
four  times  per  day.  “We’re  like  a corner 
store  for  base  housing,”  said  Kevin  Foster, 
Forsyth’s  store  manager,  in  1993.  “We  get  a 
lot  of  small  sales  right  after  deliveries, 
because  everyone  can  see  when  the  truck 
arrives.” 

Among  overseas  stores  DeCA  had  to 
close  due  to  national  policy  were  those  that 
remained  in  Panama,  along  with  a central 


distribution  center  (CDC)  and  a cold  stor- 
age facility.  The  stores  in  the  former  Canal 
Zone  and  surrounding  nearby  communi- 
ties had  once  numbered  in  the  dozens,  but 
by  1995  only  three  were  left:  Corozal,  Fort 
Gulick/Espinar,  and  Howard  Air  Force 
Base.  All  had  to  close  by  noon  on 
December  31,  1999,  when  the  United 
States  would  officially  turn  over  the  bases 
and  the  Panama  Canal  itself  to  the  people 
and  government  of  Panama,  due  to  the 
Carter-Torrejos  treaty  of  1977. 


Of  the  last  three  stores,  the  first  to  close 
had  been  Fort  Espinar  (formerly  known  as 
Fort  Gulick),  which  had  first  opened  in 
1941.  It  had  been  transferred  to  Panama  on 
October  1,  1984,  with  the  exception  of 
community  services  buildings — including 
the  commissary — and  family  housing.  The 
commissary,  originally  built  in  1942, 
remained  open  until  August  1,  1995,  when 
the  remainder  of  the  post  was  returned  to 
Panama.  The  Corozal  store  near  Panama 
City  had  served  Americans  at  least  since 
1934,  but  it  closed,  along  with  the  nearby 
CDC,  on  August  31,  1999.  The  Howard  Air 
Force  Base  store,  located  on  the  southwest 
side  of  the  canal,  was  the  last  of  the  three  to 
shut  its  doors,  on  September  15,  1999. 

EUROPE  AND  ASIA 

As  a direct  result  of  the  ending  of  the  Cold 
War,  there  were  more  stores  closed  in 
Europe  than  in  any  other  geographical 
area.  This  was  a direct  result  of  the  rede- 
ployment of  forces  and  of  the  desire  to 
reap  the  peace  dividend — even  though  it 
wasn’t  yet  clear  how  things  were  actually 
going  to  progress  in  the  old  Soviet  Union. 

Many  unique  facilities  were  among  the 
store  closures.  The  store  at  Munich,  which 
was  truly  one-of-a-kind  with  its  murals  and 
interior  fountains,  was  among  the  first  to 
close  in  Germany.  The  rented  facility  in 
Oslo,  Norway,  and  the  store  in  Ankara, 
Turkey,  both  closed  in  1994  (a  newer  facil- 
ity would  open  in  Ankara  six  years  later). 
Iraklion,  Crete,  set  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  commissary  locations, 
closed  the  same  year.  Royal  Oaks  and 
Torrejon,  in  Spain,  E.  J.  Janota’s  store  in 
downtown  Athens,  Greece,  and  dozens  of 
stores  in  Germany  were  locked  and  shut- 
tered by  1999.  In  the  Atlantic,  Argentia 
(Newfoundland)  and  Bermuda,  which 
dated  to  the  days  of  America’s  Atlantic 
partnership  with  Great  Britain  during 
World  War  II,  also  shut  their  doors. 

Not  as  many  stores  closed  in  Asia,  but 
the  last  two  that  shut  down  in  the 
Philippines — San  Miguel  and  Subic  Bay — 
harkened  back  to  a U.S.  presence  that  had 
lasted  nearly  a hundred  years.  The  stores  in 
South  Korea  were  likely  to  undergo  major 
transformations,  as  troops  would  soon  be 
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redeployed  in  that  country. 

Closures  would  continue  after  1999.  A 
new  BRAC  round  would  surface  in  2005. 
{All  closures  are  listed  in  the  Appendices .) 

STORE  OPENINGS,  199M999 

Although  BRAC  closed  many  stores,  other 
locations  were  able  to  open  new  or  heavily- 
renovated  facilities.  DeCA’s  original  con- 
struction goal  in  1991  had  been  to  be  “built 
out”  by  2000,  meaning  that  all  stores  run  by 
the  agency  would  be  new  or  recently 
upgraded  or  remodeled  by  the  year  2000. 
By  the  end  of  1999,  the  goal  had  not  quite 
been  achieved,  but  the  agency  had  opened 
sixty-five  new  facilities,  and  dozens  more 
were  remodeled.  Of  the  new  buildings, 
most  were  replacements  for  obsolete 
stores,  but  several  were  built  at  entirely  new 
locations.  One,  at  Kodiak,  Alaska,  was 
acquired  from  the  Coast  Guard  in  1996, 
and  dozens  more  were  remodeled.  (A  list  of 
new  store  openings  is  in  the  Appendices .) 

Each  new  store  opened  with  great  fan- 
fare, and  each  was  special  or  unique  in  its 
own  way,  both  in  appearance  and  in  the 
reasons  it  was  being  built.  The  first  twenty 
stores  opened  under  DeCA  had  actually 
been  designed  and  contracted  by  the  sepa- 
rate services’  commissary  organizations. 
The  first  new  store  to  open  under  DeCA, 
the  commissary  at  Fort  Eustis,  Virginia, 
was  actually  the  first  of  four  stores  opened 
under  DeCA  that  had  begun  as  Army 
Troop  Support  Agency  projects.  The  Beale 
Air  Force  Base,  California,  commissary 
that  opened  in  1992  was  the  first  of  six 
new  DeCA  stores  that  had  been  started  by 
the  Air  Force  Commissary  Service 
(AFCOMS).  DeCA  also  opened  seven 
stores  begun  by  the  Navy  Resale  Service 
Support  Office  (NAVRESSO),  the  first  of 
which  opened  in  1992  at  Naval  Base 
Mayport,  Florida.  Three  new  stores  had 
been  started  by  the  Marine  Corps  commis- 
sary program,  the  first  of  which  opened  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  California,  in  1993. 
When  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Maryland,  opened  in  1994,  it  was  the  first 
commissary  that  was  entirely  DeCA- 
designed,  contracted,  and  built.  {See 
Appendix  1 3 for  a complete  list  of  store  openings 
under  DeCA.) 
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A NEW,  CORPORATE  LOOK 

Because  so  many  of  DeCA’s  stores  were 
new  or  remodeled,  agency  leadership  saw 
an  opportunity  to  improve  the  image  of 
the  agency  and  its  stores  by  adopting  a 
standard,  agency-wide  decor  package.  Store 
individualism  had  been  something  left 
behind  with  the  separate  services’  commis- 
sary programs.  Now  the  goal  was  to  unite 
them,  in  the  eye  of  the  consumer,  and 
DeCA  knew  that  commonality  in  interior 
appearance  among  all  stores  would  help 
create  a united,  corporate  image  that  would 
make  patrons  more  comfortable  in  their 
new  stores  following  permanent  changes 
of  station.  The  standard  decor  package 
would  also  enhance  the  agency’s  worldwide 
nature. 

After  months  of  proposals,  discussions, 
designs,  considerations,  debates,  and  recon- 
siderations, DeCA  settled  on  a scheme  that 
began  making  its  way  into  the  stores  in  July 
1998.  Customer  service  signage  used  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  themes, 
depending  upon  the  host  service  for  the 
installation  each  commissary  served. 
Colors  and  graphics  directing  customers  to 
various  departments  within  the  store  were 
consistent  throughout  the  system.  These 
standard  designs  fostered  a corporate  look 
that  commissaries  had  never  before 
achieved. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  CUSTOMER 

New  stores  and  attractive  decor  meant 
nothing  if  their  patrons  were  unsatisfied 
with  the  commissaries’  performance. 
Knowing  this,  Beale  created  a consumer 
advocate  position  in  1998  to  have  one  per- 
son responsible  for  communicating  with 
and  responding  to  all  DeCA  consumer 
groups.  The  consumer  advocate  was  to 
serve  as  a “listening  post”  for  the  cus- 
tomer and  facilitate  communication 
between  the  agency  and  its  customers. 
Simultaneously,  Beale  spearheaded  the 
formation  of  a retiree  council,  later 
known  as  the  patron  council,  to  begin 
mutually  beneficial  two-way  communica- 
tion between  the  agency  and  its  retiree 
customers.  The  council  members  first 
gathered  at  DeCA  headquarters  in 
November  1998  to  exchange  ideas. 
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Members  were  also  given  a behind-the- 
scenes  tour  of  the  Fort  Lee  commissary. 

The  council  started  exclusively  with 
retirees,  but  it  later  grew  into  the  patron 
council,  which  included  active-duty  person- 
nel as  well  as  members  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserves.  Emphasis  later  shifted  to  individ- 
ual installations’  focus  groups,  made  up  pri- 
marily of  young  military  families  and  single 
service  members. 

POST-COLD  WAR  EXPERIMENTS 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  came  base 
realignments  and  closings  (BRAC)  as  well  as 
military  “draw  downs”  as  the  nation  cut  its 
military  and  its  bases.  As  efforts  were  made 
in  this  direction,  DeCA  was  determined  to 
adjust  to  a new  world  while  continuing  to 
provide  the  benefit. 

One  proposal  to  keep  the  benefit  alive 
at  posts  that  were  closed,  but  had  a large 
number  of  retiree,  Guard,  and  Reserve 
customers  living  in  the  immediate  area, 
was  to  turn  old  commissaries  into 
“BXMarts.”  These  were  seen  as  political 
solutions  to  large  customer  groups  that 
were  disenfranchised  by  BRAC. 


Essentially,  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  (AAFES)  would  take 
over  management  of  old  commissaries 
and  turn  them  into  combined  commis- 
sary/exchanges, funded  by  non-appropri- 
ated  dollars  but  assisted  by  DeCA  on  the 
grocery  side  of  the  building. 

The  best-known  BXMarts  were  those  at 
Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  and 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Florida.  When 
Carswell  closed  in  1993,  the  installation 
became  known  as  “Naval  Air  Station  Joint 
Reserve  Base  Carswell  Field,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.”  Its  BXMart  opened  four  days  after 
the  commissary  closed.  Homestead,  closed 
by  Hurricane  Andrew  in  1 992,  took  on  new 
life  as  an  Air  Force  Reserve  Base,  and  soon 
had  a BXMart  occupying  its  former  com- 
missary. A similar  experiment,  called  a 
“ComEx,”  was  conducted  overseas  at 
Robinson  Barracks,  Germany.  These  stores 
were  unable  to  show  much  profit,  an 
important  consideration  to  the  exchanges, 
which  do  not  receive  appropriated  funds. 
As  this  book  went  to  press,  the  BXMart 
experiment  was  ending.  The  store  at 
Homestead  would  be  converted  to  a regu- 


lar BX,  while  the  Fort  Worth  store  was 
being  returned  to  DeCA,  to  once  again 
function  as  a full-fledged  commissary. 

NEW  VISITOR  POLICY 

In  October  1999,  after  Beale  left  DeCA 
and  before  the  new  director  arrived,  the 
Defense  Commissary  Operating  Board 
approved  a new  policy  aimed  at  making  life 
easier  for  DeCA  patrons — particularly 
older  patrons  needing  assistance  in  shop- 
ping or  even  at  simply  arriving  at  the  store. 
The  policy  was  a break  with  tradition 
because  it  allowed  people  not  eligible  to 
shop  in  the  commissary  to  enter  the  stores. 
The  “catches”  were  that  they  could  not 
shop;  they  were  there  to  accompany,  and 
perhaps  to  assist,  eligible  shoppers. 

The  board  intended  to  improve  access 
for  customers  who  needed  assistance  to 
shop  in,  or  drive  to,  the  commissary.  It  also 
helped  those  who  wished  to  shop  but  did 
not  want  to  leave  non-eligible  friends,  aged 
parents,  or  other  individuals  by  themselves, 
either  at  home  or  inside  a vehicle  in  the 
parking  lot. 

The  policy  was  an  immediate  godsend 
for  disabled  or  aging  patrons,  who 
needed  assistance  both  in  getting 
to  the  store,  and  in  moving  around 
inside  the  store.  Such  customers 
were  now  able  to  enjoy  the  use  of 
the  benefit;  without  it,  they  may 
not  have  been  able  to  shop  there  at 
all.  But  traditionally  minded  shop- 
pers predictably  disliked  the  policy, 
saying  that  patrons  would  be  sore- 
ly tempted  to  purchase  goods  for 
their  non-eligible  friends.  Others 
countered  that  a person  who  was 
going  to  be  dishonest  with  their 
friend  there  was  just  as  likely  to  be 
dishonest  by  themselves.  The  poli- 
cy remains  in  effect  as  of  2007.  If 
there  was  a “lesson  learned”  from 
this  policy’s  implementation,  it  was 
that  there  were  likely  to  be  wildly 
differing  reactions  to  any  change  in 
commissary  policy,  because — as 
always — there  were  varying 
philosophies  as  to  how  the  com- 
missary benefit  could  best  be 
administered. 


2001:  VISITOR’S  POLICY.  Evelyn  McDonald  (left),  the  spouse  of  a retiree,  shopped  at  the 
Defense  Supply  Center,  Richmond  (DSCR)  commissary  in  Virginia— locally  known  as  the  “Bellwood"  commis- 
sary-thanks to  her  friend  and  driver,  Bernice  Blount.  The  DeCA  visitors’  policy  enabled  McDonald  to  bring  a 
person  not  eligible  to  shop  into  the  store  to  assist  her. 

DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


Military  Food  Inspectors 


AT  ONE  TIME,  commissaries  were  run  exclusively  by  people 
in  uniform.  Today,  the  only  uniformed  people  to  be  seen  in  a 
commissary  are  those  who  are  customers,  with  two  excep- 
tions: Army  Veterinary  Services  personnel  and  Air  Force  public  health 
inspectors.  They  are  not  members  of  the  commissary  staff,  but  the 
stores  could  not  funcdon  successfully  without  them.  Their  task  is  to 
inspect  food  before  it  is  placed  in  the  store  for  sale. 

While  they  look  carefully  at  meat  and  produce,  they  also  watch  for 
any  packages,  bottles  or  cans  that  have  been  damaged  in  shipment.  It  is 
their  goal  to  intercept  any  foodstuff,  from  all  sources,  that  may  have 
had  its  wholesomeness  compromised.  Usually,  they  will  find  only  isolat- 
ed cases  of  damage  or  spoilage,  but  if  they  discover  consistent  short- 
comings with  products  from  any  particular  source,  their  inspections 
may  serve  as  the  basis  for  refunds  or  contract  terminations. 

Traditionally,  the  Army  always  had  plenty  of  veterinarians  to  provide 
medical  care  for  cavalry  and  artillery  horses,  mules,  draft  animals  (primari- 
ly oxen),  and  pets,  as  well  as  poultry  and  livestock  that  were  kept  at  forts 
to  supplement  the  food  supply.  The  post  veterinarians  had  always  infor- 
mally inspected  food  wherever  they  were  stationed.  It  was  a logical  duty 
assignment,  since  veterinarians  were  schooled  in  the  maladies  that  would 

afflict  livestock.  Still,  they  were  not  offi- 
cially assigned  the  food  inspection  mis- 
sion until  the  Spanish-American  War,  and 
even  then  shared  this  duty  with  the 
Army  Medical  Corps.  The  Army 
Veterinary  Corps,  officially  established 
in  1916,  assisted  medical  personnel 
during  World  War  I by  inspecting  gar- 
rison food  at  home,  field  rations 
overseas,  and  food  sold  by  the  com- 
missaries at  home  and  overseas. 
During  the  Great  Depression, 
the  Army  Reserve  helped  to 
administer  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  (CCC),  and  the 
vets’  responsibilities  expanded  to 
include  the  inspection  of  the  CCC’s 
food.  During  World  War  II,  more 
than  2,200  Veterinary  Corps  offi- 
cers and  6,000  enlisted  soldiers  provided  meat  and  dairy  inspections,  as 
well  as  insect  and  rodent  control  and  animal  medical  care. 

In  1949,  as  part  of  the  effort  to  separate  itself  from  its  parent  serv- 
ice, the  Air  Force  established  its  own  veterinary  corps.  Animal  care, 
including  the  inoculation  and  other  care  of  service  families’  pets  and 
military  working  dogs,  was  only  a small  part  of  their  job.  They  were 
responsible  for  the  safety  and  sanitation  of  base  water  supplies  and 
housing,  as  well  as  rodent  and  pest  control,  and  monitoring  for  environ- 
mental sanitation,  waste  management,  animal  diseases,  and  toxic  chemi- 
cals. They  were  in  charge  of  occupational  health  and  safety  programs, 
and  biological  and  chemical  warfare  defense.  Air  Force  vets  began 
inspecting  food  at  every  point  of  the  process  from  food  production  to 
preparation  and  consumption,  and  this  included  commissary  food. 


1994:  COROZAL,  Panama. 
Medical  food  inspector  Lori 
Clopper  examines  a beef  car- 
cass. Photo  courtesy  Corozal  commissary 


2002:  QUANTICO,  Virginia.  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Second  Class 
Edwin  Velez,  a veterinary  service  technician,  inspects  grapes  in  the  com- 
missary at  Marine  Corps  Base  Quantico.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 

In  1980,  Congress  made  the  Army  Veterinary  Corps  executive  agent 
for  all  DoD  veterinary  duties,  including  food  inspections  on  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  bases.  On  Air  Force  bases  that  duty  was  per- 
formed by  the  the  Air  Force  Veterinary  Corps,  which  subsequently 
became  the  USAF  Environmental  Health  Service  (1981),  USAF 
Military  Public  Health  (1991),  and  USAF  Air  Force  Public  Health 
(1994).  Today,  food  inspectors,  vet  service  technicians,  and  food  safety 
officers  who  work  with  commissaries  are  assisted  by  DeCA’s  Army  vet- 
erinary officer  and  DeCA’s  sanitation  coordinator.  Military  inspection 
standards  are  high,  and  food  at  commissaries  receives  closer  scrutiny 
than  at  civilian  markets — a fact  that  increases  the  benefit’s  value. 


1918:  IPPECOURT,  France  (September  17).  U.S.  veterinarians 
inspect  carcass  beef  at  the  80th  Division’s  ration  dump  “B." 

U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  photo,  National  Archives 
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OCTOBER  1991 


OCTOBER  1991 

OCT.  2, 1991 

OCT.  28  - 
NOV.  1, 1991 

NOV.  12, 1991 

NOV.  14, 1991 

DEC.  21, 1991 
DEC.  29, 1991 


JAN.  16, 1992 
JAN.  18, 1992 


1991 

DeCA  ACTIVATION.  The  agency  employed 
twenty-two  thousand  people  around  the  world. 
The  number  of  stores  ranged  in  number  from  410 
to  431,  depending  upon  how  they  were  counted. 
\(E&C  News,  15  Oct  1991,  pp.  3,  137;  Military 
YMarket,  Oct  1991,  pp.  6;  Military  Grocer,  Oct  1991, 
pp.  31  - 54,  and  Dec  1991,  pp.  29  - 38) 

VISION,  a magazine  for  DeCA  employees,  was 
first  published  by  the  DeCA  public  affairs  office. 

THE  FIRST  BASIC  commissary  operations 
course  (BCOC)  met  at  DeCA. 

THE  FIRST  REGION  directors  and  command- 
ers conference  was  held  at  DeCA  headquarters. 

GROUNDBREAKING  for  DeCA’s  first  new 
commissary  took  place  at  Naval  Amphibious  Base 
Litde  Creek,  Virginia.  This  commissary  had  been 
designed  by  the  Navy  Resale  and  Services  Support 
Office  (NAVRESSO). 

THE  BASE  and  commissary  at  Naval 
Communicadons  Station  San  Miguel  in  the 
Philippines  closed  due  to  damage  from  Typhoon 
Yunya  and  the  Mount  Pinatubo  erupdon. 

World  History:  On  this  date,  the  Soviet  Union 
officially  ceased  to  exist.  Common  opinion  was 
that  this  officially  ended  the  Cold  War. 

AN  AIR  FORCE  security  policeman  was  killed 
and  a commissary  cashier  was  robbed  of  the  day’s 
receipts  while  making  an  after-hours  bank  deposit 
at  Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam.  Three  of  the 
five  perpetrators  were  arrested,  and  upon  convic- 
tion, one  received  the  death  penalty. 

1992 

ARMY  COL.  Bill  G.  Belcher  became  DeCA  chief 
of  staff,  replacing  Army  Col.  William  J.  Flanagan 
Jr.,  who  would  retire  in  February.  Belcher  had 
served  as  the  last  commander  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Troop  Support  Agency. 

THE  FIRST  of  a series  of  fires  struck  DeCA 
facilities  at  the  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
commissary  warehouse,  causing  $1.2  million  in 


1991:  CHINHAE,  South  Korea.  The  interior  of  this  Navy  com- 
missary, built  in  1961,  was  still  clean  and  colorful  thirty  years  later.  Its 
narrow  aisles  were  a drawback,  but  this  was  alleviated  by  a 1996  ren- 
ovation that  doubled  the  size  of  the  sales  floor. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  Chinhae  commissary 


damage.  Volunteer  cleanup  efforts  allowed  the 
store  to  reopen  in  five  days. 

JAN.  27,  1992 

NINE  DAYS  after  the  Lackland  fire,  the  Incirlik, 
Turkey,  commissary  warehouse  was  damaged  by  a 
fire  of  undetermined  origin. 

FEBRUARY  1992 

THE  FIRST  DeCA  Today,  a video  news  maga- 
zine production  from  the  DeCA  Public  Affairs 
Office,  was  distributed  to  the  field. 

FEBRUARY- 
MARCH  1992 

World  Events:  Civil  war  engulfed  the  Balkans 

as  Yugoslavia  was  divided  into  Serbia,  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  Macedonia,  Croatia,  and  Slovenia. 

FEB.  25,  1992 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  thirteen  major  man- 
ufacturing companies  visited  DeCA  for  a detailed 
look  at  DeCA  headquarters  operations  and,  in 
particular,  the  agency’s  bill-paying  efforts. 

MARCH  26,  1992 

A LATE  NIGHT  fire  in  the  commissary  ware- 
house at  Fort  Ritchie,  Maryland,  resulted  in  minor 
damage,  mostly  from  the  sprinkler  system. 

APRIL  1,  1992 

THE  BOLLING  Air  Force  Base  commissary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  opened  a Mini-Corn.  Prior 
service  commissary  commands  had  used  this 
concept  (under  various  names)  going  back  to  the 
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1950s,  but  this  was  the  first  opened  by  the  new 

JUNE  28, 1992 

agency. 

MAY  21, 1992 

EFFECTIVE  THIS  DATE,  DeCA  renamed  its 
distribution  centers  to  lessen  confusion  in  mailing, 
shipping,  and  billings.  Cameron  Station’s  distribu- 
tion center  was  redesignated  Military  District  of 
Washington  CDC;  Warner  Robins  CDC  became 
Georgia  CDC;  Newport  changed  to  New  England; 
Puget  Sound/Fort  Lewis  to  Sea-Tac  (for  Seattie- 
Tacoma);  and  Norfolk  changed  to  Tidewater. 

JUNE  28-29, 1992 

Elsewhere,  Camp  Lejeune  switched  to  Carolina, 
Pensacola  to  Panhandle,  San  Diego  to  National 
City,  El  Toro  to  Orange  County,  Oakland  to 
Golden  Gate,  Germersheim  to  Central  Germany, 

JULY  1992 

Spinelli  Barracks  to  Spinelli,  and  RAF  Lakenheath 
to  United  Kingdom.  (DeCA  news  release  92-1 5b, 
26  May  1992) 

JULY  31, 1992 

JUNE  15, 1992 

AN  IMPENDING  strike  by  a Turkish  labor 
union  was  about  to  impact  operations  at  Ankara, 
Izmir,  and  Incirlik  air  bases.  Since  strikers  were 
allowed  on  base,  everyone  would  have  to  vacate  the 
premises  at  the  commissaries.  At  Incirlik,  people 
stocked  up  on  free  Meals,  Ready-to-Eat  (MREs) 
from  Izmir,  and  water  from  Ankara. 

AUG.  24,  1992 

TWO  EARTHQUAKES,  registering  7.4  and  6.6 
on  the  Richter  scale,  hit  southern  California,  dam- 
aging several  commissaries.  Damage  was  mosdy 
minor,  but  the  store  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Stadon 
El  Toro  continued  to  experience  power  fluctua- 
tions, and  the  store  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base  (only 
five  years  old)  had  to  be  closed  indefinitely  due  to 
structural  damage. 

A “SELLING  FOOD  to  DoD”  conference, 
hosted  by  Congressman  Les  Aspin,  a longtime 
critic  of  commissaries,  took  place  in  Illinois. 

DeCA  MADE  more  than  $500  million  in  pay- 
ments this  month,  reducing  backlogged  bills  to 
$66  million.  (DeCA  news  release  92-25a,  4 Aug 
1992) 

DeCA  DIRECTIVE  40-7  specified  policies  and 
procedures  for  DeCA’s  continuing  operation  of 
Navy  exchange  marts,  also  known  as  location 
commissaries,  location  stores,  and  NEXMARTS. 

HURRICANE  ANDREW  hit  Homestead  Air 
Force  Base,  Florida,  with  winds  of  160  miles  per 
hour.  All  buildings  were  either  destroyed  or  heavi- 


1992:  PATRONS  at  Fort  Eustis,  Virginia. 

The  Fort  Eustis  Commissary  had  recently  had  its 
grand  opening  in  1992.  According  to  Gerri  Young, 
then  Central  Region  public  affairs  officer,  this  pho- 
tograph was  one  of  several  hundred  shot  by  a team 
of  two  civilian  Air  Force  photographers  who  worked 
with  her  for  two  days  at  Fort  Eustis.  “I’m  sure  it  is 
the  single  most  used  photo  we  took  during  those 
two  days,"  she  said.  “The  Marine  had  just  received 
four  shots  in  his  arm  prior  to  deploying,  and  it  hurt 
with  every  move  he  made.  He  was  every  bit  a proud 
Marine  because  he  stood  at  near  attention  the 
whole  time  he  was  in  the  store.  I told  him  he  had 
better  breathe  before  he  passed  out!"  Young,  the 
camera  crew  and  the  service  members  stayed  in 
the  store  from  6:30  a.m.  until  almost  midnight  that 
day  to  photograph  every  possible  angle.  The  airman 
pictured  second  from  the  right  is  Sgt.  Michael 
Buchanan,  and  the  soldier  pictured  at  right  was 
then-Sgt.  1st  Class  Eustice  Mitchell;  both  worked  at 
DeCA’s  Central  Region,  located  on  the  Little  Creek 
Naval  Base,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia.  “It  was  an 
exciting  morning  and  truly  a ‘camcord’  moment  to 
have  the  magnitude  of  representing  the  four  mili- 
tary branches,”  Mitchell  recalls.  The  picture  was  put 
on  flyers  and  was  sent  to  stores  DeCA-wide. 

Mitchell  retired  from  the  military  in  1996  and  was 
later  hired  to  work  for  DeCA  as  a civilian  commis- 
sary management  specialist. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  Gerri  Young 


COMMISSARY 
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1993:  AVON  PARK,  Florida.  AFCOMS  opened  this 

attractive  facility  in  1984.  Within  a year  of  the  day  this  photo 
was  taken,  it  was  closed  by  BRAC  actions. 

DeCA  photo:  Carole  Fowler 


ly  damaged.  The  commissary,  which  lost  part  of  its 


roof,  was  in  better  shape  than  most  structures. 


AUG.  27, 1992 


TYPHOON  OMAR  hit  Guam,  causing  damage 
to  commissaries  at  Andersen  Air  Force  Base  and 
Naval  Station  Guam. 


SEPT.  13, 1992 


THE  STORE  at  Naval  Base  Subic  Bay,  the  last 
commissary  in  the  Philippines,  closed  due  to  polit- 
ical realities  and  the  damage  wrought  by  Typhoon 
Yunya  and  eruption  of  Mount  Pinatubo  (see feature, 
\pp.  364-65). 


DEC.  4,  1992 


JANUARY  1993 


U.S.  Military  History:  President  George  H.  W. 
Bush  announced  he  was  sending  up  to  twenty- 
eight  thousand  U.S.  troops  to  Somalia  to  help 
provide  humanitarian  relief  in  the  war-torn  country 
where  thousands  of  people  had  died  of  starvation. 

1993 

DeCA  PERSONNEL  began  deploying  directly 
to  Somalia  in  support  of  tactical  field  exchanges 
for  Operation  Restore  Hope.  (Vision,  May/Jun 
1993,  pp.  16-18) 


JANUARY  1993 


AT  THE  ALA’S  Western  Roundtable,  Will  Cofer, 
longtime  professional  staffer  for  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  said  merging  the  commis- 
saries with  the  exchanges  was  the  only  way  to  pre- 
serve the  commissary  benefit,  given  the  prevailing 
climate  of  budget  cuts.  ( Vision , Mar/ Apr  1993,  pp 
7-8;  Military  Market,  Nov.  1993,  pp.  90-95) 


JAN.  4, 1993 


THE  FIRST  advanced  commissary  operations 
course  (ACOC)  met  at  DeCA  headquarters. 


SEPT.  28  - 
OCT.  3, 1992 


THE  AMERICAN  Logistics  Association  con- 
vention in  San  Francisco  was  the  first  ALA  event 
in  which  DeCA  participated.  DeCA’s  first  Best 
Commissary  awards  were  presented  there. 


OCT.  1, 1992 


STARTING  THIS  date,  national  buys  and  pro- 
motions were  managed  out  of  DeCA  headquar- 
ters, rather  than  from  the  regions.  (DeCA  news 
release  92-187,  29  May  1992) 


OCT.  15, 1992 


DeCA  MILITARY  personnel  established  a tacti- 
cal field  exchange  (TFE)  in  Mombassa,  Kenya,  to 
assist  the  United  Nations  humanitarian  effort  in 
Somalia,  |oint  Task  Force  Provide  Relief.  (DeCA 
news  release  92-34,  15  Oct  1992;  Vision,  May/Jun 
1993,  pp.  16-18) 


OCT.  19-20, 1992 


FIRST  DeCA  PRIME  FARE  Rodeo  Competition 
took  place  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  for 
agency’s  Air  Force  troop  support  personnel. 


NOV.  16, 1992 


THE  BILL-PAYING  backlog,  which  had 
reached  a high  of  §403  million  the  previous  winter, 
was  down  to  $33  million. 


NOV.  30, 1992 


MAJ.  GEN.  John  P.  Dreska,  due  to  retire  January 
1,  passed  the  DeCA  directorship  to  Army  Maj. 
Gen.  Richard  E.  Beale  Jr.,  previously  the  com- 
mander of  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center 
in  Philadelphia. 


FEB.  17, 1993 


A NEW  commissary  opened  at  Naval  Amphibious 


Base  Little  Creek,  Virginia.  Although  it  had  been 
designed  under  NAVRESSO,  this  was  the  first 


1993:  THE  SOMALIA  tactical  field  exchange  express 

checkout  at  the  university  site,  Mogadishu.  The  Air  Force  recruiting  slo- 
gan is  stenciled  on  the  counter  because  DeCA  TFE  personnel  were  all 
members  of  the  Air  Force.  Manning  the  desk  is  Tech  Sgt.  Rafael 
Serrati,  who  deployed  to  Somalia  from  Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  Capt.  Ron  Smith 


Strengthening  the  Benefit:  1991  - 1999  445 


1993:  VANCE  Air  Force 

Base,  Oklahoma.  Even  from  the  air, 
this  store’s  design  stood  out  as  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  unusual 
of  any  commissary  in  the  world.  In 
this  photo,  the  commissary  is  on 
the  left,  the  exchange  on  the  right. 
The  Vance  store,  opened  by 
AFCOMS  in  1984,  looks  as  modern 
today  as  it  did  two  decades  ago. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  Vance  commissary 


store  to  be  built  entirely  by  DeCA,  from  ground- 
breaking to  grand  opening. 

FEB.  26, 1993 

International  Terrorism:  A bomb  exploded  in 

JUNE  28- 

the  basement  garage  of  the  North  Tower  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  in  New  York.  The  blast 
killed  seven  people  and  injured  1,040. 

AUG.  1, 1993 

MAY  1993 

IMPLEMENTATION  began  on  delivery  ticket 
invoicing  (DTI),  starting  on  a store-by-store  basis. 

MAY  18, 1993 

DeCA  RECEIVED  the  Government  Award 
from  the  National  Industries  for  the  Severely 
Handicapped  (NISH)  for  its  efforts  in  hiring  indi- 
viduals who  were  physically  challenged. 

AUG.  18, 1993 

JUNE  1993 

THE  1992  MARKET  BASKET  Price 

SEPT.  7,  1993 

Comparison  Study  found  an  average  commissary 
customer  savings  of  24.3  percent  without  tax  and 
surcharge  [23.4  percent  savings  with  the  tax  and/ or 
surcharge],  (Wirthlin  1992  Report,  Executive 

SEPT.  14-18, 

Summary,  p.  2) 

1993 

JUNE  1993 

CHARLES  M.  WIKER,  formerly  the  director  of 
the  European  Region,  became  the  agency’s  chief 
executive  officer  (a  position  formerly  called  deputy 
director).  He  replaced  Roy  Speight,  who  moved 
to  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  to  become  Director  of 
the  Northwest/Pacific  Region.  Speight  replaced 
Army  Col.  Ray  Ansel,  who  retired  in  May.  Army 
Col.  Jesse  Tolleson  replaced  Wiker  in  Europe. 

OCT.  3-4, 1993 

JUNE  1993 

DeCA  ANNOUNCED  that  by  late  1996,  the 
agency  would  reduce  its  authorized  military  work- 
force from  1,849  to  18.  Another  384  slots  the  Navy 
used  for  ship-to-shore-rotations  would  also  be 

eliminated.  DeCA  would  transfer  its  troop-sup- 
port function  to  the  Air  Force  on  October  1, 1995. 

NEXCOM  MOVED  from  its  offices  at  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  where  the  Navy  commissary 
headquarters  had  been  located  from  July  1981  to 
October  1,  1991.  NEXCOM,  now  running  Navy 
exchanges  and  a number  of  NEXMARTS  (with 
food  supplied  by  DeCA)  moved  into  the  Beverly 
Building,  a rented  facility  in  Virginia  Beach, 
Virginia.  ( Military  Market , May  1993,  p.  19;  Aug 
1993,  p.  15) 

A FIRE  at  the  Vogelweh,  Germany,  commissary 
caused  more  than  $2.2  million  in  damage. 

DIBS,  the  DeCA  Interim  Business  System,  a com- 
puterized system  for  ordering  and  tracing  the  sale 
of  groceries,  went  online  in  the  Southwest  Region. 

DeCA  DIRECTOR  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  E. 
Beale  Jr.  met  with  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Swarts, 

commander  of  AAFES,  and  Rear  Adm.  John  T. 
Kavanaugh,  commander  of  NEXCOM,  regard- 
ing cooperative  efforts  between  the  agencies. 

U.S.  Military  History:  Eighteen  American  sol- 
diers, members  of  the  U.N.  Peacekeeping  Forces, 
were  killed  in  a fifteen-hour  gun  battle  with 
Somali  rebels  in  Mogadishu,  Somalia.  This  was  the 
infamous  “Black  Hawk  Down”  incident.  As  a 
result,  Congress  called  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops.  On  October  7,  President  Bill 
Clinton  announced  a March  deadline  for  their 
withdrawal.  This  marked  the  end  of  DeCA’s  TFE 
mission  in  Somalia. 
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JAN.  1, 1994 


JAN.  17, 1994 


FEB.  28, 1994 


CAROLYN  BECRAFT  was  sworn  in  as  the 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  personnel  support, 
families,  and  education,  making  her  DeCA’s  new 
“boss”  in  Washington.  She  would  be  the  head  of 
the  Defense  Commissary  Advisory  Board. 

1994  . 

World  Events:  More  than  one  million 

Rwandans  were  massacred  during  attacks  led  by 
the  Hutu  ethnic  majority  upon  the  minority  Tutsis. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Tutsi  refugees  fled  the 
country,  many  fleeing  to  neighboring  Zaire.  The 
violence  soon  erupted  into  a full-scale  civil  war. 

DeCA  ALTERED  its  ID  policy.  The  official  U.S. 
military  uniform  became  the  positive  means  of 
identification  for  active-duty  commissary  shoppers. 
However,  military  family  members,  and  members 
of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves,  uniformed  or 
not,  still  had  to  present  current  ID  and  commissary 
privilege  cards,  or  active-duty  orders,  in  order  to 
shop.  ( Vision , Feb  1994,  p.  5) 

AN  EARTHQUAKE  n southern  California 
caused  product  damage  in  several  commissaries. 
However,  since  this  was  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  federal  holiday,  all  the  stores  were  able  to  clean 
up  the  damage  and  reopen  the  next  day,  without 
any  lost  store  hours. 

Military  History:  U.S.  F-16  fighters  shot  down 
four  Bosnian  Serb  warplanes  violating  a “no-fly” 
zone  in  central  Bosnia. 

This  was  the  first  combat 
action  ever  taken  by 
NATO  in  its  forty- five- 
year  history. 


MARCH  15, 1994 


MARCH  21, 1994 


MARCH  24, 1994 


MARCH  28,  1994 


tactical  field  exchanges,  both  stationary  and 
mobile.  Eighty  DeCA  personnel  had  served  in 
Somalia  or  in  support  operations  in  Kenya  and  in 
Cairo,  Egypt.  No  DeCA  people  had  been  injured 
during  this  deployment,  although  there  had  been 
several  close  calls. 

THE  DoD  INSPECTOR  general,  along  with 
Maj.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Beale  Jr.,  Carolyn 
Becraft,  a military  retiree,  and  several  active-duty 
military  spouses,  testified  to  the  House  Armed 
Services’  Subcommittee  on  Readiness  regarding 
the  importance  of,  and  the  need  for,  commissaries. 
Subsequently,  on  March  16,  Beale  held  a special 
meeting  of  headquarters  supervisors  to  relate  his 
optimism  that  because  of  the  previous  day’s  hear- 
ings, “the  future  of  the  [commissary]  benefit  has 
been  secured.” 

MR  FORCE  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Michael 
Blackwell  became  DeCA’s  second  senior  enlisted 
advisor,  replacing  Chief  Master  Sgt.  Russ 
Moffett,  who  was  retiring. 

DeCA  LEARNED  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  was  recommending  that  after  fiscal  1995, 
commissaries  no  longer  be  supported  by  federal 
funds.  This  was  touted  as  a move  to  make  the 
commissaries  self-supporting. 

DEPUTY  Secretary  of  Defense  John  Deutsch 

nominated  DeCA  as  a pilot  project  under  the 


MARCH  8, 1994 


THE  NEW  store  opened 
at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Maryland,  was 
the  first  commissary  that 
was  entirely  a DeCA 
design/build  project.  All 
previous  stores  opened 
under  DeCA  had  been 
designed  by  the  services. 


MARCH  14, 1994 


THE  LAST  DeCA  per- 
sonnel were  withdrawn 
from  Somalia.  Troop  sup- 
port activity  had  includ- 
ed operation  of  several 


1993:  EGLIN,  Air  Force  Base,  Florida.  The  spirited  cashier  crew  at  Eglin  was  one  of  many 
reasons  that  the  commissary  earned  more  than  its  share  of  awards. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  Eglin  commissary 


MARCH  31,  1994 


APRIL  1994 


APRIL  1, 1994 


MAY  10,  1994 


Government  Performance  and 
Results  Act  of  1995.  (DeCA  news 
release  9-94,  1 Apr  1994)  The  nom- 
ination was  forwarded  to  Leon 
Panetta,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

THE  DeCA  Interim  Business 
System  (DIBS)  was  online  every- 
where except  Puerto  Rico. 

THE  DeCA  Savings  Analysis 
Group  (SAG),  also  called  the 
Strategic  Analysis  Group,  proposed 
an  above-store-level  reorganization 
to  improve  operations  and  reduce 
overhead  costs.  Included  among 
the  recommendations  was  a reduc- 
don  of  CONUS  regions  from  six  to 
three.  ( Vision , Apr  1994,  p.  4) 


COMPLYING  with  rulings  by  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  (ATF)  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  DeCA 
temporarily  raised  the  prices  on  cartons  of  ciga- 
rettes. The  six-week  price  hike  was  levied  to  pay  a 
one-time  floor  stock  tax  on  cigarettes.  The  increase 
amounted  to  40  cents  per  carton-  4 cents  per  pack. 

THE  HOUSE  Armed  Services  Committee 
reported  to  the  full  House,  “military  commissaries 
are  an  important  non-pay  compensation  benefit,” 
and  noted  DoD  “has  a number  of  cost-saving  ini- 
tiatives underway  that  will  effect  [sic]  the  level  of 
benefits  provided.”  Concerned,  the  committee 
directed  “(1)  No  commissaries  are  to  be  closed  at  a 
non-closing  base  without  notifying  Congress  nine- 
ty days  in  advance  of  the  proposed  closure  date;  (2) 
no  major  product  category  can  be  deleted  from  the 
stock  assortment  without  notifying  Congress  nine- 
ty days  in  advance;  and  (3)  no  adjustments  can  be 
made  to  the  types  of  expenditures  made  by  sur- 
charge funds  without  notifying  Congress  ninety 
days  in  advance.” 

The  committee  said  that  the  surcharge  was  to  be 
used  only  for  “construction,  including  repair  and 
maintenance;  purchase  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment; purchase  of  supplies;  utilities  in  the  United 
States;  and  [product]  shrinkage.” 


1994:  CARLISLE  BARRACKS,  Pennsylvania.  Army  Capt.  Jo  Ann 

Reagan  checks  out  a few  items  after  making  a quick  stop  at  the  new  Carlisle  Barracks 
commissary  store  on  her  way  home.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


SEPT.  19,  1994 


OCT.  1, 1994 


OCT.  14, 1994 


Mediterranean  Districts. 

U.S.  Military  History:  A U.S.-led  multinational 
force-Operation  Uphold  Democracy-of  twen- 
ty-one thousand  soldiers  began  deploying  to 
Haiti  to  apply  pressure  to  the  local  military  regime 
that  had  violently  ousted  President  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide  from  office.  A last-minute 
agreement  with  the  regime  led  to  the  unopposed 
occupation  by  troops  from  a dozen  countries. 
Within  weeks,  the  coup  leaders  had  stepped  down 
and  Aristide  returned  to  Haiti  on  October  15. 

BEGINNING  OF  a six-month  test  of  a joint 
venture  with  AAFES:  selling  magazines  at  com- 
missaries located  on  Army  and  Air  Force  installa- 
tions in  the  United  States.  ( Vision  Nem  Update,  Jul 
1994,  p.  2) 

A JOINT  DeCA-AAFES  tactical  field  exchange 
(TFE)  opened  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  to  support 
U.S.  troops  sent  to  keep  the  peace  during  Haitian 
unrest.  On  October  21,  another  TFE  opened,  this 
one  in  Cap-Haitien.  DeCA  assigned  twenty  per- 
sonnel to  operations  in  Haiti,  led  by  Air  Force 
Capt.  Clayton  McAnally.  (Vision,  Nov  1994,  p.  5) 


JULY  1, 1994 


THE  EUROPEAN  Region  was  realigned  from 
four  districts  to  two:  the  Wurzburg  (Germany)  and 


OCT.  17,  1994 


DeCA  ANNOUNCED  its  zone  manager  pro- 
gram, and  began  accepting  applications  for  thirty7- 
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two  positions.  (DeCA  news  release  29-94,  20  Oct 
1994) 

BY  MUTUAL  AGREEMENT  of  DeCA  and 


pfV 


the  station  commander,  the  commissary  at  Naval 
Weapons  Station  Yorktown,  Virginia,  closed 
because  of  its  lack  of  modern  features — for  exam- 
ple, lack  of  heat — and  the  extensive  engineering 
work  needed  for  upgrading,  for  which  no  funds 
were  available.  Six  other  commissaries  were  avail- 
able in  the  nearby  area.  The  closure  became  official 
on  Jan.  1,  1995.  This  was  the  first  store  DeCA 
closed  of  its  own  volition. 


NOVEMBER  1994 


U.S.  Military  History:  President  Clinton  author- 
ized the  deployment  of  several  thousand  U.S. 
troops  to  help  bring  food  and  water  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Rwandan  refugees  in  Zaire. 


NOV.  8, 1994 


A PILOT  PROGRAM  allowing  commissary 
shoppers  to  use  credit  cards  was  begun  at  Marine 
Corps  Base  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina.  Other 
stores  in  the  program  were  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia; 
Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi;  Marine  Corps 
Base  Quantico,  Virginia;  and  Naval  Air  Station 
Miramar,  California. (DeCA  news  release  24-94,  24 
Aug  1994) 


NOV.  21, 1994 


DeCA  ANNOUNCED  the  selection  of  the  first 
thirty-two  zone  managers.  On  December  1,  they 
officially  took  over  their  duties. 


*4 


Airman  magazine  showed  most  Air  Force  personnel 
favored  keeping  their  commissary  benefit  as  it  was, 
and  they  valued  it  almost  as  highly  as  they  did  their 
medical  benefits.  ( Airman , Dec  1 994,  p.  44-48) 


DEC.  5, 1994 


THE  FORMATION  of  the  Provisional 
Operations  Center  was  effective  as  of  this  date.  The 
center  was  supervised  by  Bob  Tate,  who  had  been 
DeCA  director  of  operations  (later  known  as  the 
Operations  Support  Center,  or  OSC).  It  would  con- 
sist of  an  acquisition  business  unit,  a marketing 
business  unit,  a transportation  business  unit,  an 
information  technology  business  unit,  an  analysis 
and  reconciliation  business  unit,  and  a budget  liai- 
son office.  (DeCA  news  release  28-94, 20  Oct  1994) 


DEC.  21, 1994 


DeCA  ANNOUNCED  the  closure  of  four 
obsolete  commissaries.  All  were  facilities  in  need 
of  extensive  repair,  but  the  expense  was  deemed  to 
be  too  high,  since  there  were  other,  newer  stores 
nearby.  The  locations  to  close  were  Naval 
Weapons  Station  Yorktown,  Virginia,  which  had 
actually  closed  in  October  but  was  not  formally 
closed  until  January  1,  1995;  Fort  Story,  Virginia; 
Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North  Carolina;  and  Fort 
McNair,  Washington,  D.C.  Closure  of  these  stores 
would  save  a projected  $2  million  annually.  The 
Pope  store  would  actually  remain  open  until  2001. 
(DeCA  news  release  38-94,  21  Dec  1994) 


esSsea.  v<e#>  & 


JAN.  7, 1995 


RETIRED  AIR  FORCE  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  L. 


DECEMBER  1994 


PUBLICATION  of  an  informal  opinion  poll  in 


Burkett,  formerly  the  first  commander  of 


MALMSTROM  COMMISSARY 


Air  Force  Base,  Montana.  The 
commissary  at  Malmstrom  boost- 
ed employees’  morale  by  placing 
their  photos  on  a "Wall  of  Fame." 

DeCA  photo  courtesy 
Malmstrom  commissary 


GUNTER 

COMMISSMW 


1996:  GUNTER  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama.  Gordon  Harris,  the 
commissary  officer,  and  Barbara  Sannino,  store  manager,  pose  with 
the  DeCA  seal  as  displayed  on  an  oversized  doormat  at  the  entrance  to 
the  base  commissary.  DeCA  photo:  Bonnie  Powell 


AFCOMS,  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his  home  in 
Dallas.  He  was  sixty-nine  years  old. 


FEBRUARY  1995 


A CBO  REPORT  repeated  the  “remote  posts” 
myth:  “Although  commissaries  were  established  in  1 866  to 
\provide  food  and  related  items  to  the  military  personnel 
assigned  to  remote  posts,  the  current  commissary  system  has 
I far  exceeded  that  original  purpose.  ” DeCA  responded 
with  documentary  evidence,  dispelling  the  remote 
posts  notion.  CBO  agreed  to  omit  such  statements 
in  future  reports. 


FEB.  9, 1995 


CHIEF  MASTER  SGT.  Michael  W.  Blackwell, 

DeCA’s  senior  enlisted  advisor,  retired  due  to  ter- 
minal illness.  He  had  spent  twenty-two  years  in  the 
Air  Force.  Blackwell  warned  the  audience  that  his 
greatest  regret  was  not  spending  more  time  with 
his  family  and  cautioned  that  they  not  make  the 
same  mistake.  He  passed  away  April  5,  at  the  age  of 
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forty-four.  Later,  DeCA’s  formal  conference  room 
would  be  named  in  his  honor. 


MARCH  1, 1995 


THE  NATIONAL  Industries  for  the  Blind 
(NIB)  honored  DeCA  for  outstanding  support  of 
their  Skilcraft  Products  during  fiscal  1994. 


APRIL  6, 1995 


DURING  TESTIMONY  before  the  House 
Committee  on  National  Security’s  Morale,  Welfare, 
and  Recreation  Panel,  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  E. 
Beale  Jr.  pointed  out  the  financial  value  of  the 
commissaries  to  the  average  military  family.  The 
DeCA  director  also  stressed  the  commissaries’ 
supportive,  emotional,  morale-boosting  value, 
especially  overseas  and  among  CONUS  families 
whose  military  member  was  on  a remote  tour  or  in 
combat.  (Informal  interview,  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  E. 
Beale,  Jr.,  with  Dr.  Peter  D.  Skirbunt,  DeCA  histo- 
rian, 6 Apr  1995J 


APRIL  19,  1995 


U.S.  History:  A truck  bomb  exploded  in  front  of 
the  Murrah  Federal  Building  in  Oklahoma  City. 
The  explosion  killed  168  people,  including  many 
children.  Although  international  terrorists  were 
the  initial  suspects,  two  Americans  were  convicted 
of  placing  the  bomb. 


MAY  5,  1995 


AS  A PART  of  the  reorganization  set  for  October 
1,  some  headquarters  personnel  began  moving  to 
the  new  provisional  operations  support  center  in 
the  Nichols  II  building,  a leased  facility  located 
near  the  East  Service  Center  adjacent  to  Fort  Lee, 
Virginia.  Among  those  making  the  move  were  the 
MBU  and  numerous  operations  personnel. 


MAY  5,  1995 


DECA’S  EXECUTIVE  steering  committee 
decided  to  stay  with  its  existing  seven-region  struc- 
ture for  the  foreseeable  future  because  of  “unac- 
ceptable risks  associated  with  reconfiguring  cur- 
rent automated  business  information  systems.” 
(DeCA  news  release  18-95,  9 May  1995) 


MAY  31, 1995 


DeCA  REGIONS  stopped  accepting  industry 
merchandising  presentations  for  national-brand 
items.  All  promotions,  category  reviews  for 
national  brand  items,  and  new  item  presentations, 
would  be  done  exclusively  at  the  operations  sup- 
port center  outside  Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  (DeCA 
news  release  22-95,  22  May  1995) 


JUNE  7, 1995 


DeCA  RECEIVED  the  DoD  Outstanding  Team 
Award  for  value  engineering  from  Noel 
Longuemare,  principal  deputy  undersecretary  of 


JULY  31, 1995 


AUG.  1, 1995 


AUG.  7, 1995 


SEPT.  4-6, 1995 


OCT.  1, 1995 


OCT.  1, 1995 


THE  OPTION  of  using  credit  cards 
for  industry  to  make  payments  to 
DeCA  began  through  the  DeCA 
Vendor  Credit  Memorandum  Credit 
Card  Program. 

MAJ.  GEN.  Richard  E.  Beale  Jr.  was 

extended  as  DeCA  director  for  a year 
past  his  original  autumn  redrement  date. 


1995:  IN  YOUR  HONOR  . Maj.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Beale  Jr.  (left)  presents 
Chief  Master  Sgt.  Michael  W.  Blackwell  a special  collage  during  Blackwell’s  retire- 
ment. The  popular  chief  was  suffering  from  cancer  and  passed  away  a few  months 
later.  A conference  room  at  DeCA  headquarters,  as  well  as  an  annual  leadership 
award,  have  been  named  in  Blackwell’s  honor.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  skirbunt 


HURRICANE  LUIS,  a category  4 storm, 
plowed  into  Antigua  and  Barbuda  in  the  Leeward 
islands  of  the  eastern  Caribbean,  causing  extensive 
damage.  At  the  naval  support  activity  on  Antigua, 
the  storm  destroyed  the  NEXMART,  which  had 
been  supported  by  DeCA.  The  store  was  never 
rebuilt,  and  the  support  facility  itself  officially 
closed  in  October.  (Memo,  commanding  officer, 
Navy  Exchange  Service  Center,  Jacksonville,  to 
commander  NEXCOM,  22  Sep  1995,  Subject: 
Disposition  of  Commissary  Inventory  at  NEX- 
MART Antigua;  memo,  with  attachments,  Col. 
Ronald  P.  McCoy,  DeCA  chief  of  staff,  to  com- 
mander, NEXCOM,  25  Sep  1995,  Subject:  NEX- 
MART Antigua) 

THE  PROVISIONAL  operations  support  center 
became  permanent.  Bill  Mackrain,  previously  the 
director  of  the  European  Region,  became  the  OSC 
director.  John  McGowan,  formerly  the  director  of 
the  Southern  Region,  became  the  director  of  the 
newly  reorganized  directorate  of  operations.  Bob 
Tate,  former  director  of  operations,  became  direc- 
tor of  the  European  Region. 

DECA’S  TROOP  subsistence  and  readiness  divi- 
sion at  Midwest  Region  headquarters,  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas,  closed,  and  its  Air  Force  troop 


OCT.  1, 1995 


OCT.  1, 1995 


OCT.  6, 1995 


NOVEMBER  1995 


support  mission  transferred  to  the  Air  Force 
Services  Agency,  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 
All  civilian  employees  of  the  old  TS&R  Division 
transferred  with  the  mission.  Already,  340  DeCA 
military  personnel  had  been  reassigned  to  the  Air 
Force,  with  163  more  scheduled  to  transfer  by 
October  1,  1997.  (DeCA  news  release  43-95,  25 
Sep  1995) 

DeCA  ASSUMED  responsibility  for  the  Coast 
Guard  commissary  located  on  Kodiak  Island, 
Alaska.  The  Coast  Guard  retained  facility  owner- 
ship, but  DeCA  ran  the  store  with  a DeCA- 
employed  commissary  officer  and  deputy.  A year 
later,  DeCA  took  over  the  store  outright. 

NON-APPROPRIATED  fund  activities  that 
were  charge-sale  commissary  customers  had  to 
start  paying  for  commissary  purchases  with  cash, 
check,  or  credit  card. 

CENTRAL  REGION  headquarters  moved  from 
Naval  Amphibious  Base  Little  Creek,  Virginia,  to 
leased  facility  in  Virginia  Beach. 

Political  History:  The  government  of  the 
United  States  temporarily  shut  down  due  to  an 

impasse  between  president  and  Congress  regarding 
the  federal  budget.  DeCA  could  temporarily  oper- 
ate on  Defense  Business  Operating  Fund  (DBOF) 


id  History  of  American  Military  Commissaries 


defense  (acquisition  and  technology), 
because  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
designing  and  building  commissaries 
had  saved  an  estimated  $18  million  in 
commissary  construction  costs  over  a 
three-year  period.  (DeCA  news  release 
32-95,  17  Jul  1995) 


INTEGRATED  Systems  Division, 
Computer  Sciences  Corporation,  was 
awarded  the  basic  contract  for  the 
Defense  Commissary  Information 
System  (DCIS).  (DeCA  news  release 
41-95,  Sep  1995,  p.  1) 
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NOV.  21,  1995 


DEC.  4,  1995 


allocations,  but  eight  hundred  thousand  federal 
workers  in  other  agencies  were  temporarily  fur- 
loughed. Within  a week,  a temporary  agreement  was 
worked  out,  and  the  government  recalled  fur- 
loughed workers. 


alternative  resale  delivery  models,  and  determine 
whether  those  alternatives  could  deliver  the  com- 
missar}7 benefit  at  reduced  appropriated  fund  costs. 


DEC.  5, 1995 


DoD  ORDERED  a new  study  on  privatization 
be  performed  by  the  Defense  Science  Board. 


World  Events:  the  Dayton  Peace  Agreement 

was  initialed  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in 
Dayton,  Ohio  (and  signed  in  Paris  on  December 
14,  1995),  bringing  peace  to  the  former  Yugoslavia 
after  more  than  three  years  of  intense  fighting.  The 
agreement  opened  the  door  for  the  subsequent 
deployment  of  NATO  peacekeepers  to  Bosnia 
-Herzegovina.  The  U.S.  supplied  more  than  fif- 
teen thousand  troops  to  Bosnia  as  part  of  a fifty- 
four-thousand-man  NATO  ground  force. 

A TWO-PHASE  Pentagon  study,  established  in 
October  by  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  personnel  support,  fami- 
lies and  education  (PSF&E),  started  to  review  a 
September  1995  GAO  report  to  Congress  claiming 
$319.5  million  in  appropriated  funds  could  be 
saved  by  merging  exchanges  with  commissaries. 
The  study  group  included  four  DeCA  representa- 
tives (Gary  Lutz,  John  McGowan,  Art  Coleman, 
and  Bill  Reade). 

The  study  group  was  to  take  ninety  days  to  eval- 
uate the  data  and  another  six  months  to  develop 


DEC.  15, 1995 


DeCA  DEFENDED  its  position  against  merging 
exchanges  and  commissaries  by  presenting  finan- 
cial figures  that  dismissed  any  consolidation  argu- 
ments. (Art  Coleman  and  Bill  Reade  discussion 
with  Dr.  Peter  D.  Skirbunt,  10  Jan  1996) 


DEC.  18, 1995 


DeCA  ANNOUNCED  numerous  key  personnel 
moves,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
Northeast  Region  Director’s  Patrick  Nixon 
becoming  the  deputy  director  of  the  European 
Region. 


DEC.  21, 1995 


MAJ.  GEN.  Richard  E.  Beale  Jr.  briefed  the 
Defense  Science  Board,  which  was  tasked  with 
investigating  the  possibilities  of  privatization  with- 
in various  components  of  DoD,  on  DeCA’s  stand 
regarding  the  privatization  of  the  commissaries. 
The  general  introduced  the  concept  of  gross  mar- 
gins to  demonstrate  DeCA  was  far  more  efficient 
than  civilian-sector  grocery  stores,  and  was  there- 
fore a better  deal  for  taxpayers  than  privatized 
stores. 


1995:  LAJES  FIELD,  in  the  Azores.  Few  commissaries  are  as  beautiful  as  the  store  at  Lajes  Field.  Fewer  still  can 
match  this  view:  the  bright  stucco  walls  and  orange-tiled  roofs  of  the  store  and  surrounding  buildings  contrasting  with  the 
deep,  azure  waters  of  the  nearby  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Air  Force  had  been  in  the  Azores  since  1946,  and,  shortly  after  becom- 
ing official  tenants  of  the  Portuguese  air  base  on  Terceira  Island  in  1950,  converted  an  existing  building  to  a commissary. 
That  store  remained  in  use  until  the  store  pictured  here  opened  nearby  in  1989.  Lajes  is  nearly  a thousand  miles  from  the 
European  mainland  and  is  often  isolated  by  weather  conditions,  making  regular  deliveries  to  the  store  problematical. 


DeCA  photo:  Ken  Perrot te 


1996:  Grand  Opening 

ceremonies  for  the  new  store  at 
Naval  Air  Weapons  Center  China 
Lake,  California. 

Photo  courtesy  Cyndy  Fultz, 

China  Lake  commissary 


DEC.  21, 1995 


THE  AGENCY  was  presented  the  Hammer 
Award  by  Dr.  John  J.  Hamre,  OSD  comptroller, 
in  a ceremony  at  the  Pentagon.  The  award  had 
been  created  by  Vice  President  A1  Gore  for  gov- 
ernment agencies  that  had  demonstrated  signifi- 
cant efforts  in  “reinventing  government”  by  cut- 
ting red  tape,  putting  customers  first,  empowering 
employees,  and  returning  to  basics.  (DeCA  news 
release  59-95,  18  Dec  1995) 


The  CBO  would  address  costs,  benefits,  and 
whether  there  were  cheaper  alternatives  to  the 
existing  system  that  could  provide  the  same  level 
of  benefit.  The  next  day,  the  CBO  faxed  DeCA 
headquarters  a list  of  comprehensive  questions  on 
costs,  sales,  benefits,  and  other  issues,  such  as 
restrictions  upon  the  commissaries  and  the  impact 
of  appropriated  funds. 


FEB.  1, 1996 


DeCA’s  EUROPEAN  Region  closed  the  con- 


JAN.  15, 1996 


HEAVY  SNOW  collapsed  the 
roof  over  the  front  end  of  the 
commissary  at  Fort  Monmouth, 
New  Jersey.  This  was  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  holiday  and  the 
store  was  closed,  so  no  one  was 
injured.  A replacement  commis- 
sary would  be  built,  opening  July 
1998.  While  it  was  under  con- 
struction, makeshift  operations 
kept  commissary  customers  sup- 
plied with  most  of  their  needs. 


JAN.  24-25, 1996 


THE  HOUSE  Budget  Com- 
mittee asked  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  conduct  a com- 
prehensive review  of  non-appro- 
priated  fund  and  resale  activities 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 


1996:  BAMBERG,  Germany.  Constructed  sometime  before  1925  for  the 
German  Army,  this  building  at  Warner  Barracks  became  a U.S.  commissary  in  1952. 
Shortly  after  being  renovated  in  1996,  it  was  named  DeCA’s  Best  Small  OCONUS  Store. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  structures  in  the  DeCA  inventory.  DeCA  photo  by  Gerri  Young 
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1990s:  BARBERS  POINT,  Hawaii.  Frank  Fruean,  sales 

store  checker,  checks  IDs  at  Naval  Air  Station  Barbers  Point. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  Barber's  Point  commissary 


tractor-owned,  government-operated  cold  storage 
facility  in  Bremerhaven,  Germany,  and  relocated  to 
a contractor-owned-and-operated  facility  in 
Rotterdam,  Netherlands.  Projections  were  that  the 
agency  would  save  up  to  $1  million  in  annual  oper- 
ating costs. 


FEB.  14,  1996 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  & Telegraph 
Global  Information  Solutions  (AT&T  GIS)  of 
Rockville,  Maryland,  was  awarded  a four-year  con- 
tract for  DeCA’s  point-of-sale  modernization 
(POS-M)  program. 


FEB.  16,  1996 


DeCA  LEADERSHIP  considered  the  possibility 
of  the  agency  becoming  a quasi-governmental, 
performance-based  organization,  such  as  the  post 
office.  The  idea  had  been  presented  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Richard  E.  Beale  Jr.  by  the  DoD  Comptroller, 
Dr.  John  Hamre,  who  saw  this  as  a way  to  keep 
the  agency  from  being  a constant  target  for  priva- 
tization or  closure.  (DeCA  historian  notes,  DeCA 
staff  meeting,  16  Feb  1996) 


FEB.  23, 1996 


DeCA  SIGNED  a collective  bargaining  agreement 
with  representatives  of  the  National  Association  of 
Government  Employees,  covering  commissaries 
represented  by  NAGE.  This  was  the  first  nation- 
wide union  agreement  the  agency  had  signed. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  A1  Gore  announced  the 
nomination  of  several  government  agencies — 


including  DeCA,  the  only  DoD  agency  so  nomi- 
nated— as  performance-based  organizations 

(PBOs). 


MARCH  27, 1996 


A MARKET  BASKET  survey,  conducted  by 
Wirthlin  Worldwide,  showed  customer  savings  of 
29.7  percent,  6.3  percent  greater  than  the  ’92  survey. 


MARCH  27, 1996 


JUNE  25, 1996 


JULY  15-16, 1996 


OCT.  1, 1996 


OCT.  7-10, 1996 


OCT.  29, 1996 


FREDERICK  PANG,  assistant  secretary  of 
defense,  force  management  policy,  announced  that 
Stephen  O.  Rossetti  Jr.,  would  be  Maj.  Gen. 
Richard  E.  Beale’s  new  boss  in  the  military  resale 
arena.  Rosetti  would  be  the  executive  director  of 
morale,  welfare,  and  recreation  activities  (MWR), 
as  well  as  resale  activities. 

International  Terrorism:  A truck  bomb 
exploded  outside  the  Khobar  Towers  military 
complex  in  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  killing  nine- 
teen U.S.  servicemen  and  wounding  hundreds  of 
others.  In  June  2001,  thirteen  Saudis  and  a 
Lebanese,  all  alleged  members  of  the  Islamic  mili- 
tant group  Hezbollah,  were  indicted  on  charges 
relating  to  the  attack. 

THE  NEW  point-of-sale  modernization  (POS- 
M)  system  went  online  at  the  Fort  Lee,  Virginia, 
store.  Lessons  learned  included  more  time  for 
cashiers  to  receive  hands-on  training. 

IN  CEREMONIES  held  at  U.S.  Navy  Memorial 
Visitors  Center  Theater,  Washington,  D.C.,  DeCA 
officially  became  the  first  agency  within  the  feder- 
al government  to  be  named  as  a performance- 
based  organization  (PBO).  This  ceremony  also 
officially  introduced  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Beale 
Jr.,  who  had  retired  from  the  Army  the  previous 
day,  as  the  agency’s  civilian  director  for  the  transi- 
tion to  PBO.  The  event  also  unveiled  DeCA’s 
World  Class  Customer  Service  awards,  and  initiat- 
ed the  SAVER  2000  program,  which  was  aimed  at 
achieving  excellence  as  a PBO. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  time,  there  were  no  enlisted 
awards  at  the  ALA  convention  due  to  the  military 
drawdown  within  DeCA. 

DeCA  SIGNED  a memorandum  of  agreement 
with  AAFES  and  NEXCOM  to  institute  a new 
policy  on  tobacco  sales:  Cigarettes  would  still  be 
sold  by  DeCA  stores,  but  the  cigarettes  would  be 
“owned”  by  the  exchanges.  The  new  policy  went 
into  effect  on  November  1. 


MARCH  3, 1996 
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1997:  DHAHRAN  , Saudi 

Arabia.  This  is  the  interior  of  the 
store  at  Dhahran  Air  Base,  one  of 
two  commissaries  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
On  the  left  is  the  commissary  offi- 
cer, Murtadha  Khan.  The  store 
was  originally  a branch  of  TSA’s 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  commis- 
sary in  1975.  When  this  photo 
was  taken,  the  store  was  located 
outside  the  base,  but  it  moved  to 
on-base  locations  in  1995,  again 
to  a new  site  in  1996,  and  to  the 
headquarters  building  in  1999.  It 
closed  on  November  30,  2000. 

Photo  courtesy  Murtadha  Khan, 

Dhahran  commissary 


NOV.  8, 1996 

DeCA  RECEIVED  two  more  Hammer  Awards 
in  a ceremony  at  the  Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  commis- 
sary, one  for  the  facilities  offices  and  one  for  the 
IG  office. 

NOV.  25,  1996 

DeCA  LEGISLATIVE  package  for  being  a per- 
formance-based organization  was  delivered  to 
DoD.  This  started  a chain  of  events  that  would  end 
several  months  later  with  none  of  DeCA’s  ideas 

1997 

having  been  accepted.  (DeCA  historian,  staff 
meeting  notes,  9 May  1997;  DeCA/GC  memo  to 
DeCA/PA,  16  Jun  1997) 

JAN.  27,  1997 

DECEMBER  1996 

ERIC  SWAYZEE  retired  as  a chief  master  ser- 
geant from  the  Air  Force  at  DeCA  headquarters. 
He  was  the  last  enlisted  person  who  had  spent  his 
entire  military  career  as  a commissary  specialist. 

MARCH  7, 1997 

DEC.  11,  1996 

THE  DEFENSE  Business  Operating  Fund 
(DBOF)  ceased  to  exist.  In  its  place  were  the 
Defense  Working  Capital  Funds  (DWCF),  one 
each  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Defense 
Agencies.  The  concept  of  a single  fund  for  DeCA 
was  approved  in  PBD  419  (5  Dec  96).  The  fiscal 

MAY  1, 1997 

1998/99  President’s  Budget  would,  therefore,  con- 
tain a request  for  establishment  of  a separate 
revolving  fund,  the  Military  Commissary  Fund, 
effective  October  1,  1997. 

MAY  16, 1997 

DEC.  29, 1996 

FLOODING  FORCED  evacuation  of  Yuba  City 
and  Marysville,  California,  prompting  Beale  Air 

MAY  19,  1997 

■ 

Force  Base  officials  to  open  the  base  to  sixty-five 
hundred  evacuees.  The  commissary  began  running 
on  a twenty-four-hour-a-day  schedule,  providing 
milk,  water,  bread,  and  diapers. 


Technology:  As  of  January  1,  43  percent  of  U.S. 
homes  had  computers,  and  more  than  50  million 
Americans  and  Canadians  used  the  Internet. 

THE  NEW  Defense  Commissary  Board  met  for 
the  first  time. 

DoD  FORMALLY  submitted  DeCA’s  PBO  leg- 
islative proposal  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  for  administration  clearance. 
(DeCA/GC  memo  to  DeCA/PA,  16  Jun  1997) 

OPERATIONAL  control  of  commissaries  in  the 
Central,  Northeast,  and  Southern  Regions  trans- 
ferred to  the  consolidated  Eastern  Region.  The 
transfer  marked  the  first  major  step  to  the  eventu- 
al consolidation  into  three  regions. 

THE  DeCA  PBO  package  was  cleared  by  OMB, 
and  the  proposal  was  forwarded  to  Congress  by 
DoD.  (Memo,  DeCA/GC  to  DeCA/PA,  16  Jun 
1997,  sub).:  PBO  Package  Chronology) 

THE  DEFENSE  Commissary  Board  met  to  dis- 
cuss options  for  reducing  DeCA’s  $48-million 
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JUNE  10  and  20, 
1997 


JULY  21,  1997 


AUGUST  1997 


budget  shortfall.  A working 
group  of  military  and  OSD  rep- 
resentatives was  appointed  to 
study  all  the  money- saving 
options  for  commissaries.  The 
group  was  to  report  back  to  the 
DCB  within  a month  and  rec- 
ommend a solution  to  the  imme- 
diate and  long-term  funding 
shortfall. 

AT  TWO  meetings  of  the 
Defense  Commissary  Board,  the 
services  considered  expanding 
hybrid  stores  as  a long-term 
solution  to  funding  woes.  But 
eventually,  they  agreed  to  solve 
the  fiscal  1997  funding  shortfall 
By  reprogramming  money,  of 
which  $9.8  million  would  come 
from  the  Air  Force,  $9.5  million 
from  the  Army,  $4.9  million 
from  the  Navy,  and  $1.1  million 
from  the  Marines. 

THE  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
Fourth  Circuit,  affirmed  the 
District  Court’s  finding  that 
DeCA  could  sell  scanner  data  to 
anyone,  and  that  Market  and 
Management  Information,  Incor- 
porated (MMI)  did  not  have 
exclusive  right  to  the  data. 
(Memo,  William  Sherman  to 
Richard  E.  Beale,  28  Jul  1997, 
Subj:  Message  for  General  Beale) 

DeCA  STOPPED  elling  mag- 
azines until  January  2002. 


1998:  ALTUS  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma.  Endcaps,  places  for  large,  colorful  dis- 
plays of  products  being  sold  at  bargain  prices,  have  gotten  progressively  larger  over  the 
years.  Compare  this  photo  with  the  Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  store  endcap  in  1943  (Vol.  1,  p. 
129).  Here,  Winston  Bannister  poses  with  a newly  completed  endcap  display. 

DeCA  photo:  Marlin  Dotson 


SEPT.  4, 1997 


SEPT.  22,  1997 


SEPT.  23-29, 1997 


THE  REAL  STORE  Experience  program  began, 
giving  DeCA  office  workers  hands-on  training  in 
what  it  took  to  run  a store. 

THE  DeCA  Web  site  went  online. 

THE  DoD  Appropriations  Act,  H.R.  2266, 
passed.  The  legislation  included  $100  million  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  had  taken  from 
DeCA  the  previous  year,  based  upon  projections 
of  savings  for  PBO  initiatives  that  were  never 
approved.  However,  it  merged  funding  for  opera- 
tions of  DeCA  into  the  Defense  Working  Capital 


Fund  rather  than  including  such  funding  in  a sep- 
arate account. 

CBO  RELEASED  its  study,  titled,  “The  Costs 
and  Benefits  of  Retail  Activities  at  Military 
Bases.”  Alternatives  addressed  were:  (1)  leaving 
everything  as  it  was,  (2)  creating  a DoD  nonap- 
propriated  funds-like  resale  authority,  (3)  relying 
on  private  contractors,  and  (4)  revising  incen- 
tives for  DoD  resale  activities.  The  report  was  the 
main  subject  of  a hearing  of  the  House  Special 
Oversight  Panel  on  Morale,  Welfare,  and 
Recreation  in  March  1998. 
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MARCH  3, 1998 


MAY  11, 1998 


JUNE  17, 1998 


AUGUST  1998 


AUG.  1, 1998 
AUG.  7, 1998 


1,998;  MERIDIAN’S  new  store,  construct- 
ed at  the  naval  air  station  by  DeCA  and  opened  in 
1998,  replaced  a facility  in  Mississippi  that  had 


NOV.  25, 1997 


DEC.  10, 1997 


DEC.  17-18, 1997 


Technology:  There  were  an  estimated  three  hun- 
dred million  World  Wide  Web  pages,  with  about 
1.5  million  being  added  each  day. 


JAN.  16, 1998 


THE  NAVY  told  DeCA  it  would  keep  the  com- 
missar}’ at  Naval  Air  Station  Cecil  Field,  Florida, 
open  through  September  30.  This  was  one  of  sever- 
al stores  DoD  had  closed  and  DeCA  was  not  fund- 
ed to  run.  The  Navy  wanted  it  to  stay  open  through 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  so  it  provided  the  funding. 


RICHARD  E.  BEALE  JR.  testified  before  the 
Flouse  Special  Oversight  Panel  on  Morale, 
Welfare,  and  Recreation  concerning  the  resale  sys- 
tem and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  report 
of  the  previous  October.  The  report  was  consid- 
ered, but,  ultimately,  was  rejected  because  it  failed 
to  take  into  account  the  benefits  favorable  impact 
on  recruitment  and  retention.  The  outcome  was  a 
vote  of  confidence  for  DeCA. 

DeCA  ANNOUNCED  that  the  contract  for  the 
DCIS  information  system  would  not  be  extended 
past  July  31. 

DeCA  RECEIVED  the  Federal  Achievement 
Award  from  the  President’s  Quality  Award 
Program. 

DeCA  ESTABLISHED  the  consumer  advocate 
position  at  headquarters  in  the  public  affairs 
office. 

BRAC  PROMPTED  the  closing  of  the  new, 
DeCA-built  store  at  Fort  Ritchie,  Maryland. 

International  Terrorism:  Bombs  exploded 

simultaneously  at  U.S.  embassies  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya  and  Dar  el  Islam,  Tanzania,  killing  224 
people.  The  bombings  were  thought  to  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  international 
terrorist  Osama  bin  Laden.  The  United  States 
responded  by  bombing  terrorist  training  sites  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  Sudan. 


JOHN  McGOWAN,  director  of  operations,  was 
appointed  to  the  Senior 
Executive  Service. 


BILL  MACKRAIN, 

director  of  the  opera- 
tions center,  retired 
after  thirty-seven  years, 
nine  months  of  federal 
service. 

SUPERTYPHOON 
Paka  hit  Guam.  The  high-  John  F.  McGowan 
est  recorded  winds  were 

clocked  at  236  mph.  The  storm  pounded  the  island 
for  twenty-seven  hours.  There  was  considerable 
damage  at  Andersen  Air  Force  Base  and  Naval 
Station  Orote,  but  the  commissary  at  Andersen  was 
able  to  maintain  operations  using  emergency  gener- 
ators. Orote  experienced  power  loss  and  loss  of 
some  product,  but  neither  store  was  badly  damaged. 


SEPT.  22, 1998 


HURRICANE  GEORGES  hit  Puerto  Rico.  It 
was  a powerful  storm,  and  DeCA  was  lucky  to  suf- 
fer only  minor  damage.  At  Roosevelt  Roads  the 
power  went  off,  but  the  store  generators  kept 
things  going.  The  store  was  open  the  next  day, 
though  chill  items  were  in  short  supply.  The  Fort 
Buchanan  store  remained  closed  for  two  days. 
Generators  ran  its  refrigeration,  but  fuel  was 
scarce.  There  was  minor  damage  to  both  stores. 
Loss  of  power  caused  spoilage  of  some  chilled  and 
frozen  products. 


OCT.  1, 1998 


NOV.  18, 1998 
NOV.  25, 1998 


DEC.  16, 1998 


DEC.  19, 1998 


DEC.  20, 1998 


THE  NATIONAL  Defense  Authorization  Act 

increased  commissary  privilege  entitlement 
from  12  to  24  visits  per  year  for  selected 
Reserve  and  Reserve  retirees  younger  than  sixty 
years  of  age.  A new  card,  Defense  Department 
form  No.  2529,  would  become  effecdve  on  January 
1,  2001. 

THE  FIRST  meeting  of  the  DeCA  retiree  coun- 
cil took  place  at  DeCA  headquarters. 

DeCA  BEGAN  honoring  Reservists’  shopping 
privileges,  increased  to  twenty- four  times  per  year 
(up  from  twelve).  The  privilege  had  been  approved 
in  the  October  authorization  bill,  but  its  effective 
date  had  been  left  unclear.  (Source;  Bill  Ritz,  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Peter  D.  Skirbunt,  26  Nov  1998) 

World  Events:  The  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  began  directiy  addressing  a lingering  prob- 
lem by  bombing  Baghdad  to  show  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein  he  could  not  block  UN 
weapons  inspection  teams  from  doing  their  job. 

U.S.  Political  History:  President  Clinton  was 
impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  acquitted  by  the  Senate,  which  did  not  consid- 
er him  to  have  committed  actions  worthy  of  expul- 
sion from  office. 

World  Events:  The  Pentagon  announced  that  the 
attacks  on  Iraq  would  cease,  as  “the  objectives  have 
been  attained.” 


1999 


Retail  History:  The  Lucky  Supermarket  name  dis- 
appeared in  California  after  almost  sixty-five  years, 
as  American  stores  was  purchased  by  Albertson’s. 


JAN.  11-13, 1999 


AT  THE  AT. A Western  Roundtable  in  San  Diego, 
Richard  E.  Beale  Jr.  said  he  was  stepping  down  as 


1998:  RAF  ALCONBURY,  England.  This  unusual,  angled 

view  of  the  commissary’s  sales  floor  was  taken  from  a catwalk  that 
runs  along  the  store’s  interior  ceiling.  The  catwalk  is  adjacent  to  a sky- 
light and  leads  to  a door  providing  access  to  the  roof.  DeCA  photo:  Tim  Ford 


DeCA  director  as  of  October  1,  1999.  In  another 
announcement,  DeCA  said  it  would  raise  prices  by 
1 percent  before  October  1,  to  cover  the  cost  of 
shrinkage,  pilferage,  and  spoilage,  since  such  loss- 
es were  part  of  the  goods’  cost.  Customers  now 
would  be  paying  the  true  “cost  price.” 


U.S.  Military  History:  President  Clinton  issued 
a presidential  pardon  to  Lt.  Henry  Ossian 
Flipper,  the  first  African-American  to  graduate 
from  West  Point.  As  an  assistant  commissary  of 
subsistence  at  Fort  Davis,  Texas,  in  1881,  Flipper 
was  convicted  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer, 
and  was  dishonorably  discharged  from  the  Army. 
(For  more  details,  see  feature  in  chapter  4.  Also, 
U.S.  News  & World  Report,  1 Mar  1999,  p.  12; 


FEB.  22, 1999 


MARCH  24, 1999 


JUNE  11, 1999 


JULY  1,  1999 


AUGUST  1999 


AUG.  6, 1999 


SEPT.  8, 1999 


SEPT.  15, 1999 
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Lindor  Reynolds  and  Lynn  Radeka,  Forts  <& 
Battlefields  of  the  Old  West,  1991,  p.  137;  and 
Theodore  D.  Harris  (ed.),  Black  Frontiersman:  The 
Memoirs  of  Henry  0.  Flipper,  First  Black  Graduate  of 
West  Point,  1997) 

DoD  authorized  employees  of  the  U.S.  Marshal’s 
Service  and  their  families  access  to  the  commis- 
saries and  exchanges  in  Puerto  Rico.  (Denise 
Murden,  Msg.  to  Bonnie  Powell,  cc  to  Dr.  Peter  D. 
Skirbunt,  23  Feb  1999) 

World  Events:  NATO  launched  air  attacks 

against  Serbs  in  Yugoslavia  after  the  Serbs  refused  to 
end  hostilities  in  Kosovo.  The  assault  included  air- 
and  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  and  bombing  runs 
by  American,  German,  and  French  aircraft. 

World  Events:  Serbia  signed  an  agreement  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Kosovo  and  allow 
NATO  peacekeepers  into  the  area.  Soon  there- 
after, KFOR  (NATO’s  Kosovo  Force)  began 
deploying  about  fifty  thousand  ground  troops 
from  eighteen  countries.  About  seven  thousand  of 
these  troops  were  Americans. 

THE  1-PERCENT  fee  to  cover  shrinkage,  pilfer- 
age, and  spoilage,  announced  in  January,  took 
effect. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  time  since  1972,  a government 
report  acknowledged  the  important  link  between 
commissaries  and  the  retention  and  recruitment  of 
military  personnel.  (‘ Military  Personnel:  Perspectives  of 
Surveyed  Service  Members  in  detention  Critical 
Specialties,  ” prepared  for  Congress  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  Aug  1999) 

DeCA  SIGNED  a partnership  charter  with  two 
unions  representing  government  employees, 
AFGE  (American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees)  and  NFGE  (National  Federation  of 
Government  Employees). 

GROUNDBREAKING  ceremonies  were  held 
for  the  new  DeCA  headquarters  addition. 

THE  LAST  of  the  U.S.  commissaries  in  Panama, 
the  store  at  Howard  Air  Force  Base,  closed.  This 
action  came  three  months  and  fifteen  days  before 
the  United  States  was  to  turn  over  all  property, 
including  military  bases  and  the  Panama  Canal 
itself,  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  accordance 


OCT.  2, 1999 


OCT.  28, 1999 


NOV.  1,  1999 


NOV.  4,  1999 


DEC.  31, 1999 


Maj.  Gen. 

Robert  J.  Courter  Jr. 


with  the  Carter-Torrijos  Treaty7  of  1977. 

DeCA  DIRECTOR  Richard  E.  Beale  Jr. 
retired  from  federal  service.  John  McGowan,  the 
executive  director  for  operations,  became  acting  | 
director  of  DeCA. 

THE  DEFENSE  Commissary  Operating 
Board  approved  the  new  visitor  policy.  People 
not  eligible  to  shop  in  the  commissary  could  enter 
the  stores  when  accompanied  by  an  eligible  shop- 
per. This  policy  would  go  into  effect  on  November 
1.  The  action  was  aimed  at  assisting  aging  or 
injured  customers  who  needed  a ride  to  the  store, 
help  while  shopping,  or  both. 

AIR  FORCE  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Courter  Jr. 

was  named  DeCA’s  new  director.  Courter  was  the 
former  director  of  plans  and  programs  at 
Headquarters  Air  Force  Materiel  Command, 
Wright  Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  On 
November  3,  he  visited  DeCA  headquarters  to 
meet  key  personnel  and  receive  briefings.  On 
December  13,  Courter 
arrived  for  his  first  day 
as  the  new  director. 

THE  LATEST  mar- 
ket basket  survey 
showed  a CONUS 
customer  savings  of 
27  percent.  (DeCA 
news  release  22-99,  4 
Nov  1999) 

U.S.  History:  At  12 

noon,  all  U.S.  proper- 
ty in  Panama,  includ- 
ing military  installations  and  the  Panama  Canal 
itself,  were  officially  turned  over  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  (see  pp.  108-10,  360-61).  In  1977,  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  was  signed  by  Panamanian 
General  Omar  Torrejos  Herrera  and  U.S. 
President  Jimmy  Carter.  The  treaty  ceded  the 
fifty-mile  long  canal  and  the  surrounding  Canal 
Zone  to  Panama.  The  canal  had  marked  a pivotal 
point  in  America’s  emergence  as  a world  power.  The 
United  States  supported  Panama’s  revolt  against 
Colombia  in  1903;  completed  the  canal  in  1914;  and 
assumed  control  of  the  land  surrounding  it  from 
the  Caribbean  to  the  Pacific.  Two  commissaries,  one 
at  Howard  Air  Force  Base  and  the  other  at  Corozal, 
had  closed  several  months  prior  to  this  date. 
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1999:  DOVER  Air  Force 

Base,  Delaware.  Air  Force  Capt. 
Greg  Murray,  a reservist,  shops 
in  the  commissary.  The  previ- 
ous year,  reservists'  shopping 
privileges  at  commissaries  had 
doubled,  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  times  yearly;  that  was  in 
addition  to  full-time  privileges 
while  on  active  duty.  Within  four 
years,  reservists  would  be  given 
full-time  privileges  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  importance  to  the 
nation's  defense. 

DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


Uk  J 


It's  a simple  truth:  retain  the  families  and  you  retain  the  service  member—  and  modern 
commissaries  help  to  retain  the  families V 

— Vice  Admiral  J.  D.  McCarthy,  acting  chairman  of  the  Commissary  Operating  Board 


SOLIDIFYING 

2000  - 2007 

THE  BENEFIT 


AS  THE  YEAR  2000  approached,  it  seemed  anywhere  com- 
puters played  a role  in  everyday  life,  there  was  at  least 
some  awareness  of  a possible  “Millennium  Bug”  short-cir- 
cuiting the  world’s  computer  systems.  In  theory,  a worldwide  shut- 
down or  malfunction  of  computer  systems  could  be  triggered  by 
their  inability  to  handle  the  switch  from  12/31/99  to  01/01/00. 

Since  almost  everything  DeCA  did— ordering,  receiving,  making 
sales,  making  payments,  inputting  salary  information— depended 
upon  computers,  agency  employees  were  among  the  millions  won- 
dering exactly  what  would  happen  at  the  stroke  of  midnight  when 
1999  ended  and  2000  began. 


2003:  AROUND  THE  CLOCK. 

DeCA  analysts  work  three  shifts  of  the  agency’s  headquarters  help  desk  at  Fort 
Lee,  Virginia.  Help  desk  personnel  solve  individual  problems  confronting  comput- 
ers on  the  desks  of  hundreds  of  headquarters,  region,  zone,  and  store  person- 
nel, while  maintaining  entire  computer  networks  linked  to  customer  transactions 
and  store  inventory.  The  help  desk  also  serves  as  backup  to  the  emergency 
operations  center  in  the  directorate  of  operations.  It  can  place  all  phones  and 
computers  at  DeCA  headquarters  on  generator  power  in  case  of  an  emergency, 
maintaining  computer  networks  linked  to  customer  transactions  in  the  stores 
and  personal  computers  used  by  DeCA  employees.  Here,  (from  left)  Kim 
Callahan,  Robert  Bryant,  Kenneth  Sanborn,  and  Velvet  Redd  answer  distress 
calls  during  a peak  period.  DeCA  photo:  Kevin  L.  Robinson 
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The  Department  of 
Defense  was  especially  con- 
cerned about  any  sort  of 
potential  shutdown,  and  had 
made  special  efforts  to  ensure 
its  computers  were  “Y2K 
compliant.”  DeCA’s  comput- 
ers were  part  of  the  DoD  sys- 
tem, and  thus  received  plenty 
of  expert  attention. 

Largely  because  preventa- 
tive measures  were  taken  by 
businesses  throughout  the 
world — and  possibly  because 
the  problem  was  not  as  big  as 
was  generally  feared — no  sig- 
nificant problems  occurred 
anywhere.  Fears  of  civiliza- 
tion’s imminent  collapse  into 
chaos  dissipated  as  January  1, 
2000,  spread  westward  from 
Australia  with  almost  no  com- 
puter problems  anywhere. 

However,  2000  did  mark  a 
new  beginning  for  the  agency. 
In  November  1999,  for  the 
first  time  in  seven  years,  DeCA 
had  welcomed  a new  director, 
the  first  Air  Force  officer  to 
take  the  agency’s  reins.  He 
brought  new  ideas  and  a new 
approach,  both  of  which  chal- 
lenged personnel  to  perform 
their  missions  in  new  ways. 


Probably  Courter’s  most  important 
action  was  to  implement  a revitalization  of 
depleted  surcharge  funds.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  realigning  costs  between  funds 
appropriated  for  the  commissary  system 
and  the  funds  generated  by  the  surcharge. 
While  this  revitalization  occurred,  DeCA 
received  funds  from  the  services  to  see  it 
through  the  transitional  period. 

BUSINESSLIKE  APPROACH 

In  1999,  senior  Department  of  Defense 
and  agency  leadership  had  developed  what 
some  called  “a  more  business-oriented 
approach  to  running  DeCA,”  using  com- 
mercial methods  of  cutting  costs  and  pro- 
ducing more  results  with  less  expense.  The 
focus  on  outputs  and  costs  created  a shift 


A NEW  DIRECTOR 

When  Dick  Beale  retired  in  October  1999, 
his  position  was  filled  on  an  interim  basis 
by  John  F.  McGowan,  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, until  the  arrival  of  the  new 
director,  Air  Force  Maj.  Gen. 

Robert  J.  Courter  Jr.  (1999- 
2002),  from  the  Air  Force 
Materiel  Command  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base, 

Ohio.  Courter  would  make 
some  tough  decisions  that 
were  not  always  popular  within 
the  organization,  but  ultimately 
they  improved  DeCA’s  finan- 
cial situation  and  helped  pre- 
serve the  benefit.  His  business 
practices,  including  his  atten- 


tion to  the  actual  cost  of  running  each 
commissary,  enabled  the  agency  to  assure 
itself  of  a sound  financial  footing. 

Courter  used  the  phrase  “storming, 
forming,  norming,  and  per- 
forming” when  referring  to 
his  place  among  the  agency’s 
first  directors:  Dreska  had 
“stormed”  by  putting  the 
agency  together;  Dreska  and 
Beale  had  both  “formed”  the 
agency  to  their  liking;  and 
Courter  saw  his  mission  as 
“norming”  the  agency,  getting 
everything  on  track  and  “per- 
forming” properly,  after  mak- 
ing those  tough  business  deci- 
sions. 


Maj.  Gen. 

Robert  J.  Courter  Jr. 


2000:  DEFENSE  SUPPLY  CENTER-RICHMOND,  Virginia.  The  commissary  benefit  has 

been  determined  to  be  a strong  incentive  for  service  members  and  their  families  to  stay  in  the  military. 

DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 
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away  from  customer  service  as  the 
number  one  priority.  Critics  of  this 
approach  felt  customer  service  was 
being  placed  unnecessarily  on  the  back 
burner,  and  cautioned  that  government 
agencies  could  not  be  run  entirely  like 
businesses;  DeCA  differed  from  its 
civilian  counterparts  because  it  was  not 
in  business  to  make  a profit,  but  solely 
to  provide  a benefit.  Proponents  of  the 
new  approach  argued  that  if  a more 
businesslike  approach  was  not  adopted, 
very  possibly  there  would  be  no  com- 
missary benefit  at  all  in  the  years  to 
come.  Both  sides  had  their  points,  but 
at  this  time  the  businesslike  approach 
won  out. 

With  Courter’s  arrival,  all  aspects  of 
DeCA  operations  were  reviewed  from 


were  considered  in  product  mix,  store 
layout,  convenience  items,  and  services. 
During  Courter’s  tenure,  DeCA  recom- 
mended the  services  close  more  margin- 
al stores  than  at  any  other  period  in  its 
history.  Marginal  stores  were  those  with 
high  unit  costs  to  operate,  and  were 
located  in  areas  that  could  be  served  by 
other  nearby  commissaries. 

NEW  PROGRAMS 
AND  INNOVATIONS 

Several  very  visible  programs  began 
during  Courter’s  years  at  DeCA. 

Scholarships.  One  of  the  most 
popular  programs  ever  associated  with 
the  commissaries  was  a partnership 
between  DeCA  and  the  food  industry 
to  “give  back  to  the  military  communi- 
ty” in  the  form  of  annual  scholarships 
awarded  to  hundreds  of  children  of 
military  parents.  Initiated  by  Courter 
and  known  as  the  Scholarships  for 
Military  Children  program,  it  was 
administered  and  funded  by  commis- 
sary suppliers  and  the  Fisher  House 
Foundation.  Many  individuals  and  organi- 
zations also  contributed  to  the  program 
through  direct  donations,  or  through  the 
Combined  Federal  Campaign. 

The  scholarships  were  valued  at  $1,500 
each.  In  2001,  the  program’s  first  year, 
more  than  five  thousand  applicants  wrote 
essays  for  the  compeddon,  and  scholar- 
ships were  awarded  to  391  individuals.  The 
program  grew  in  popularity,  and  scholar- 
ships were  awarded  to  more  than  500  stu- 
dents in  each  of  the  next  six  years.  At  least 
one  $1,500  scholarship  was  awarded  at 
every  commissary  location  with  qualified 
applicants.  The  program  was  open  to 
unmarried  children  under  the  age  of  21  (23 
if  enrolled  in  school)  of  active-duty  per- 
sonnel, Reserve,  National  Guard,  and 
retired  military. 

BVI.  Courter  initiated  the  concept  of 
Best  Value  Item  (BVI)  because  he  believed 
commissary  patrons 
should  be  guaranteed  the 
best  local  price  on  sever- 
al hundred  national- 
brand  items  in  any  given 
week.  Addressing  mem- 


store,  region,  and  headquarters  level. 
The  agency  reorganized  into  four  busi- 
ness units  (operations,  product  sup- 
port, resources,  and  capital  investment), 
and  instituted  performance  and  activi- 
ty-based management  practices  to  con- 
trol operating  costs. 

The  strategic  planning  process  was  the 
framework  for  reviewing  all  aspects  of 
operations  at  all  levels,  and  creating  and 
encouraging  desirable  changes.  The  agency 
developed  a personnel  template  for  the 


2001:  SCHOLARSHIP  RECIPIENT. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Courter  Jr.  congratulates  Renee 
Petrina,  a sophomore  at  Penn  State  and  the  scholar- 
ship winner  from  Defense  Supply  Center-Richmond, 
Virginia.  She  was  one  of  the  first  recipients  of  the 
Scholarships  for  Military  Children.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  skirbunt 

stores  that  could  be  modified  to  meet  indi- 
vidual store  needs. 

Agency  sales  performance  had  taken  on  a 
more  important  role  as  the  shopping  needs 
of  the  active-duty  force,  particularly  young 
enlisted  service  members  and  their  families. 


2000:  ATTENTION  TO  DETAIL. 

Larry  Mayfield  of  Navy  Supply  Corps  School 
Athens,  Georgia,  touchs  up  a wall  inside  the 

Store.  U.S.  Navy  photo:  Ensign  Thomas  Granger 
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bers  of  industry  as  well  as  his  own  employ- 
ees, Courter  put  it  simply:  “I  don’t  see  why 
we  can’t  give  our  military  patrons  the  best 
prices,  period.”  He  challenged  industry  to 
“make  it  work,”  and  DeCA  buyers  to  “pur- 
sue the  best  deals.”  Since  the  BVI  items 
would  vary  from  one  week  to  the  next, 
Courter  caudoned  the  commissary  officers 
that  they  would  have  to  post  BVI  signs  on 
the  shelf  each  week,  but  only  after  verify- 
ing that  their  BVI  prices  matched,  or  were 
lower  than,  the  lowest  prices  offered  at 
local  supermarkets.  The  results  for  the 
patrons,  he  felt,  were  worth  the  extra 
effort. 

Attention  to  Detail.  Another  Courter 


initiative  was  that  of  making  the  stores 
more  attractive  to  customers  by  paying 
attention  to  details  that  commissaries  often 
ignored,  or  considered  low  priority.  Courter 
encouraged  store  directors  to  take  interest 
in  the  small  touches  that  would  make  their 
store  more  attractive  and  pleasant.  The 
premise  was  that  such  efforts  would 
encourage  customers  to  shop  more  often, 
and,  if  all  employees  would  show  pride  in 
their  workplace  by  keeping  it  clean  and  well- 
maintained,  they  would  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive and  a better  place  to  work.  Turning 
drab,  institutional-style  restrooms  into 
sparkling,  homelike  facilities  would  pay  big 
dividends;  thorough  cleanings,  placing  vases 


of  flowers  next  to  the  sinks,  and  hanging 
framed  prints  on  the  walls  would  constitute 
a good  start.  Fresh  paint  would  keep  a store 
looking  neat  and  trim. 

Other  initiatives  included  placing  a mir- 
ror on  the  wall  near  the  entrance,  where 
customers  could  easily  see  it,  with  the  slo- 
gan, “The  Most  Important  Person  in  the 
Store”  hanging  next  to  the  mirror. 
“Welcome”  and  “Thank  You”  signs  promi- 
nently displayed  near  a store’s  entrance, 
exit,  and  in  the  parking  lot  would  make  cus- 
tomers feel  appreciated. 

“Grab  ’N  Go.”  To  make  the  commis- 
sary a healthful  alternative  to  fast-food 
restaurants,  Courter  encouraged  stores  to 


SEPTEMBER  11,  2001.  Firefighters  battle  the  blaze  at  the  Pentagon  after  terrorists  highjacked  an  airliner  and  crashed  it  into  the  build- 
ing, killing  184  military  and  civilian  personnel  on  the  ground  and  in  the  plane.  Nearly  three  thousand  people  were  killed  during  the  September  11 
attacks  involving  four  hijacked  commercial  aircaft.  Two  of  the  airliners  crashed  into  the  World  Trade  Center’s  twin  towers  in  New  York  City.  DeCA’s 
Pentagon  office  escaped  unscathed.  Army  photo:  Spc.  Tony  R.  Rnouf,  Military  District  of  Washington  public  affairs 
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2001:  HELPING  HANDS.  At  the  Bangor,  Washington,  commissary- 

now  known  as  the  commissary  at  Naval  Station  Kitsap,  Bangor— military  spouses 
raised  funds  in  support  of  the  victims  of  the  September  11  terrorist  attacks.  Part 
of  the  event  involved  making  this  massive  banner  covered  with  messages  of  sup- 
port. Photo  courtesy  Naval  Station  Kitsap,  Bangor  commissary 


establish  “Grab  ’N  Go” 
sections  near  the  front  of 
the  store.  There,  customers 
in  a hurry — particularly 
those  in  uniform  and  on 
their  way  back  to  work — 
could  purchase  ready-made 
sandwiches,  snacks,  fruit, 
and  various  soft  drinks  and 
juices.  The  Grab  ’N  Go 
sections  quickly  became 
popular  and  successful. 

Change  in  Title. 

During  Courter’s  tenure  as 
director,  a change,  initiated 
by  former  director  Richard 
E.  Beale  Jr.,  saw  fruition. 

The  tides  “commissary  sales 
officer,”  “commissary  store 
officer,”  and  “commissary 
officer”* — titles  that  had 
been  used  since  1867 — 
came  to  an  unofficial  end.  The  term  “store 
director”  was  used  instead.  The  traditional 
terms  originated  in  the  days  when  the  peo- 
ple in  charge  of  commissary  warehouses 
and  sales  stores  actually  had  been  officers  in 
uniform.  By  2000,  though,  no  officer  in  uni- 
form— in  fact,  no  one  of  any  military 
rank — was  still  running  any  of  the  stores. 
Although  this  change  in  terminology  was  a 
break  with  133  years  of  tradition,  it  more 
accurately  reflected  the  civilianized  nature  of 
the  position.** 

DECA  SAFE  FROM  ‘MAD  COW’ 

In  March  2000,  due  to  a growing  uneasi- 
ness involving  bovine  spongiform 
encephalopathy  (BSE) — commonly  known 
as  “Mad  Cow”  disease — European  com- 
missaries were  instructed  to  stop  any  and 
all  selling  of  British  and  European  beef 
products.  This  was  done  in  response  to  the 
Army  surgeon  general’s  decision  to  enforce 
a U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  regula- 
tion. At  that  point,  European  commissaries 
were  stocking  only  U.S.  beef,  except  for 
some  local  delicatessen  products.  However, 
if  the  BSE  problem  ever  spread  to  cattle  in 
the  United  States,  every  commissary,  on- 


base  restaurant,  delicatessen,  shopette,  and 
fast-food  establishment  could  possibly  be 
impacted.  The  USDA  regulation  influ- 
enced every  on-post  retailer  that  sold  beef. 

Ten  months  later,  BSE  was  being  found 
in  mainland  Europe,  and  U.S.  catdemen 
were  worried.  Twelve  hundred  cattle  had 
already  been  quarantined  in  Texas  because 
they  were  thought  to  have  been  given  some 
feed  that  contained  portions  of  cattle  brains 
and  spinal  cords,  a primary  factor  suspected 
of  being  responsible  for  spreading  the  dis- 
ease. The  quarantined  cattle  in  Texas  ulti- 
mately were  declared  safe,  but  over  the  next 
few  years,  vigilant  inspectors  found  several 
diseased  cows  that  had  originated  in  other 
countries  and  had  been  mixed  into  U.S. 
herds.  The  success  of  the  inspections  had 
thus  far  enabled  cattlemen  to  keep  diseased 
cattle  out  of  the  food  supply. 

SEPTEMBER  11 
TERRORIST  ATTACKS 

All  American  citizens  know  the  story  well: 
On  September  11,  2001,  Islamic  extremists 
hijacked  four  commercial  airliners.  They 
flew  two  planes  into  the  twin  towers  of 
New  York  City’s  World  Trade  Center,  which 


later  collapsed.  Another 
plane  was  flown  into  the 
Pentagon  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  fourth,  apparendy 
en  route  to  a target  in 
Washington,  crashed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  countryside 
when  its  passengers 
attempted  to  gain  control 
of  the  aircraft.  The  attacks 
claimed  the  lives  of  nearly 
three  thousand  people, 
marking  a new  “day  of 
infamy”  more  catastrophic 
and  unnerving  than  any- 
thing seen  on  American  soil 
since  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941. 

The  DeCA  liaison 
office,  previously  located 
close  to  the  impact  area  at 
the  Pentagon,  escaped 
unscathed,  and  its  occu- 
pants were  uninjured,  because  the  office 
had  been  moved  from  its  former  location. 
Tragically,  DeCA  lost  two  good  friends  in 
the  Pentagon  attack:  Retired  Army  Lt.  Col. 
Gary  Smith,  chief  of  the  Army’s  retirement 
services  office  and  a member  of  DeCA’s 
patron  council,  perished,  along  with  his 
deputy.  Max  Beilke,  while  attending  a meet- 
ing in  the  section  of  the  Pentagon  hit  by  the 
attack. 

As  to  the  commissaries,  whether  or  not 
they  remained  open  the  next  week  was 
decided  at  the  local  level.  Each  situation, 
particularly  regarding  security  considera- 
tions, was  unique  and  could  not  be  con- 
trolled by  DeCA  headquarters.  Military 
installations  buttoned  up  their  security 
measures,  creating  long  lines  of  cars  as  each 
vehicle  was  inspected  at  the  gate.  That  made 
it  difficult  for  families  living  on  base  to  eas- 
ily leave  and  return,  encouraging  them  to  do 
all  their  food  shopping  at  the  commissary. 
The  security  measures  also  made  it  difficult 
for  employees,  deliveries,  and  off-post 
patrons  to  reach  the  stores,  but,  given  the 
severity  of  what  had  happened,  few  people 
complained.  Delays  getting  on  post  were, 
for  a time,  standard  procedure. 


* — For years,  these  were  abbreviated  “CSO,  ” even  among  those  who  used  the  simplified  and  civilian  fed  “commissary  officer"  designation. 

**  — In  human  resources  terminology,  the  position  is  still  officially  called  “ commissary  officer.  ” 
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A few  days  after  the  attacks,  Courter 
speculated  on  the  significance  of  the 
events  to  DeCA  employees.  Predicting 
there  would  be  a permanent  behavioral 
change  in  the  country,  he  correctly  sur- 
mised the  National  Guard  and  Reserves 
would  be  activated,  adding  more  patrons 
who  would  be  eligible  for  the  commissary 
benefit.  In  any  event,  he  made  it  clear  that 
DeCA  would  do  whatever  was  necessary  to 
support  its  patrons,  wherever  they  were. 

A primary  concern  of  the  region  direc- 
tors and  store  directors  was  that  of  main- 
taining security  for  those  commissaries 
located  “outside  the  gate”  of  their  installa- 
tions, which  were  possibly  vulnerable  to 
other  terrorist  activities.  Then  there  was  the 
task  of  keeping  all  stores  operational,  and 
maintaining  stock  levels.  More  inventory 
was  needed  everywhere,  and  there  was  a 
heavy  demand  on  all  food  items,  especially 
canned  goods,  since  many  wanted  to  fill 
their  cupboards  in  preparation  for  unfore- 
seen emergencies.  Troops  would  be  needed 
to  help  stock  the  stores  if  civilian  employ- 
ees continued  to  experience  difficulties  get- 
ting to  work.  Somehow,  DeCA  had  to  find 
ways  to  ensure  that  employees  and  deliver- 
ies could  get  to  the  stores,  despite  neces- 
sary inspections  and  the  resultant  bottle- 
necks at  the  installations’  gates. 

THE  STATE  OF  DECA,  2001 

A snapshot  of  DeCA  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  2001 — three  weeks  after  the  events  of 
9/11 — showed  281  active  stores,  with  total 
sales  of  $5  billion.  DeCA  defined  its  mis- 
sion as  delivering  the  premier  quality-of-life 
benefit  to  service  members  and  their  fami- 
lies efficiendy  and  effectively.  The  agency 
supported  troops  and  embassy  staff  in  thir- 
ty-two locations,  providing  American  prod- 
ucts through  direct  shipment  to  multiple 
remote  locations.  It  provided  operational 
support  to  other  key  facilities,  including  the 
Guantanamo  Bay  NEXMART  in  Cuba. 
More  than  one-third  of  military  commis- 
saries were  overseas  in  locations  no 
American  commercial  grocer  could  operate. 

Operating  costs  were  covered  by  appro- 
priated funds,  and  DeCA’s  operational 
costs  compared  very  favorably  with  those 
of  civilian  commercial  oudets.  The  sales 


capacity  of  any  DeCA  store  was  1 8 percent 
greater  than  those  of  typical  supermarkets. 
Average  savings  of  30  percent  when  com- 
pared to  retail  grocers’  prices  would  trans- 
late to  approximately  $2  billion  saved  yearly 
by  service  members’  families,  a significant 
return  on  investment  (ROI)  going  directly 
to  the  customers.  USDA  figures  for  grocery 
expenditures  showed  that  a family  of  four 
could  save  about  $2,400  annually  if  they 
consistently  shopped  at  the  commissary. 

COMMISSARIES 
IN  THE  AFTERMATH  OF  9/11 

America’s  response  to  the  terrorist  attacks 
began  with  Operation  Noble  Eagle  to 
defend  the  nation’s  domestic  shores,  con- 
tinued with  Operation  Enduring  Freedom 
in  Afghanistan  less  than  a month  later,  and 
inspired  the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security.  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom  began  in  March  2003. 

DeCA  leadership  understood  there 
would  be  increased  pressures  on  the 
defense  budget  as  anti-terror  operations 
continued,  and  the  agency  would  have  to 
become  increasingly  efficient.  There  would 
be  fewer  dollars  available  for  non-combat- 
ant commands,  while  the  “war  on  terror” 
would  consume  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars.  The  money  would  have  to  come 
from  somewhere,  and  each  command  and 
agency  would  have  to  give  up  some  funding 
as  a result.  DeCA  would  need  forward- 
thinking  leadership  to  keep  commissaries 
in  a viable  supporting  role. 

ADAPTING 

TO  THE  TERRORIST  CHALLENGE 

Because  of  the  terrorist  threat  and  the 
global  nature  of  the  war  on  terrorism, 
commissary  facilities  today  take  extra  pre- 
cautions to  help  assure  a safe  and  secure 
shopping  environment.  The  agency  does 
its  part  by  understanding  potential  threats 
and  taking  proactive  steps  to  meet  those 
threats.  All  commissaries  come  under  the 
Department  of  Defense’s  various  force 
protection-related  programs.  They  acquire 
food  products  only  from  the  DoD 
Worldwide  Directory  of  Approved 
Sources,  and  implement  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration’s  Food  Security  Pre- 


ventative Measures  Guidance. 

Members  of  DeCA’s  security  staff  peri- 
odically assess  every  commissary  to  main- 
tain a safe  and  secure  shopping  environ- 
ment. The  safety  of  the  customers  in  the 
store  and  of  the  food  products  they  pur- 
chase are  DeCA’s  primary  concerns.  Each 
store  follows  Force  Protection  Condition 
(FPCON)  measures,  as  do  all  military 
installations  and  units.  These  measures  are 
fine-tuned  for  local,  store-level  implemen- 
tation, to  include  such  things  as  identifica- 
tion checks.  Off-installation  facilities  use 
additional  measures  to  reduce  risks. 

Since  DeCA  no  longer  had  a troop  sup- 
port function,  its  primary  wartime  mission 
had  become  one  of  supporting  military 
families.  Still,  with  the  start  of  the  war  on 
terror,  DeCA  found  new  ways  to  direcdy 
assist  deployed  personnel  and  their  families. 
Creation  of  the  “Gift  of  Groceries”  pro- 
gram in  2003,  for  example,  enabled  anyone 
to  purchase  gift  certificates  for  eligible  com- 
missary shoppers.  In  addition,  “Operation 
Touch  of  Home,”  supported  by  central  dis- 
tribution centers  in  DeCA’s  European 
Region,  provided  support  to  American 
forces  in  Kuwait,  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and  the 
entire  Middle  East  by  supplying  foodstuffs 
to  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service,  which  had  tactical  field  exchanges 
in  the  theater  of  operations. 

DeCA  also  supplied  a variety  of  items 
ranging  from  snacks  for  humans  to  dog 
food  for  military  working  dogs  (and  proba- 
bly for  a few  units’  canine  mascots,  as  well). 
Most  of  the  items  included  convenience 
products  such  as  potato  chips,  cookies, 
candy,  and  juice.  Central  distribution  cen- 
ters and  the  central  meat-processing  plant 
(CMPP)  in  Germany  provided  brand  name 
product  support  to  AAFES  in  Kuwait’s 
Camp  Arifjan,  and  to  the  Navy  ship’s  store 
in  Bahrain. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  the  agency  had 
already  been  supporting  the  U.  S.  fleet  out 
of  the  bases  at  Rota,  Sigonella,  and  Naples. 
Although  ships  arrived  with  litde  or  no 
notice,  the  agency  had  nonetheless  been 
able  to  provide  support  with  bulk  items. 
When  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  and 
the  Defense  Supply  Center  in  Philadelphia 
requested  DeCA’s  support  for  hospital 
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. -Trough  THE  YEARS,  DeCA  has  used  a 
I series  of  posters  of  celebrity  cus- 
| tomers  to  help  attract  more  shop-  W 
pers.  TOP:  Retired  Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  ■ 

Chuck  Yeager  appeared  on  the  2003  1 

poster.  Yeager,  famous  for  breaking  the  ’ 

sound  barrier  as  a test  pilot  in  1947,  shops 
at  a number  of  commissaries  in  northern 
California.  FAR  RIGHT:  In  2002,  Cheryl 
Stearns,  an  Army  Reserve  sergeant  first  class 
and  member  of  the  Golden  Knights  parachute 
team,  was  posterized.  She  was  the  first  woman 
to  join  the  Knights  and  owns  30  world  skydiving 
records.  She  was  also  a 737  pilot.  LOWER 
RIGHT:  Also  in  2002,  Army  specialists  Kara 
Salmela  and  Mike  Kohn  were  members  of  the 
military’s  World  Class  Athlete  Program,  and 
were  on  the  U.S.  Olympic  team  during  the  2002 
Winter  games.  RIGHT:  In  2001,  Rudy  Boesch 
lent  his  celebrity  as  a Survivor  TV  show  star  to 
help  the  agency  attract  more  shoppers.  Bonnie 
Powell,  marketing  strategy  manager  for  the 
headquarters  marketing  business  unit, 
arranged  the  former  SEAL’S  participation 
through  DeCA  employee  Laurie  Magary,  a friend 
of  the  Boesch  family.  It  also  didn’t  hurt  that 
Boesch’s  daughter,  Barbara,  was  a former 
agency  employee. 
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ueCA  photos:  Bonnie  Powell.  Computer 
graphics:  Anne  Terrell  Fenessy,  corporate  communications 
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Sash  Registers  & Sales  Store  Checkers 


HE  CASH  REGISTER  is 
of  of  the  validity  of  the 
saying,  “Necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention.” 

There  was  a real  need  for 
someone  to  invent  a cash  register 
in  the  1870s,  a decade  remembered 
for  corruption  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  society  Businesses 
suffered  considerable  financial 
losses  from  employee  theft  as  low- 
wage  retail  employees,  seeing  the 
wealth  amassed  by  “robber  baron” 
tycoons,  felt  justified  in  slipping 
money  out  of  the  till.  The  cash 
register  was  invented  in  response 
to  inadequate  accounting  and 
tracking  methods  that  allowed  dis- 
honest workers  to  pilfer  money 
from  their  employers. 

The  first  cash  register  was 
invented  in  1879  by  James  Ritty,  a 
saloonkeeper  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Ritty  called  his  invention  an 
“incorruptible  cashier”  because  it 
would  reveal  whether  salespeople 
were  skimming  money  from  the 
register.  His  design  looked  nothing 
like  cash  registers  that  emerged  in 
the  twentieth  century;  it  had  been 
inspired  by  a machine  that  counted 
the  revolutions  of  an  ocean  liner’s 
propeller.  Ships’  instruments  use 
round  dials  and  gauges,  so  Ritty’s 
machine  resembled  a clock — but  it 
also  set  precedents  by  using  metal 
keys,  or  taps,  with  embossed 
denominations.  When  the  sale  was  totaled  a bell  rang,  alerting  managers 
a sale  wras  being  made,  so  they  could  go  supervise  the  transaction  if 
they  wished.  The  machine  also  totaled  the  sums  of  all  the  sales  during 
the  course  of  a day. 

There  were  many  cash  register  companies  that  used  various  designs 
in  the  1880s,  but  fewT  survived.  Because  of  its  quality,  marketing,  con- 
stant refinements,  and  attention  to  detail,  Ritty’s  was  the  most  success- 
ful. Yet  he  sold  his  invention  and  his  National  Cash  Register  (NCR) 
Company  for  $1,000  in  1882.  In  1886  the  new'  owner  ran  an  advertise- 
ment that  again  described  the  machine  as  an  incorruptible  cashier,  say- 
ing, “It  records  mechanically  every  sale  made  in  a store.  It  never  tires.  It 
never  does  one  thing  while  thinking  of  another,  and  never  makes  a mis- 
take. It  is  a mathematical  prodigy  in  brass  and  steel,  all  of  whose  com- 
putations are  invariably  correct.  It  is  a machine  that  will  save  you 
money  and  thus  pay  for  itself  over  and  over  again.” 

Many  innovations  followed.  The  Total  Adder  calculated  the  total  of 


the  day’s  receipts.  Some  machines  incorporated  accounting  and  execu- 
tive information  features.  By  1902,  a business  owner  could  get  an  audit 
trail  of  transactions,  a customer  count,  detailed  amounts  rung,  and 
cumulative  totals.  Soon  he  could  get  all  that  information  for  each  of 
several  sales  clerks,  and  could  even  identify  individual  product  transac- 
tions. All  of  this  information  permitted  a business  to  run  special  sales 
promotions,  establish  clerk-incentive  schemes,  collect  quantitative  mar- 
ket research  data,  and  extend  credit  to  selected  customers. 

While  most  registers  were  hand-cranked,  electrical  models  became 
available  by  1906.  NCR’s  John  Kettering  (who  later  created  the  automo- 
tive engine  starter)  designed  the  first  register  to  be  driven  by  an  electric 
motor.  Early  registers  boasted  elaborate  cases,  making  them  collectors’ 
items  today.  The  typical  register  case  was  cast  brass,  although  some 
used  iron  or  wood.  After  World  War  I,  as  the  machines  became  more 
common,  they  lost  their  aura  of  fascination.  Soon  they  were  no  longer 
made  to  be  beautiful,  but  were  merely  functional.  By  the  late  1930s,  all 


1997:  CAMP  PENDLETON, 

California.  Ethel  Blackman,  a cashier 
at  Camp  Pendleton,  sports  a special 
DeCA-Camp  Pendleton  “Going  for  the 
Best”  T-shirt  in  Marine  Corps  colors, 
which  was  part  of  the  store’s  cam- 
paign for  the  "Best  Commissary” 
award  in  1997-98. 

DeCA  photo:  Carole  Ann  Fowler 


2004:  LANGLEY  Air  Force 

Base,  Virginia.  A customer  tries  out  the 
self-checkout.  As  patrons  became  familiar 
with  the  technology,  they  began  using 
self-checkouts  more  frequently.  DeCA  photo 


I960:  HANCOCK  FIELD,  New  York.  A cashier  in  uniform  assists  a patron  at  checkout. 
Registers  with  conveyor  belts,  such  as  this  one,  are  taken  for  granted  today,  but  they  were  enough  of  a nov- 
elty in  1960  that  they  were  designated  “moving  belt  registers."  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


models  aided  bookkeeping  and 
inventory  control;  the  “stores  control 
machines”  of  1937-38  at  West  Point 
and  Carlisle  Barracks  were  examples 
of  these. 

Electrical  cash  registers  became 
the  norm  after  World  War  II,  but  fast 
fingers  and  eyes,  as  well  as  an  ability 
to  mentally  add,  subtract,  make 
change,  and  figure  percentages  were 
still  requirements  of  the  job. 

Registers  that  automatically  made 
change  were  first  introduced  in  the 
1950s.  By  the  mid-1970s,  scanners 
that  read  a Universal  Product  Code 
(UPC)  bar  code  on  each  sales  item, 
calculated  the  price,  gave  detailed 
receipts,  and  kept  inventory  began  to 
appear.  Electronic  scales  were  used  for  weighing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  were  among  the  few  items  that  still  had  to  be  keyed  into  the  regis- 
ter. The  first  commissary  known  to  have  used  scanners  was  the  Navy 
store  at  Moffett  Field,  California,  in  1974,  followed  by  Dahlgren  Surface 
Warfare  Center  in  Virginia.  The  scanners  were  a success,  and  soon  all  the 
services  used  them  in  their  biggest  stores.  Within  a decade,  scanners  were 
commonplace  at  all  but  the  smallest  commissaries. 

The  latest  innovation — actually,  it  was  first  tried  unsuccessfully  in 
the  late  1980s — is  the  self-checkout,  allowing  customers  to  ring  up  and 
pay  for  their  own  groceries.  When  perfected,  the  process  may  allow 
commissaries  to  save  money  by  cutting  the  number  of  cashiers.  The 
day  may  come  when  customers  will  simply  place  their  goods  on  a 
checkout  conveyor,  and  they  will  be  automatically  scanned.  Or,  perhaps 
carts  that  scan  items  as  the  shoppers  place  groceries  in  the  basket  may 
do  all  the  work,  and  front  end  conveyors  will  become  obsolete.  But  no 
matter  how  far  the  technology  takes  the  process,  it  will  still  require 
some  degree  of  human  supervision.  That  person  has  always  been  a 
clerk  or  cashier.  Currently,  these  people  play  a doubly  important  role: 


They  are  the  employees  with  whom  every  customer  comes  in  contact, 
and  their  professionalism,  competence,  and  friendly  attitude  go  a long 
way  toward  determining  whether  or  not  customers  will  consider  their 
shopping  experience  a pleasant  one.  That,  in  turn,  may  determine 
how  often  they  return. 

Early  on,  in  the  all-male  environment  of  military  posts,  commis- 
sary sales  checkers  were  nearly  all  men.  There  were  undoubtedly 
exceptions,  but,  as  far  as  can  presently  be  determined,  the  first  female 
commissary  cashiers  were  those  in  the  main  commissary  in  Paris, 
France,  in  1918-1919.  After  World  War  I,  female  checkers  became 
more  commonplace.  During  World  War  II,  women  filled  an  increasing 
number  of  commissary  cashier  positions. 

Although  young  men — sometimes  young  servicemen,  and  some- 
times the  sons  of  servicemen — continued  to  turn  up  as  checkers,  at 
most  stores  women  began  dominating  the  positions  by  the  mid-1960s. 
The  women  might  be  local  civilians,  or  the  spouses  or  daughters  of 
people  in  uniform.  Today,  about  90  percent  of  commissary  cashiers  are 
female,  and  many  of  them  are  members  of  military  families,  working 
part  time.  This  helps  store  management  create  flexible  work  schedules 
to  cover  busy  periods,  while  maintaining  a smaller  crew  on  days  when 
there  is  less  business. 

For  awhile,  stores  tracked  their  cashiers  and  actually  declared  one 
person  or  another  to  be  “the  fastest  cashier”  in  TSA,  AFCOMS,  or 
NAVRESSO.  Unfortunately,  the  quest  to  make  the  checkout  process 
speedier  and  more  accurate  opened  a Pandora’s  Box  of  difficulties. 

The  repetitive  motion  used  by  a cashier  to  scan  thousands  of  items  per 
day  led  to  carpal  tunnel  syndrome  and  other  arm,  neck,  and  back-relat- 
ed problems.  Since  cashiers  were  on  their  feet  most  of  the  day,  they 
often  experienced  fatigue  and  leg  stress.  Even  the  noise  the  registers 
made,  sometimes  at  such  high  frequency  as  to  be  inaudible,  could  lead 
to  severe  headaches  among  some  individuals.  These  concerns  have  led 
to  studies  and  new  systems  that  are  ergonomically  designed  for 
cashiers’  comfort  and  physical  well-being. 

Whether  the  customers  check  themselves  through,  or  the  job  is  per- 
formed by  an  employee,  the  understanding  of  human  physiology  will 
need  to  keep  pace  with  new  cashiering  devices,  making  them  ergonomi- 
cally friendly  to  their  users. 
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ships  at  the  beginning  of  the  Iraqi  con- 
flict, the  mechanisms  for  supply  were 
already  in  place. 

PRIVATIZATION  CONCERNS 

The  terrorist  attacks  had  a direct  effect  on 
efforts  to  privatize  the  commissaries. 
Starting  in  January  2001,  proposals  for  con- 
tracting out  commissary  operations  were 
justified  as  a way  to  save  costs.  In  July,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee’s 
Special  Oversight  Panel  on  Morale, 
Welfare,  and  Recreation  (HASC/MWR) 
announced  it  was  opposed  to  a pilot  pro- 
gram to  contract  out  certain  commissaries. 
Representative  Roscoe  Bardett  (R-Mary- 
land),  the  panel  chairman,  said,  “I’m  all  for 
trying  out  new  ideas,  but  we  need  a period, 
particularly  with  so  many  other  parts  of 
DoD  under  a microscope,  to  chart  a steady 
course  and  protect  a proven  and  treasured 
benefit.” 

Just  two  months  later,  because  of  the 
new  demands  placed  upon  the  military  by 
the  events  of  September  11,  any  drastic 
changes  in  military  benefits  became  unreal- 
istic. The  possible  ramifications  of  privati- 
zation on  security  would  have  posed  prob- 
lems. Adding  thousands  of  non-DoD  civil- 
ians to  on-base  contract  operations  at  a 
time  when  security  had  become  a major 
concern  was  simply  impractical. 

Meanwhile,  Courter  appeared  before 
Bartlett’s  panel  and  testified  that  the  com- 
missary benefit  was  stronger  than  ever,  cus- 
tomer savings  were  at  an  all-time  high,  and 
family  readiness  “is  what  it’s  all  about.”  He 
attributed  the  strength  of  the  benefit  to 
DeCA’s  ability  to  operate,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, like  a business:  “We  are  providing 
greater  savings  for  service  members  and 
their  families  on  the  goods  and  services 
they  buy  than  at  any  other  time  in  history. 
We’re  also  operating  the  agency  more  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  than  ever  before.” 

Courter  believed  DeCA  had  reached  a 
point  where  its  methods  had  produced  a 
reasonable  unit  cost.  He  also  defined  and 
clarified  the  role  commissaries  now  played 
in  the  lives  of  military  members  and  their 
families:  “They  [the  commissaries]  are 


about  family  readiness  ...  in  that  they  enable 
families  to  locate  and  live  around  the  world 
with  military  members;  they  are  about  con- 
sistent delivery  (to  these  families)  of  U.S. 
grocery  products  and  low  prices  world- 
wide; and  they  are  about  extending  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  military  families  by  pro- 
viding substantial  savings  on  grocery  prices 
over  the  commercial  sector.”  Courter 
believed  the  stores  provided  an  important 
sense  of  community  at  military  installa- 
tions, providing  a built-in  support  group 
that  was  especially  important  when  military 
members  deployed  to  combat  areas  and  left 
their  families  behind. 

Not  everyone  on  the  panel  was  receptive. 
Courter  later  said  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
“dragged  over  the  coals”  regarding  DeCA’s 
downsizing  plans.  A congressional  delegate 
from  Guam,  who  was  familiar  with  the 
bases  and  commissaries  on  the  island, 
praised  the  way  the  surcharge  fund  had  sta- 
bilized and  store  infrastructure  had 
improved,  but  questioned  the  logic  in  cut- 
ting personnel  to  save  money,  while  claim- 
ing there  would  be  no  loss  of  customer 
service.  He  was  not  convinced  it  could  be 
done. 

Others  were  concerned  about  fatigued 
smaller  staffs  performing  the  same  work- 


load. It  also  became  apparent  that  retirees 
were  unhappy  about  commissary  closures 
and  perceived  them  as  examples  of  a lack 
of  respect  for  their  service  and  the  contin- 
uing erosion  of  their  benefits. 

DEFINING  DECA’S 
EMERGING  MISSION 

When  Courter  retired  during  the  summer 
of  2002,  the  agency  was  in  sound  financial 
shape.  Chief  Executive  Officer  Patrick  B. 
Nixon  added  acting  director  to  his  respon- 
sibilities, and  it  fell  to  him  to  present  a jus- 
tification to  the  DoD’s  Senior  Executive 
Council  (SEC)*  for  DeCA’s  continued 
existence  as  a Defense  agency.  This  event 
was  a turning  point  in  commissary  history. 

DeCA  had  been  identified  as  a defense 
business  agency  funded  by  DoD,  and  the 
SEC  required  it  to  present  its  core  compe- 
tencies for  review.  The  objective  of  this 
review  was  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  DeCA  mission  was  core  to  DoD’s 
mission,  or  whether  the  DeCA  mission 
could  be  readily  accomplished  by  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

In  July,  Nixon  briefed  the  SEC  on 
DeCA’s  core  competencies  that  supported 
the  department’s  war- fighting  mission.  This 
presentation  determined  the  future  exis- 


* — Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  was  the  council  chairman,  and  its  members  included  each  service’s  secretary. 
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tence  of  the  agency.  Nixon’s  position 
paper,  “Transformation  of  the  Defense 
Commissary  Agency,”  set  commissary 
standards  for  the  future:  The  agency’s  core 
competencies  included  delivering  the  top 
non-pay  benefit  to  support  both  the  mili- 
tary communities  and  the  deployment  of 
military  forces  worldwide.  Customer  sav- 
ings were  the  core  of  the  commissary  ben- 
efit and  the  primary  reason  for  its  exis- 
tence. Although  commissary  facilities 
might  have  superb  technology  and  cus- 
tomer service,  the  commissary  benefit  was 
ultimately  defined  by  significant  savings 
delivered  to  the  patron. 

DeCA’s  position  was  that  both  the  level 
of  savings  provided  to  the  military  commu- 
nity, and  the  fact  the  agency  delivered  those 
savings  to  remote  locations  and  overseas 


environments,  made  the  benefit  indispensa- 
ble. By  its  very  existence,  DeCA  enhanced 
readiness  and  improved  retention,  and  was 
vital  to  the  all-volunteer  force.  Commis- 
saries enabled  families  to  live  with  military 
members  worldwide,  simultaneously  boost- 
ing morale  and  assuring  host  nations  that 
the  U.S.  military  presence  was  intended  to  be 
peaceful.  By  delivering  U.S.  grocery  prod- 
ucts at  consistendy  low  prices  to  service 
members  and  their  families  worldwide, 
DeCA  enabled  combat  personnel  to  focus 
on  their  mission,  knowing  their  family  mem- 
bers had  a safe,  secure  environment  in 
which  they  could  acquire  life’s  basic  necessi- 
ties. In  fact,  the  commissary  had  become  a 
social  and  economic  hub  in  many  military 
communities  worldwide. 

Food  familiarity  and  safety  were  also 


keys  to  success.  Commissary  customers 
were  able  to  shop  with  confidence,  know- 
ing the  food  on  commissary  shelves  was 
safe.  The  agency  cooperated  fully  with 
established  federal  strategies  to  maintain 
public  health  preventive,  and  integrated 
surveillance,  inspection,  enforcement,  and 
education  to  ensure  the  products  and  serv- 
ices offered  by  DeCA  met  the  strictest 
guidelines.  Because  so  many  of  DeCA’s 
commissaries  were  located  where 
American  retailers  would  not  or  could  not 
go,  the  significance  of  food  safety  and 
security  became  paramount  in  distinguish- 
ing the  difference  between  providing  a ben- 
efit and  simply  selling  groceries. 

The  commissaries  provided  a strong 
incentive  to  stay  with  the  military.  Nixon 
pointed  out  that  studies  consistently 


2002:  FOCUS  GROUP.  Store  director  Ho  K.  Lee  (standing)  helps  sailors  navigate  through  a focus  group  at  the  Naval  Station  Bremerton, 
Washington,  commissary  (now  known  as  Naval  Station  Kitsap-Bremerton).  A focus  group  is  a customer  outreach  strategy  to  solicit  shoppers’  opinions 
on  store  activities  and  operations.  DeCA  photo:  Frank  Patrizi. 
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showed  that  they  were  a top-ranked  bene- 
fit, and  a strong  benefits  package  is  one  of 
the  most  compelling  reasons  to  pursue  a 
military  career,  particularly  in  light  of  per- 
ceptions of  a pay  gap  with  the  private  sec- 
tor. Because  grocery  savings  were  a strong 
incentive  for  retention,  any  hint  of  benefit 
degradation  to  retirees  and  to  active-duty 
service  members  had  typically  met  with 
strong  resistance. 

Significant  progress  had  been  made  in 
reducing  both  unit  costs  and  total  costs  of 
operations.  DeCA  continued  to  examine 
other  areas  of  opportunity,  including  per- 
sonnel management  and  administration, 
pricing  procedure  changes,  operational 
improvements,  and  product  acquisition. 
The  agency  explored  competitive  and  alter- 
native outsourcing,  benchmarked  best 
practices,  partnered  with  industry  and 
DoD  agencies  where  appropriate,  shaped 
its  workforce,  streamlined  its  organization- 
al structure,  and  studied  ways  to  generate 
more  savings. 

Following  his  presentation  to  the  SEC, 
Nixon  was  encouraged  by  positive  feed- 
back he  received  from  council  members. 
Several  extolled  the  value  of  the  benefit. 
One  remarked,  “If  the  troops  like  it,  which 
they  do,  and  expect  it,  which  they  do,  and 
we  promised  it  to  them,  why  would  we  take 
on  this  political  football?”  Council  mem- 
bers also  commented  that  the  private  sec- 
tor couldn’t  do  a better  job  than  DeCA  was 
already  doing.  As  a result  of  the  presenta- 
tion, the  council  designated  DeCA  as  sup- 
porting the  war-fighting  mission.*  This  was 
a very  important  vote  of  confidence  for 
the  benefit. 


THE  FOURTH  DIRECTOR 

In  the  Autumn  of  2002,  Air  Force  Maj. 
Gen.  Michael  P.  Wiedemer  (2002-2004) 
arrived  at  DeCA  from  his  position  as  direc- 
tor of  requirements  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base,  Ohio. 

Since  his  predecessor  had  strengthened 
DeCA’s  financial  standing,  Wiedemer  was 
able  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  agency’s 


Maj.  Gen. 

Michael  P.  Wiedemer 


customers  and  personnel.  The 
standards  the  agency  set  while 
under  his  direction  reflected 
his  genuine  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  commissary 
personnel  who  were  delivering 
the  benefit. 

Wiedemer  focused  on  reor- 
ganizing the  agency  to  assure 
its  future  viability.  He  treated 
his  employees  like  family  and 
fostered  an  increased  empha- 
sis on  safety.  Genuine  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  those 
under  his  direction  inspired  him  to  make 
available  to  DeCA  employees  the  assistance 
of  the  federal  government’s  Employee 
Assistance  Program  (EAP),  which  could  be 
contacted  any  time  of  day  or  night  by  an 
employee  seeking  help  with  personal  or 
job-related  problems.  He  also  helped 
define  new  core  values  for  the  agency. 

L.I.F.E.  AND ‘RAVING  FANS’ 

“LIFE,”  Wiedemer’s  own  acronym  for 
Leadership,  Integrity,  Flexibility, 
and  Enjoyment,  reflected  his  per- 
sonal beliefs  as  to  what  was  need- 
ed on  the  job,  and  became  the 
agency’s  philosophy.  His  goal  was 
to  turn  DeCA  customers  into 
“Raving  Fans,”  a concept  inspired 
by  a book  of  the  same  name.** 

The  “Raving  Fans”  approach  to 
customer  service  aimed  to  create 
loyal  customers.  It  encouraged 
employees  to  assure  every  cus- 
tomer felt  special  by  giving  them 
enthusiastic,  personalized  service 
and  attention.  “We  have  to  deter- 
mine customer  requirements  and 
needs.  Then  we  have  to  deliver 
those  wants  and  needs,  plus  one.  I 
would  like  to  see  any  customer 
who  walks  into  a store  be 
addressed  by  their  title  and  name, 
and  be  asked  for  their  feedback 
later.  Essentially  it  comes  down 
to,  ‘Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to 


make  the  commissary  experi- 
ence better  for  you?’  ” 

That  approach  would,  the 
general  believed,  keep  cus- 
tomers coming  back,  and  they 
would  spread  the  news  about 
the  commissaries’  outstanding 
goods,  services,  and  prices. 
Wiedemer’s  method,  com- 
bined with  programs  and 
improvements  made  under  the 
previous  directors,  brought  the 
agency  to  the  highest  levels  of 
customer  satisfaction,  employ- 
ee morale,  and  performance  it  had  ever 
achieved.  The  solid  foundation  provided  in 
its  early  years,  its  employees’  dedication, 
and  the  savvy  of  its  leadership  were  all 
instrumental  in  enabling  the  agency  to  con- 
tinue its  strong  performance  after 
Wiedemer  retired  in  2004. 

The  one  change  Wiedemer  believed  was 
needed  at  DeCA  was  to  refocus  on  the 
stores.  “Of  the  more  than  seventeen  thou- 
sand employees  in  this  organization,  six- 


2002:  L.I.F.E.  During  Air  Force  Maj.  Gen.  Mike 
Wiedemer’s  tenure  as  agency  director,  he  set  standards 
that  reflected  his  genuine  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
commissary  personnel  who  were  delivering  the  benefit. 
"L.I.F.E.,’’  his  acronym  for  Leadership,  Integrity,  Flexibility, 
and  Enjoyment,  reflected  his  beliefs  as  to  what  was  need- 
ed on  the  job,  and  became  the  agency’s  philosophy. 

DeCA  historical  file 


* — This  was  as  of  July  31 , 2002. 

**  — The  book  is  Raving  Fans:  A Revolutionary  Approach  to  Customer  Service  by  Ken  Blanchard  and  Sheldon  Bowles  (copyright  William,  Morrow  & Company, 


1993). 
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WAR  IN  IRAQ. 

ABOVE:  Soldiers  from  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  shown  here  in  2004,  stand 
guard  in  Iraq.  u.s.  Army  photo  RIGHT: 
In  this  photo,  fresh  produce  and 
flour  are  hoisted  aboard  the  USNS 
Big  Horn  at  Naval  Station  Rota, 
Spain.  Although  DeCA  no  longer 
had  its  troop  support  mission,  it 
provided  assistance  to  American 
forces  in  Kuwait,  Iraq,  Afghanistan, 
and  the  entire  Middle  East  by  sup- 
plying foodstuffs  to  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Exchange  Service,  which 
did  have  tactical  field  exchanges. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  Rota  commissary 


teen  thousand  are  in  the  stores.  The  cus- 
tomers go  to  the  stores.  The  reason  for 
our  existence  is  the  stores.  Where  do  we 
make  most  of  our  investments?  The 
stores.  Even  if  we  invest  in  our  IT  systems 
in  the  headquarters  building,  it’s  to  sup- 
port the  stores.” 

Wiedemer  considered  the  strategic  plan 
a living  document  which  DeCA  would  use 
in  its  day-to-day  business.  The  future  of 
DeCA  as  an  agency,  and  of  the  commissary 
benefit  generally,  depended  largely  upon 
the  strategic  plan.  Wiedemer  felt  he  had  a 
“tremendous  cadre  of  professionals,”  with 
a history  of  exceptional  accomplishments, 
working  for  him. 

Wiedemer  believed,  “An  agency  needs 
people  who  think  about  the  agency  as  a 
whole  and  not  about  their  own  little  corner 
of  it.”  This  necessitated  a business  philos- 
ophy that  differed  from  the  autonomous 
regions  DeCA  developed  in  1991. 

FULL  TIME  SHOPPING  FOR  GUARD 
AND  RESERVE  FORCES 

While  Wiedemer  was  at  DeCA’s  helm,  sev- 
eral of  the  most  significant  events  in  com- 
missary history  occurred  due  to  the  wars  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  Largely  because  of 
their  increasingly  important  role  in  ongoing 
combat  operations  in  the  Middle  East, 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves  were  authorized  full-time  shop- 
ping privileges  by  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2004 
(effective  October  1,  2003).  Wiedemer’s 
personalized,  customer-friendly  approach 
was  a perfect  way  to  welcome  these  new 
full-time  shoppers. 

The  change  to  Guard  and  Reserve  full- 
time shopping  status  had  been  in  the  works 
for  many  years.  Traditionally,  members  of 
the  reserve  components  had  enjoyed  limit- 
ed commissary  access  and  had  unlimited 
shopping  privileges  only  when  they  were 
on  active  duty.  In  peacetime,  active  duty 
amounted  to  two  weeks  out  of  every  year. 
After  the  all-volunteer  force  necessitated 
increased  involvement  by  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve,  consideration  was 
given  to  expanding  the  privilege.  In 
November  1986,  they  had  received  author- 
ization for  twelve  shopping  trips  per  year  in 


addition  to  unlimited  privileges  during  their 
two  weeks  of  active  duty.  A dozen  years 
later,  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  of  October  1998  increased  the  com- 
missary privilege  entitlement  to  twenty- 
four  shopping  days  per  year  for  selected 
Guard,  Reserves,  and  Reserve  retirees 
under  sixty  years  of  age.  That  act  set  the 
stage  for  full-time  privileges  in  2003. 

With  the  stakes  raised  for  delivering  the 
benefit,  Wiedemer  acknowledged  the  hard 
work  and  excellence  of  agency  employees. 
He  noted  that  the  agency  had  attained  the 
best  customer  ratings  in  DeCA  history  in 
May  of  2003,  then  bettered  that  mark  the 
following  November  with  a score  of  4.47 
out  of  5.  The  agency  was  sustaining  cus- 


tomer savings  at  more  than  30  percent. 

Wiedemer,  who  believed  in  spreading 
credit  for  good  news,  told  his  employees 
they  fulfilled  “a  noble  mission”  by  provid- 
ing food  and  basic  household  necessities  to 
military  members,  retirees,  and  their  fami- 
lies. “I  have  had  the  honor  of  visiting 
injured  heroes  returning  from  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq  at  Landstuhl  Hospital  in 
Germany,  and  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in 
the  United  States.  They  told  me  ...  they 
took  comfort  in  knowing  that  their  loved 
ones  had  a commissary  to  provide  their 
families’  basic  needs  ...  We  have  the  best 
and  most  powerful  military  in  the  history 
of  the  planet  in  part  because  we  have 
helped  attract,  retain,  and  motivate  volun- 


DeCA  ECHOES  the  DIVERSITY  of  the  Military  it  Serves 


IE  LOOK  OF  THE  commissaries  is 
T,|  changing,  and  it’s  not  just  the  look  of  the 
11  stores  themselves.  It’s  also  the  faces  of  com- 
missary customers,  employees,  and  managers. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  women  did  not  work 
in  the  commissaries  at  all,  and  the  only  women 
shopping  were  those  whose  husbands  were  off  to 
war.  Minorities  in  uniform  were  allowed  to  work  in 
the  early  commissary  warehouses — the  most  famous 
of  them  being  Henry  O.  Flipper  [see pp.  78-79 ] — but 
the  “Buffalo  Soldiers”  were  scheduled  to  shop  only 
at  times  when  no  white  troops  would  be  present.  In 
some  overseas  stores,  such  as  in  Panama,  strict  seg- 
regation continued  for  many  years  after  the  practice 
was  discontinued  in  the  United  States. 

Yet  nowhere  have  social  strides  been  greater  than 
in  die  armed  forces.  It  is  of  great  credit  to  the  armed 
forces  that  commissaries  were  among  the  first  places 
to  be  desegregated,  long  before  segregation  became 
illegal.  During  World  War  I,  minorities  were  shopping 
in  commissaries  alongside  whites.  By  the  1930s, 
women  were  becoming  commissary  employees  with 
greater  frequency.  After  the  desegregation  of  the 
armed  forces  in  1 947,  women  and  minorities  began  turning  up  more 
often  both  as  employees  and  shoppers. 

When  DeCA  was  formed  in  1991,  the  agency  soon  began  an  annual 
equal  employment  opportunity  (EEO)  awards  program  to  recognize 
individual  and  collective  strides  in  diversity  and  human  understanding 
within  the  agency.  DeCA  embraced  EEO  policy,  a fact  that  quickly 
made  it  a model  organization  for  cultural  diversity  and  opportunity. 
Progress  continues  to  this  day  and  is  reflective  of  transitions  in  demo- 
graphics and  in  American  attitudes. 

Typifying  the  continuing  trend  in  the  early  twenty-first  century  were 
numerous  people  who  had  worked  their  way  up  the  commissary  ladder 
and  were  rewarded  with  positions  of  respect  and  responsibility.  Among 
the  most  prominent  of  these  were  Bonnie  Kanitz,  Herb  Winchester, 
and  Salah  Ud-Din — a woman,  an  African-American,  and  a Pakistani- 
American.  It  is  a positive  measure  of  society’s  progress  that  such  pro- 
motions no  longer  cause  raised  eyebrows.  Perhaps  that’s  because  every- 
one familiar  with  them  knows  they  were  given  no  special  treatment; 
they  had  to  work  hard  to  climb  up  the  ladder,  just  like  everyone  else. 

Bonnie  Kanitz  began  her  commissary  career  in  1975  and  served  as 
commissary  officer  at  seven  stores.  Her  efforts  to  integrate  handi- 
capped employees  into  the  workplace  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base 
earned  her  the  Strategic  Air  Command’s  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Selective  Placement  Award.  When  in  1985  her  store  at 
Peterson  Mr  Force  Base  won  AFCOMS’  Best  Large  and  Best  Overall 
store  awards,  she  was  named  the  Air  Force  Senior  Civilian  Service’s 
worldwide  Manager  of  the  Year.  She  later  worked  at  AFCOMS’  United 
Kingdom  Complex,  was  a DeCA  zone  manager  in  North  Carolina,  and 
was  deputy  director  of  DeCA’s  Eastern  Region.  Kanitz  believed, 

“Employees  need  to  stay  flexible Individuals  have  greater  promotion 

potential  when  they  have  successfully  handled  a variety  of  jobs. 


BONNIE  KANITZ,  then  director  of  DeCA-Europe,  answers  one  of  the  many  questions 
from  customers  calling  into  the  live  radio  show  at  American  Forces  Network  (AFN)  Frankfurt 
in  2004.  DeCA  photo:  Gerri  Young 

Sometimes,  a lateral  assignment  to  a staffing  position  or  to  a store  over- 
seas provides  valuable  experience.” 

Appointed  to  the  Senior  Executive  Service  (SES)  in  February  2002, 
she  became  director  of  DeCA’s  Midwest  Region,  an  appointment  that 
marked  two  historic  firsts  for  the  agency:  She  was  the  first  woman  in  a 
commissary  agency  to  attain  SES  status,  and  to  become  a region  direc- 
tor. When  Kanitz  later  moved  to  the  directorship  of  DeCA-Europe, 
she  oversaw  sixty  stores  in  ten  countries  on  three  continents. 

She  became  director  of  DeCA’s  Eastern  Region  in  January  2004, 
with  responsibility  for  a hundred  stores  in  twenty-eight  states. 

Of  her  role  as  one  of  DeCA’s  first  female  leaders,  she  confides,  “I’m 
honored  and  excited  to  be  the  first  woman  SES  in  DeCA,  but  I’d  rather 
be  known  for  my  achievements  and  qualifications.  I encourage  every- 
one to  pursue  their  dreams,  because  dreams  do  come  true.” 

Herb  Winchester,  a longtime  commissary  employee  of  African- 
American  descent,  has  been  involved  with  commissary  operations  as  a 
soldier  and  now  as  a government  civilian.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
DeCA  employees  who  were  in  military  uniform  when  the  agency 
formed  in  1991.  Before  the  services  consolidated  their  commissary 
operations  into  one  DoD  agency,  Winchester  was  a store  manager  and 
an  Army  sergeant  first  class  at  the  Robinson  Barracks  commissary  in 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  for  the  Troop  Support  Agency. 

The  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  native  is  a graduate  of  Virginia 
State  University  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  a graduate  of  the  advanced 
commissary  officer  course,  and  a member  of  the  Commissary 
Successor  Development  Program. 

By  1994,  Winchester  had  been  promoted  to  master  sergeant  and 
assigned  to  be  a deputy  commissary  officer  at  the  Mannheim,  Germany, 
store.  Three  years  later,  he  retired  from  the  Army  and  entered  civil 
service  with  DeCA  as  a deputy  commissary  officer  at  the  Heidelberg, 


German}',  commissary.  By  May  2001,  he  had  emerged 
from  a series  of  commissary  officer  tours  at  sev- 
eral stores  to  oversee  thirteen  stores  as  a zone 
manager  at  Ramstein  Air  Base.  As  his  career  pro- 
gressed, Winchester  felt  obligated  to  collect  every 
possible  tool  he  could  find  to  reinforce  his  leader- 
ship skills:  “Certain  people  have  an  instinct  for  lead- 
ership, but  all  leaders  should  ensure  that  they  contin- 
ue seeking  information.  No  matter  what  your  posi- 
tion is  you  are  learning  all  the  time,  and  that’s  how 
you  grow  as  a leader  and  as  a person.  You  never  know 
when  your  skills  will  be  put  to  the  test — so  it’s  impor- 
tant to  keep  them  sharp.” 

After  a stint  as  chief  of  product  support  for  the 
European  region,  Winchester  found  himself  in  the  zone 
manager’s  chair  again — this  time  for  Delta  Gulf  Zone  1 
in  DeCA  East.  On  August  29,  2005,  Winchester  and  many 
of  his  employees  in  that  zone  would  be  tested  like  never 
before. 

In  a natural  disaster  thought  to  be  among  the  worst  in 
American  history.  Hurricane  Katrina  came  ashore  as  a 
major  category  4 storm,  packing  winds  of  168  miles  per 
hour,  and  disrupting  commissary  operations  at  Naval 
Construction  Battalion  Center  Gulfport  and  Keesler  Air  Force  Base, 
Mississippi,  and  at  Naval  Support  Activity  New  Orleans.  Anybody  can 
lead  when  the  sun  is  shining,  but  standing  amid  the  carnage  of  dam- 


HERB  WINCHESTER  was 

manager  of  DeCA  East’s  Zone  1 
when  Hurricane  Katrina  struck  in  the 
Gulf  Coast,  damaging  several  stores 
in  that  region.  DeCA  photo:  Rick  Brink 


aged  stores,  demolished  homes  and  overall  devasta- 
tion, Winchester  did  what  he  always  done  best:  he 
took  charge. 

“We’re  not  going  anywhere,”  he  said  in  his 
reports  to  higher  headquarters.  “Those  of  us  here 
in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  plan  to 
come  back  with  a bang.  We  will  do  this  by  stick- 
ing together  and  looking  out  for  one  another 
with  a can-do  DeCA  spirit.”  This  was  an  amaz- 
ing statement  considering  Winchester’s  own 
home  and  almost  all  of  his  family’s  belongings 
were  destroyed  during  the  hurricane. 

Within  days  of  the  disaster,  reinforced  by 
a team  of  volunteers  from  throughout  the 
agency,  DeCA  stood  up  temporary  stores  at 
Gulfport  and  Keesler.  “Herb  Winchester 
put  his  own  losses  aside  and  concentrated 
on  the  needs  of  our  employees  and 
patrons,”  said  then-DeCA  CEO  and  Acting 
Director  Patrick  Nixon.  “He  survived  what 
none  of  us  can  imagine  going  through,  and 
he  did  us  proud.” 

That  demonstration  of  exceptional 
leadership  led  to  his  being  named  the  2005  recipient  of  the  Michael 
Blackwell  Leadership  Award.  In  the  spring  of  2007,  Winchester  was 
selected  deputy  director  of  DeCA  Europe. 

Salah  Ud-Din  was  born  in  Pakistan,  one  of  an  increasing  number 
of  commissary  employees  from  the  Middle  East.  He  attended  the 
University  of  the  Punjab,  the  oldest  university  in  Pakistan,  and  received 
his  degree  in  history,  which  gave  him  a broadened  perspective  and  an 
appreciation  for  other  cultures. 

While  working  for  U.S.  forces  in  Pakistan  as  a local  national,  he  met 
his  future  wife,  a member  of  the  American  military.  From  1980  to 
1982,  as  a dependent  hire,  he  was  the  grocery  manager  at  the  Troop 
Support  Agency’s  Bremerhaven  commissary.  In  1985,  he  become  the 
deputy  commissary  officer  at  Erlangen.  Subsequent;}',  he  served  as  com- 
missary officer  or  deputy  at  four  stores  in  the  U.S.  and  three  in  Germany. 
He  became  zone  manager  for  the  Mediterranean  in  1 998,  zone  manager 
in  the  Eastern  Region  in  2001,  and  went  back  to  the  Mediterranean  in 
August  2002. 

Ud-Din’s  responsibilities  include  the  operational  oversight  of  thirteen 
widely  separated  commissaries  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Italy,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
Spain.  He  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way,  though.  “I  like  dealing  with 
people,”  he  says,  and  it’s  an  attribute  that  has  always  served  him  well. 

Popular  with  employees  and  blessed  with  good  managerial  skills,  his 
grasp  of  leadership  transcends  training;  like  Kanitz  and  Winchester,  he 
knows  what  it  takes  to  be  a good  leader.  Ud-Din  believes  “communicat- 
ing with  your  people  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  leadership — 

Only  poor  leaders  keep  their  people  in  the  dark.”  He  once  wrote,  “Tour 
people  are  your  biggest  asset.  They  will  carry  you  through  the  fire,  but 
only  if  they  are  informed,  empowered,  and  happy  with  their  job  and 
with  your  leadership.”  Not  surprisingly,  he  won  DeCA’s  1999  Michael 
W.  Blackwell  Leadership  Award. 

For  many  leaders  like  these,  the  road  has  been  full  of  learning, 
excitement,  and  opportunities — opportunities  that  would  not  have  been 
available  to  them  a few  years  ago. 
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■ eers  to  defend  freedom  and  democracy.” 
'X'iedemer  clearly  understood  the  agency’s 

■ important  role  in  the  nation’s  defense. 

Wiedemer  once  noted  that  55  percent  of 
the  enlisted  force  made  very  little  money 
(between  $13,000  and  $20,000  for  a year’s 
salary).  “To  someone  having  to  raise  a fam- 
ily on  that  income,  commissaries  are  a very, 
very  important  benefit.  It’s  something  we 
need  to  take  seriously,  and  remember  how 
important  it  is  for  our  troops  around  the 
world.” 

THE  FIFTH  DIRECTOR 

When  Wiedemer  retired  in  2004,  Patrick  B. 
Nixon,  the  agency’s  chief  executive  officer 
under  both  Wiedemer  and  Courter,  again 
became  acting  director.  As  a senior  civilian 
member  of  the  DeCA  Transition  Team, 
Nixon  had  helped  to  establish 
the  agency.  He  subsequently 
became  director  of  the 
agency’s  Southwest  and 
Northeast  Regions,  deputy 
director  of  the  European 
Region,  and  director  of  the 
Eastern  Region  prior  to 
accepting  the  position  of  chief 
executive  officer  in  2001. 

Starting  in  2004,  he  served  two 
years  wearing  two  hats  as  the 
agency’s  chief  executive  off-  Patrick 

cer  and  acting  director. 

When  Nixon  officially  became  DeCA 
director  in  June  2006,  he  also  continued  as 
CEO.  He  was  the  first  career  civil  servant 
to  become  the  agency’s  director.  He  had 
risen  to  this  position  entirely  through  the 
commissary  ranks,  and  had  experience  with 
both  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  com- 
missary systems.  He  was  the  first  director 
of  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency  with 
any  store-level  experience  in  both  the  com- 
missaries and  the  civilian  retail  grocery 
business. 

Nixon’s  ideas  were  based  upon  a wealth 
of  training  and  personal  experience,  as  well 
as  upon  his  vision  of  the  future:  shopping 
through  the  Internet,  self-checkouts,  com- 
puter-assisted ordering,  a flexible  work- 
force modeled  on  that  in  the  commercial 
grocery  sector,  and  the  next  generation  of 
front-end  checkouts,  the  Commissary 


Advanced  Resale  Transition  System 
(CARTS). 

STORES  OPENED 
AFTER  1999 

By  the  late  1990s,  modern  stores 
and  standardized  layouts  became 
important  not  only  to  designers 
and  engineers,  but  to  the  customers 
and  employees  as  well.  DeCA’s  goal 
had  been  to  upgrade  or  replace 
every  store  in  the  agency  by  2000. 

Every  store  would  be  attractive, 
with  modernized  equipment,  stan- 
dardized floor  plans,  and  a DeCA 
decor  package  to  make  each  store 
enjoyable,  friendly,  and  familiar  to 
customers  all  over  the  world. 

DeCA’s  newest  stores  had  been 
top-notch  from  the 
very  beginning,  as  the 
services’  commissary 
agencies  had  already 
been  trying  to  modern- 
ize their  facilities 
before  the  formation 
of  DeCA.  As  time 
passed,  DeCA  leader- 
ship grew  increasingly 
unwilling  to  simply  fol- 
low the  lead  of  civilian 
B.  Nixon  stores.  Having  been 
faced  with  one  crisis 
after  another,  they  recognized  that 
one  way  out  of  the  crisis  mode  was 
to  keep  a step  ahead  rather  than 
follow  behind.  They  now  wanted — 
for  the  first  time  in  commissary  his- 
tory— to  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  grocery  business.  DeCA’s  new 
stores  would  therefore  include  not 
only  the  best  ideas  and  technology 
from  civilian  markets,  but  the  best 
features  that  could  possibly  be  pro- 
jected as  future  state  of  the  art. 

One  popular  trend  was  toward  “super- 
stores,” so  some  of  DeCA’s  new  stores  were 
immense.  Consequently,  they  were  equipp- 
ed not  only  with  oversized  grocery  carts, 
but  also  with  electrically  powered  riding 
carts  for  customers  needing  mobility  assis- 
tance. Another  trend  was  for  the  conven- 
ience of  one-stop  shopping,  so  many  of 


DeCA’s  new  facilities  were  located  in  the 
same  shopping  mall  as  the  local  exchange 
facilities.  Banks  were  sometimes  placed 
inside  the  commissaries  as  a convenience  to 
the  customer.  There  were  also  those  who 
felt  that  smaller  stores  were  appropriate  for 
many  locales,  with  their  primary  strengths 
being  their  personalized  customer  service 
and  shorter  checkout  lines,  as  well  as  their 
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2004:  GRAND  FORKS,  North  Dakota.  Store  director  Roy 
Hunneweil  (left)  welcomes  a family  to  the  July  13  grand  opening  of 
the  new  $10-m'lllion  store  at  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Dakota.  The  facility  was  47,000  square  feet  in  size,  with  21,000 
Square  feet  of^sales  area.  Air  Force  photo:  Tech  Sgt.  Anthony  Tyrell 


customers’  ability  to  get  in  and  out  of  the 
store  quickly  with  small  purchases. 

DeCA  leadership  had  debated  about  a 
new  decor  package  for  several  years  before 
settling  on  a design,  which  made  its  first 
store  appearances  in  2000.  The  decor  was 
designed  to  make  each  store  more  lively  and 
colorful,  and  contained  symbols  depicting 
the  service  that  owned  the  installation  on 


which  the  store  was  located.  As  mentioned 
in  the  previous  chapter,  the  decor  designs 
were  consistent  throughout  the  system. 
That  package,  coupled  with  the  new  stan- 
dard store  designs,  was  aimed  at  making 
each  store  as  familiar  to  newcomers  as  pos- 
sible, creating  a sense  of  familiarity  that 
would  assist  the  customers’  shopping  and 
encourage  them  to  visit  the  store  frequently. 


By  mid-2007,  the  agency  had  opened 
ninety-one  new  facilities  since  1991,  and 
had  remodeled  dozens  more.  Most  new 
stores  were  replacements  for  obsolete  facil- 
ities, but  several  were  built  at  entirely  new 
locations.  (A  complete  list  of  new  store  openings 
is  available  in  the  Appendices .)  Each  new  store 
was  special  or  unique  in  its  own  way,  both 
in  outward  appearance  (which  was  sup- 
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2005:  NAPLES,  Italy.  The  new  commisssary  is  one-third  of  the  new 
retail  center  located  at  Gricignano  Naval  Support  Area.  The  center  includes 
the  exchange,  food  court,  movie  theater,  bank,  credit  union,  and  mall  with 
various  vendor  outlets.  The  facility  cost  about  $51  million  to  construct.  DeCA 
photo:  Gerri  Young  INSET:  The  Naples  store  is  built  over  an  ancient  Roman  bak- 
ery. Located  beneath  the  floor  of  the  sales  area,  the  bakery’s  oven  is  covered 
in  heavy  glass,  allowing  patrons  a clear  view  of  ancient  bakery  technology. 

Photo:  Richard  Tizzano 


commissary 


posed  to  blend  with 
the  local  architec- 
ture) and  in  the  rea- 
sons it  was  being 
built. 

Stores  designed 
and  built  by  DeCA 
ranged  from  the 
“superstores”  to 
much  smaller,  convenience-store-sized  com- 
missaries with  minimal  sales. 

At  San  Diego,  an  early  version  of  what 
DeCA  perceived  as  a “store  of  the  future” 
opened  in  2007.  Although  its  role  as  a pro- 
totvpe  was  reconsidered  and  readjusted 
even  as  it  was  being  built,  many  of  its  fea- 
tures would  still  be  incorporated  into  new 
structures  as  local  needs  and  conditions 
dictated  ( see  pages  502-03,  522). 

While  such  a designation  as  “most 
unique”  is  largely  a matter  of  individual 


opinion,  in  a system 
where  no  two 
stores  are  exactly 
alike,  it’s  possible 
that  the  one  com- 
missary most  deser- 
ving of  such  an 
accolade  was  the 
new  store  that 
opened  in  2005  near  Naples,  Italy.  It  was 
built,  along  with  the  nearby  housing  area  at 
Gricignano  Naval  Support  Area,  atop 
numerous  archaeological  sites  that  were 
several  thousand  years  old,  from  the 
Roman  era  and  earlier. 

Many  small  artifacts  were  removed  and 
placed  in  a special  museum  nearby,  but 
some  findings  were  too  big  to  move,  and 
were  left,  in  archaeological  terms,  in  situ 
(that  is,  on  site),  right  where  they  were. 
Among  these  were  portions  of  walls  and 


foundations,  a stone  oven,  and  several 
ancient  wells.  U.S.  and  Italian  authorities 
agreed  that  since  the  larger  structures  could 
not  be  moved,  the  commissary  and 
exchange  would  be  built  over  them. 
However,  careful  attention  would  be  given 
to  placing  2-inch-thick  glass  over  key  por- 
tions, which  could  then  be  viewed  through 
the  sales  floors.  Appropriately,  the  oven 
was  on  the  commissary  site;  it  probably  had 
been  part  of  an  ancient  Roman  bakery.  In 
the  twenty-first-century  store  it  can  be 
viewed  through  the  glass  floor,  near  the 
shaving  cream  and  baby  items.  (Its  location 
did  not  lend  itself  to  changing  the  floor 
plan  in  any  way  to  place  the  new  bakery 
above  the  old.) 

STORE  CLOSURES  SLOW 

Due  to  BRAC  and  service  decisions,  base 
and  store  closures  after  1999  did  not  con- 
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tinue  at  the  previous  pace.  DeCA’s  chal- 
lenge stayed  the  same:  continue  to  provide 
for  as  many  customers  as  possible  despite 
any  loss  of  facilities  and  any  resultant  loss 
of  sales  that  lowered  surcharge  collections. 
Populations  from  closed  bases  went  else- 
where and  increased  the  customer  base  at 
their  new  stations.  This  repositioning 
would  necessitate  expanded  commissary 
facilities  at  certain  locations,  even  as  others 
were  shut  down. 

When  CONUS  bases  or  stores  closed, 
nearby  commissaries  were  considered  as 
alternatives;  if  the  distance  was  not  prohibi- 
tive, many  customers  from  the  closed  stores 
would  find  their  way  to  those  that  remained 
open.  DeCA  therefore  studied  the  remain- 
ing stores  for  possible  improvements  to 
cope  with  an  expanding  patron  base. 

Customers  and  employees  alike  became 
very  attached  to  their  stores.  The  patrons’ 


strong  feelings  manifested  themselves  when 
those  stores  closed.  Some  customers  expect- 
ed the  commissary  to  remain  open  to  con- 
tinue fulfilling  what  they  took  as  a promise, 
upon  their  enlistment,  to  provide  them  the 
benefit. 

Most  employees  understood  the  need  to 
close  obsolete  stores.  A case  in  point  was 
Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North  Carolina, 
where  a 1948-vintage  fire  station  that  had 
been  converted  into  a bowling  alley  was 
later  reconverted  into  a small  grocery  store. 
The  Pope  store  would  close  within  a year 
of  the  new  Fort  Bragg  South  Post  store 
opening.  Pope  commissary  employee  Erma 
Powers  understood.  “To  keep  the  Pope 
store  open,  it  would  really  need  renovation. 
The  back  room  [which  was  the  office  area] 
is  forty  degrees  in  the  winter,  and  is  really, 
really  hot  in  the  summer.” 

When  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
closed  in  2001,  the  commissary’s  meat 
department  manager,  Jesse  Huerta,  said 
he’d  miss  helping  the  young  airmen  plan 
their  meals.  “Some  of  the  airmen  from 
thirty-four  years  ago  are  now  retired, 
they’re  still  shopping  here,  and  I’m  still 
helping  them,”  he  said,  with  obvious  pride. 
He  and  Dave  Barrera,  who  had  been 
Kelly’s  commissary  officer/ store  director 
for  eighteen  years,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  their  customers  had  several  other 
nearby  commissaries  in  the  San  Antonio 
area  from  which  to  choose. 

There  were  no  alternative  stores  near 
Sierra  Army  Depot  near  Herlong, 
California,  a classic  “remote  post.”  In 
2001  the  depot  was  closing,  and  the  com- 
missary would  disappear  as  soon  as  all 
active  duty  personnel  had  left.  Sierra  store 
manager  Wendy  Matuszak,  who  had  start- 
ed work  in  the  store  twenty-three  years 
previously  as  a bagger,  worried,  “Lots  of 
our  customers  come  from  well  over  a hun- 
dred miles  away,  and  this  is  going  to  be  a 
hardship  for  them.”  She  echoed  the  senti- 
ments of  many  longtime,  dedicated  com- 
missary employees  who  found  themselves 
in  similar  situations.  They  had  in  common 
a most  remarkable  trait:  They  seemed  far 
more  concerned  for  their  customers — 
especially  retirees — than  for  themselves. 

One  constant  in  commissary  history  has 


been  the  passion  with  which  customers 
defend  their  stores.  For  example,  when 
BRAC  closed  Marine  Corps  Air  Base  El 
Toro,  California,  in  1999,  the  Navy  provided 
DeCA  funds  to  keep  the  store  open  one 
additional  year.  Hoping  to  keep  the  store 
open  beyond  that,  local  retiree  groups 
gained  media  attention  with  protest  demon- 
strations and  letters  to  Congress.  Some  who 
had  served  in  combat  felt  they  were  being 
forgotten  by  the  country  for  which  they  had 
risked  their  lives.  While  no  additional  fund- 
ing was  forthcoming  and  the  store  was 
closed,  the  retirees’  efforts  reaffirmed  the 
importance  eligible  customers  attach  to  their 
commissary  benefit. 

PROPOSED  CLOSURES 

It  was  one  thing  to  close  installations  and 
commissaries  in  the  1990s,  but  it  was  quite 
another  after  September  11,  2001. 

Following  the  terrorist  attacks  and  the  sub- 
sequent actions  taken  by  U.S.  military 
forces,  few  patrons  welcomed  any  sort  of 
speculation  about  additional  base  or  com- 
missary closings.  When  a DoD  memo  in 
2003  addressed  exactly  that  subject,  it 
encountered  opposition. 

The  memo  addressed  the  status  of  thir- 
ty-six commissaries,  thirty-one  of  which 
had  not  met  the  criteria  for  continuing 
commissary  operations.  Of  these,  one  had 
actually  already  closed,  while  another 
remained  open,  although  its  installation 
had  closed.  The  memo  approved  the  clo- 
sure of  nine  stores  (seven  of  them  over- 
seas) during  fiscal  2004.  But  it  also  caught 
commissary  shoppers’  attention  because  it 
closed  six  stores  in  addition  to  what  had 
already  been  approved,  and  named  another 
nineteen  to  be  scrutinized  for  possible  clo- 
sure. This  doubled  the  number  of  military 
communities  whose  stores  were  facing  pos- 
sible closure  in  the  near  future. 

It  also  raised  eyebrows  because  commis- 
saries were  the  only  sources  of  reasonably 
priced  American  food  products  overseas — 
yet  a number  of  OCONUS  stores  were  on 
the  list  of  nineteen  potential  closures.  A 
number  of  CONUS  stores  that  made  the 
list  were  also  cause  for  concern:  some 
catered  to  a large  retiree  population,  others 
had  just  recently  been  opened,  and  two  fit 


2000:  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  STORE  at  Mallonee  Village, 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  had  been  closed  several  weeks  when  this 
photo  was  taken  in  June.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 


Remembering  the  Neighborhood  Store 


COMMISSARIES  proliferated  during 
and  after  World  War  II,  but  not  nearly 
as  quickly  as  the  number  of  military 
bases  themselves  or  the  military  family  popula- 
tion. In  most  locations  throughout  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  commissaries  still  remained  low  on 
the  priority  list  for  receiving  funds  for  renova- 
tion, modernizadon,  expansion,  or  outright 
replacement  with  a new  facility. 

That  situation  forced  most  bases  to  “make 
do”  as  best  they  could  with  whatever  facilities 
they  already  had.  If  a commissary  was  inade- 
quate and  could  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
local  customers,  and  funds  for  building  a new 
or  renovated  store  were  unavailable,  one  popu- 
lar solution  was  to  create  a store  annex  or  a 
branch  store.  Although  the  names  differed,  they 
were  essendally  the  same:  a small  store,  run  by 
the  main  commissary,  that  extended  the  benefit 
to  those  who  had  neither  the  inclination  to  bat- 
tle a crowd  in  the  main  store  nor  the  opportunity  to  shop  during  the 
main  store’s  hours  of  operation.  Customers  needing  just  a few  items 
could  shop  at  an  annex  when  the  main  store  was  crowded  or  closed, 
or  when  they  needed  one  or  two  high-demand  items  such  as  milk, 
bread,  eggs,  cigarettes,  or  toilet  paper. 

This  description  sounds  like  a civilian-sector  convenience  store 
because  these  stores  were,  essentially,  exactly  that:  stores  established  for 
the  mutual  convenience  of  the  customer  and  the  commissary  staff.  If  it 
was  too  costly  to  keep  the  entire  main  store  open  all  evening,  the  com- 
missary officer  sometimes  found  he  could  afford  to  pay  one  or  two 
individuals  to  staff  a branch  store  with  a limited  assortment  of  goods 
and  longer  hours  of  operation. 

Sometimes,  particularly  on  large  bases,  these  annexes  were  estab- 


lished as  neighborhood  stores  and  were  similar  to 
Vic  Shuey’s  Dairy  Stop  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base, 
California  (see  feature,  Chapter  8).  On  smaller  bases, 
they  were  usually  separate  areas  within  the  main 
store  building,  but  were  walled  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  store.  They  kept  different  hours  than  the 
main  store  and  were  accessed  by  separate 
entrances. 

There  was  no  typical  branch  store,  but  a list  of 
ideal  annexes  would  have  included  the  Midway 
Island  neighborhood  store,  which  opened  in  1969 
for  Marine  Corps  Base  Quantico,  Virginia.  Lt. 
Gen.  Lewis  J.  Fields  had  spearheaded  the  store’s 
establishment  when  he  realized  that  many  enlist- 
ed families  with  less  than  four  years’  service  did 
not  qualify  for  the  limited  on-base  housing,  and 
lived  in  the  Midway  Island  community,  located 
off  base.  They  had  a ten-mile  drive  to  get  to  the 
commissary,  a journey  that  was  difficult  for  shop- 
pers with  children.  Not  only  did  Fields  get  the 
store  established,  he  also  made  sure  that  children  were  allowed  inside. 
The  store  was  open  six  days  a week  and  carried  four  hundred  line 
items,  including  disposable  diapers,  fifty  baby  food  items,  and  small 
packages  of  chops  and  roasts,  ideal  for  young  families.  The  1,440- 
square-foot  annex  was  in  the  same  building  as  a laundromat,  making 
both  services  convenient  for  the  shopper. 

Some  large  bases  had  multiple  annexes  because  of  their  dispersed 
populations.  Sagamihara,  in  Japan,  had  at  least  three  by  1955.  Of  these, 
Annex  No.  3,  which  was  completely  self-service,  occupied  a single  small 
room  with  only  one  clerk  stocker,  a Japanese  civilian  named  T.  Sasaki, 
to  run  the  place.  In  contrast,  in  the  1990s,  the  Mallonee  Village  store  at 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  one  of  four  annexes  to  the  post’s  main 
store,  had  3,500  line  items  and  ten  checkout  lanes. 


1959:  ANNEX  3,  SAGAMIHARA, 

Japan.  A customer  leaving  the  store  pass- 
es a sign  showing  the  store  was  open  a 
little  more  than  six  hours  per  day. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


A variation  on  the  theme  was  that  of  having  some 
sort  of  drive-up  or  drive-through  service.  Most  annexes 
and  branches  were  walk-in  stores,  but  drive-ins — also 
known  as  drive-throughs  (or  more  colloquially,  drive- 
thrus) — were  available  at  some  annexes  as  well  as  the 
main  stores.  The  drive-thrus  made  quick  shopping  trips 
possible,  because  the  customers  never  had  to  leave  their 
vehicles.  Customers  could  purchase  a half-dozen  items 
and  be  on  their  way  in  minutes. 

Such  was  the  case  at  Port  Hueneme,  California,  in 
1961.  The  drive-in  annex  was  attached  to  the  main  store, 
but  it  reduced  congestion  in  the  main  store  and  in  the 
parking  lot  by  enabling  customers  to  shop  without  get- 
ting out  of  their  cars.  Fort  Bragg’s  Annex  No.  2 includ- 
ed a drive-in  “Bread  & Milk  Bar.”  In  1975,  the  drive-in 
“Minicomstore”  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  served  three 
hundred  patrons  per  day.  Customers  stopped  at  a mail- 
box to  obtain  a pre-printed  order  form;  after  filling  it 
out,  they  drove  up  to  a window  to  submit  and  pay  for 
their  order.  The  patron  then  moved  up  to  the  receiving 
area  while  the  order  was  filled.  The  order  filler  passed 
the  groceries  in  a plasdc  container  down  a wheeled  con- 
veyor to  the  bag  boy,  who  put  the  items  in  the  cus- 
tomers’ cars. 

Some  stores  used  the  drive-in  concept  exclusively  for 
parcel  pick-up.  This  was  especially  popular  at  locations 
where  there  were  not  enough  baggers  to  carry  all  cus- 
tomers’ purchases  to  their  cars.  A customer 
would  walk  through  the  store  as  usual,  making 
purchases,  but  at  the  register  his  groceries  would 
be  tagged  with  a number.  When  he  drove  to  the 
pick-up  window,  he  would  present  a matching 
claim  ticket  to  the  attendant.  Some  stores,  such 
as  the  main  commissary  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 

Kansas,  in  1965,  provided  a roof  or  a partial 
overhang  for  the  parcel  pick-up  area.  Others,  like 
Fort  Hamilton,  New  York,  left  the  area  exposed 
to  the  weather  (see  page  262). 

Later,  the  Army  Troop  Support  Agency  and 
the  Air  Force  Commissary  Service  established 
special  annexes  attached  to  main  stores.  TSA 
called  them  “Mini  Comstores”  or  “Mini  Corns” 
while  AFCOMS  dubbed  theirs  “Wee  Servs,”  a 
play  on  words  reflecting  the  AFCOMS  motto, 

“We  Serve  Where  You  Serve.”  But  by  whatever 
name  they  went,  they  were  still  annexes,  with  the 
same  purposes  as  those  created  in  the  1950s:  to 
establish  longer  hours  for  customer  convenience 
and  to  keep  store  congestion  to  a minimum. 

In  the  late  1990s  and  early  2000s,  the  trend  was  to  build  bigger 
stores  rather  than  several  small  ones.  The  old  annexes  and  neighbor- 
hood stores  began  to  gradually  disappear.  In  fact,  there  are  now  two 
posts  on  which  two  full-sized  stores  function,  rather  than  annexes.  By 
1975,  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  had  established  the  new  Clear  Creek  store 
(36,000-square-foot  sales  area)  to  take  over  the  lion’s  share  of  business 
from  the  older,  smaller  store.  That  older  store  was  in  turn  replaced  in 


1.959:  THE  ANNEX  AT  SAGAMIHARA,  Japan,  was  small  enough  for  one 

clerk,  in  this  case,  local  national  T.  Sasaki,  to  manage.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


1 994  by  a new  Warrior  Way  store  (52,000  square 
feet  of  sales  area,  with  twenty-four  registers). 

In  2000,  Fort  Bragg  set  the  standard  for  the 
immediate  future  when  it  opened  an  ultramodern 
South  Post  “superstore”  to  complement  its 
North  Post  commissary.  The  new  store  was  huge, 
with  67,000  square  feet  of  sales  space  and  twen- 
ty-eight registers.  The  older  North  Post  store, 
itself  a good-sized  facility,  had  a 42,000-square- 
foot  sales  area  and  twenty-two  checkouts.  When 
the  day  approached  for  the  South  Post  store  to 
open,  one  longtime  annex,  the  Mallonee  Village 
store  in  the  middle  of  the  post,  closed.  Within  a 
year  of  the  South  Post  opening,  the  store  on 
neighboring  Pope  Air  Force  Base,  one  of  the  for- 
mer annexes  of  the  Bragg  main  store,  was  also 
closed. 

The  Defense  Commissary  Agency  included 
many  “store  of  the  future”  features  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  store  at  Naval  Base  San 
Diego,  California,  which  opened  in  2007.  It’s  not  surprising  that  the  San 
Diego  store’s  central  feature  is  a “store-within-a-store,”  a modernized 
version  of  the  old  annex  concept. 

Some  ideas  are  so  good,  they  may  change  their  names,  but  they 
never  go  out  of  style. 


1975:  MANY  ANNEXES,  includ 
ing  those  that  were  attached  to  a main 
store,  experimented  with  drive-through 
service.  This  one  was  at  the  “Mini 
Comstore”  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington. 

Military  Market.  Army  Times  Publications 
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the  traditional  “remote  posts”  definition: 
there  were,  literally,  no  other  shopping 
options.  One  of  the  posts  (White  Sands, 
New  Mexico)  was  particularly  isolated, 
with  the  nearest  civilian  grocery  store  more 
than  26  miles  away. 

Responding  to  patrons’  concerns. 
Congress  had  the  Government 
Accountability  Office  (GAO)  study  the 
proposed  closures.  The  resultant  draft 
report,  “Policy  and  Criteria  Used  to 
Assess  Potential  Commissary  Store 
Closures,”  came  out  in  April  2005,  quickly 
followed  by  another  GAO  report,  “DoD 
needs  to  Improve  the  Transparency  and 
Reassess  the  Reasonableness,  Appropri- 
ateness, Affordability,  and  Sustainability 
of  its  Military  Compensation  System.” 
These  reports  reaffirmed  the  commis- 


saries remained  a vital  quality  of  life  ben- 
efit. DoD,  however,  had  already  reevaluat- 
ed its  initial  assessment,  and  reassured 
Congress,  and  the  customers,  that  many  of 
the  stores  would  in  fact  remain  open;  the 
inclusion  of  nineteen  additional  stores  in 
its  memo  had  only  been  for  study,  not  for 
definite  removal.  DoD  issued  new  policy 
guidance,  concurring  with  congressional 
assessments  that  quality  of  life  regarding 
store  closures  would  continue  to  be  a pri- 
mary consideration  for  active  duty  and 
members  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves. 

As  things  later  developed,  some  of  the 
closures  originally  suggested  by  the  depart- 
ment were  borne  out  when  BRAC  recom- 
mended the  closure  or  downsizing  of  their 
bases.  Eventually,  many  of  the  stores  DoD 
had  named  would  actually  close. 


OVERSEAS  STORE  REPOSITIONING 

By  2005,  Defense  Department  officials  were 
speaking  of  significantly  shrinking  U.S. 
forces  in  Germany,  putting  more  American 
forces  in  Africa,  eastern  Europe,  and  west- 
ern Asia,  and  repositioning  troops  in  South 
Korea.  These  plans,  called  by  some  “the 
most  radical  redeployment  of  American 
forces  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,”  were 
driven  by  the  increasing  importance  the  U.S. 
placed  on  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and 
Korea  in  the  post-Cold  War  world. 

“Fluid”  was  probably  the  best  way  to 
describe  the  overseas  situation.  It  would  be 
viable,  and  important,  to  keep  the  commis- 
sary benefit  overseas,  and  theater  com- 
manders would  need  to  include  the  com- 
missaries in  their  contingency  plans  for 
new  locations.  In  the  short  run,  if  installa- 
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2004:  CAMP  PAGE,  South  Korea.  Yong  Sik  Pak,  grocery  manager  at  Camp  Page,  stands  next  to  a sign  that  heralds  the  approval  in  2003  of 
full-time  shopping  privileges  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  prompted  by  their  increasing  role  in  the  armed  services.  DeCA  photo  courtesy  of  camp  Page  commissary 
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tion  commanders  could  provide  a building, 
DeCA  would  figure  out  how  to  transform 
the  structure  and  get  the  goods  there. 

As  to  local  support  for  the  overseas 
commissaries,  Bonnie  Kanitz,  a former 
director  of  the  European  Region,  said, 
“The  European  community  is  tight-knit, 
and  DeCA  is  considered  the  major  con- 
tributor to  our  armed  forces’  quality  of 
life.  Our  senior  military  leadership  recog- 
nizes our  importance  to  the  military  com- 
munity, directly  impacting  recruitment, 
readiness,  and  retention.  They  take  it  very 
personally  when  the  commissary  benefit  is 
under  attack.” 

That  attitude  was  unlikely  to  change. 

PROPOSED  STIPEND 

Commissaries  are  almost  always  included 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  as  a program  to 
reduce  or  eliminate.  The  bipartisan  CBO 
report  examines  a wide  range  of  budget- 
cutting options,  and  while  it  does  not 
specifically  endorse  any  of  the  alternatives 
it  offers,  the  office  enumerates  the  pros  and 
cons  for  lawmakers  making  federal  spend- 
ing decisions. 

A CBO  report  issued  in  2005  repeated 
portions  of  its  own  earlier  reports  that 
advocated  the  elimination  or  the  privatiza- 
tion of  commissaries.  The  report  claimed 
the  Pentagon  could  save  $2.4  billion  in 
four  years  if  it  closed  all  the  commissaries, 
while  providing  a $500  annual  grocery 
allowance  to  active-duty  troops,  which 
would  be  adjusted  by  family  size  or  pay 
grade.  DeCA  believed  the  figures  were 
unrealistic,  since  they  were  far  lower  than 
what  military  families  actually  saved  at  the 
commissaries.  Nor  did  the  proposal  make 
allowances  for  military  retirees  on  fixed 
incomes,  who  would  pay  more  annually 
for  groceries  in  the  absence  of  commis- 
saries. 

Just  ten  years  previously,  the  CBO  itself 
had  reported  that  “the  loss  of  commissary 
benefits  would  have  an  impact  on  military 
retention.  A decrease  in  retention  would 
lead  to  increased  training  and  recruiting 
costs,  or  would  require  increasing  some 
other  benefit  to  maintain  current  reten- 
tion levels.” 


ADVANCES  IN  COMMISSARY 
TECHNOLOGY 

Technology  has  continually  changed  the 
face  of  the  commissaries  since  their  incep- 
tion in  1867.  A transformation  has  taken 
place  in  every  aspect  of  the  commissary 
shopping  experience,  and  has  gradually 
altered  the  very  nature  of  the  stores  them- 
selves. Changes  have  included  construction 
materials  and  methods;  refrigeration;  elec- 
tric lighting;  the  automobile  for  getting 
there,  and  motorized  trucks  to  deliver 
goods  to  the  store;  paved  parking  lots;  the 
shopping  cart;  packaging  and  product  pro- 
liferation; heating,  ventilation,  and  air  con- 
ditioning (E1VAC);  complex  agricultural 
and  delivery  systems;  and  advancements  in 
cash  registers,  scanning,  and  pricing;  and 
new  products  and  new  packaging  methods. 
The  all-volunteer  military  and  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  benefit  itself,  of 
course,  has  also  influenced  the  facilities: 
New  or  modernized  stores  are  the  rule, 
while  makeshift  stores — once  far  and  away 
the  majority — have  now  become  the 
exception. 

Reaching  the  Customer.  As  time 
passed,  DeCA’s  diminishing  customer 
base — including  retirees,  active  duty,  and 
family  members — was  becoming  worri- 
some. Store  closures  had  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  retirees  living  within  driving  dis- 
tance of  a commissary.  Many  World  War  II 
and  Korean  War  veterans  were  dying  every 
day,  while  the  rolls  of  the  active-duty  mili- 
tary have  been  shrinking  since  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War.  To  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
customers,  the  agency  would  sell  more  to 
those  they  did  have,  and  would  also  attract 
new  shoppers. 

American  forces  were  still  positioned  on 
a Cold  War  footing.  Forces  that  were 
expensive  to  maintain,  and  no  longer  need- 
ed where  they  were,  had  to  be  repositioned, 
and  possibly  reduced.  There  were  uncer- 
tainties; for  example,  would  the  force  of 
the  future  be  one  of  younger  and  mostly 
single  individuals,  or  would  it  continue  to 
be  dominated  by  young  families?  Would 
families  in  South  Korea  be  repositioned 
farther  away  from  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
(DMZ)  Would  forces  go  into  former 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  in  eastern  Europe, 


at  new  bases  aimed  at  maintaining  stability 
in  the  Far  East  and  Middle  East? 

DeCA  wanted  to  attract  people  from  a 
wider  area  around  each  installation,  especial- 
ly those  who  did  not  yet  shop  in  the  com- 
missaries because  of  distance  concerns.  But 
with  rising  gasoline  prices  threatening  to  eat 
up  major  portions  of  the  customers’  30  per- 
cent savings  in  2006-2007,  DeCA  found 
itself  challenged  to  figure  out  how  it  would 
continue  to  attract  customers  who  had  to 
drive  more  than  a few  miles  in  order  to 
patronize  a commissary.  Possibilities  includ- 
ed Internet  sales,  new  merchandise,  and  new 
merchandising  campaigns.  Whatever  form  it 
took,  something  different  was  needed  if 
DeCA  was  to  remain  healthy  and  an  impor- 
tant symbol  of  the  military’s  commitment  to 
its  own  people. 

DeCA  leadership  was  determined  that  a 
declining  patron  base  would  not  interfere 
with  new  opportunities  to  grow  and 
improve.  The  agency  had  a good  strategic 
plan,  a good  way  of  introducing  new  tech- 
nologies, and  a directorate  of  corporate 
planning  that  would  help  the  agency  keep 
pace  with  technological  and  demographic 
changes.  One  hope  was  that  more  people 
would  want  to  shop  at  the  commissary  for 
reasons  beyond  the  savings.  Patrons  would 
return  if  shopping  at  the  commissary  was 
simpler,  faster,  and  easier  than  shopping 
anywhere  else. 

The  Virtual  Commissary.  DeCA 

Web  sites  have  been  providing  essential 
information  on  the  agency  and  each  of  its 
stores  since  the  late  1990s.  DeCA’s  public 
Web  site,  www.commissaries.com,  is  filled 
with  information  useful  to  customers.  In 
2005  it  began  to  provide  access  for  com- 
puter-assisted ordering,  on  a small  scale. 
Soon,  customers  may  be  able  to  do  the 
majority  of  their  shopping  online. 

In  2004,  DeCA  Director  Maj.  Gen. 
Michael  Wiedemer  had  said  he  believed  the 
Internet  could  make  commissary  shopping 
a practical  reality  for  those  not  close 
enough,  mobile  enough,  or  healthy  enough 
to  actually  shop  at  a store.  There  was  no 
reason  to  “deny  this  great,  great  benefit”  to 
those  potential  customers.  Such  a move 
would  be  a particular  boon  to  people  who 
had  chosen  their  retirement  locations  to  be 
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close  to  a commissary,  only  to  lose  their 
stores  to  base  closure  or  realignment. 

Internet  shopping  was  in  some  ways  a 
throwback  to  the  days  when  customers 
could  telephone  their  orders  to  the  store, 
and  the  goods  would  either  be  delivered  to 
their  doorsteps  or  would  be  waiting  at  the 
store  to  be  picked  up.  Now  DeCA  aimed 
to  use  computers  to  render  the  same 
result,  though  the  goods  would  not  come 
from  a local  commissary.  Instead,  DeCA 
explored  contracting  with  private  firms 
already  in  the  Internet  grocery  business  to 
deliver  goods  to  authorized  commissary 
shoppers.  The  shoppers  would  enjoy  dis- 
counted prices,  while  DeCA  would  collect 
the  5 percent  surcharge  from  all  sales.  As 
envisioned,  orders  would  be  placed 


through  the  DeCA  Web  site  to  the  third- 
party  provider. 

By  2006,  DeCA  had  one  vendor  (for  gift 
baskets)  for  the  Internet  on  board,  and  had 
begun  to  deploy  the  system.  It  was  not  yet 
a comprehensive  shopping  experience,  but 
it  was  a start.  As  the  proverb  says,  a journey 
of  a thousand  miles  begins  with  a single 
step,  and  that  initial  step  had  been  taken. 

The  Virtual  Commissary  initially  consist- 
ed of  products  already  being  sold  on  com- 
mercial Web  sites,  but  being  made  available 
to  commissary  customers  at  lower  prices.  As 
more  vendors  participated,  the  item  count 
grew.  By  late  2007,  Acting  Director  Rick 
Page  envisioned  customers  being  able  to 
place  an  order  by  Internet  or  phone,  and 
then  picking  up  their  filled  orders  within  a 
few  hours — either  at 
their  commissary,  or  at 
special  “on-site”  sales  at 
special  locations,  bringing 
the  benefit  to  Guard, 
Reserve,  and  retiree  cus- 
tomers who  did  not  live 
near  a commissary. 

From  the  standpoint 
of  reaching  out  to  the 
customers  (in  fact,  the 
practice  had  officially 
become  known  as 
Outreach),  DeCA  had  a 
chance  to  become  an 
industry  leader  because 
of  big  sales  opportuni- 
ties with  the  Guard  and 
Reserve. 

Another  investment 
in  technology  for  the 
commissary  agency  was 
the  global  enterprise  data 
warehouse.  This  system 
used  industry’s  best  prac- 
tices for  analyzing  item 
sales  data  from  eight  mil- 
lion business  transac- 
tions, which  were  loaded 
daily  from  all  stores.  This 
transformed  DeCA’s 
supply  chain  manage- 
ment by  providing  im- 
proved industry  res- 
ponse to  store  orders, 


thus  increasing  sales  and  reducing  invento- 
ry costs. 

Electric  Carts.  Future  technological 
innovations  will  probably  include  new  elec- 
tronic security  measures  for  entering  and 
leaving  the  store,  and  using  retina  scans  or 
electronic  fingerprints  for  both  identifica- 
tion and  for  payment. 

Electric-riding  shopping  carts,  currendy 
used  by  elderly,  disabled,  and  injured  indi- 
viduals, will  become  more  commonplace, 
but  it’s  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  1960s 
predictions  of  traffic  lights  at  aisle  intersec- 
tions will  never  become  popular.  Nor  will 
self-propelled  aisles,  with  patrons  gliding 
about  on  conveyors.  Stores  that  are  entire- 
ly push-button  may  someday  make  minor 
inroads,  but  only  at  very  small  commis- 
saries where  the  clientele  is  limited.  Drive- 
in  or  drive-through  commissaries  have  seen 
their  day,  and  are  unlikely  to  make  a come- 
back, but  mini-corns  and  stores  within 
stores  with  extended  hours  and  limited 
stock  lists  may  become  more  common. 

Self-Checkouts.  It  was,  seemingly,  a 
paradox  that  people  with  more  free  time  on 
their  hands  than  ever  were  also  busier  than 
ever,  but  it  was  logical  enough:  Americans 
were  moving  faster  and  trying  to  do  more 
in  every  twenty-four-hour  day.  Whatever 
the  reasons  and  contributing  factors,  from 
fast  food  to  self-serve  gas  pumps,  it  was 
tough  to  find  people  standing  still. 

In  such  a fast-paced  existence,  standing 
in  line  seemed  like  a tremendous  waste  of 
time,  and  was  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  For 
years,  commissaries  had  express  lines,  or 
special  rules  allowing  uniformed  customers 
to  go  to  the  front  of  the  line  during  lunch 
hour.  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Courter’s  Grab- 
N-Go  sections  had  aimed  to  speed  things 
up  even  more. 

Self-checkouts  had  been  tried,  without 
much  success,  by  the  Navy  in  1990,  but  by 
2004  the  technology  had  improved,  and 
major  civilian  retailers  were  using  them  at 
supercenters.  That  year,  civilian-sector,  self- 
checkout systems  in  North  America 
processed  transactions  worth  $70  billion. 
“The  2004  North  American  Self-Checkout 
Systems  Market  Study”  projected  that  num- 
ber would  rise  to  over  $330  billion  by  2007. 

The  technical  problems  were  being 


2004:  SELF-CHECKOUTS.  Customer  Marina  Scott 

goes  through  the  steps  of  using  the  self-checkout  machine  at 
Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia,  during  a roll-out  of  the  new  tech- 
nology in  February  2004.  The  self-checkouts’  initial  deployment 
was  at  Langley.  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  and  McClellan,  California, 
were  next.  By  2005,  some  twenty-five  commissaries  had  self-check- 
outs to  complement  their  regular  front-end  systems. 

DeCA  photo:  Rick  Brink 
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2006:  NEW  POINT-OF-SALE. 

RIGHT  PHOTO:  Mike  Puma,  (center)  IBM’s  point-of-sale 
engagement  manager,  conducts  a tour  of  DeCA’s  new 
front-end  system,  CARTS  — the  Commissary  Advanced 
Resale  Transaction  System  — at  the  opening  of  the 
CARTS  System  Integration  Lab  July  28  at  Fort  Lee, 
Virginia.  The  new  technology  includes  the  cash  cage, 
back  office,  wireless  registers,  full-lane  self-checkout 
for  large  orders  and  "Express  Plus”  self-checkout  for 
smaller  orders.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt.  INSET  PHOTO:  A 
self-checkout  key  pad.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt.  BELOW: 
Col.  Gregory  Juday,  director  of  program  management, 
scans  a few  items  during  a demonstration.  DeCA  photo: 
Rick  Brink 


worked  out,  and  as  the  checkouts  became 
more  reliable,  customers  slowly  warmed 
up  to  them.  DeCA  had  several  stores 
experimenting  with  them,  and  by  mid- 
2005  it  seemed  clear  that  there  was  a place 
for  the  self-checkout  system  in  the  com- 
missaries, especially  for  people  buying 
only  a few  items  at  a time.  Self-checkouts 
in  selected  stores  were  netting  an  average 
of  20  percent  of  those  stores’  total  trans- 
actions in  2005. 

CARTS.  In  2004,  DeCA  began  plan- 
ning for  the  Commissary  Advanced  Resale 
Transaction  System  (CARTS),  the  latest 
word  in  off-the-shelf,  state-of-the-art 
technology  for  DeCA’s  front  end  checkout 
system  and  back-office  support.  On  the 
last  day  of  2005,  DeCA  ushered  in  the 
future  by  awarding  a $270-million,  five- 
year  (with  five-year  option)  CARTS 
Information  Technology  support  contract 
to  IBM.  CARTS  would  replace  the  Point 
of  Sale  Modernization  (POS-M)  system 
installed  years  before,  as  well  as  its  “tech- 
nical refresh”  upgrade  (POS-TR).  In 
August  2006,  a ribbon-cutting  ceremony 


at  DeCA  headquarters  kicked  off  the  offi- 
cial opening  of  the  CARTS  System 
Integration  Lab.  The  lab  was  the  first 
phase  in  evaluating  the  new  front-end  sys- 
tem before  sending  it  to  the  field  for  store 
testing.  It’s  projected  to  be  completed  and 
online  in  all  the  stores  in  2008. 

Much  of  what  DeCA  does  is  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  grocery  operations.  With 
CARTS,  the  agency  went  to  great  lengths 
to  ensure  patrons  received  the  highest 
return  possible  on  that  investment.  The 
deployment  of  CARTS,  Nixon  believed, 
would  “dramatically  improve  our  stores’ 
point-of-sale  systems  and  as  a result  make 
us  more  efficient  and  effective.” 

CARTS  is  the  next  generation  of  front- 
end  operations  because  of  its  ease  of  use, 
higher  reliability  and  automated  cash  man- 
agement capabilities.  Meanwhile,  the 
DeCA  Interim  Business  System  (DIBS) 
from  the  mid-1990s  would  become  the 
DeCA  Electronic  Business  System 
(DEBS),  designed  to  standardize  and  sim- 
plify the  agency’s  cataloging,  ordering, 
receiving,  and  inventory  accountability. 


OTHER  TECHNOLOGIES 
ON  THE  WAY 

Electronic  Tags.  In  2004,  the  Defense 
Department  announced  that  Radio  Fre- 
quency Identification  (RFID)  technology 
should  be  adopted  by  January  2005  in  every 
possible  defense  application.  The  function 
of  RFID  was  to  track  any  and  all  shipment 
containers  carrying  DoD  materials, 
whether  it  was  ordnance  or  oranges,  by 
using  tags  that  could  receive  and  send  sig- 
nals, enabling  the  container  to  be  identified 
and  located. 

Since  RFID  was  not  limited  to  retail 
functions,  literally  dozens  of  other  agencies 
and  organizations  were  going  to  start  using 
the  system.  DoD  was  eager  to  implement  it 
as  soon  as  possible  to  add  another  layer  of 
security  to  its  operations. 

The  announced  implementation  date, 
however,  proved  overly  optimistic.  DeCA, 
AAFES,  and  NAVRESSO  all  asked  for 
extensions  beyond  the  initial  deadline,  and 
the  Pentagon  assented. 

DeCA,  already  having  approval  to 
implement  RFID  in  2008,  was  expected  to 


DeCA  and  its  INDUSTRY  PARTNERS 


1 INCE  1867,  COMMISSARIES  have 
| sold  goods  that  were  grown  by  civilian 
farmers  and  were  produced,  packaged, 
and  shipped  by  the  civilian  food  industry.  As  time 
passed  and  the  food  industry  produced  an  increas- 
ing number  of  goods,  the  military  received  bigger 
savings  on  growing  stock  lists.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  commissaries’  longtime  partnership  with 
civilian  industry. 

Following  World  War  I,  the  grocery  industry 
began  playing  a bigger  role  in  supplying  commis- 
saries and  exchanges.  As  a direct  result,  the 
Quartermaster  Association  was  incorporated  in 
1920.  It  was  composed  of  officers  of  the  regular 
Arm)',  the  National  Guard,  the  Reserves,  and  civil- 
ians in  key  positions  in  industry  and  the  federal 
government.  Its  members  promoted  a spirit  of 
cooperation  and  the  friendly  interchange  of  ideas 
between  industry  and  the  military. 

In  1961  the  Quartermaster  Association  became  the  Defense  Supply 
Association  (DSA).  The  name  was  changed  to  approximate  that  of  the 
newly  formed  Defense  Supply  Agency,  located  at  Cameron  Station  near 
Washington,  D.C.  Under  the  Defense  Department’s  single-manager 
concept,  although  the  Quartermaster  Corps  would  no  longer  be  directly 
responsible  for  Army  commissaries,  it  assumed  increased  responsibility 
in  providing  food,  clothing,  and  other  supplies  to  all  the  armed  forces. 
Industry  would  assist  the  effort  through  the  association. 

DSA  changed  its  name  to  the  American  Logistics  Association  (ALA) 
in  1972  to  better  reflect  its  mission — as  well  as  to  end  acronym  confu- 
sion with  the  Defense  Supply  Agency.  The  ALA’s  Review  magazine 
explained  the  name:  American  reflected  the  “pride  of  patriotism,” 
Logistics  encompassed  “the  details  of  transport  and  supply,”  and 
Association  signified  people  unified  by  “a  particular  activity  or  purpose.” 

Two  years  later,  ALA  reorganized  into  a national  trade  association, 
led  by  a board  of  directors  comprised  of  industry  leaders.  The  reorgan- 
ization was  designed  to  serve  industry’s  interests  in  military  and  other 
government  activities.  ALA  would  play  an  increasing  role  in  commis- 
sary supply  and  support,  coordinating  numerous  conventions  and 
events  that  promoted  the  commissary  benefit.  For  years  it  hosted  the 
annual  “best  commissary”  awards  presented  by  each  service. 

The  effect  civilian  industry  had  on  commissaries  became  evident  at 
store  level,  where  product  proliferation — experienced  years  earlier  by 
civilian  markets — finally  began  affecting  commissary  stock  lists.  In  large 
stores  the  lists  grew  from  a few  thousand  items  in  1973  to  nearly  four- 
teen thousand  by  the  late  1980s.  Commissary  customers  are  well  aware  of 
industry’s  assistance  in  providing  the  benefit,  and  have  come  to  expect  its 
participation  in  special  product  promotions,  frequent  truckload  and  case 
lot  sales,  and  other  special  events.  Numerous  industry  prizes  and  give- 
aways, as  well  as  colorful  product  mascots,  have  become  traditional  at 
commissary  grand  openings  and  reopenings,  adding  fun  and  excitement 
to  what  in  the  “old  days”  was  almost  a non-event. 

Today,  ALA  is  a voluntary,  non-profit  trade  organization  including 


^ 1993:  CAMP  PENDLETON,  California.  Product  symbols  create  instant  brand- 
name  recognition.  Some  major  manufacturers’  symbols  come  alive  as  larger-than-life  mascots, 
who  attend  special  events  such  as  this  commissary’s  grand  opening,  adding  whimsy  and  child- 
friendly  excitement  to  the  occasion.  DeCA  photo  courtesy  Southwest  Region 


A 1994:  CARLISLE  BARRACKS,  Pennsylvania.  Dick  Murray 
and  his  wife,  Jan,  look  over  some  of  the  sales  items  at  the  grand  opening 
of  the  Carlisle  Barracks  commissary  in  November.  Murray,  a retired  Air 
Force  major  general,  had  once  been  the  commander  of  AAFES;  in  1994 
he  was  serving  as  president  of  the  American  Logistics  Association  (ALA). 

DeCA  photo:  Pete  S kirbunt 

manufacturers,  vendors,  suppliers,  brokers,  distributors,  and  media  groups 
which  conduct  business  within  the  federal  government’s  military  resale 
markets.  Its  mission  promotes,  protects,  and  ensures  the  continued  exis- 
tence and  viability  of  military  commissaries,  exchanges,  and  canteen  serv- 
ices. ALA  seeks  to  foster  business  and  political  relations  that  are  mutually 
beneficial  to  the  military  and  industry.  It  provides  a forum  where  industry 
and  the  military  resale  systems  can  solve  mutual  problems,  explore 
opportunities,  reach  business  solutions,  and  enhance  its  members’  busi- 
ness, while  still  providing  substantial  savings  to  military  families. 

DeCA  and  ALA  consider  themselves  partners  striving  for  the  best 
prices  for  military  shoppers.  However,  although  their  interests  are  paral- 
lel, they  are  not  identical.  Because  of  the  amount  of  money  generated 
by  the  military  resale  systems,  the  commissaries  and  exchanges  have 
always  been  careful  not  to  step  over  the  line  dividing  mutually  beneficial 
business  practices  from  questionable  practices  or  unfair  advantages. 


s 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania®  and  opeffTng,  Maj.  Gen. 
Richard  E.  Beale  Jr.,  DeCA  director,  watches  as  a group  of 
cAfdrei{|  from  the  post  get  a close-up  look  at  the  famous 
“Wienermobile,”  an  attention-grabbing  mascot  vehicle 
shaped  like  a hot  dog  in  a bun.  DeCA  photo:  PeteSkirbunt 


^■[Mauer 


^ 2002:  MINOT  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota.  Vicki  Rose,  a vendor  Stocker,  arranges  a 
display  for  a Store  demonstration.  DeCA  photo  courtesy  Minot  commissary 


i 1996:  OCEANA,  Virginia.  Ricky  Terry,  a vendor  stocker  from 
WEBCO,  sorts  snacks  at  Naval  Air  Station  Oceana.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  skirbunt 
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ask  for  a 2010  date  of  implementation  due 
to  the  growing  technologies  involved.  By 
2010,  all  flaws  were  expected  to  be  out  of 
the  system,  making  implementation  at  that 
point  more  logical,  less  troublesome,  and 
less  costly  than  it  would  have  been  at  the 
2008  date. 

Probably  the  most  exciting  new  technol- 
ogy being  tested  in  civilian  markets  in  2005 
was  the  Shop-N-Scan,  a system  allowing 
patrons  to  scan  and  bag  groceries  as  they 
shopped.  Customers  could  scan  their  selec- 
tions as  they  placed  them  in  the  cart,  and 
receive  a running  total  of  their  bill. 


Theoretically,  by  adding  RFID  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  combining  it  with  credit  card,  reti- 
na, or  fingerprint  scan  (either  at  entry  or  the 
exit),  customers  and  all  their  purchases 
would  be  electronically  linked.  Such  a cart 
would  enable  shoppers  to  simply  pass  under 
a checkout  scanning  system  that  would 
automatically  bill  their  debit  or  credit  cards. 

Some  predictions  say  the  size  of  shop- 
ping baskets  will  nearly  double  today’s 
capacities.  Bigger  carts  may  require  wider 
aisles,  which  would  necessitate  fundamen- 
tal design  changes  in  the  stores.  That  will 
also  drive  a number  of  changes:  the  loads 


that  shopping  carts  bear  will  get  heavier, 
requiring  either  motorized  carts  or  carts 
that  literally  float  down  the  aisle  on  a cush- 
ion of  air.  Customers  who  have  bad  backs 
or  other  infirmities,  and  elderly  customers, 
especially,  could  certainly  use  such  a device. 

These  new  technologies  will  not  be 
placed  in  stores  that  belong  in  the  past. 
Those  will  disappear,  while  possibilities 
engendered  by  the  many  emerging  tech- 
nologies have  encouraged  the  creation  of 
new  concepts  and  methodologies  for  build- 
ing and  running  a supermarket.  But  like 
everything  else,  commissaries  will  continue 


2005:  ‘STORE  OF  THE  FUTURE.’  Officials  break  ground  on  May  26  to  signify  the  beginning  of  construction  on  the  Naval  Base  San 
Diego,  California,  commissary.  They  are  (from  left):  Terry  Rhyne,  Hensel  Phelps  International;  Christy  Beveridge,  Navy  Region  Southwest  ombudsman; 
Richard  Page,  who  at  the  time  was  DeCA  West  director;  Capt.  Derek  B.  Kemp,  commanding  officer,  Naval  Base  San  Diego;  John  Stuit,  DeCA  project 
manager;  and  Gene  Rice,  store  director.  When  completed  in  the  spring  of  2007  it  was  the  largest  U.S.  military  commissary  in  the  world. 

U.S.  Navy  photo:  JOl  Jason  McKnight 
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to  change  and  experiment  with  new  ideas. 
As  the  predictions  of  the  1960s  have  shown, 
not  every  concept  will  come  to  fruition,  and 
some  that  do  may  actually  prove  to  be 
unpopular  or  counterproductive. 

THE ‘STORE  OF  THE  FUTURE’ 

DeCA’s  “store  of  the  future”  started  to 
become  reality  in  May  2005  when  officials 
broke  ground  for  the  first  commissary  to 
be  built  with  features  projected  for  future 
commissaries.  This  was  at  Naval  Base  San 
Diego  (in  years  past  it  had  often  been 
called  the  32nd  Street  Naval  Station),  and 
the  store  opened  in  spring  2007.  It  was 
bigger  than  all  previous  commissaries, 
with  nearly  128,000  square  feet  overall, 
almost  70,000  of  which  was  sales  floor. 
There  are  29  checkout  counters,  of  which 
21  are  full-service  and  8 self-service  regis- 
ters. 

But  even  as  the  store  was  being  built, 
some  ideas  as  to  exactly  what  a “store  of 
the  future”  should  be  began  to  change.  In 
fact,  it  is  a fluid  concept,  constantly  chang- 
ing, responding  to  new  methodologies, 
new  products,  new  building  materials,  and 
new  customer  demands. 

The  realization  that  not  all  stores  would 
need  to  be  so  large  inspired  several  adjust- 
ments. Shoppers,  particularly  younger  ones, 
already  have  less  disposable  time  that 
they’re  willing  to  devote  to  activities  like 
food  shopping,  and  a large  store  is  more 
likely  to  lengthen  a shopping  trip  than  a 
small  store.  DeCA  realized  it  was  going  to 
have  to  find  ways  not  only  to  attract  cus- 
tomers to  the  stores  and  provide  what  they 
were  looking  for,  but  also  to  make  it  easy 
for  them  to  get  their  shopping  done  quick- 
ly, and  get  them  checked  out  with  as  little 
waiting  as  possible. 

DeCA’s  stores  of  the  future  would  target 
both  the  convenience  shopper  and  the 
pantry-loading  shopper,  for  whom  they  will 
have  two  separate  entrances.  On  the  con- 
venience side,  they  might  be  “stores-within- 
stores,”  with  all  the  items  that  someone 
needs  to  get  in  and  get  out  in  a hurry.  They 
would  have  to  have  self-checkouts.  A “store- 
within-a-store”  would  be  open  for  extended 
hours.  The  line  of  demarcation  separating 
the  main  store  from  the  convenience  store 


would  be  the  frozen-food  section,  which 
would  be  used  by  both  the  major-purchase 
pantry-loaders  and  the  convenience  shop- 
pers. 

Stores  of  the  future  will  probably  center 
themselves  around  wellness  and  healthful 
sections,  with  more  organic,  nutritious 
products,  and  more  emphasis  on  quality 
produce.  DeCA  would  help  its  customers 
of  all  ages  get  in  shape  nutritionally.  By 
2007,  the  stores  had  already  been  focusing 
on  nutrition,  wellness,  and  healthful  prod- 
ucts-— like  DeCA’s  partnership  with  the 
military  healthcare  provider,  TRICARE,  in 
the  “It’s  Your  Choice,  Make  It  Healthy” 
campaign — to  get  the  right  nutritional 
information  to  the  customer. 

SOCIAL  INITIATIVES 

An  important  DeCA  initiative  was  its 
Commissary  Career  Program  (CCP), 
designed  to  ensure  that  DeCA  has  a well- 
trained  and  competent  workforce  to  gener- 
ate tomorrow’s  leaders.  The  program  was 
revised  to  improve  candidate  recruitment, 
referral,  and  job  placements  resulting  in  an 
increase  in  the  representation  of  women 
and  ethnic  or  racial  minorities,  especially 
Hispanic-Americans  and  Asian-Americans; 
DeCA  already  had  a good  EEO  record, 
and  all  groups  were  well-represented  in  the 


DeCA  workforce. 

From  the  start  DeCA  was  dedicated  to 
assuring  the  agency  was  in  compliance  with 
federal  standards  for  equal  employment 
opportunity  and  affirmative  action.  The 
agency  earned  several  awards  for  its  exem- 
plary record  in  maintaining  fair  standards 
in  hiring,  proper  treatment  of  its  employ- 
ees, and  prompt  resolution  of  work-related 
complaints. 

In  1992,  DeCA  had  initiated  an  annual 
awards  program  to  recognize  excellence  in 
EEO  practices  throughout  the  agency. 
DeCA’s  EEO  office  also  fostered  the  cre- 
ation of  a special  events  committee  that 
produced  several  programs  to  educate 
agency  employees  about  the  many  ethnic, 
racial,  and  religious  groups  represented  on 
DeCA’s  workforce.  These  events,  ranging 
from  a Holocaust  Remembrance  day  to 
multi-cultural  programs  that  included  food 
and  performances  by  dancing  and  musical 
troupes,  were  well-received  and  fostered  a 
mutual  respect  and  understanding,  bringing 
the  “DeCA  family”  closer  together. 

The  agency  had  an  ongoing  relationship 
with  the  National  Industries  for  the 
Severely  Handicapped  (NISH)  and 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  (NIB),  as 
DeCA  carried  NISH-and  NIB-made 
household  products  for  sale  in  its  commis- 
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saries.  At  the  headquarters,  a cafeteria  oper- 
ating under  the  auspices  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia’s  Business 
Opportunities  for  the  Blind  (BOB)  served 
employees,  vendors,  and  visiting  DeCA 
personnel  from  all  over  the  world.  DeCA’s 
Small  Business  office  assured  that  small 
businesses,  including  female-and-minority- 
owned  businesses,  had  a fair  and  equal 
chance  of  securing  DeCA  contracts. 

COMMISSARY  OUTREACH 

The  consumer  advocate  position  that  had 
begun  functioning  in  1998  became  particu- 
larlv  important  once  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserves  received  unlimited  shopping 
privileges  late  in  2003.  A new  group  of  full- 
time shoppers  had  to  be  educated  about 
their  commissary  benefit — and  most  espe- 
cially about  their  sizable  savings. 

Meanwhile,  DeCA’s  office  of  corporate 
communications  worked  with  the  market- 


ing business  unit  to  create  a marketing  strat- 
egy aimed  at  attracting  new  customers  (par- 
ticularly the  young  or  single  soldier,  sailor, 
Marine,  and  airman)  and  keep  the  longtime 
customers  coming  back  more  often.  Efforts 
included  a DeCA  display  booth  and 
spokesperson  at  numerous  military  associa- 
tion conventions  and  events,  cooking  class- 
es, commissary  tours,  special  events  geared 
toward  young  military  families,  and  promo- 
tional posters  (see  p.  467,  this  chapter)  that 
included  prominent  military  shoppers — 
such  as  retired  Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  Chuck 
Yeager  and  one  of  the  public’s  favorite  par- 
ticipants in  the  popular  “Survivor”  televi- 
sion show,  retired  Navy  SEAL  Rudy 
Boesch — were  endorsements  aimed  at  all 
military  shoppers,  young  and  old. 

Outreach,  as  a program  and  an  ideal, 
continued  spreading  good  news  about  the 
commissaries  through  various  media,  mili- 
tary associations,  and  military  training 


activities.  These  efforts  took  on  different 
forms,  from  meeting  people  at  conventions 
and  organizational  events,  to  visiting 
recruit  depots  and  having  new  troops  visit 
a commissary,  to  see  the  benefit’s  value  in 
person.  As  more  installations  and  com- 
manding officers  got  the  message,  outreach 
efforts  improved  and  intensified  as  more 
people  used  their  creativity  to  develop  new 
ways  of  spreading  the  word  about  the  com- 
missaries’ cost  savings. 

The  outreach  program  was  especially 
successful  at  informing  young  service 
members,  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
Reserves  about  the  benefits  of  commissary 
shopping.  DeCA  worked  with  its  industry 
partners  to  develop  gift  certificates  and 
coupon  books  geared  toward  Guard  and 
Reserve  families. 

One  of  the  bigger  outreach  efforts 
involved  the  establishment  of  an  annual 
worldwide  case  lot  (also  known  as  a “truck- 
load”)  sale,  for  which  DeCA  had  the  help 
of  many  of  its  vendors.  The  first  of  these 
events,  which  eventually  spread  worldwide, 
occurred  in  the  summer  of  2001.  At  the 
closed  post  of  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama,  a 
case  lot  sale  brought  the  benefit  to  retired. 
Guard,  Reserve,  and  active-duty  personnel, 
who  didn’t  have  a commissary  near  their 
home. 

The  education  of  new  and  unmarried 
service  members  was  of  vital  importance. 
One  of  the  great,  long-standing  miscon- 
ceptions among  new  enlisted  people  is  that 
they  are  not  eligible  to  use  the  commissary 
unless  they  are  married.  For  decades,  this 
misinformation  has  been  passed  from  one 
recruit  to  the  next.  Under  DeCA,  a con- 
certed outreach  effort  began  to  break  that 
misconception.  On-post  television  spots 
and  base  newspaper  articles  were  used,  and 
thousands  of  single  service  members  were 
encouraged  to  tour  the  stores  and  experi- 
ence the  benefit  for  themselves,  in  an  effort 
to  break  the  cycle  of  misunderstanding. 

Helping  spread  the  word  was  the 
Consumer  Awareness  Team,  an  industry 
committee  supporting  DeCA  outreach 
goals,  which  funds  commissary  gift  certifi- 
cates to  be  used  as  prizes  or  giveaways  dur- 
ing commissary  tours.  Local  vendors  often 
supported  tour  activities  with  food  and 
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Soldiers  get  their  photo  taken  next  to  a Kool-Aid  prod 
j uct  mascot  during  a Commissary  Awareness  Month 
display  at  the  Pentagon  in  May  2005. 

DeCA  photo:  Bonnie  Powell 
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galn.jLl.354  military  positi&ns  due  to  the  BRAC  recommendations  of  May  13, 
2005?Yhe  present  store  (shown  here  in  2004),  with  a sales  floor  of  36,376  square 
feet  and  twenty-four  checkouts,  is  considered  to  be  large.  However,  the  post  may 
require  a bigger,  or  even  an  additional,  commissary  to  support  the  increased  popu- 
lation. The  store’s  total  area  of  121,497  square  feet  includes  a warehouse  that, 
due  to  frequent  delivery,  is  far  larger  than  what  is  needed  and  might  prove  useful 
for  Store  expansion.  DeCA  photo:  Kevin  L.  Robinson 


additional  giveaways  for  service  members. 

It  wasn’t  always  the  customers  doing  the 
touring.  The  “Meal  Solutions  for  the 
Military  Family”  promotional  tour,  aimed 
at  young  enlisted  families,  consisted  of  sev- 
eral “Traveling  Chefs.”  The  chefs  were 
graduates  of  the  Florida  Culinary  Institute, 
giving  two-hour  in-store  demonstrations  at 
thirty  commissaries  in  2001. 

Existing  programs,  including  Better 
Opportunities  for  Single  Soldiers  (BOSS), 
Unmarried  Marine,  and  Navy  Liberty  pro- 
grams also  provided  commissary  tours.  In 
2002,  the  agency  took  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  combining  these  established  efforts 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Com- 
missary Awareness  Month.  The  event 
encourages  young  active  duty  and  single 
service  members  to  visit  the  commissary — 
sometimes  for  the  first  time  ever — to  learn 
about  their  benefit  and  commissary  sav- 
ings. This  month-long  event  gave  rise  to 
entirely  new  forms  of  promotion,  empha- 
sizing the  amount  of  savings  and  the  types 
of  healthful  foods  available  at  the  commis- 
sary. By  2005,  the  annual  program  had  a 


record  number  of  participants,  with  more 
than  eighty  stores  taking  part  worldwide. 

First  Term  Airmen  Centers  got  involved 
in  2004.  These  centers  aid  airmen,  married 
and  single,  assigned  to  their  first  duty  sta- 
tion, with  the  transition  from  regimented 
training  environments  to  regular  Air  Force 
life.  At  the  time,  one  of  DeCA’s  most 
important  priorities  was  to  make  sure  all 
members  of  the  armed  services  knew 
about  their  commissary  benefit. 

As  time  passed,  DeCA  also  made 
increasingly  sophisticated  efforts  to  solicit 
patron  opinion  and  advice.  “Tour  Action 
Line”  (YAL)  cards  for  comment  and  feed- 
back were  available  at  every  store.  Local 
community  commissary  advisory  councils 
met  regularly  with  their  local  store  director 
to  talk  about  store  hours,  product  availabil- 
ity, and  levels  of  service.  On  the  command 
level,  DeCA  began  its  retiree  council  initia- 
tive in  1998  to  provide  a forum  for  retiree 
groups  to  interact  with  the  agency  to  pro- 
tect the  benefit  and  to  communicate  their 
needs  to  the  DeCA  director.  Eventually,  the 
retiree  council  was  combined  with  the 


patron  council,  which  represented  cus- 
tomers of  all  ages.  Local  focus  groups  with 
young  and  single  active-duty  members  sup- 
plemented the  work  of  the  patron  council. 

BRAC  2005 

After  several  years  of  calm  and  relative 
inactivity  regarding  base  closures,  the  first 
list  for  2005’s  BRAC  cycle  came  out  on 
May  13,  2005.  It  included  ten  bases  for  clo- 
sure on  which  DeCA  had  commissaries. 
For  some  installations,  the  list  called  for 
troop  reductions  that  would  seriously 
impact  local  commissary  operations.  BRAC 
2005  also  proposed  sizable  troop  increases 
at  bases  with  commissary  facilities  that 
might  not  be  adequate  to  support  the  new 
populations.  Thus,  DeCA  might  lose  some 
facilities  while  gaining  or  expanding  others. 
This  list  was  the  first  proposal;  it  was  not 
final.  The  commission  soon  added  Naval 
Air  Station  Oceana,  Virginia,  to  the  list  of 
possible  closures.* 

The  list  was  finalized  in  September. 
Among  bases  with  commissaries,  the  com- 
mission decided  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base, 


* — Initially,  BR.AC  2005  proposed  closures  at  ten  bases  with  commissary  sales  stores:  New  London  (Groton),  Connecticut;  Naval  Supply  Corps  School,  Athens,  Fort 
Gillem,  and  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia;  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey;  Naval  Support  Activity  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Naval  Shipyard  Portsmouth,  New 
Flampshire/ Maine;  Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico;  C.  E.  Kelly  Support  Facility,  Oakdale,  Pennsylvania;  and  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota.  The  addi- 
tion of  Naval  Air  Station  Oceana,  Virginia,  raised  the  total  to  eleven  bases  with  commissaries.  Ellsworth,  New  London,  and  Portsmouth  were  soon  taken  off  the  list. 


Submitted,  for  Your  Consideration:  Corwrssary  folklore 


1 bit  are  invited  to  briefly  suspend  whatever  disbelief  you  have  in  the  paranormal, 
and  consider  the  genre  of  folklore  commonly  called  “the  ghost  story.  ” 

. Although  few  historians  ever  tread  here,  ghost  stories  are  as  old  as  recorded  his- 
tory. For  centuries,  tales  of  hauntings  and  apparitions  have  been  reported  all  over 
the  world.  Even  skeptics  accept  such  stories  as  legitimate  folklore.  Since  commissary 
ghost  stories  are  plentiful,  ignoring  them  in  this  history  would  be  a disservice. 

Knowing  there  is  no  way  to  convince  skeptics,  and  fearing  the  stigma  and  ridicule 
their  stories  may  provoke,  many  who  experience  such  phenomena  keep  their  experi- 
ences to  themselves.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  for  every  story  we  hear,  there  are  many 
more  that  go  nn reported.  But  the  skeptics  are  as  clueless  as  anyone  regarding  the 
most  important  question  of  all,  in  which  everyone  becomes  interested,  sooner  or  later: 
Is  there  life  after  death?  That,  of  course,  is  the  key  question  at  the  center  of  one’s 
belief  in  ghosts. 

All  of  the  accounts  given  here  concern  commissaries  that  have  been  closed.  Since 
there  are  surely  many  more  stories,  we  may  hear  about  them  after  this  book  is  pub- 
lished. If  so,  they  may  be  included  in  the  second  edition.  In  deference  to  those  who 
have  come  forward  on  the  subject,  I have  kept  their  names  confidential.  The  reader 
should  be  aware  that  all  who  related  their  stories  attested  they  were  telling  the  truth, 
and  most  had  corroborating  witnesses.  Of  course,  as  with  all  matters  of  personal 
belief  the  reader  is  free  to  decide  the  veracity  of  these  stories  for  himself;  only  consid- 
er, if  you  will,  that  all  life  is  a miracle  and  a mystery,  and  there  is  more  to  this 
world  than  we  know  or  understand.— Author 

^®HOST  STORIES  ARE  an  important  part  of  our  national  folklore. 
I AThe  fictitious  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  the  reported  apparitions 
Lincoln’s  ghost  in  the  White  House,  the  many  local  tales  of 
spirits  on  batdefields,  in  old  houses,  at  train  wreck  sites,  and  the  like— 
there  are  thousands  of  regionally  or  locally  famous  stories.  Traditional 
histories  are  about  people  who  have  come  and  gone;  a ghost  story  is  a 
tale  of  someone  who  should  have  gone  on,  but  apparently  has  lagged 
behind. 

Tales  of  ghosts  abound  on  military  installations,  and  are  usually  con- 
nected with  old  buildings,  in  which  many  individuals  worked  or  lived 
over  many  years.  Some  of  those  individuals  later  departed  this  life  sud- 
denly, violently,  or  tragically — many  in  battle,  others  in  accidents.  Such 
circumstances,  traditionally,  can  cause  hauntings.  Since  many  an  old 
commissary  started  out  as  a stable,  riding  hall,  mess  hall,  aircraft  hangar, 
library,  warehouse,  dormitory  or  barracks,  through  which  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  personnel  passed,  it’s  not  surprising  that  there  are  a 
sizable  number  of  commissary  ghost  stories. 

Most  accounts  of  commissary  ghosts  are  not  well  known,  because 
people  tend  to  keep  them  quiet.  Some  who  experience  “paranormal” 
events  fear  that  others  will  think  they’re  unhinged.  Others  are  simply 
unnerved,  and  don’t  want  to  talk  about  it.  Even  when  personal  embar- 
rassment is  not  an  issue,  no  one  wants  to  frighten  away  customers  or 
employees! 

Some  people,  though,  are  straightforward  about  their  experiences. 
Similar  to  the  battle-hardened,  no-nonsense  pilots  who  reported  seeing 
“foo  fighters”  (today  we’d  call  them  UFOs)  during  World  War  II,  these 
witnesses  are  low-key,  matter-of-fact  individuals  who  long  ago  gave  up 
an)'  hope  of  convincing  anyone.  Their  attitude  is  simple:  “I  saw  it,  and 
I really  don’t  care  if  you  believe  me  or  not!” 

Significantly,  whenever  “haunted”  stores  have  been  closed,  not  a sin- 


THE  PORTICO  outside  the  Naval  Training 
Center  San  Diego  commissary,  shown  here  in 
1995.  The  store  was  the  scene  of  a frequently 
reported  friendly  haunting.  DeCA  photo:  John  Ryan 


gle  spirit  is  known  to  have  moved  into  the  replacement  store;  every 
specter  seems  to  have  remained  with  their  original  structure.  This 
indicates  that  the  ghostly  events  were  probably  not  caused  by 
pranksters,  who  likely  would  have  continued  their  activities  at  the  new 
store  location. 

The  most  famous  commissary  ghost  often  appeared  in  broad  day- 
light to  workers  and  customers  at  the  Naval  Training  Center  San  Diego 
commissary.  The  store  was  in  an  old  building  that  had  once  been  a 
library  and  dormitory,  but  the  ghost  was  of  recent  origin,  and  was  sup- 
posedly recognizable  as  a former  commissary  employee.  It  seemed  he 
was  trying  to  help  in  the  produce  section,  as  if  he  still  worked  there. 
One  witness  didn’t  think  anything  of  it  until  he  noticed  the  man’s  feet 
weren’t  touching  the  floor.  When  the  witness  realized  this,  he  felt  the 
hair  on  the  back  of  his  neck  stand  up,  and  the  apparition  vanished. 

Another  spirit  shared  the  daily  routine  at  Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii.  The 
employees  called  him  “George,”  and  believed  him  to  be  a soldier  from 
the  1940s.  Employees,  contractors,  and  even  delivery  truck  drivers 
reported  seeing  him  or  feeling  his  presence.  The  building  had  been  built 
in  1917  and  had  served  for  years  as  a warehouse,  but  it  may  have  been 
a temporary  morgue  following  the  Japanese  attack  of  December  7, 

1941 — which  might  explain  why  George  was  there. 

Late  at  night  in  the  old  Moody  Air  Force  Base  store  in  Georgia,  rolls 
of  paper  towels  used  to  come  off  the  shelves  and  roll  down  the  aisle — 


all  the  way  down  the  aisle — by  themselves.  Several  employees  glimpsed  a 
man  in  a brown  uniform,  walking  past  the  aisles  or  going  to  the  ware- 
house, but  when  they  searched  they  could  never  find  him.  The  build- 
ing’s history  is  hazy,  but  since  the  base  used  to  belong  to  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  the  uniform  might  date  from  the  years  between  1942  and  1947. 

At  the  old  Pearl  Harbor  store,  contractors  and  employees  alike 
reported  strange  events  all  over  the  store.  For  example,  the  zone  man- 
ager once  saw  some  blinds  inexplicably  closing  themselves.  Later,  he 
saw  movement  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  and  heard  a door  open  and 
shut,  but,  upon  immediate  investigation,  found  no  one  there. 

On  one  occasion  a commissary  officer  was  washing  his  hands  in  the 
men’s  room  when  he  heard  the  door  open.  “I  didn’t  turn  to  see  who  it 
was,  but  I knew  someone  had  entered.  I heard  them  enter  the  toilet  stall 
and  lock  the  door.”  Glancing  down  as  he  left,  he  realized  there  were  no 
feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  stall.  “I  asked  if  anyone  was  there  and  got  no 
answer.  To  my  surprise,  the  stall  door  was  shut  and  locked,  from  the 
inside,  and  no  one  was  in  the  stall.” 

On  another  night,  he  was  again  alone  when  he  went  to  read  the  tem- 
perature gauges  on  two  big  storage  freezers.  As  he  approached,  “Both 
freezer  doors  flew  open  at  the  same  time!  No  one  was  in  the  freezers, 
and  no  one  else  was  in  the  store;  it  was  closed  for  the  holidays.  I quick- 
ly did  my  temperature  checks  and  left!”  Believing  the  ghost  was  that  of 
a former  commissary  employee,  the  store  workers  got  the  store  blessed 
by  a local  pastor,  to  try  to  give  the  wandering  spirit  some  peace. 

Hauntings  do  not  always  mean  “apparitions.”  The  old  store  at  Naval 
Air  Station  Meridian,  Mississippi,  had  an  annoying  occupant  that  no 
one  ever  saw.  Employees  thought  it  was  the  ghost  of  an  ex-employee. 

If  so,  this  gentleman,  who  had  been  the  model  of  decorum  while  alive, 
apparendy  shed  some  of  his  inhibitions  after  his  passing!  He  harassed 
the  female  employees,  sometimes  by  pinching.  The  first  woman  that 
attracted  his  attention  spoke  to  him  angrily:  “Quit  rubbing  my  neck,” 
she’d  say,  startling  everyone  else  in  the  room.  Soon  they,  too,  started 
getting  harassed.  The  men  were  never  bothered,  so  the  supervisor 
never  believed  a word  of  it;  even  if  he  had,  he  could  hardly  have  done 
anything  about  it.  Fortunately,  following  the  move  to  the  new  store, 
Meridian’s  female  employees  seem  to  have  escaped  their  secret  admirer. 

A haunting  can  be  a bizarre  string  of  events  that  seem  more  than 
mere  coincidence.  In  2000,  employees  and  customers  of  Mallonee 
Village  on  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  felt  that  some  entity  or  spirit 
was  intentionally  causing  trouble  and  damage.  Such  events  fit  the  classic 
definition  of  a poltergeist,  a rambunctious  spirit  who  won’t  let  the 
inhabitants  of  a building  rest  until  something  specific  is  done:  A certain 
picture  has  to  be  rehung,  a room  needs  to  be  repainted  in  its  former 
color,  or  something  of  that  sort.  At  Mallonee,  the  spirit  may  simply 
have  wanted  the  store  to  remain  open,  because  most  of  the  trouble 
occurred  on  the  very  last  day  of  business. 

No  one  ever  saw  anything  in  the  new  store  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base 
in  the  Philippines,  either.  The  building  opened  in  1984,  but  the  problem 
stemmed  from  the  building’s  location,  not  its  age.  Local  lore  said  that 
several  Japanese  soldiers  had  been  killed  during  World  War  II  on  the 
very  spot  that  was  occupied,  forty  years  later,  by  the  store’s  front  end 
Some  employees,  either  through  intuition  or  superstition,  didn’t  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  that  area.  Several  believed  that  malevo- 
lent, angry  spirits  inhabited  the  place.  Others  felt  nothing  at  all,  and 
to  this  day  it’s  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  story  of  the  Japanese  casual- 
ties was  true  or  not.  Mount  Pinatubo’s  eruption  (see  Chapter  10)  put  an 


end  to  all  concerns  anyone  might  have  had  about  vengeful  spirits; 
everyone  had  to  flee  the  eruption  or  they  would  have  joined  whatever 
spirits  there  were,  in  short  order. 

Finally,  at  the  Defense  Distribution  Center,  New  Cumberland, 
Pennsylvania,  there  was  a commissary  ghost  the  employees  named 
Francis  and  Frances  (since  they  didn’t  know  its  gender,  the  name 
worked  for  either).  Never  seen,  it  often  made  its  presence  known  in 
annoying  ways.  Former  store  personnel  assure  us  that  while 
Francis/Frances  “never  hurt  anyone,”  it  was  very  annoying.  It  liked  to 
rattle  a lot  of  the  heavy  frozen  turkeys  in  the  freezer — all  at  once!  It 
tossed  loaves  of  bread  from  one  aisle  to  the  next,  and  actually  dumped 
an  entire  shelf  of  bread  onto  the  floor;  store  workers  picked  it  up,  but 
five  minutes  later  the  bread  was  on  the  floor  again. 

One  night,  while  walking  past  a display,  the  night  receiver  picked  a 
few  items  off  the  floor;  returning  minutes  later,  he  found  a dozen  items 
back  on  the  floor.  “At  that  point  I knew  something  was  up,”  he  says;  “I 
was  the  only  one  in  the  building!”  A few  weeks  later,  again  at  night, 
things  repeatedly  were  thrown  off  displays  and  shelves,  and  the  only 
two  employees  in  the  store  at  the  time  found  cans  from  one  aisle  had 
been  dumped  into  a completely  different  aisle. 

This  cantankerous  spirit  may  have  been  photographed.  The  accom- 
panying photo  (printed  here  upside  down)  was  supposed  to  show  a soft 
drink  display,  but  twice  the  flash  failed.  In  one  of  the  resultant  photos 
there  was  a smoky  apparition,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  photo  (as  shown  here)  are  warehouse  lights,  blurred  by  camera 
motion.  People  see  various  things  in  the  photo:  Some  see  hands  and 
faces,  including  a mouth  and  chin  at  the  very  top;  others  figure  some- 
body was  smoking  nearby  when  the  shot  was  taken,  and  the  hands  and 
faces  are  just  as  real,  and  just  as  fleeting,  as  those  in  cloud  formations. 

Whether  you  are  skeptical,  cynical,  open-minded,  or  a believer,  we 
leave  the  verdict  to  you.  As  an  old  television  series  used  to  say,  these 
stories  and  this  photo  are  submitted  for  your  consideration.  Just  don’t 
expect  ghost  stories  to  go  away  . . . and  don’t  expect  people  to  be  too 

enthused  about  working  late,  by  themselves,  in  an  old 
commissary  building! 
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2005:  KATRINA  HITS  GULF  COAST.  On  August  29,  Hurricane  Katrina  subjected  the  store 
at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi,  to  a five-foot  storm  surge  throughout  the  resale  floor  and  warehouse. 
It  caused  structural  damage  to  the  building’s  support  columns,  and  major  damage  to  the  roof.  Most  of  the 
store’s  product  was  lost.  However,  on  September  29,  DeCA  opened  a temporary,  25,000-square-foot  store 
on  Keesler  to  support  the  thousands  of  patrons  in 
the  Biloxi-Gulfport  area.  The  store  was  housed  in 
the  former  community  center  building.  INSET 
PHOTO:  Some  of  the  damage  at  the  Keesler  store’s 
front  entrance.  DeCA  photos  by  Ed  Jones,  deputy  director 
DeCA  East  RIGHT  PHOTO:  DeCA  and  base  officials  cut 
the  ribbon  to  open  the  temporary  store.  From  left: 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Lord,  81st  Training  Wing  com- 
mander; Frank  Sholedice,  store  director;  Ed  Jones, 

DeCA  East  deputy  director  (background);  and  Col. 

Bruce  Bush,  81st  Mission  Support  Group  command- 
er. The  agency  had  opened  a similar  facility  at  near- 
by Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center  Gulfport  on 
September  10.  Air  Force  photo:  Kemberly  Groue,  81st 
Training  Wing  public  affairs 
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South  Dakota,  Naval  Submarine  Base  New 
London,  Connecticut,  and  Naval  Shipyard 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire/Maine, 
which  had  all  been  on  the  original  closure 
list,  would  instead  remain  open. 

The  commission’s  recommendations 
were  delivered  to  the  president  for 
approval  and  submission  to  Congress. 
Even  if  some  bases  with  commissaries 
eventually  do  close,  DeCA  would  deter- 
mine if  it  could  keep  some  of  these  bases’ 
commissaries  open,  especially  in  areas 
where  the  demographics  show  a high  con- 
centration of  active  duty,  National  Guard, 
Reservists,  and  retirees.  The  services  also 
had  requested  the  establishment  of  several 
commissaries  at  entirely  new  locations  in 
the  next  few  years,  which  would  expand  the 
benefit  to  new  geographical  areas. 

In  August  2005  the  BRAC  commission 
approved  the  merger  of  the  Midwest  and 
Eastern  regions  with  the  Hopewell 
(Virginia)  office,  which  cut  DeCA  costs 
and  placed  the  Eastern  Region  offices  in  a 
secure  on-post  location.  Security  concerns 
in  the  post-9/ 11  era  prompted  DeCA  to 
begin  planning  a headquarters  addition 
that  would  enable  all  its  off-post  offices  in 
the  Fort  Lee  area  to  move  onto  the  instal- 
lation. 

LEAN  SIX  SIGMA 

Beyond  any  changes  that  BRAC  would 
bring  about,  initiatives  at  DeCA  aimed  to 
streamline  the  organization  and  the  way  it 
did  business.  Beginning  with  discussions 
on  strategic  planning  during  Wiedemer’s 
tenure,  the  organizational  self-evaluation 
resulted  in  an  in-depth  examination  of 
business  processes.  This,  in  turn,  led  to 
organizational  reengineering,  including 
headquarters  and  regional  restructuring 
and  realignment,  the  centralization  of 
regional  functions  at  DeCA  Headquarters, 
and  the  initiation  of  the  Lean  Six  Sigma 
(L6S)  program. 

DeCA  saw  its  future  as  that  of  an 
agency  aligned  around  key  process  owners 
and  tasked  to  consolidate  support  func- 
tions, develop  a corporate  business 
approach,  and  use  L6S  and  other  manage- 
ment methods  to  improve  key  business 
processes.  This  approach  gained  DeCA 


recognition  from  the  Council  for 
Excellence  in  Government  as  a finalist  for 
an  Acquisition  in  Government  Award,  rep- 
resenting Business  Solutions  in  the  Public 
Interest.  The  agency  also  received  recogni- 
tion for  its  improved  financial  perform- 
ance. 

In  2005,  L6S  became  the  agency’s  latest 
strategy  to  improve  the  benefit.  The  L6S 
teams  focused  upon  facilities,  equipment 
supply,  resale  and  resale  services,  informa- 
tion technology  systems,  budget  planning 
and  accountability,  and  hiring,  training,  and 
retaining  personnel.  The  program  aimed  to 
eliminate  waste  and  speed  up  business 
processes  (this  was  the  Lean  portion);  and 
lower  costs,  boost  customer  satisfaction, 
and  eliminate  defects  (the  Six  Sigma  por- 
tion). Overall,  it  reduced  service  costs, 
improved  service  delivery  time,  and 
expanded  capacity,  without  adding  staff. 

The  agency  adopted  L6S  in  hopes  of 
becoming  leaner,  quicker,  and  more  effi- 
cient as  it  faced  impending  budget  reduc- 
tions and  BRAC  closures. 

MOTHER  NATURE’S  FURY 

Not  every  aspect  of  the  commissary  busi- 
ness can  be  controlled  by  mere  humans. 
Mother  Nature  is  always  capable  of  upset- 
ting any  and  all  human  plans.  Every  year, 
commissary  service  is  disrupted  some- 
where on  the  globe  by  one  natural  disaster 
or  another. 

Although  earthquakes  have  done  their 
share  of  damage  over  the  years,  and  a vol- 
cano forced  the  closure  of  three  stores  in 
1991,  most  recent  major  or  catastrophic 
damages  to  commissaries  have  involved 
typhoons  or  hurricanes.  It  seems  not  a year 
goes  by  without  damage  to  the  bases  and 
housing  on  Guam.  But  it  was  the  years 
2003-2005  that  were  particularly  bad  for 
storms  hitting  the  United  States.  In  2004 
alone,  four  major  named  storms  hit  Florida, 
causing  a terrible  amount  of  destruction 
and  suffering.  Military  bases,  of  course,  were 
not  immune  to  the  storms,  so  commissaries 
throughout  Florida  were  damaged. 

But  in  sheer  numbers  of  storms,  2005 
eclipsed  all  previous  records.  For  the  first 
time,  the  people  who  name  hurricanes  and 
tropical  storms  ran  through  the  entire 


English  alphabet  and  then  began  going 
through  the  Greek  alphabet  as  well. 

The  worst  of  these  2005  storms  was 
Hurricane  Katrina,  which  struck  the  Gulf 
Coast  on  August  29,  causing  massive  dam- 
age, breaking  levees  and  triggering  wide- 
spread flooding.  New  Orleans  was  para- 
lyzed and  much  of  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  was 
devastated.  Although  the  store  at  Naval 
Support  Activity  New  Orleans  escaped 
major  damage,  it  had  to  temporarily  close 
because  of  the  devastation  surrounding  it; 
not  only  were  there  very  few  customers 
remaining  in  the  area,  but  the  store’s  park- 
ing lot  was  needed  for  dual  duty  as  both  a 
helipad  and  an  area  for  field  kitchens. 

The  store  at  Naval  Air  Station  Pensacola, 
Florida,  received  some  damage  to  its  roof, 
while  the  store  at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base, 
Mississippi,  was  completely  devastated  by 
flooding.  The  roof  of  the  Naval  Station 
Gulfport,  Mississippi,  store  was  destroyed, 
causing  massive  damage  to  the  interior 
structure  and  products  on  the  shelves. 
Nonetheless,  within  two  weeks,  DeCA  per- 
sonnel were  able  to  open  a temporary  facili- 
ty at  Gulfport,  and  by  September  29 — 
exactly  one  month  after  Katrina  had 
struck — a temporary  facility  opened  at 
Keesler,  and  the  New  Orleans  store  was  able 
to  reopen.  Ultimately,  the  Gulfport  store 
would  be  repaired,  but  the  Keesler  store 
would  have  to  be  entirely  rebuilt. 

Remarkably,  because  of  the  capricious- 
ness of  the  storm — like  1 992’s  Hurricane 
Andrew,  which  lifted  off  portions  of  a 
commissary  roof  but  left  papers  on  a desk 
in  the  offices  below  undisturbed  ( see  pages 
400-01 ) — some  of  the  products  at  these 
stores  remained  undamaged.  Most,  how- 
ever, were  unsalvageable  and  had  to  be 
destroyed. 

As  it  had  done  in  1992  for  the 
Homestead  commissary  that  had  been 
heavily  damaged  by  Hurricane  Andrew, 
DeCA  mobilized  a recovery  team.  Unlike 
1992,  however,  when  the  uniformed  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  DeCA  had  made  up  the 
recovery  teams,  this  time  DeCA’s  teams 
consisted  of  civilian  volunteers.  They  came 
from  DeCA  headquarters,  DeCA  East,  and 
from  several  stores.  They  helped  assess  the 
damage  and  assisted  in  cleanup  efforts.  Of 


2006:  RAF  LAKENHEATH,  England.  A 

customer  searches  for  savings4h*ring  DeCA’s  world- 
wide case  lot  sale  at  Lakenheath  on  May  27. 
Worldwide  case  lot  sales  events  are  held  every  May 
and  September.  The  sales  offershoppers  me  chance 
to  buy  bulk  quantities  of  their  favorite  products-every- 
thing  from  paper  goods  to  canned  goods  to  meat  in 
Tome  locations— at  savings  of  up  to  50  percent,  or 

even  more,  depending  on  locality. 

! \ I ! 

DeCA  photo  cauttmsy  Lakenheath  commissary 
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the  three  stores  affected,  Keesler  was  in  the 
worst  shape,  by  far;  however,  commissary 
operations  at  Gulfport  became  a priority 
when  the  installation  commander  decided 
to  keep  that  base  open.  By  mid-September, 
DeCA  had  opened  a makeshift  store  to 
serve  Gulfport  while  repairs  continued  on 
the  main  facility. 

The  ordeal  wasn’t  over.  Within  a few 
weeks,  Hurricane  Rita  plowed  into  Texas — 
forcing  many  people  who,  thanks  to 
Katrina,  were  still  living  in  temporary  facil- 
ities in  the  Houston  area — to  flee  once 
more.  Then  in  October,  after  smashing 
Cozumel  and  the  Yucatan  peninsula  in 
Mexico,  Hurricane  Wilma  swept  eastward 
across  southern  Florida,  hitting  the  one 
section  of  the  state  that  had  been  largely 
spared  in  recent  years.  In  every  case,  com- 
missary personnel  in  the  area,  whether  or 
not  their  stores  were  damaged,  did  their 
best  to  assist  the  military  and  civilian  com- 
munities. They  were  joined  by  DeCA  per- 
sonnel from  all  over  the  country,  serving 
patrons  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the  com- 
missary services. 

A 2007  SNAPSHOT 

A snapshot  of  DeCA  at  the  start  of  fiscal 
2007  showed  sales  of  over  $5  billion;  the 
agency  providing  support  for  troops  and 
staff  at  over  thirty  embassy  locations,  and 
bringing  U.S.  products  through  direct  ship- 
ment to  remote  locations  around  the 
world;  operational  support  to  key  facilities, 
such  as  the  Guantanamo  Bay  NEXMART 
in  Cuba;  an  aggressive  facilities  renovation 
and  construction  program  using  the  cus- 
tomer-generated surcharge;  and  more  than 
double  the  previous  investment  in  renova- 
tion of  facilities  and  new  construction. 
Using  the  civilian  grocery  industry  as  a 
benchmark,  the  agency’s  operational  costs 
compared  very  favorably;  DeCA  “through- 
put”* capacity  was  18  percent  greater  than 
the  typical  private-sector  supermarket. 

Customer  savings  of  more  than  30  per- 
cent translated  into  $2  billion  yearly  staying 
in  the  wallets  and  purses  of  DeCA  patrons. 
Calculating  total  sales  and  savings,  commis- 
saries as  of  2006  delivered  a $2  return  on 


investment  (ROI)  for  every  $1  of  appropri- 
ated funds  spent.  Using  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures,  DeCA  calculated 
average  grocery  expenditures  for  a family 
of  four  equated  to  nearly  $3,000  per  year 
savings  with  regular  commissary  shopping. 
Just  as  importantly,  over  one-third  of  mili- 
tary commissaries  were  in  overseas  loca- 
tions where  few  U.S.  commercial  grocers 
operate.  CONUS  large-store  sales  were 
driving  overall  savings  up  and  unit  costs 
down.  DeCA  bought  in  large  volume  to  get 
price  breaks  and  lower  prices  from  suppli- 
ers, which  translated  to  both  greater  cus- 
tomer savings  and  to  greater  sales  that  gen- 
erated additional  surcharge  funds. 

A focus  on  becoming  “results-driven” 
not  only  enabled  DeCA  to  set  record-high 
sales  and  savings  totals,  but  to  exceed 
industry  standards  for  sales  per  square 
foot,  sales  per  employee  and  checkout, 
average  customer  orders,  and  customer  sat- 
isfaction. The  Commissary  Customer 
Service  Survey  score  (CCSS)  was  4.47  on  a 
scale  of  5.  DeCA’s  score  on  the  American 
Customer  Satisfaction  Survey  Index  rose  to 
76,  exceeding  the  National  Supermarket 
Industry  Average  of  74.  And,  thanks  large- 
ly to  the  agency’s  focus  on  financial 


accountability,  DeCA  received  “unquali- 
fied” (that  is,  accepted  as  accurate,  without 
reservation)  audit  opinions  for  five  consec- 
utive years,  starting  in  2003.  DeCA  also 
entered  into  a recovery  audit  services  con- 
tract to  make  sure  payments  to  industry 
were  on  time  and  correct. 

Thus,  as  the  agency  entered  2008,  DeCA 
was  doing  better  than  ever,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  future.  In  its  first  fifteen 
years  of  existence,  DeCA  had  repeatedly 
been  recognized  as  a leader  in  DoD  for 
transformation  and  reform.  A trailblazer  in 
the  Performance  Based  Organization 
(PBO)  initiative  and  the  Presidential 
Quality  Awards,  it  had  received  multiple 
awards  for  reengineering  and  streamlining 
processes.  It  was  a leader  in  activity-based 
management  concepts  and  principles,  and 
DeCA  leadership  was  confident  the  agency 
would  continue  to  be  a leader  and  trailblaz- 
er among  government  agencies  and  gro- 
cery chains. 

CUSTOMERS  IN  THE 
TWENTY-FIRST  CENTURY 

If  there  ever  was  a single  type  of  commis- 
sary customer,  there  certainly  isn’t  any 
more.  The  predilection  of  Americans  for 


* — The  entire  process  of  a sales  item  being  “put  through”  the  store:  products  brought  to,  displayed  in,  and  sold from  the  store  in  a given  period  of  time. 


ELIGIBLE  CUSTOMERS:  The  Reason  the  Benefit  Exists 


COMMISSARY  benefit’s  original  customers 
Wa  were  Army  officers,  who  were  allowed  to  pur- 
iJUS  chase  goods  from  the  subsistence  department’s 
commissary  warehouses  “at  cost”  as  early  as  1825, 
forty-two  years  before  the  dawn  of  the  modern  benefit. 

By  1841  the  officers  could  shop  for  their  families. 

Because  enlisted  men  were  not  allowed  to  make  pur- 
chases until  July  1,  1867,  that  date  is  considered  the 

“birthday  of  the  modern  benefit” whereby  soldiers 

of  all  ranks  were  allowed  to  purchase  goods  “at  cost.” 

Since  then,  the  patron  list  has  grown  and  become 
complex.  From  the  start,  spouses  were  allowed  to  shop 
when  their  husbands  were  away  on  campaigns,  and  by 
the  1930s  they  were  shopping  at  most  locations 
whether  or  not  their  husbands  were  deployed  else- 
where. Retired  officers — men  who  had  spent  at  least 
twenty  years  in  uniform — were  added  to  the  “eligible” 
list  in  1879,  while  enlisted  retirees  were  granted  shop- 
ping privileges  by  1916.  After  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  opened  their  first  stores  in  1910,  members  of 
each  service  were  permitted  to  shop  in  commissaries 
run  by  any  of  the  other  services;  all  patrons  paid  the 
same  prices  at  a given  commissary,  regardless  of  the 
service  affiliation  of  the  local  base. 

Today,  the  Armed  Services  Commissary 
Regulation — DoD  regulation  1330. 17-R,  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  Armed  Services  Commissary 
Regulation  of  1949 — specifies  all  those  who  are  legal 
commissary  patrons.  The  list  presented  here  is  not 
complete;  there  are  complexities  that  are  too  lengthy  to 
detail  here.  Instead,  the  following  describes  some  of 
the  more  interesting  classes  of  authorized  patrons. 

Anyone  wanting  a definitive,  up-to-the-minute  list 
should  consult  the  latest  version  of  the  regulation. 

As  of  December  2007,  eligible  patrons  include: 

✓ Uniformed  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy, 

Marine  Corps,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard,  as  well  as 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves. 

<s  Retired  personnel  of  the  above  organizations. 

Spouses,  unmarried  former  spouses,  and  other 
dependents  of  someone  in  the  above  organizations. 

•y  Children  of  members  of  the  above  organizations 
who  are  under  the  age  of  21  (under  23  if  a full-time 
student),  unmarried,  and  dependent  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  their  support  from  their  sponsoring  service 
member. 

y Surviving  spouses  who  have  not  remarried,  chil- 
dren, and  dependents  of  any  member  of  the  above  organizations  who 
died  while  on  active  duty'.  Also,  orphans  of,  or  surviving  dependent  par- 
ents of,  these  deceased  personnel,  who  previously  had  been  granted 
commissary  privileges. 


2005:  FORT  PICKETT,  Virginia.  An  Army  sergeant  wheels  away  his  purchases  dur- 
ing the  case  lot  sale  at  Fort  Pickett  held  in  September.  The  event  was  the  latest  example 
of  numerous  similar  efforts  to  bring  the  commissary  to  retired,  Guard,  Reserve,  and 
active-duty  personnel  who  live  on  or  near  a base  that  doesn’t  have  a commissary  of  its 

Own.  DeC4  photo:  Bonnie  Poweli 


* Veterans  with  honorable  discharges  who  are  entided  to  100  per- 
cent service-connected  total  disability. 

y Members  of  the  crews  of  vessels  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA),  formerly  known  as  the 


Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration;  retired  officers  and  crews 
of  vessels,  light  keepers,  and  depot  keepers 
of  the  former  lighthouse  service,  and  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

✓ Hospitalized  veterans. 

</  All  Medal  of  Honor  recipients. 

✓ Civilian  employees  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment or  the  military  services  stationed 
overseas,  and  their  dependents  living  with 
them. 

✓ Civilian  employees  of  the  military 
services  in  the  United  States,  living  on  a 
military  installation,  when  it  is  deemed 
impractical  for  those  civilians  to  shop  else- 
where. 

<y  American  National  Red  Cross  person- 
nel assigned  to  the  military  services  and 
living  on  military  installations  in  the  United 
States,  or  working  with  the  military  services 
overseas. 

</  Retired  civilian  employees  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

✓ United  Service  Organization  clubs 
and  agencies  in  the  United  States,  and  indi- 
viduals assigned  overseas. 

✓ Official  organizations  and  resale  activ- 
ities of  the  U.S.  military  services. 

✓ Non-DoD  Government  departments 
or  agencies  in  overseas  areas  may  be 
extended  privileges. 

✓ Non-DoD  Government  departments, 
agencies,  or  individuals  in  overseas  areas, 
serving  the  U.S.  military  exclusively,  may  be 
extended  privileges. 

✓ DoD  and  other  government  employ- 
ees stationed  overseas. 

<✓  Designated  officials  who  may  pur- 
chase in  bulk  for  government 
agencies  or  departments. 

✓ Military  members  of  for- 
eign nations,  on  active  duty  with 
U.S.  military  services,  under 
orders  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces, 
or  when  assigned  military 
attache  duties  in  the  United 
States. 

For  years,  proposals  have 
come  and  gone  suggesting  that 
all  commissary  employees  be 
allowed  to  shop  in  commis- 
saries. But  Congress  and  various 
military  associations  believe  the 
benefit  should  continue  to  be 
earned  only  through  service  in 
uniform. 


^ 2001:  WORLD  WAR  II  VETERAN  George 
Wilson,  who  lost  his  left  arm  and  leg  just  before  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  stands  next  to  bagger  Sumon  Clay 
at  the  Defense  Supply  Center  Richmond  (Bellwood), 
Virginia,  commissary.  A remarkable  man  from  a remark- 
able generation,  he  supplemented  his  retiree  income  by 
repairing  watches— delicate,  precise,  and  difficult  work 
for  anyone— but  George  did  it  with  one  hand. 

DeCA  photos:  Pete  S kirbunt 


^ 2002:  Dahlgren,  Virginia.  Petty 
Officer  3rd  Class  William  Jackson  takes 
time  out  for  some  quick  shopping. 


^ 2000:  FORT  BRAGG  NORTH, 

North  Carolina.  This  airman  first  class  sta- 
tioned at  neighboring  Pope  Air  Force  Base 
patronized  the  Fort  Bragg  North  store 
because  of  its  large  size  and  stock  assort- 
ment. 


◄ 2002:  QUANTIC0, 

Virginia.  This  family  member  rolls 
in  three  shopping  carts  full  of 
groceries  during  a visit  to  the 
commissary  at  Marine  Corps 
Training  Base  Quantico. 
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individuality,  as  well  as  the  proliferation  of 
new  products  and  advertising,  prompts 
modern  shoppers  to  expect  a far  larger 
variety  of  products  in  their  commissary 
than  ever  before.  They  expect  newly  adver- 
tised products  to  be  on  the  shelves  shortly 
after  their  television  debut.  It’s  tough  to 
anticipate  what  customers  will  like  and 
what  they  won’t,  and  because  of  limited 
space  many  commissaries  have  to  compro- 
mise. Wellness  and  healthy  are  big  “umbrel- 
la” categories  that  suit  most  shoppers  and 
stores,  but  other  approaches,  such  as  the 
Adkins  Diet  or  the  South  Beach  Diet  pop- 
ular in  2004-2005,  might,  in  the  long  run, 
simply  turn  out  to  be  fads.  Temporary  by 
nature,  fads  are  tough  to  accommodate  on 
shelves  already  filled  with  all  the  other 
products  that  are  longtime  favorites. 

Like  all  businesses,  DeCA  is  constantly 
faced  with  the  question,  “What  do  our  cus- 
tomers want?”  DeCA  leadership  believes 
customer  satisfaction  depends  heavily  not 
only  on  prices,  but  upon  the  quality  of 
meat  and  produce,  store  cleanliness,  and 
customer  service.  The  introduction  of 
case-ready  meat  and  packaged  produce 
allows  increased  variety  at  small  stores, 
enabling  them  to  have  offerings  similar  to 
larger  stores.  Lower  labor  costs  were  antic- 
ipated in  both  areas,  as  well.  Nonetheless, 
in  a nod  to  traditional  customer  service, 
DeCA  continued  to  perform  meat  process- 
ing in  its  larger  stores. 

Another  way  of  drawing  customers  to 
the  stores  was  the  rapid  marketing  of  new 
products.  DeCA  was  becoming  an  industry 
leader  in  that  category,  getting  new  prod- 
ucts on  the  shelves  faster,  along  with  intro- 
ductory prices  and  coupons.  DeCA  also 
intended  to  become  an  industry  leader  in 
technology,  and  on  the  supply  side,  with 
assistance  from  its  distributors. 

The  ability'  to  attract  single  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines  into  the  stores 
is  of  vital  importance.  This  had  traditional- 
ly been  a difficult  group  to  reach.  Under 
DeCA,  a concerted  effort  has  been  made 
to  reach  them  through  on-post  television 
spots,  information  published  in  base  news- 
papers, and  by  getting  thousands  of  single 
service  members  to  tour  the  stores  and 
experience  the  benefit  first-hand. 


DeCA  wanted  to  work  with  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  to  participate  in  the  events 
they  had  for  their  people.  The  agency  could 
put  special  packaging  and  pricing  events 
together,  pre-positioning  orders  wherever 
possible,  and  taking  the  product  to  Guard 
and  Reserve  customers  at  a base  or  armory 
on  training  weekends.  DeCA  saw  it  had  an 
opportunity  to  reach  new  customers,  with 
greater  variety  within  categories  than  its 
private-sector  counterparts,  better  perish- 
ables, cleaner  stores,  better  customer  serv- 
ice, supply-chain  efficiency,  and  a willing- 
ness to  maximize  the  use  of  technology. 

A LANDMARK  YEAR 

The  year  2007  marked  the  140th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  at-cost  sales 
commissaries  being  available  to  soldiers  of 
all  ranks.  As  DeCA  passed  that  landmark 
date,  its  mission,  values,  vision,  goals  and 
objectives  were  more  clearly  defined  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  ben- 
efit. The  agency  continued  to  focus  on 
helping  the  armed  services  retain  quality 
personnel  by  serving  its  customers  well, 
providing  a top-notch,  premier  benefit. 

Customers  were  finding  more  than  ever 
that  their  benefit  was  saving  them  a great 
deal  of  money,  and  the  facilities  in  which 
they  shopped  were  light-years  removed 
from  the  old  Quonset  huts  of  the  World 
War  II  era.  The  DeCA  workforce  also 
found  itself  in  a unique  position;  it  was 
more  appreciated,  and  had  more  opportu- 
nities for  career  advancement,  than  at  any 
other  time  in  commissary  history. 

Workforce  and  customers  alike  owed 
their  ever-improving  outlook,  as  well  as 
their  ever-improving  store  facilities,  to  the 
many  thousands  of  commissary  employ- 
ees, customers,  and  leaders  who  had  pre- 
ceded them  since  1867.  Those  people  had 
worked  hard  to  establish,  improve,  protect, 
and  strengthen  the  commissary  benefit. 

Now,  140  years  after  the  stores’  estab- 
lishment— and  232  years  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  commissary  department — 
the  benefit  is  still  going  strong  to  benefit 
the  men  and  women  who  sacrifice  much  to 
defend  this  nation. 


“STORE  0FTHE  FUTURE” 

became  the  “store  of  today”  on 
April  20,  2007,  as  DeCA  opened 
the  U.S.  military's  largest  commis- 
sary at  Naval  Base  San  Diego, 
California.  The  new  store  is  more 
than  126,000  square  feet  in  size 
with  expanded  perimeter  depart- 
ments, and  separate  entrances  for 
quick  Grab-N-Go  shopping  and  full- 
store  shoppers.  The  old  San  Diego 
store  had  been  built  in  1988  and 
renovated  in  1994.  The  new  store 
has  21  full-service  registers  and  8 
self-checkouts. 

DeCA  photo:  Kevin  L.  Robinson 
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TOBACCO  IN  AMERICA  and  in  the  Commissaries 


VER  THE  LAST  five  hundred  years,  the 
practice  of  smoking 
tobacco  has  been 
many  things:  a political  or  reli- 
gious ritual,  a flouting  of  soci- 
etal conventions,  a badge  of 
manhood,  a facade  of  hardi- 
ness, a statement  of  female 
emancipation,  a rite  of  passage, 
and  a pleasurable  pastime. 

The  custom  is  now  generally 
frowned  upon  as  a health  hazard 
(even  by  many  smokers  who  would 
quit,  if  they  could),  but  it  has  been 
practiced  by  America’s  military  since 
the  days  of  the  colonial  militia.  Of 
course,  it  dates  back  much  farther 
than  that;  when  Columbus  arrived  in 
the  West  Indies  in  1492,  he  saw  natives 
smoking  tobacco  through  a tube  called 
a Tobago,  from  which  the  plant  later 
derived  its  name.  After  the  Spanish 
brought  it  home  in  quantity  in  1556,  the 
practice  of  smoking  tobacco  (with  pipes 
rather  than  tubes)  spread  quickly.  French 
diplomat  Jean  Nicot  took  it  to  France  in 
1557,  and  his  name  gave  the  plant  its  scien- 
tific moniker,  Nicotian  a tabacum,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  its  principal  active  ingredient,  nico- 
tine. It  soon  spread  throughout  Europe, 

Russia,  Turkey,  and  the  West  African  coast. 

By  1615,  the  English  colonists  of  Jamestown  discovered  the  com- 
mercial value  of  Virginia  tobacco.  It  saved  Jamestown  from  financial 
ruin  and  later  became  Virginia’s  primary  export,  backing  the 
colony’s  currency.  A song  of  the  day  praised,  “Tobacco  is  like 
love.  . . . Love  makes  a man  sail  ’cross  the  sea;  so  doth  tobacco.” 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  suders  sold  great  quantities  of 
it,  and  Confederate  soldiers  often  had  a good  supply  of  it,  which 
they  traded  to  their  Yankee  counterparts  for  coffee  or  sugar.  In 
1879,  Congress  established  a 10-percent  charge  on  all  commis- 
sary items — except  tobacco — to  help  pay  spoilage  and  transport 
costs.  Considering  modern  efforts  to  discourage  the  use  of 
tobacco,  it’s  noteworthy  that  1 27  years  ago  it  was  the  only  sales 
item  exempted  from  the  surcharge.  In  those  days,  tobacco  was 
regarded  as  a health-giving  necessity'. 

By  the  late  nineteenth  century7,  pipe  smoking  was  popular 
among  all  classes,  and  affluent  men  indulged  in  after-dinner  port, 
sherry,  and  cigars.  Cigarettes,  which  by  1881  were  being  churned 
out  by  machines,  were  deemed  rough-edged  and  unacceptable  in 
polite  society.  Snuff  had  already  lost  its  popularity,  and  chewing 
tobacco  was  considered  to  be  as  lowbrow  as  the  spittoons  the 
practice  required.  But  whatever  form  tobacco  took,  society  often 
frowned  upon  ladies  who  smoked.  That  perception  shifted  after 


1949:  ADS  WITH  CELEBRITY 

endorsements,  such  as  this  one  of  Bob 
Hope  that  appeared  in  The 
Quartermaster  Review  in  June,  were 
common  in  military  magazines  in  the 
1930s  and  '40s,  giving  the  product  an 
aura  of  respectability  and  healthfulness. 

World  War  I as  society’s  attitudes 
toward  smoking  changed. 

Tobacco’s  popularity  spread 
during  the  war,  when  the  United 
States  provided  it  to  the  Allies. 
Many,  if  not  most,  American 
servicemen  overseas  used  tobac- 
co in  some  form.  Stationary  and 
mobile  commissaries  sold  large 
quantities  of  it,  but  the  men 
sometimes  had  difficuldy 
obtaining  it  until  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  authorized 
a tobacco  ration  for 
American  soldiers  overseas 
in  May  1918  (see page  1 14). 
The  War  Department 
began  to  furnish  it  with 
the  food  rations  to  the 
men  in  the  trenches:  0.4 
ounces  smoking  (pipe)  tobacco,  0.4 
ounces  chewing  tobacco,  or  four  cigarettes  per  man,  per 
day.  Men  receiving  pipe  tobacco  also  received  ten  cigarette  papers  for 
“rolling  their  own.”  The  Quartermaster  General’s  1918  report  says,  “This 
ration  was  authorized  because  it  was  deemed  almost  a necessity  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  men  serving  there  [overseas].”  [ Emphasis  added) 

Stuck  in  World  War  I’s  cold,  wet  trenches  that  were  infested  with 


1918:  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  unloading  candles  and  tobacco  in 
France.  Although  tobacco  was  extremely  popular  during  the  American  Civil  War, 
it  wasn’t  until  World  War  I that  President  Woodrow  Wilson  gave  the  product  his 
authorization  for  use  in  official  rations.  National  Archives 


1958:  THIS  VIEW  OF  THE  FRONT  END  at  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  shows  car- 
tons of  cigarettes  prominently  displayed  near  the  checkouts.  In  later  years,  cigarettes  became 
expensive  enough  that  they  were  targets  of  shoplifters,  and  efforts  were  made  to  secure  them 
where  they  were  not  so  easily  accessible.  Most  states  limited  purchases— usually  to  two  cartons— in 
an  attempt  to  control  the  purchase  of  tax-free  cigarettes.  DeCA  historical  file 


bluebottle  flies  and  rats,  surrounded  by 
barbed  wire  and  blasted  earth,  many  soldiers 
found  solace  in  nicotine.  Cigarettes  became 
popular  because  they  were  easy  to  carry  and 
use,  while  pipes  needed  repeated  repacking 
and  relighting.  Smoking  was  prohibited  in  the 
trenches  at  night,  yet  tobacco’s  appeal  was 
such  that  men  risked  death  and  courts-mar- 
tial to  indulge  their  habit  after  dark.  The 
flash  of  a match  could  draw  enemy  fire,  so  it 
was  safer  to  light  a cigarette  once  than  a pipe 
a half-dozen  times. 

After  the  war,  the  men  brought  the  habit 
back  home.  They  in  turn  introduced  it  to 
their  girlfriends,  who  were  already  becoming 
liberated  from  many  old  norms. 

Tobacco  remained  popular  among  the 
troops.  In  1922  the  subsistence  sales  store  at 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  carried  pipes,  1 5 types 
of  cigarettes  and  26  brands  of  cigars,  along 
with  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  and  the 
pipes  with  which  to  smoke  it.  In  1927,  San  Diego  Naval  Station’s  com- 
missary stocked  12  types  and  sizes  of  cigarettes,  35  cigars,  16  pipes, 
pipe  cleaners,  4 chewing  tobaccos,  and  13  tobaccos  for  pipes  or  “roll- 
your-own”  cigarettes.  Ten  years  later,  cigarettes  were  so  popular  that  the 
commissary  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  kept  them  under  lock 
and  key — a policy  that  became  widespread  as  time  passed. 

As  with  other  products,  advertisements  for  cigarettes  targeted  cus- 
tomers by  gender,  age,  and  occupation.  Ads  that  appealed  to  the  mili- 
tary by  showing  the  cigarette  as  something  that  was  manly  turned  up 
regularly  in  publications  aimed  at  members  of  the  armed  forces.  They 
featured  movie-star  endorsements  and  photos  of  servicemen  praising 
their  favorite  brands. 

By  World  War  II,  cigarettes  were  sold  at  commissaries,  exchanges 
and  canteens,  and  were  included  in  almost  all  ration  packs.  The  classic 
example  was  the  Parachute  Emergency  Ration,  an  individual  survival 
packet  in  a seamless  metal  can.  It  included  candy,  a cheese-and-cracker 
bar,  bouillon  cubes,  sugar,  chewing  gum,  and  cigarettes,  all  the  “necessi- 
ties” airborne  troops  needed  to  survive  if  separated  from  their  units. 
Ration  cigarettes  proved  popular  even  among  men  who  did  not  smoke, 
since  they  were  welcome  as  gifts  or  as  items  for  barter. 

During  and  after  World  War  II,  Hollywood  made  the  cigarette  an 
indispensable  prop.  A lot  could  be  told  about  a movie  character  by  the 
way  he  or  she  smoked:  tough,  suave,  and  in  charge  if  a man;  worldly, 
elegant,  and  independent  if  a woman.  Following  Hollywood’s  lead, 
smokers  began  lighting  up  everywhere:  taverns,  restaurants,  homes,  and 
high-school  restrooms. 

Smokers  developed  fierce  brand  loyalty,  so  servicemen  angrily 
objected  to  unpopular  brands  of  cigarettes  in  the  rations.  After  the  war 
and  through  the  1950s,  millions  smoked,  either  out  of  habit  or  because 
they  felt  they  were  more  attractive  with  a cigarette  in  their  hand.  No 
one  with  any  credibility7  had  yet  told  them  it  was  dangerous.  “Smoker’s 
cough”  was  a common  side  effect,  but  by  that  point,  millions  were 
smoking  and  wouldn’t  quit  or  couldn’t  quit,  even  if  they  wanted  to. 

In  the  1960s,  the  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  sell  cigarettes  in 
Marine  Corps  commissaries  was  left  to  the  local  commander.  Army  and 


Air  Force  commissaries  continued  selling  them,  and  Navy  exchanges 
stocked  them,  but  Navy  commissaries  did  not.  Then,  cigarettes  became 
a public  health  issue  in  1964,  when  the  surgeon  general’s  warning  was 
first  printed  on  cigarette  packs.  In  1973,  the  Marine  Corps  banned  the 
sale  of  tobacco  in  its  commissaries.  By  the  mid-1980s,  though  cigarettes 
remained  in  most  commissaries  and  exchanges,  the  armed  forces  initiat- 
ed efforts  to  discourage  smoking.  Not  only  was  the  health  of  the  smok- 
er thought  to  be  at  risk,  but  studies  showed  that  second-hand  smoke 
was  harmful,  too.  Consequently,  the  government  and  the  armed  servic- 
es began  to  enforce  no-smoking  rules  among  uniformed  and  civilian 
personnel  who  worked  in  government  buildings. 

In  the  1990s,  critics  wondered  why  DeCA  continued  to  sell  tobacco 
when  the  armed  forces  were  discouraging  its  use.  Agency  policy  on  the 
subject  was  simple:  DeCA  served  at  the  behest  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Congress.  As  long  as  it  remained  a legal  product,  cus- 
tomers demanded  it,  and  Congress  authorized  its  sale,  DeCA  would 
stock  and  sell  tobacco.  Army  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Beale  Jr.,  DeCA 
director  during  the  tobacco  controversy  of  1995-96,  noted  that  while 
he  personally  disapproved  of  smoking,  his  experience  was  that  alcohol 
was  a far  more  disruptive  and  worrisome  product.  He  felt  alcohol 
caused  more  trouble  among  men  under  his  command  (and  their  fami- 
lies) than  smoking  ever  could. 

On  November  1,  1996,  the  Department  of  Defense  transferred  all 
on-base  cigarette  sales  to  the  exchanges.  DeCA  continued  selling  ciga- 
rettes on  consignment  for  the  exchanges  and  received  a small  percent- 
age as  a cost  recovery  fee.  This  compromise  action  raised  prices  on 
cigarettes  sold  in  the  commissaries  by  20  to  30  percent  and  eliminated 
tax-supported  commissary  sales  of  tobacco.  Customers  disliked  the 
higher  prices,  but  the  policy  kept  the  product  in  the  commissaty,  and 
prices  were  still  lower  than  could  be  found  off  post.  However,  com- 
missary sales  totals  dropped  as  a result,  and  that  in  turn  affected  the 
surcharge  fund. 

Debate  continues  over  whether  tobacco  should  be  sold  on  military 
installations.  The  argument  will  probably  go  on  as  long  as  people 
smoke. 
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NO  Y2K  PROBLEMS  on  New  Year’s  Day. 

DeCA  experienced  none  of  the  problems  that,  it 
was  feared,  might  result  from  computers  not  recog- 
nizing dates  beyond  December  31, 1999.  For  DeCA, 
that  could  have  meant  problems  with  anything  from 
the  stores’  cash  registers  to  personal  computers  in 
support  offices. 

BECAUSE  OF  the  continuing  “Mad  Cow 
Disease”  (Bovine  Spongiform  Encephalopathy, 
or  BSE)  scare  in  the  United  Kingdom,  DeCA 
ordered  its  European  commissaries  to  immediate- 
ly stop  the  sale  of  any  European  beef  products, 
and  British  products  in  particular.  This  was  large- 
ly due  to  a decision  by  the  Army’s  Surgeon 
General  to  enforce  a U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  regulation  that  would  potentially 
influence  operations  at  commissaries  as  well  as 
on-base  restaurants,  shopettes,  and  fast-food 
establishments.  ( See  entry  for  Jan.  24,  2001.  Stars  & 
Stripes,  22  Mar  2000,  p.  1) 

DURING  THE  DeCA  2000  conference  in  Reno, 
Nevada,  DeCA  Director  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J. 
Courter  Jr.  announced  his  proposed  Best  Value 
Item  and  Scholarships  for  Military  Children 

programs,  and  encouraged  industry  support. 

International  Terrorism:  Seventeen  sailors 
were  killed  and  thirty-nine  wounded  when  sui- 
cide bombers  rammed  an  explosive-laden  boat  into 
the  USS  Co/e  in  Aden  harbor,  Yemen.  The  attack 
was  later  linked  to  terrorist  leader  Osama  bin 
Laden  and  his  Al-Qaeda  network. 

CONGRESS  AMENDED  Section  2685  of  Tide 
10,  United  States  Code,  concerning  the  uses  of  the 
commissary  surcharge.  The  amendments  specifi- 
cally named  the  uses  to  which  the  surcharge  could 
be  put,  including  “to  acquire  (including  acquisition 
by  lease),  construct,  convert,  expand,  improve, 
repair,  maintain,  and  equip  the  physical  infrastruc- 
ture of  commissary  stores  and  central  product  pro- 
cessing facilities  of  the  defense  commissary  sys- 
tem,” as  well  as  costs  for  environmental  evalua- 
tion, “surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  design.”  These  amendments  took  effect  on 
October  1,  2001. 


JAN.  24-29,  2001 


2000:  WHIDBEY  ISLAND, 

Washington.  Greg  and  Jennifer  Smith,  with 
daughter  Madeline,  on  a family  trip  to  the  com- 
missary to  stock  up  on  milk  and  a few  other 
necessities.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt 

2001 

World  Events:  USA  Today  ran  articles  on  the 
“Mad  Cow”  problem,  and  the  fear  that  it  woud 
spread  to  the  United  States.  Having  first  turned  up 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  disease  was  now  being 
found  in  mainland  Europe.  On  January  24,  twelve 
hundred  cattle  in  Texas  were  quarantined  because 
of  the  possibility  they  had  been  given  feed  of  the 
type  believed  to  be  responsible  for  spreading  the 
disease.  (USA  Today,  24-29  Jan  2001) 


JAN.  31,  2001 


FEB.  28,  2001 


World  Events : CNN  announced  the  twelve  hun- 
dred catde  quarantined  in  Texas  were  declared  free 
of  “Mad  Cow”  disease. 

AN  EARTHQUAKE  measuring  6.8  on  the 
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Richter  scale,  centered  thirty-three  miles  under 
Olympia,  Washington,  rocked  the  Puget  Sound 
area,  causing  minor  damage  to  six  area  commis- 
saries. 


donations  from  the  grocery  industry,  awarded  391 
scholarships,  with  at  least  one  $1,500  scholarship 
being  presented  at  each  store.  (DeCA  news  release 
26-01,  5 Jun  2001) 


MARCH  29,  2001 


MAY  2001 


CONGRESSMAN  Norman  P.  Sisisky,  (D- 

Virginia)  a long-time  friend  of  the  commissaries, 
passed  away  in  Richmond. 

DeCA  no  longer  required 
customers  to  put  their 
Social  Security  numbers  on 
checks  when  paying  for 
groceries.  The  agency  took 
the  action  in  order  to  allay 
customer  concerns  about 
fraud,  identity  theft,  viola- 
tions of  personal  privacy, 
or  personal  financial  loss. 

The  agency  also  was  mod- 
ifying its  cash  register  system  to  stop  printing 
Social  Security  numbers  on  the  back  of  checks. 
(DeCA  News  Release  17-01,  21  Mar  2001) 


Norman  P.  Sisisky 


JULY  26,  2001 


THE  HOUSE  Armed  Services  Committee’s 
Special  Oversight  Panel  announced  it  would  not 
allow  the  Defense  Department  to  run  a proposed 
pilot  program  to  contract  out  certain  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  commissaries. 


AUG.  29,  2001 


DeCA  DEDICATED  the  Sisisky  Wing  of  its 

headquarters  building  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  It  was 
named  for  the  late  Virginia  Congressman 
Norman  Sisisky,  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  DeCA  to  Fort  Lee. 


SEPT.  7-8,  2001 


DECA  HELD  its  first  worldwide  case  lot  sale. 

This  sale  marked  the  first  time  that  the  marketing 
business  unit  had  arranged  with  industry  to  offer 
several  hundred  items  from  which  all  stores  could 
offer  case  lot  savings  exceeding  what’s  ordinarily 
found  inside  the  store — during  the  same  weekend. 


MAY  22,  2001 

MAY  29- 
JUNE  8,  2001 

JUNE  1,  2001 


JUNE  7,  2001 


WILLIAM  G.  “BILL”  Mackrain,  a long-time 
DeCA  and  AFCOMS  region  director,  passed  away. 

AN  INVESTIGATION  into  the  causes  of  a 
Legionnaires’  Disease  scare  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  centered  on  the 
meat  and  produce  preparation  rooms  in  the  com- 
missary. Ultimately  the  scare  proved  to  be 
unfounded. 


SEPT.  11,  2001 


International  Terrorism:  Nineteen  terrorists 
linked  to  Osama  bin  Laden’s  Al-Qaeda  terrorist 
organization  hijacked  four  commercial  airliners 
and  used  them  to  attack  the  World  Trade  Center 
and  the  Pentagon.  An  intended  attack  upon  the 
White  House  or  Capitol  was  foiled  by  one  plane’s 
passengers,  who  gave  their  lives  trying  to  wrest 
control  of  the  aircraft  from  the  terrorists. 

Nearly  three  thousand  people  had  been 
killed.  One  of  the  members  of  the  DeCA  Retiree 


ROBERT  D.  TATE,  a member  of 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  and 


Robert  D.  Tate 


director  of  the 
European 
Region,  retired. 
Tate  had  spent 
fifty-one  years 
in  the  grocery 
business,  in- 
cluding more 
than  twenty-five 
with  AFCOMS 
and  DeCA. 


DeCA  PRESENTED  the  first 
awards  under  the  Scholarships  for 
Military  Children  program.  The  pro- 
gram, administered  by  the  Fisher 
House  Foundation  and  financed  by 


2001:  WORLDWIDE  CASE  LOT  SALE.  Shoppers  at  Travis  Air 

Force  Base,  California,  weave  through  a maze  of  product  during  DeCA’s  first  world- 
wide case  lot  sale  in  September  2001.  The  sale  resulted  in  $8.9  million  in  sales  and 
more  than  744,000  cases  sold.  DeCA  photo  courtesy  of  the  Travis  commissary 


Council,  retired  Lt.  Col.  Gary  Smith,  chief  of  the 
Army’s  Retirement  Services  Office,  and  his  deputy, 
Max  Bielke,  were  among  those  killed  at  the 
Pentagon.  The  DeCA  liaison’s  new  office  in  the 
Pentagon  escaped  unscathed. 

Whether  or  not  commissaries  remained  open 
was  decided  largely  at  the  local  level.  Each  situa- 
tion, particularly  regarding  security  considerations, 
was  unique,  and  could  not  be  determined  by  DeCA 
headquarters. 

International  Terrorism:  Beginning  of  an 
anthrax  scare  that  lasted  several  weeks.  Letters 
containing  anthrax  bacteria  were  mailed  to  several 
news  media  offices  and  two  U.S.  senators,  killing 
five  people.  The  crime  remains  unsolved. 

BY  NOW,  all  283  commissaries  had  reopened, 

and  all  had  added  security  measures. 


OCT.  18-20,  2001 


SEPT.  18,  2001 


SEPT.  19,  2001 


strikes  against  the  pro-Bin  Laden  Taliban  regime  in 
Afghanistan.  Eventually,  a military  coalition  of 
twenty-one  nations  would  deploy  16,000  troops  to 
Operation  Enduring  Freedom.  The  U.S.  would 
deploy  9,000  troops  to  Afghanistan  and  another 
1,000  to  Uzbekistan  for  logistical  support. 

THE  COMMISSARY  at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base, 
Florida,  was  closed  and  locked  down  for  twenty- 
four  hours  while  an  unknown  white  powder  found 
around  a food  crate  was  checked  by  authorities. 
The  commissary  reopened  the  next  day  when  a 
Tampa  laboratory  found  the  powder  was  harmless. 

THE  BABENHAUSEN,  Germany,  commis- 
sary, which  was  temporarily  closed  on  October  18 
due  to  the  discovery  of  a suspicious  white  pow- 
dery substance,  reopened  two  days  later.  A 


2001:  'GIVING  BACK.’  Kitty 

Jolley-Grant  (left),  representing  DeCA’s 
marketing  business  unit  (MBU),  delivers 
refreshments  to  members  of  the  Virginia 
Army  National  Guard  while  they  guard  the 
gates  at  Fort  Lee.  The  soldiers  enjoyed  hot 
coffee,  orange  juice,  candy  canes,  and  a 
variety  of  pastries  and  fresh  fruit  on 
December  19.  MBU  personnel  donated 
money  for  the  food  as  part  of  their  contri- 
bution to  the  agency’s  year-long  tenth 
anniversary  observance,  “Giving  to 
America.”  Gate  guards  have  performed 
increased  security  duties  at  all  installations 
since  the  terrorist  attacks  of  September 

11.  DeCA  photo:  Kevin  L.  Robinson 


OCT.  15-16,  2001 


TEN  YEARS  LATER: 


Celebrate 


OCT.  1,  2001 


THE  SURCHARGE  revitalization  approved  on 
October  20,  2000,  went  into  effect. 


OCT.  1,  2001 


DeCA  OBSERVED  its  tenth  anniversary  with 
a yearlong  initiative,  “Giving  to  America,” 
encouraging  employees  to  donate  time  or  money 
to  base  and  community7  programs. 


OCT.  1,  2001 


REGION  reorganization  moved  twelve  stores 
from  the  Eastern  to  the  Midwest  Region. 


OCT.  7,  2001 


U.S.  Military  History:  Operation  Enduring 

Freedom,  the  military  response  to  the  September 
1 1 terrorist  attacks,  began  with  U.S.  and  British  air 


After  the  terrorist  attacks  of 
September  11,  DeCA’s  tenth 
anniversary  was  quietly 
observed.  Instead  of  fanfare, 
cakes,  and  a party  atmos- 
phere, “Giving  to  America” 
became  the  agency's  theme 
for  the  year.  Employees  were 
encouraged  to  give  of  them- 
selves through  charities,  by 
participating  in  food,  toy,  and 
blood  drives,  by  volunteering 
their  time  to  help  others  in 
their  community,  and  by 
assisting  military  family  organ- 
izations with  time  or  dona- 
tions. 

DeCA  graphic  art:  Anne  Fenessy 
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2001:  GRAND  OPENING  . John  McGowan  (center), 

Eastern  Region  director,  prepares  to  cut  the  ribbon  at  the  grand  open- 
ing of  the  Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico,  commissary  on  November  13. 
Joining  McGowan  (from  left)  are  Col.  John  W.  Peska,  garrison  com- 
mander; Grace  McCann,  zone  manager  of  Zone  40;  Maj.  Gen.  Alfred  A. 
Valenzuela,  commanding  general,  U.S.  Army  South;  and  Joseph  A. 


Simmons,  Store  director.  DeCA  photo  courtesy  of  Fort  Buchanan  commissary 

■ German  laboratory  tested  the  substance  and  found 
it  was  neither  hazardous  nor  infectious.  (DeCA 
European  Region  news  release  52  102201,  22  Oct 
2001) 


OCT.  19,  2001 


GUARD  AND  RESERVE  members  ordered  to 
more  than  thirty'  days  active  duty  would  be  issued 
active  duty  ID  cards.  They  and  their  family  members 
would  have  unlimited  commissary  privileges. 
Members  ordered  to  active  duty  or  to  annual  train- 
ing for  less  than  thirty  days  also  were  authorized 
unlimited  commissary  privileges  during  the  inclusive 
dates  of  their  duty.  (; mw.deca.gov,  armedforcesnews@fed- 
week ; SparkUST.com) 


OCT.  31,  2001 


RETIRED  Air  Force  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  F. 
Swarts,  former  commander  of  AFCOMS  and 
AAFES,  passed  away.  He  had  attended  the  opening 
of  the  Sisisky  Wing  on  August  29.  At  the  time,  bat- 
tling cancer  and  confined  to  a wheelchair,  he  had 
been  as  sharp-minded  and  spirited  as  ever. 


JANUARY  2002 


DeCA  BEGAN  deploying  computer-assisted 
ordering.  The  system  gave  selected  commissaries 
the  ability  to  reorder  items  that  arrived  at  the  store 
as  needed,  based  on  sales  and  distribution  sched- 
ules. The  “just-in-time”  process  was  designed  to 
eliminate  the  need  to  maintain  stocks  of  products 
in  commissary  warehouses.  ( Vision  magazine,  sum- 
mer 2002  issue,  pp.  17-21) 


JAN.  3,  2002 


JAN.  15,  2002 


ROY  C.  Speight,  a member 
of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  and  director  of  the 
Western/Pacific  Region,  retir- 
ed. Speight  had  spent  thirty- 
four  years  with  military  com- 
misaries. 

MAGAZINES  began  being 
sold  in  the  commissaries  once 
again — 43  titles  in  the  U.S., 

39  titles  overseas.  By  March,  they  were  in  every 
store.  The  commissaries  were  stocking  them  on 
their  own,  without  having  them  supplied  through 
exchange  channels.  (DeCA  news  release  04-02,  1 5 
Jan  2002) 


Roy  C.  Speight 


JAN.  29,  2002 


DeCA’s  LEGISLATIVE  Liaison  Office  in  the 
Pentagon  was  renamed  the  DeCA  Washington 
Office. 


FEB.  7,  2002 


BONNIE  A.  Kanitz,  deputy 
director  for  DeCA’s  Eastern 
Region  in  Virginia  Beach, 
Virginia,  was  appointed  to  the 
Senior  Executive  Service 
(SES)  as  director  of  DeCA’s 
Midwest  Region,  headquar- 
tered at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas.  She  was  the  first 
female  SES  from  the  commis- 
saries. 


Bonnie  A.  Kanitz 


MARCH  12,  2002 


MAY  2002 


AT  A HEARING  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Special  Oversight  Panel,  Morale,  Welfare,  and 
Recreation,  Chairman  Rep.  Roscoe  Bartlett  (R- 
Maryland)  said  privatization  initiatives,  including 
those  centering  on  commissaries,  had  “largely 
receded.”  DeCA’s  director,  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J. 
Courter  Jr.  told  the  panel  that  the  benefit  was 
stronger  than  ever,  customer  savings  were  at  an  all- 
time  high,  and  family  readiness  was  “what  it’s  all 
about.”  The  panel  was  not 
entirely  receptive,  however; 
one  witness  warned  that 
retirees  opposed  commissary 
closures  and  regarded  them  as 
the  erosion  of  retiree  benefits. 

RICHARD  S.  “Rick” 

PAGE  was  appointed  to  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  as 
Western/Pacific  Region  dir-  Rick  S.  Page 
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2002:  AUTOMATED  ORDERING. 

Greg  McGruder,  a member  of  the  headquarters  core  proj- 
ect team,  scans  a product  into  computer-assisted  ordering 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station  Oceana,  Virginia,  commissary. 

DeCA  began  installing  CAO,  the  automated  product  order- 
ing system,  in  its  medium-  and  large-sized  stores  in 
January.  McGruder  was  one  of  several  CAO  deployment 
team  leaders  responsible  for  traveling  to  selected  stores  to 
help  those  stores  transition  to  the  new  system.  Computer- 
assisted  ordering  was  designed  to  reduce  warehouse 
inventories  by  automatically  programming  deliveries.  It 
allowed  commissaries  to  maintain  product  on  their  shelves 
whenever  customers  shopped.  DeCA  photo:  Kevin  L.  Robinson 
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JULY  3,  2002 
JULY  9,  2002 


THE  FIRST  Commissary  Awareness  Month 

was  built  upon  the  success  of  the  first  Commissary 
Awareness  Campaign.  The  campaign  was  an  out- 
reach project  aimed  at  making  single  service  mem- 
bers aware  of  their  benefit.  Throughout  the  month 
of  May,  single  military  shoppers  were  treated  to 
commissary  tours,  shopping  sprees,  prizes,  and 
competitive  events  (such  as  grocery  cart  races). 
(DeCA  news  release  64A-02,  3 Oct  2002;  Vision, 
winter  2002,  pp.  54-55) 

MAJ.  GEN.  Robert  J.  Courter  Jr.  retired  after 
almost  thirty-four  years  in  the  Air  Force.  He  had 
served  as  DeCA’s  director  for  two-and-a-half 
years. 

JOHN  F.  McGowan,  Eastern  Region  director, 
retired  after  forty  years  of  federal  service. 


AUG.  12,  2002 


SEPT.  20,  2002 


SEPT.  21-22,  2002 


THE  AGENCY’S  new  director,  Air  Force  Maj. 
Gen.  Michael  Wiedemer,  arrived  at  headquarters. 
He  had  been  the  director  of  requirements  at  the 
Air  Force  Materiel  Command  headquarters, 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio. 

DeCA  ANNOUNCED  that  the  Army’s  “Soldier 
of  the  Year”  and  “NCO  of  the  Year”  would 
receive  five-minute  commissary  shopping  sprees 
courtesy  of  the  American  Logistics  Association’s 
Commissary  Awareness  Team.  This  effort  helped 
publicize  the  benefit  among  single  enlisted  military. 
(DeCA  news  release  61-02,  20  Sep  2002) 

THE  SECOND  “World’s  Biggest  Case  Lot 
Sale”  took  place  at  commissaries  around  the 
world.  It  would  become  an  annual  event.  (DeCA 
news  release  52-02,  12  Aug  2002) 


DeCA  SUBMITTED  a justification  to  DoD  for  its 
continued  existence  as  a DoD  agency.  Patrick 
Nixon,  DeCA’s  CEO  and  acting  director,  briefed 
members  of  DoD’s  Senior  Executive  Council  on 


SEPT.  25,  2002 


DeCA  ANNOUNCED  that  commissary  gift 
certificates  would  be  available  for  purchase 
through  the  commissaries.com  Web  site.  Anyone 
could  purchase  them,  but  only  authorized  patrons 


MAY  2002 


JUNE  21,  2002 


ector.  Page  had  served  as  acting  director  since 
January  2002  upon  the  retirement  of  the  previous 
region  director,  Roy  Speight. 


the  agency’s  core  competencies  that  supported 
DoD’s  warfighting  mission.  Nixon  secured  the  con- 
tinuing viability  of  the  agency  with  this  presentation. 
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could  use  them.  This  inidadve  became  known  as 
“Give  the  Gift  of  Groceries.”  (DeCA  news 
release  63-02,  25  Sep  2002) 


overseas.  The  centers  offered  nonperishable  food 
items,  sport  drinks,  batteries,  and  health  and  per- 
sonal-care items. 


NOVEMBER  2002 


DEC.  2,  2002 


SCOTT  E.  Simpson  was  appointed  to  the  Senior 
Execudve  Service  (SES)  as 
director  of  the  Eastern 
Region.  Simpson  had  served  as 
acting  director  of  the  region 
since  the  retirement  of  John  F. 

McGowan  in  July  2002. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  of 
Defense  comptroller  called 
for  a one-year  freeze  on 
commissary  construction 

until  the  latest  base  realign- 
ment and  closure  (BRAC)  cuts  were  determined. 
However,  the  comptroller  wanted  to  take  $109  mil- 
lion in  surcharge  money  and  spend  it  elsewhere. 
David  Chu,  undersecretary  of  defense  for  person- 
nel and  readiness,  and  Rep.  Roscoe  Bartlett  (R- 
Maryland),  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee’s  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  Panel, 
successfully  opposed  this  unprecedented  use  of  the 
surcharge.  (Navy  Times,  2 Dec  2002,  p.  16) 


Scott  E.  Simpson 


DEC.  31,  2002 


FEB.  1,  2003 


DeCA  WAS  noted  as  one  of  four  DoD  agencies 
to  achieve  certification  of  its  financial  records. 
After  a three-year  evaluation,  the  agency  received 
an  “unqualified”  opinion  from  its  auditors,  mean- 
ing its  balance  sheet  accurately  reflected  its  finan- 
cial status,  without  question. 

2003 

U.S.  History:  Space  Shuttle  Columbia  was 
destroyed  upon  reentry  into  the  Earth’s  atmos- 
phere, killing  all  seven  crew  members. 


MARCH  13,  2003 


DeCA  INTRODUCED  new  procedures  for  dis- 
honored checks.  Customer  checks  not  honored  by 
their  banks  would  not  be  returned  to  the  customer 
immediately,  but  would  be  sent  back  to  the  cus- 
tomer’s bank.  Planners  felt  by  the  time  the  turn- 
around occurred,  most  customers  would  have 
received  a paycheck  to  cover  the  check.  Those  that 
didn’t,  however,  would  face  double  service  charges 
from  their  banks,  a fact  with  which  some  planners 
were  uncomfortable.  (DeCA  news  release  22-03) 


DEC.  8,  2002 


TYPHOON  PONGSONA  hit  Guam  and  caused 
$591,000  in  damage  to  stores  at  Andersen  Air  Base 
and  the  Guam  Naval  Base  on  the  Orote  Pennisula. 
The  Guam  CDC  suffered  another  $109,000  in  dam- 
age. A number  of  employees  lost  their  homes  or  sus- 
tained major  damage  to  their  property.  The  island 
suffered  $73  million  in  damage  with  more  than  three 
thousand  homes  destroyed  and  thousands  of  people 
left  homeless. 


MARCH  19,  2003 


U.S.  Military  History:  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 
began.  Following  land  and  air  bombardments,  U.S., 
British,  and  other  coalition  ground  troops  deployed 
inside  Iraq  to  stop  suspected  production  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  to  enforce  seven- 
teen U.N.  resolutions.  Eventually,  forty-nine  nations 
would  join  the  coalition.  The  U.S.  would  initially 
deploy  more  than  130,000  soldiers  to  Iraq  for  the 
operation 


DEC.  10,  2002 


SELECTED  commissaries  opened  deploy- 
ment centers  at  the  front  of  the  store  with  a 
wide  assortment  of  items  for  “care  packages”  that 
family  and  friends  could  send  to  troops  deployed 


APRIL  15,  2003 


OPERATION  TOUCH  of  Home  supplied 
large  grocery  orders  from  AAFES  and  Navy 
ships’  stores  destined  for  U.S.  troops  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  shipments  were  supported  by 


Welcome  to  your 


Bangor  Commissary! 


RAVING 

FANS 


2003:  ‘RAVING  FANS.’ 

Young  Marines  leave  the  commissary  at  Naval 
Submarine  Base  Bangor,  Washington,  with  bags  of 
giveaways  donated  by  vendors  and  information  on 
how  to  save  money  by  shopping  there.  At  far  left  is 
the  store  director,  David  Peters.  Today  this  store  is 
officially  known  as  Naval  Base  Kitsap,  Bangor  com- 
missary. Photo  courtesy  of  Bangor  commissary 
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17,  2003 


APRIL  29,  2003 


MAY  2003 


JUNE  24,  2003 


JULY  23,  2003 


the  European  Region’s  central  distribution  cen- 
ters. (DeCA  news  releases,  28-03  and  28A-03,  15 
Apr  2003) 

DeCA  RECEIVED  approval  from  the  office  of 
the  undersecretary  of  defense  to  plan  new  com- 
missaries at  Marine  Corps  Support  Activity 
Richards-Gebaur,  Missouri,  and  Naval  Air 
Station/Joint  Reserve  Base  Willow  Grove, 
Pennsylvania. 

“THE  GIFT  of  Groceries”  commissary  gift  cer- 
tificates surpassed  the  $1  million  mark.  As  of  this 
date,  some  35,843  gift  certificates  had  been  issued 
at  a value  of  $1,009,430. 

COMMISSARIES  IN  Germany  opened  their 
doors  to  a new  patron  base,  when  twenty-five  hun- 
dred German  soldiers  were  granted  limited  shop- 
ping privileges.  The  Germans  were  performing 
guard  duty  on  sixty  American  installations  across 
the  country,  replacing  U.S.  service  members 
deployed  in  Iraq.  ( Vision , summer  2003,  p.  35) 

MILITARY  RETAIL  leaders  from  DeCA  and  all 
the  exchange  organizations,  including  the  Coast 
Guard  Exchange  Service,  and  the  Veterans’  Canteen 
Service,  met  for  a partnering  session  at  Arnold  Air 
Force  Base,  Tennessee.  The  major  topic  of  discus- 
sion was  how  to  strengthen  the  retail  services. 
(DeCA  news  release  38-03,  9 May  2003) 

THE  ANNUAL  customer  satisfaction  survey 
gave  DeCA  a score  of  4.42  out  of  5.00.  (DeCA 
news  release  45-03,  24  Jun  2003) 


COLIN  R.  McMILLAN,  former  assistant  sec- 
retary of  defense  for  production  and  logistics, 
and  formerly  the  first  DoD  supervisor  of  DeCA, 
died  at  his  ranch  in  southern  New  Mexico.  He 
was  67. 

THE  NEW  expanded  patron  council,  now  num- 
bering twenty-two  members  (up  from  eleven),  met 
at  DeCA  headquarters.  It  represented  retirees, 
active  duty,  spouses,  National  Guard,  Reserves, 
Coast  Guard,  and  military  associations. 


SEVERAL  EASTERN  Region  commissaries  per- 
severed through  an  electrical  power  outage  of  the 
northeastern  United  States  from  New  York  to  Ohio. 
The  event  was  the  worst  electrical  power  outage  in 
North  American  history.  Damages  at  the  commis- 
saries were  held  to  a nrinimum.  Most  of  the  affect- 
ed stores  had  power  thanks  to  their  installations  sup- 
plying them  with  emergency  generators;  others  had 
their  own  backup  generators. 

A MEMO  from  the  office  of  the  principal  deputy 
undersecretary  of  defense  for  personnel  and  readi- 
ness, to  the  secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  addressed  the  status  of  36  commissaries,  31 
of  which  had  not  met  the  criteria  for  continuing 
commissary  operations.  Of  these  commissaries, 
Fort  Monroe  had  already  closed  and  Bad  Aibling 
remained  open,  though  its  installation  had  closed. 
The  Defense  Department  approved  the  closure  of 
that  store,  as  well  as  eight  more  (seven  of  them 
overseas)  during  Fiscal  2004.  DoD  also  directed 
that  plans  be  submitted  to  close  6 more  in  the  same 
time  frame,  bringing  the  proposed  total  of  fiscal 


2003:  YONGSAN,  South  Korea.  The  CDC  crew  comes  outside  for  a group  photograph  on  a beautil 

DeCA  photo:  Gary  Warrix 


beautiful  summer  day  in  South  Korea. 
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2003:  WURZBURG, 

Germany.  Flags  of  the  fifty 
United  States  fly  above  the 
entrance  of  the  store  built  in 
1989,  with  16,331  square  feet 
of  sales  space.  The  store  fea- 
tured a delicatessen  and  bakery. 
By  2001  it  had  added  Home 
Meal  Replacements  to  its 
shelves  and  a Value  Mart  for 
bulk  item  sales. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy 
Wurzburg  commissary 


2004  closures  to  1 5;  another  1 9 were  to  come  under 
quarterly  scrutiny. 

DoD  later  reconsidered  these  actions,  but  many 
of  the  stores  named  still  eventually  closed  within  the 
next  few  years.  (Ez^C  News,  15  Nov  2003,  pp.  3, 11, 
61-62;  E&C  News,  15  Dec  2003,  pp.  3-4) 


2003:  BEFORE  ISABEL  As  Hurricane  Isabel  approached 

the  East  Coast,  commissary  employees  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base, 


Virginia,  covered  checkout  equipment.  This  precaution  showed  DeCA 
personnel  were  very  conscious  of  recent  history  and  the  expensive 
damage  hurricanes  had  wrought  (see  photo,  pages  400-01).  From  left: 
Naomi  Perez,  acting  assistant  front  end  manager;  Nancy  Johnson, 
front  end  manager;  Eunice  Clements,  cashier;  and  Eleanor  Taft,  teller. 


SEPT.  18-19,  2003 


HURRICANE  ISABEL  wreaked  havoc 
throughout  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey.  DeCA  headquarters  was  closed  due  to  a 
power  outage,  but  critical  computer  systems 
remained  online,  so  stores  were  still  able  to 
process  orders  and  receive  merchandise.  At  the 
height  of  the  hurricane  and  its  aftermath,  several 
Eastern  Region  stores  were  forced  to  close,  due 
to  power  outages  or  other  weather-related  prob- 
lems. Most  stores  opened  within  a day  or  two  of 
the  storm.  By  the  morning  of  September  24,  all 
stores  were  operating  except  for  the  commissary 
at  Bolling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  D.C. 


OCT.  20,  2003 


AFTER  A three-year  delay,  a plan  to  place  floor 
graphics  advertising  in  commissaries — a form  of 
merchandising  that  had  been  used  in  the  private 
sector  for  several  years — was  implemented.  Maj. 
Gen.  Mike  Wiedemer,  DeCA  director,  saw  it  as  a 
practice  of  civilian  industry  that  might  be  worth 
emulating.  (DeCA  news  release  64-03,  16  Sep 
2003) 


NOV.  3,  2003 


BEEF  SALES  were  down  in  the  public  sector  due 
to  price  increases  and  the  “Mad  Cow”  scare.  But 
they  were  up  in  the  commissaries,  where  the  addi- 
tional inspections  by  veterinary  personnel  may 
have  boosted  customers’  confidence  in  the  meat 
sold  there.  Commissary  beef  prices  remained 
lower  than  those  on  the  civilian  market.  (DeCA 
news  release  73-03,  3 Nov  2003).  When  it  was  sub- 
sequently announced  on  December  24  that  a cow 


DeCA  photo:  Norman  Brown. 


in  the  state  of  Washington  was  discovered  with  the 


if; 


2004:  WHIDBEY  ISLAND.  The  renovated  store  at  Naval  Air  Station  Whidbey  Island, 
located  in  picturesque  northwest  Washington,  features  a delicatessen,  bakery,  fresh  fish  and  seafood 
market,  produce  and  dairy  alcoves,  sushi  and  hot  rotisserie  chicken,  a seasonal  plant  section,  and  an 
in-store  ATM  machine.  The  renovated  store  increased  total  square  footage  from  39,408,  to  67,612 
square  feet,  sales  area  from  22,250  to  33,800  square  feet,  and  from  12  to  16  registers.  Its  seventy- 
four  employees  (most  of  them  working  part  time)  served  a customer  base  of  about  twenty-two  thousand 
people.  DeCA  photo:  Nancy  O'Nell 


disease,  both  the  government  and  the  commissaries 
remained  optimistic.  DeCA  assured  its  customers 
that  “all  beef  sold  in  commissaries  is  USDA- 
inspected,”  and  was  safe.  (DeCA  news  releases  80- 
03,  24  Dec  2003,  and  82-03,  30  Dec  2003) 


NOV.  24,  2003 


THANKS  TO  the  2004  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  Guard  and  Reserve  commis- 
sary shopping  became  unlimited.  Before,  it  had 
been  limited  to  twenty-four  visits  per  year,  which 
had  discouraged  convenience  trips  to  the  commis- 
sary to  buy  just  a few  items.  (DeCA  news  releases 
78-03,  16  Dec  2003,  and  81-03,  31  Dec  2003) 


JAN.  30,  2004 


selected  to  become  DeCA’s  chief  operating  officer. 
Retired  Air  Force  Col.  Ed 
Jones,  DeCA’s  director  for 
resource  management,  was 
named  the  agency’s  new  chief 
of  support.  (DeCA  news 
release  03-04,  28  Jan  2004) 

TO  OBTAIN  an  integrated 
approach  to  the  planning, 
direction,  control,  and  execu- 
tion of  agency  programs, 

DeCA  established  a systems 
engineering  element  at  its  headquarters  at  Fort  Lee. 


Ed  Jones 


DEC.  13,  2003 


DEC.  29,  2003 


JANUARY  2004 


JAN.  28,  2004 


U.S.  Military  History:  U.S.  forces  in  Iraq  cap- 
tured Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hussein  hiding 
in  a “spider  hole”  near  his  hometown  of  Tikrit. 

NAVY  VICE  Adm.  Charles  W.  Moore  Jr.,  suc- 
ceeded Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  Michael  E.  Zettler  as 
chairman  of  the  Commissary  Operating  Board. 

AAA 

viiiia 

RONALD  K.  Clark,  direc- 
tor of  the  Midwest  Region 
and  member  of  the  Senior 
Executive  Service,  retired 
after  a forty-three-year  com- 
missary career. 

SCOTT  Simpson,  director 
of  the  Eastern  Region,  was  Ronald  K.  Clark 


FEBRUARY  2004 


SELF-CHECKOUTS  were  installed  in  commis- 
saries at  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  and  McClellan,  California.  Scanner 
software  upgrades  allowing  scanning  of  coupons 
were  also  installed  at  those  locations.  (DeCA  news 
release  14-04,  16  Mar  2004) 


CECIL  SAUNDERS  was  named  DeCA’s  BRAC 
program  manager. 


MARCH  1,  2004 


DeCA  RECEIVED  its  second  consecutive 
“unqualified”  audit  opinion,  meaning  that  the 
agency’s  balance  sheet  accurately  and  truthfully 
reflected  its  financial  status  with  no  reservations. 
(DeCA  news  release  1 1 -04,  1 Mar  2004) 


MARCH  11,  2004 


International  Terrorism:  Ten  backpack  bombs 
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exploded  simultaneously  aboard  four  trains  at  three 
stations  in  Madrid,  Spain,  killing  1 99  and  wound- 
ing 1,450.  The  bombings  were  linked  to  the  Al- 
Qaeda  terrorist  network. 


APRIL  29,  2004 


MAY  2004 


AN  INDEPENDENT  study  recommended  that 
DeCA  not  implement  the  practice  of  variable  pric- 
ing. Charles  Abell,  principal  deputy  under  secre- 
tary of  defense,  said  he  was  satisfied  that  this  was  a 
thorough  and  impartial  review  that  “provides  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  rule  out  variable  pricing  as  a 
method  of  operation  for  DeCA.”  Maj.  Gen.  Mike 
Wiedemer  said,  “Variable 
pricing  is  not  a feasible  means 
to  reduce  taxpayers’  cost  while 
maintaining  a high  savings 
rate.”  (DeCA  news  release  24- 
04,  29  Apr  2004) 

MICHAEL  DOWLING 

was  appointed  to  the  Senior 
Executive  Service  as  director 
of  DeCA  Europe.  Dowling 


2004:  GRAND  FORKS  grand  opening,  July  13.  Patrick  B. 

Nixon,  who  at  this  point  was  DeCA  CEO,  speaks  at  the  grand  opening  of 
the  $10.3-million  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base  store  in  North  Dakota. 
Nixon  would  become  DeCA  director  in  June  2006. 

Air  Force  photo:  Tech  Sgt.  Anthony  Tyrell 


had  served  as  the  agency’s  deputy  director  of 
operations  and  product  support,  as  well  as  per- 
formance and  policy. 


JUNE  5,  2004 


U.S.  History:  Former  president  Ronald  Reagan, 

the  nation’s  fortieth  head  of  state,  died  at  his  home 
in  California  from  complications  related  to 
Alzheimer’s  disease.  He  was  ninety-three  years  old. 


AUG.  1,  2004 


DeCA  ALTERED  its  region  structure,  merging 
the  Midwest  with  the  East  and  leaving  three  regions: 
DeCA  West,  DeCA  East,  and  DeCA  Europe.  The 
San  Antonio  office  became  an  area  office  for  DeCA 
East.  (DeCA  news  release  47-04,  2 Aug  2004) 


SEPTEMBER  2004 


A SERIES  of  four  hurricanes  damaged  commis- 
sary facilities  throughout  the  southeastern  United 
States.  In  Florida,  Hurricane  Ivan  did  the  most 
damage,  striking  the  Florida  panhandle  and  mov- 
ing north.  Several  stores  in  the  state  were  closed 
five  days  or  more.  Naval  Station  Pensacola 
reopened  quickly  thanks  to  personnel  who  volun- 
teered to  help  clean  and  restock  the  store.  Ivan’s 
effect  on  commissaries  was  widespread  as  power 
outages,  downed  phone  lines,  and  impassable 
roads  affected  the  ability  of  grocery  distributors 
to  supply  forty  commissaries  in  the  Southeast 
with  groceries  even  in  locations  not  hit  by  the 
storm’s  rain.  This  was  a sobering  reminder  of 
why,  during  the  Cold  War,  when  any  catastrophe 
or  disaster  seemed  possible,  many  military  com- 
missaries had  their  own  warehouses  in  which  to 
keep  extra  stock. 


SEPTEMBER  - 
OCTOBER  2004 


DeCA’s  CUSTOMER  service  survey,  conduct- 
ed at  all  commissaries  worldwide  during 
September  and  October,  collected  responses  to 
fourteen  questions  from  more  than  twenty-one 
thousand  customers.  Customers  gave  the  highest 
overall  marks  ever — 4.55  out  of  5- — and  marks 
were  up  for  all  questions  compared  to  the  previ- 
ous customer  service  survey  conducted  in 
October  2003. 


OCT.  1,  2004 


MAJ.  GEN.  Michael  P.  Wiedemer  retired  from 
the  Air  Force  after  thirty-two  years  of  service.  He 
had  been  DeCA  director  since  August  2002.  CEO 
Patrick  Nixon  became  acting  director. 


OCT.  4,  2004 


NAVY  VICE  ADM.  Justin  D.  McCarthy  was 

appointed  acting  chairman  of  the  Commissary 
Operating  Board.  He  replaced  Vice  Adm. 
Charles  W.  Moore  Jr.  who  retired  October  1. 


2005:  TYNDALL  Air  Force  Base,  Florida.  Store  managers  pose  for  a photo,  from  left:  Tom  Crichton,  computer-assisted  ordering  (CAO); 
Roger  Davis,  meat  department  work  leader;  Casper  Jones,  produce  department  manager;  Tong  Anconetani,  assistant  front  end  manager;  Sue 
Drotter,  grocery  manager;  Steve  Paros,  store  administrator;  Supong  Davis,  front  end  manager;  Frank  Toves,  commissary  intern;  and  Mike  Yaksich, 
store  director.  The  Tyndall  commissary,  winner  of  the  Best  Large  Commissary,  CONUS  Award  for  2002  and  runner-up  in  2004,  was  built  in  1979 
and  was  renovated  in  1995.  Equipped  with  twelve  checkouts,  a deli,  and  a bakery,  it  had  a 34,680-square-foot  sales  area.  DeCA  photo:  Cherie  Huntington 


2004 


Technnology:  There  were  1.5  billion  cell  phones 
being  used  worldwide. 


JANUARY  2005 


FIRST  ISSUE  of  Military  Retailer  magazine,  pub- 
lished by  Downey  Communications  of  Bethesda, 
Maryland.  Retailer  combined  two  former  Downey 
magazines:  Military  Grocer  and  Military  Exchange, 
which  had  both  been  published  since  1991. 


JANUARY  2005 


PATRICK  B.  Nixon,  agency  CEO  and  acting 
director,  received  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Medal  for  Meritorious  Civilian  Service.  Charles 
Abell,  principal  deputy  undersecretary  of 
defense  for  personnel  and  readiness,  presented 
the  award  during  a ceremony  at  the  Pentagon. 
The  award  recognized  Nixon’s  creative  vision  and 
leadership  as  DeCA’s  CEO  from  June  2001  to 
August  2004. 


FEBRUARY  2005 


FOR  THE  third  straight  year,  DeCA’s  financial 
records  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the 
President’s  Management  Agenda.  (DeCA  news 
release  10-05,  8 Feb  2005) 


FEB.  5,  2005 


THE  DeCA  central  distribution  center  in 
Kaiserslautern,  Germany,  began  to  support 
AAFES  in  Iraq,  starting  with  58,000  pounds  (4,527 
cases)  of  beef,  donuts,  muffins,  cookies,  pastries, 
pies,  cheese,  lunchmeat,  bacon,  and  similar  items, 
valued  at  $126,995.  (Msg.,  Austin  S.  Romesburg, 
chief,  CDC  Kaiserslautern,  to  Dr.  Peter  D. 
Skirbunt,  4 May  2005) 


MARCH  24,  2005 


A MEMO  from  the  office  of  David  S.  Chu, 
undersecretary  of  defense  for  personnel  and 
readiness,  established  a Defense  Resale  Executive 
Board  to  “provide  advice  on  the  complementary 
operation  of  military  commissaries  and 
exchanges.”  Charles  Abell,  Chu’s  principal  under 
secretary,  was  to  be  the  board  chairman.  The 
board  membership  included  the  heads  of  com- 
missary and  exchange  systems,  as  ad  hoc  (non- 
voting) members,  as  well  as  the  assistant  secretary 
of  manpower  and  reserve  affairs  and  high-ranking 
logistics  personnel  from  each  of  the  four  major 
services.  The  board  was  to  meet  at  least  twice 
each  year.  ( "Exchange  and  Commissary  News,  Apr 
2005,  pp.  3,  122) 
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APRIL  7,  2005 


MAY  2,  2005 


MAY  13,  2005 


MAY  16-20,  2005 


JULY  7,  2005 


AUG.  24 , 2005 


PATRICK  NIXON,  CEO  and  acting  director  of 
DeCA,  testified  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee’s  Military  Personnel  subcommittee  on 
the  fiscal  2006  defense  budget.  This  hearing  was  a 
review  of  Military  Resale  and  Morale,  Welfare,  and 
Recreation  activities.  Witnesses  were  very  compli- 
mentary of  the  commissaries. 

JOHN  MIOLINO,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  military  community  and  family  policy, 
was  surprised  to  discover  the  Army  was  exploring 
the  idea  of  privatizing  commissaries.  Molino, 
speaking  for  DoD,  dismissed  the  idea.  “As  a 
department,  the  only  thing  we’re  pursuing  is  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  benefit  for  the  years  to  come.” 
(Federal  Times,  2 May  2005,  p.  9) 

THE  FIRST  BRAC  2005  list  was  announced.  It 
included  ten  bases  recommended  for  closure  on 
which  DeCA  had  stores,  and  suggested  decreases  of 
troop  levels  at  other  bases  with  stores.  However,  it 
also  proposed  to  increase  troop  levels  at  other  bases 
with  commissary  facilities  that  might  not  be  ade- 
quate for  the  new  troop  strengths.  DeCA  would 
possibly  lose  some  facilities  while  gaining  others. 
This  list  was  the  first  proposal;  it  was  not  final. 

DeCA  LEADERS  discussed  the  agency’s  future 
during  the  2005  DeCA  training  event  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  CEO  Patrick  Nixon  and  subsequent 
speakers,  including  Chief  Operating  Officer  Scott 
Simpson,  DeCA  West  Director  Rick  Page,  DeCA 
East  Director  Bonnie  Kanitz,  and  DeCA  Europe 
Director  Mike  Dowling, 
discussed  such  topics  as  base 
realignment  and  closure, 
restationing,  and  the  “store 
of  the  future.” 

International  Terrorism: 

Fifty-two  people  were 
killed  and  about  seven 
hundred  wounded  in 
London  when  a series  of 
coordinated  bomb  blasts 
struck  the  city’s  public 
transport  system  during  the 
morning  rush  hour. 


AUG.  26-29,  2005 


SEPT.  10,  2005 


Hopewell  (Virginia)  office  as  it  was  “consistent  with 
the  final  selection  criteria  and  Force  Structure 
Plan.”  At  the  same  time,  the  proposed  closures  of 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota,  Naval 
Submarine  Base  New  London  (Groton), 
Connecticut,  and  Naval  Shipyard  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire/Maine,  were  removed  from  the  BRAC 
list.  Naval  Air  Station  Oceana,  Virginia,  had  been 
added  to  the  list  by  the  commission,  but  action  on 
Oceana  was  suspended  for  six  months,  pending 
adjustments  to  be  made  by  the  state  of  Virginia  and 
the  city  of  Virginia  Beach  to  stop  urban  encroach- 
ment on  the  base,  and  for  the  Navy  to  do  some- 
thing about  noise  problems  caused  by  aircraft. 

HURRICANE  KATRINA  wreaked  havoc  on 
the  Gulf  Coast,  particularly  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  More  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred people  were  killed;  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  left  homeless,  and  more  than  $75  billion  in 
property  was  destroyed.  Most  of  the  death  and 
destruction  took  place  in  New  Orleans,  where  80 
percent  of  the  city  was  flooded  after  several  of  its 
levees  broke.  The  disaster  disrupted  commissary 
operations  at  Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center 
Gulfport  and  Keesler  Air  Force  Base  in 
Mississippi,  and  Naval  Support  Activity  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

A TEAM  of  DeCA  volunteers  and  base  engineers 
were  able  to  open  a temporary  commissary  at  Naval 
Construction  Battalion  Center  Gulfport,  Missis- 
sippi. The  temporary  five-thousand-square-foot- 


THE  BRAC  commission 
approved  the  merger  of 
DeCA’s  Midwest  and 
Eastern  regions  with  the 


2005:  GULFPORT,  Mississippi.  The  damage  from  Hurricane  Katrina  is  visible  on  the 
front  side  of  the  commissary  at  Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center  Gulfport.  By  September 
10,  less  than  two  weeks  after  the  Katrina  struck,  DeCA  opened  a temporary  commissary  on 
the  installation,  u.s.  Navy  photo 
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store  was  set  up  in  the  base’s  recreation  center.  The 
Gulfport  commissary  had  sustained  major  damage 
from  Hurricane  Katrina.  Walt  Taylor,  store  direc- 
tor, said  the  biggest  challenge  was  addressing  the 
logistics  associated  with  adapting  a recreation-ori- 
ented building  into  a supermarket  setting.  A twen- 
ty-man team  from  DeCA  headquarters  and  eight- 
een staff  members  from  Gulfport’s  commissary 
were  augmented  by  the  base’s  public  works  depart- 
ment and  local  Navy  engineers. 


SEPT.  29,  2005 


OCT.  20,  2005 


NOVEMBER  2005 


DEC.  31 , 2005 


FEB.  6-10,  2006 


THE  KEESLER  commissary  reopened  for 
seven-days-a-week  operations  at  a temporary  loca- 
tion— a 25,000-square-foot  facility — that  had 
served  as  the  base’s  community  center  prior  to 
Hurricane  Katrina.  The  commissary  would  operate 
at  its  temporary  site  until  a new  106,000-square- 
foot  facility  was  built.  On  the  same  day,  the  Naval 
Support  Activity  New  Orleans  commissary 
resumed  operations  in  the  same  facility  as  before 
the  storm. 

THE  DeCA  “Virtual  Commissary”  opened  for 
business.  Authorized  commissary  shoppers  could 
access  nmv.connnissanes.com  and  purchase  gift  baskets 
for  friends  or  family,  and  have  them  sent  anywhere 
in  the  world.  By  the  summer  of  2006,  the  site  would 
list  eighty  items,  ranging  from  snack  packs  to  assort- 
ments of  crackers,  canned  cheeses,  cookies,  candies, 
beverages  and  coffee  packs. 

WORLDWIDE  implementation  of  DeCA’s 
returned  check  process,  initially  undertaken  in 
2003,  was  completed. 

IBM  WAS  awarded  a five-year  contract  for 
DeCA’s  point-of-sale  technology  contract,  known 
as  the  Commissary  Advanced  Resale  Transaction 
System  (CARTS).  (DeCA  news  release  23-06,  10 
May  2006) 

jSKTf,  ATOv 

2006 

DECA  HELD  its  Strategic  Planning  conference 
at  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 


FEBRUARY  - 
MARCH  2006 


FOUR  PEOPLE  connected  with  the  U.S.  military 
in  Germany — two  of  them  with  the  commis- 
saries— inexplicably  contracted  a deadly  form  of 
meningitis.  Three  died,  one  of  whom  was 
Kimberly  Wesson,  who  had  been  a cashier  at  the 
Schweinfurt  commissary  since  July  2005.  Another, 
Christopher  Screen,  age  sixteen,  a bagger  at  the 
Kitzingen  commissary,  was  diagnosed  in  time 


MARCH  28,  2006 


MAY  9,  2006 


MAY  10,  2006 


JUNE  29,  2006 


SEPT.  25,  2006 


thanks  to  quick  action  by  his  parents,  who  were 
alert  to  the  symptoms  after  a public  awareness 
effort  followed  the  three  deaths  in  February.  The 
source  of  the  meningitis  was  never  discovered. 

DeCA  ANNOUNCED  that  a six-month  “local 
purchase”  produce  test  in  southeastern  Virginia’s 
Hampton  Roads  area  commissaries  had  achieved 
resounding  success.  This  was  the  first  step  in  DeCA’s 
worldwide  initiative  to  deal  directly  with  local  and 
regional  suppliers  for  the  produce  in  its  commis- 
saries. Before,  DeCA  had  bought  its  produce  exclu- 
sively from  Defense  Supply  Center,  Philadelphia. 

THE  COMMISSARY  at  Naval  Construction 
Battalion  Center  Gulfport,  Mississippi,  reopened 
less  than  eight  months  after  the  store  had  been 
heavily  damaged  by  Hurricane  Katrina. 

DeCA  ACHIEVED  an  “unqualified”  financial 
certification  for  the  fourth  straight  year.  (DeCA 
news  release  23-06,  10  May  2006) 

PATRICK  B.  NIXON  was  officially  named 
director  of  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency. 

| ARMY  LT.  GEN.  Ann  E.  Dunwoody  was 

appointed  chairman  of  the  Commissary  Operating 
Board.  Dunwoody  succeeded  Navy  Vice  Adm. 
Justin  D.  McCarthy,  who  had  served  as  acting 
chairman  since  October  4,  2004. 


OCT.  1,  2006 


DEC.  26,  2006 


DEC.  30,  2006 


JAN.  22,  2007 


MARCH  12,  2007 


DeCA  OBSERVED  its  fifteenth  anniversary. 

U.S.  History:  Gerald  Ford,  the  thirty-eighth  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  (1974-77),  died  at 
Rancho  Mirage,  California.  He  was  the  first  presi- 
dent not  to  be  elected  as  either  president  or  vice- 
president,  taking  office  after  President  Richard 
Nixon  resigned  in  1974. 

World  History:  Saddam  Hussein  was  hanged 
by  Iraqi  officials  in  Baghdad  after  having  being 
convicted  of  crimes  against  humanity  by  an  Iraqi 
court  on  November  5. 

2007 

DeCA  ANNOUNCED  that  Scott  Simpson,  chief 
operating  officer,  and  Richard  S.  “Rick”  Page, 
director,  DeCA  West  would  swap  jobs  effective  mid 
May.  (DeCA  news  release  03-07,  22  Jan  2007) 

DeCA  RECEIVED  its  fifth  straight  unqualified 


DeCA  BECAME  a model  organization  for  finan- 
cial accountability  after  receiving  the  highest 
score  in  DoD  for  its  fiscal  2006  statement  of 
assurance.  The  statement  of  assurance  represents 
an  agency  director’s  assessment  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  his  agency’s  internal  controls. 
(DeCA  news  release  20-07,  20  Mar  2007) 

DeCA  EUROPE  Director  Michael  Dowling 

was  named  to  succeed  Bonnie  Kanitz  as  director 
of  DeCA  East.  Kanitz  had  previously  announced 
her  retirement,  effective  in  August.  (DeCA  news 
release  23-07,  20  Mar  2007) 

U.S.  History.  A Virginia  Tech  student  killed  thir- 
ty-two members  of  the  university  community 

and  then  himself  in  Blacksburg,  Virginia,  in  the 
deadliest  school  shooting  rampage  in  U.S.  history. 


JULY  31,  2007 


AUG.  27,  2007 


OCT.  27-28,  2007 


DeCA  OPENED  the  U.S.  military’s  largest 
commissary  at  Naval  Base  San  Diego,  as 

patrons  flocked  to  the  126,000-square-foot  store 
for  the  grand  opening.  The  store  was  built  with  a 
separate  Grab-N-Go  entrance,  expanded  depart- 
ments, and  informational  kiosks. 


OCT.  30,  2007 


U.S.  MILITARY  commissaries  celebrated  their 
140th  anniversary.  On  this  date  in  1 867,  Congress 


200$:  CAMP  EAGLE,  south  * - 

Korea.'  DeCA’s  newest  commissary 
opened  at  Camp  Eagleipn  August  30. 

The  store  also  serves  military  stationed  . 
on  Camp  Long,  six  miles  away.  The 
4,000-square-foot  sales  floor  carries  all 
tfiefrrecessary .subsistence  of  soldier  life. 
Troops  in  the  Wonju  areaaffe  glad  they 
no  longer  have  to  make  a two-hour  drive 
to  the  commissaries  at  Ybngsan  or  Osan 
Air  Base.  l/.S.  Army  photo : Susan  Barkley 
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audit  opinion  for  fiscal  2006.  (DeCA  news  release 
19-07,  12  Mar  2007) 


authorized  the  Army  to  begin  selling  items  to  sol- 
diers of  all  ranks. 


MARCH  20,  2007 


MARCH  20,  2007 


APRIL  16,  2007 


APRIL  20,  2007 


JULY  1,  2007 


CHIEF  Operating  Officer 
Richard  S.  “Rick”  Page  was 

appointed  acting  director  of 
the  agency. 


Rick  Page 


DeCA  ANNOUNCED  that  Tom  Milks  was  the 

agency’s  newest  member  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  and  had  been  named 
director  of  DeCA  Europe. 

Milks’  region  director  assign- 
ment came  after  serving  four- 
teen months  as  the  agency’s 
director  of  sales.  He  replaced 
Michael  Dowling  as  DeCA 
Europe  director.  Dowling  suc- 
ceeded Bonnie  Kanitz  as 
director  of  DeCA  East. 

Tom  Milks 

THE  COMMISSARY  Operating  Board  changed 
its  name  to  Defense  Commissary  Agency  Board  of 
Directors. 


DeCA  DIRECTOR  Patrick 
Nixon  retired  from  federal 
service  and  accepted  appoint- 
ment as  president  of  the 
American  Logistics  Associa- 


"...  we  ask  so  very  much  of  our  service  members  and  their  families,  and  the  commissary  provides  a 
tangible  benefit  that  can  lift  some  of  their  burden.  ...Our  patrons  are  the  best  America  has  to  offer; 
and  we  have  a responsibility... to  provide  them  the  very  best  shopping  experience  we  can.” 

— Army  Lt.  Gen.  Ann  E.  Dunwoody,  chairman,  Department  of  Defense  Commissary  Operating  Board, 
during  an  interview  with  Exchange  and  Commissary  News,  April  2007. 


EPILOGUE 


WHEN  PATRICK  NIXON  was  appointed  the  new  director 

of  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency  in  June  2006,  the 
commissaries  had,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a direc- 
tor who  had  worked  at  store  level  as  a commissary  officer,  had  first- 
hand experience  with  store-level  operations,  and  understood  store- 
level  concerns.  He  had  been  an  enlisted  man,  had  been  employed 
by  a major  civilian  grocery  chain,  had  worked  his  way  up  the  com- 
missaries’ civilian  career  ladder  through  region  directorships  to  the 
top  spot  in  the  agency,  and  had  already  acquired  two  valuable 
years’  experience  as  acting  director.  All  boded  very  well  for  the 
future  of  the  agency  and  the  benefit. 

An  enthusiastic  student  of  history,  Nixon  was  well  aware  of  the 
commissary  legacy  he  inherited.  He  was  also  very  familiar  with  one 
of  the  phrases  engraved  on  the  north  entrance  to  the  National 
Archives  building  in  Washington,  D.C.:  “What  is  Past  is  Prologue.’’ 


006:  NCBC  G 

Acting  Director  Patrick  Nixon  (right),  who  would  soon  be  named  DeCA 
director,  helps  cut  the  ribbon  for  the  grand  reopening  of  the  Gulfport 
store  on  May  9,  2006.  With  Nixon  are  Representative  Gene  Taylor  (D- 
Mississippi,  left)  and  base  commander,  Capt.  George  Eichert  (mid- 
dle). The  reopening  took  place  just  seven-and-a-half  months  after  the 
store  had  been  heavily  damaged  by  Hurricane  Katrina.  It  was  appro- 
priate that  the  store  could  be  rebuilt  so  quickly  for  the  naval  con- 
struction battaMon  center  that  was  home  to  the  Navy  SeaBees,  who 


had  for 
tion  for 


e than  half  a century  established  a well-earned  reputa- 
repairing  all  sorts  of  facilities  in  record  time. 

DeCA  photo:  Ray  Johnson' 
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was  a wellness  campaign  that 

DeCA  began  in  partnership  with  the  military’s  medical  provider,  TRICARE,  to  highlight  healthful 
foods  available  in  military  commissaries.  In  concert  with  this  program,  DeCA  added  a military 
dietitian  to  its  headquarters  staff  in  2007  to  increase  opportunities  to  educate  customers  on 
how  to  select  meal  items  with  improved  nutritional  value.  In  combination  with  these  initiatives, 
selection  of  the  commissaries’  assortment  of  natural  and  organic  foods  continued  to  grow.  TOP 
PHOTO:  Maj.  Karen  E.  Fauber,  DeCA’s  first  agency  dietitian,  explains  the  benefits  of  nutrition  in 
front  of  a vegetable  and  fruit  display  at  the  National  Guard  public  affairs  conference  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  DeCA  photo:  Nancy  O’Neil  LEFT  PHOTO:  Tom  Milks,  at  that  time  director  of  the 
agency’s  sales  directorate,  stands  next  to  a prototype  of  the  wellness  information  kiosk  that  was 
being  tested  at  the  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  commissary  in  2006.  The  new  store  at  San  Diego  received 
kiosks  in  its  health  and  wellness  section  as  well  as  in  the  produce,  meat,  and  grocery  areas. 

DeCA  photo:  Kevin  L.  Robinson 


Still,  not  even  the  wisest  of  us  can 
always  predict  future  events  by  studying  the 
past.  History  provides  guidelines  and  gen- 
eral directions,  not  a road  map.  As  one 
scholar  has  said,  “History  doesn’t  really 
repeat,  but  it  echoes.”  Though  there  are 
few  (if  any)  outright  duplications,  there  are 
many  trends  similar  to  those  of  the  past. 

Nixon  knew  no  matter  what  course  he 
would  take  or  what  plans  and  decisions  he, 
his  staff,  and  the  Board  of  Directors* 
would  make,  the  future  was  still  uncertain. 
But  there  were  two  sure  things:  The  future 
would  bring  change;  and  the  benefit  was  in 
the  capable  hands  of  leaders  who  were 


well-acquainted  with  commissary  history, 
and  who  knew  how  to  make  history  work 
for  them.  They  knew  what  previous  leaders 
had  accomplished  and  what  obstacles  they 
had  overcome.  DeCA  leadership  was  well- 
prepared  for  future  challenges  and  had 
powerful  partnerships  in  Congress,  DoD, 
and  industry  to  help  strengthen  the  benefit. 
With  such  support  DeCA  could  make  the 
adjustments  necessary  to  successfully  meet 
future  changes  and  challenges. 

The  future  has  often  been,  and  very 
likely  will  continue  to  be,  very  different 
from  what  we  expect.  So,  when  consider- 
ing new  and  better  ways  of  doing  business 


and  the  future  of  the  commissary  benefit, 
there  is  no  telling  exactly  what  commis- 
saries will  be  like  in  future  decades.  Only 
one  thing  can  be  stated  with  any  assur- 
ance: As  long  as  any  major  threat  to  the 
United  States  exists,  and  as  long  as  the 
country  maintains  an  all-volunteer  force, 
commissaries  will  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  national  defense. 

Over  the  years,  many  predictions  have 
been  made  about  commissaries,  and  only  a 
very  few  have  proven  to  be  accurate.  Some 
of  the  most  obviously  erroneous  came  in 
1945,  when  it  seemed  that  most  of  the 
stores  were  going  to  be  closed.  Today,  as 


* — The  Commissary  Operating  Board  was  renamed  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency  Board  of  Directors  on  August  27,  2007. 
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many  changes  are  being  planned,  experi- 
ence shows  that  other,  unplanned  transfor- 
mations will  almost  certainly  occur. 

There  is,  for  example,  an  evolving  pic- 
ture of  what  the  “store  of  the  future”  will 
be  like.  Initially  called  DeCA’s  “prototype 
commissary  for  the  next  generation,”  the 
new  store  opened  at  Naval  Base  San  Diego 
in  2007  contains  many  possible  facets  of 
future  commissaries.  However,  stores  of 
the  future  will  follow  no  single  model. 
Rather,  they  will  fit  the  needs  of  their  cus- 
tomers based  upon  local  conditions. 

FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES 

Still,  this  history  would  be  remiss  if  it  did 
not  offer  some  general  sense  of  where 
experience  indicates  commissaries  are 
going.  Keeping  firmly  in  mind  that  histo- 
ry echoes  without  actually  repeating,  here 
are  several  predictions,  made  in  the  full 
realization  that  prophecy  is  a very  tricky 
and  thankless  business: 

■ Thanks  to  the  Internet,  there  will  soon 
be  ways  to  make  commissary  home  deliver- 
ies— or,  at  least,  make  commissary  Web  site- 
generated deliveries — possible  again. 

■ Commissaries  will  continue  to  come 
under  scrutiny  every  four  years  and  with 
every  new  president.  That  has  been  the 
case  with  new  presidential  administrations 
since  1928.  Whether  the  commissary  bene- 
fit remains  in  its  current  form  or  changes 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  Congress,  the  makeup  of 
which  change  every  election  year. 

■ Studies  and  committees  will  never 
completely  leave  the  commissaries  alone, 
but... 

■ As  long  as  the  Guard  and  Reserves 
have  full-time  shopping  privileges,  the 
draft  stays  dormant,  the  all-volunteer  mil- 
itary remains,  and  there  is  a tangible  threat 
from  terrorists  or  other  enemies,  the  com- 
missaries will  remain,  because  the  benefit 
they  provide  will  continue  to  be  important 
to  maintaining  a viable  military. 

A DISTORTED  SENSE  OF  HISTORY 

Commissary  proponents  who  are  slow  to 
recognize  history’s  lessons  and  importance 
need  to  be  reminded  that  for  many  years, 
commissary  opponents  used  a distorted 


version  of  history  while  attempting  to  dis- 
parage, belittle,  and  otherwise  damage  the 
commissaries’  image  and  credibility.  On 
several  occasions,  they  had  succeeded  in 
influencing  public  opinion  and  the  percep- 
tion of  Congress  so  as  to  seriously  endan- 
ger the  benefit. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  this  history 
has  been  written  has  been  to  inform  people 
as  to  the  true  origins  of  the  modern  com- 
missary system,  and  to  do  away  once  and 
for  all  with  the  “remote  post”  version  of 
commissary  creation.  For  decades,  com- 
missary opponents  said  (and  sometimes 
still  say)  that  “Commissaries  should  get 
back  to  their  original  purpose  and  stick  to 
selling  only  at  remote  posts.”  That  argu- 
ment was  convenient  and  simple:  close  the 
many  stores  located  in  urban  areas  like  San 
Antonio,  San  Diego,  Seattle,  or  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  or  at  least  turn  them  over  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  fact  that  the  “remote 
posts”  argument  was  false  never  stopped 
anyone  from  using  it. 

After  DeCA  demonstrated  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  in  the  mid- 
1990s  that  the  “remote  post”  myth  of 
commissary  history  was  fallacious,  the 
story  has  not  been  repeated  by  the  CBO. 
Others,  however,  still  use  it.  The  myth  was 
once  so  widespread,  and  was  once  so  wide- 
ly accepted  as  true,  that  it  may  well  begin  to 
resurface.  As  years  pass,  personnel  at  DeCA 
and  the  CBO  who  are  familiar  with  the 
truth  will  retire  or  move  on  to  other  jobs. 
New  commissary  people  who  remain  igno- 
rant of  the  truth  will  be  powerless  to  com- 
bat resurrected  old  misconceptions. 

Commissary  people  have  usually 
ignored  the  myth  because  they’re  too  busy 
on  a day-to-day  basis  bringing  the  benefit 
to  those  who  earned  it.  They  may  also 
ignore  the  myth  because  they  think  it 
doesn’t  matter — not  only  is  it  ancient  his- 
tory, it’s  not  even  true.  But  not  everyone  is 
aware  of  that,  least  of  all  freshmen  sena- 
tors and  representatives. 

This  is  not  a situation  in  which  silence 
yields  good  results.  Commissary  oppo- 
nents, or  those  predisposed  to  oppose 
commissaries,  do  take  notice,  and  are  all 
too  willing  to  accept  the  “remote  posts” 
myth  as  factual. 


As  previously  noted,  Nancy  Tucker,  long- 
time editor  of  Military  Market,  stated  in 
1 985,  “The  outpost  argument  is  a persistent 
one,  and  is,  therefore,  dangerous.”  The  more 
often  a simple  untruth  is  repeated,  the  more 
likely  uninformed  people  are  to  believe  it. 
And  in  widespread,  unquestioning  belief, 
there  is  considerable  danger.  Commissary 
people  need  to  be  aware  of  the  facts,  and 
they  need  to  keep  spreading  the  truth. 

COMMISSARY  STATUS  QUO 

There  are  many  reasons  for  keeping  com- 
missaries into  the  foreseeable  future.  We 
have  enumerated  many  of  them  in  these 
pages.  The  most  obvious  is  the  fact  that 
overseas  commissaries  provide  Americans 
stationed  in  foreign  countries  or  far-flung 
domestic  locations  with  familiar  products,  in 
a friendly  atmosphere,  at  affordable 
prices — “a  taste  of  home”  important  to  the 
upkeep  of  morale.  Private  companies  would 
be  unable  to  match  that  level  of  benefit. 

But  there  are  many  other  excellent  rea- 
sons. By  providing  savings  to  all  customers, 
whether  in  remote  locations  or  in  big  cities 
with  high  costs  of  living,  commissaries  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  compensation 
package,  vital  to  maintaining  an  all-volun- 
teer force.  They  encourage  people  to  re- 
enlist, preserving  a well-trained,  dedicated 
military,  making  sure  the  armed  forces’ 
training  investment  is  well-spent,  and  sav- 
ing the  expense  of  retraining  the  majority 
of  the  force  every  few  years.  More  impor- 
tantly, they  encourage  spouses  to  favor  re- 
enlistment, as  well,  and  the  spouse’s  opin- 
ion is  often  the  deciding  factor  in  making 
family  decisions. 

The  ever-increasing  use  of  food  stamps 
by  military  families  is  of  great  concern.  In 
fiscal  2006,  a total  of  $26,225,702  in  food 
stamps,  and  $28,866,647  in  WIC  (Women, 
Infants  and  Children)  coupons,  were 
redeemed  by  military  families  at  the  com- 
missaries. These  figures  do  not  include 
those  stamps  and  coupons  used  by  military 
families  who  shopped  somewhere  other 
than  the  commissary,  to  avoid  the  embar- 
rassment of  being  seen  by  their  peers  while 
using  food  stamps. 

In  congressional  testimony  and  in  cus- 
tomer surveys,  enlisted  families  have 
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2007:  GRAFENWOEHR,  Germany.  The  new  com- 
missary at  Grafenwoehr,  Germany,  is  pictured  a few  months 
before  its  September  26  grand  opening.  In  a shared 
AAFES/DeCA  shopping  center,  the  commissary  features  a deli, 
self-serve  bakery,  salad  bar,  and  dramatically  increased  retail 
space  and  products  to  accommodate  the  larger  troop  presence 
expected  in  the  near  future.  DeCA  photo:  Gem  Young 
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repeatedly  stated  that  commissaries  are 
essential  to  morale,  especially  when  a 
< ! range  of  duty  station  necessitates  a fami- 
y move.  Many  have  also  said  they  could 
not  continue  to  remain  in  the  military  with- 
out the  savings  their  commissary  benefit 
provides  for  a family  of  four,  for  whom  the 
estimated  savings  is  nearly  $3,000  per  year. 
The  $500  yearly  stipend  suggested  in  the 
2005  CBO  report  would  not  come  close  to 
making  up  the  difference. 

COMMISSARY  LEADERSHIP 

Commissaries  have  often  been  blessed  with 
visionaries  who  steered  the  benefit  through 
time  and  change.  By  nature,  such  people 
are  patient,  as  well  as  confident  that  their 
best  ideas  will  eventually  come  to  fruition. 
At  the  same  time,  most  of  them  have  real- 
ized it  is  difficult,  and  even  counterproduc- 
tive, to  try  to  force  changes  upon  people  or 
a system  not  ready  and  willing  to  accept 
them.  Therefore,  before  the  1970s,  com- 
missaries usually  clung  to  tried  and  accept- 
ed methods  of  operation,  often  lagging 
behind  the  private  sector.  Changes  in  the 
benefit  occurred  only  very  gradually,  and 
usually  only  locally. 

Three  decades  later,  patience  is  a luxury 
commissary  visionaries  cannot  always 
afford.  The  benefit  functions  in  a difficult 
environment,  where  immediate  results 
often  take  precedence  over  careful,  meas- 
ured progress.  Changes  arrive  with  break- 
neck speed,  and  the  Defense  Commissary 
Agency  now  strives  to  be  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  grocery  retailing  rather  than  lag- 
ging behind  it.  No  longer  is  a basic  knowl- 
edge ot  the  grocery  business  suihcient  for 
running  the  system;  more  than  ever  before, 
a grasp  of  economics,  business  trends,  pol- 
itics, and  technology’s  potential  are  essen- 
tial for  commissary  leadership. 

Even  as  this  history  was  being  readied 
for  publication,  several  major  changes  in 
commissary  leadership  took  place.  In 
August  2007,  Dr.  David  Chu,  undersecre- 
tary of  defense  for  personnel  and  readi- 
ness, announced  that  the  Commissar}" 
Operating  Board — the  governing  board  of 
the  commissary  system — had  changed  its 
name  to  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency 
Board  of  Directors.  This  was  done  to 


emphasize  the  agency’s  business  nature,  as 
well  as  the  board’s  focus  on  making  deci- 
sions that  were  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
commissary  customers.I 

In  October,  Patrick  Nixon  retired  from 
federal  service  to  become  the  president  of 
the  American  Logistics  Association,  which 
had  supported  commissaries  since  1920. 
Chief  Operating  Officer  Richard  S.  Page, 
DeCA’s  senior  SES,  became  acting  director. 
He  was  well-known  throughout  DeCA, 
and  the  agency  continued  to  flourish  dur- 
ing his  eight  months  at  the  helm.  In  May 
2008,  Philip  E.  Sakowitz  Jr.  became  direc- 
tor, and  Army  Reserve  Command  Sgt.  Maj. 
Victor  M.  Garcia  became  the  agency’s  sen- 
ior enlisted  advisor. 

VIEWS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

As  changes  occur,  the  infrastructure  sup- 
porting those  changes  will  of  necessity 
have  to  change,  as  well.  By  the  end  of 
2007,  the  Armed  Forces’  methods  of  car- 
rying out  their  missions  were  changing  in 
order  to  better  combat  the  threat  of 
worldwide  terrorism.  Overseas,  the  chang- 
ing political  and  military  situation  in  the 
post-Cold  War  world  prompted  the 
Defense  Department  to  plan  for  major 
redeployments,  leaving  most  of  their 
bases  in  central  Europe  and  establishing 
installations  in  eastern  Europe,  Africa,  or 
west  Asia.  This  would  enable  them  to 
monitor  events  in  the  Middle  East,  and  to 
be  in  position  to  take  action  as  appropri- 
ate. In  such  a scenario,  DeCA  might  well 
have  to  establish  stores  at  such  bases,  per- 
haps similar  to  those  that  had  existed  for 
decades  in  South  Korea. 

In  view  of  the  distinct  possibility  of 
force  realignments  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  resultant  base  closings  and  realign- 
ments, the  bottom  line  will  probably  show 
that  DeCA  will  lose  some  facilities  while 
gaining  others.  But  exactly  where  DeCA’s 
new  “stores  of  the  future”  will  be  placed  is 
open  to  speculation. 

Historically,  what  happened  inside  com- 
missaries has  usually  been  a reflection  of 
what  was  happening  in  the  civilian  grocery 
business,  as  well  as  how  the  citizens  of  this 
nation  viewed  the  military.  Today,  the  civil- 
ian grocery  industry  is  more  dynamic  than 


ever  before — and  the  commissaries  are 
keeping  pace.  In  fact,  in  some  areas,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  commissaries  are 
striving  to  set  the  pace.  Their  success  in  the 
long  run  will  depend  upon  the  viability  of 
emerging  technologies  and  the  commis- 
saries’ adaptability  to  unforeseen  events 
and  new  technologies  in  the  future. 

QUO  VADIS? 

It’s  an  ancient,  famous  question,  entirely 
applicable  to  the  commissaries  today: 
Where  are  the  commissaries  going? 

As  DeCA  looks  to  the  future,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  define  the  benefit  and  its  manage- 
ment structure.  There  is  a need  to  articulate 
as  many  positions  as  possible,  including  the 
requirements  of  a modern  supermarket — 
the  environment  in  which  DeCA  oper- 
ates— to  assure  the  stores  can  carry  those 
items  that  customers  expect  to  find,  assuring 
the  commissary  benefit  is  defined  and  sup- 
portable, and  that  the  criteria  for  their  exis- 
tence are  clear  and  understandable. 

Commissaries  need  to  be  poised  and 
ready  to  face  any  major  changes — such  as 
future  BRAC  actions,  troop  repositioning, 
and  the  ongoing  transformation  of  the 
Defense  Department.  When  recent  trans- 
formations began,  since  it  was  already  a 
consolidated  defense  agency,  DeCA  was 
well  ahead  of  other  activities  in  preparation 
for  the  Defense  Department’s  move  to  a 
total  force  concept. 

The  agency  needs  and  wishes  to  stay  on 
the  leading  edge,  to  be  the  example  to 
which  the  Defense  Department  can  point: 
DeCA  is  an  agency  that  is  experienced  at 
preparing  for  future  events;  DeCA 
stepped  up,  and  did  its  part;  and  DeCA  is 
ready  to  move  ahead  to  the  next  stage  of 
development. 

No  longer  content  to  follow  slowly  in 
the  footsteps  of  civilian  industry,  the  com- 
missaries have  now  taken  the  initiative  to 
be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  retail  grocery 
business.  The  future  is  constantly  changing, 
only  a moment  away,  and  is  happening 
even  as  you  read.  It  arrives  quietly  and  sud- 
denly, and  only  those  who  have  prepared 
for  it  will  be  at  all  ready.  More  than  at  any 
other  time  in  U.S.  history,  commissaries  are, 
in  fact,  busily  preparing  for  that  future. 
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2007:  ROTA,  Spain.  Rick 

Page,  acting  director  of  the  Defense 
Commissary  Agency,  speaks  during 
the  grand  opening  ceremony  for  the 
$24-million  DeCA/NEXCOM  mall  at 
Naval  Station  Rota  on  November  9. 
The  commissary  portion  of  the  mall 
cost  about  $12.7  million  and  boasts 
thirteen  thousand  line  items.  Rota 
provides  support  to  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet  units  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
other  activities  in  the  region. 

DeCA  photo:  Wally  Raynes 
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6.  Members  of  the  Jones  Commission,  1989 

7.  Service  Commissary  Systems  Headquarters  and  Region/Field  Offices, 

1989-90,  on  the  Eve  of  Commissary  Consolidation 

8.  Members  of  the  DeCA  Transition  Team,  1990-1991 
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11.  Locations  of  DeCA’s  Original  Commissaries,  October  1, 1991 

12.  Locations  of  DeCA’s  Commissaries  as  of  June  1,  2008 

13.  Commissary  Openings  and  Closures  under  DeCA,  1991-2008 
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16.  DeCA  Troop  Support  Personnel  Deployed  to  Support  Operations  in  Somalia  (1992-1994) 
and  Haiti  (1994-1995) 

17.  Proposed  BRAC  2005  Closures  of  Bases  with  Commissaries,  after  adjustments 
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California.  A customer  consults  with  a 
commissary  clerk.  Men  and  women  in 
uniform  filled  many  commissary  positions, 
from  stock  clerk  to  commissary  officer, 
from  1867  to  1997. 
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In  1927,  the  community  store  and  commissary  at  the  Naval  Proving  Grounds,  Dahlgren,  Virginia,  was  accused  by  local  merchants  of  unfair  competition.  This  is  the  first 
documented  instance  of  such  an  accusation  being  made  about  the  commissaries,  but  similar  claims  became  common  at  multiple  locations  in  later  years. 

The  story  is  best  to  Id  by  the  documents  themselves.  All  are  printed  here  as  originally  written,  complete  with  misspellings,  except  for  the  names  of  the  individuals  filing  the  com- 
plaints: to  protect  their families’  privacy,  only  their  initials  are  used  here. 


The  Initial  Petition  and  Allegations: 

(Source:  Dahlgren  Papers,  Getter  of  J.  F.  S.,  et  al,  to  Congressman  K Walton  Moore,  May  10,  1927.) 


Owens  Post  Office,  Virginia 
May  10,  1927. 

Hon.  R.  Walton  Moore, 

House  of  Rep.  Washington  D.C. 


Dear  Sir: 


We  the  undersigned  merchants  of  King  George  Co.,  state  of  Virginia,  do  take  this  means  of  petitioning  you  for  relief  in  regard  to  the  Stock  Co., 
which  is  running  a store  at  Dahlgren,  Va.,  on  the  government  reservation. 

They  pay  no  rent,  house  furnished  by  U.  S.  Government,  no  taxes  and  no  transportation,  as  Gov.  boats  haul  their  goods,  when  not  hauled  by  Gov. 
trucks  from  Fredericksburg,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  in  one  car  load  of  feed.  Now  under  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
compete  with  them  in  prices,  for  they  not  only  sell  to  gov.  employees  but  to  anyone  also  send  their  trucks  out  in  Virginia  to  deliver  and  take  orders; 
consequendy  we  and  the  State  are  losing  the  business.  It  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  one  store  going  out  of  business  and  if  some  action  is  not 
taken  many  more  will  have  to  close  the  doors. 

We  would  be  glad  if  you  would  investigate  this  matter  and  give  us  any  assistance  in  your  power. 

(Signed)  J.  F.  S. 

W.  H.  S. 

M.  L.  M. 

C.  B.  G. 

W.  T.  A. 

E.  R.  M. 

Congressman  Moore  forwarded  the  petition  to  Rear  Admiral  C.  C.  Bloch,  USN,  the  Chief  of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  On  May  16,  the  Admiral  sent  it  on  to 
Captain  H.  R.  Stark,  USN,  the  Inspector  of  Ordnance  in  Charge  at  Dahlgren,  who  supplied  a detailed,  sixteen-point  rebuttal  to  the  accusations  of  the  seven  merchants. 


The  Most  Pertinent  Portions  of  Those  Sixteen  Points: 

1.  The  store  in  question  is  the  Dahlgren  Community  Store  located  on  the  station. 

2.  This  store  is  operated  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  federal  employees  of  this  station.  It  is  under  direct  supervision  of  the  Inspector  and  a Board 
of  Control  composed  of  three  commissioned  officers  and  two  civil  service  employees. 

3.  No  individual  owns  any  stock  in  the  store,  or  makes  any  profit  from  its  sales.  The  store  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a community  store.  Merchandise 
is  sold  only  at  such  profit  as  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  store. 

4.  The  store  is  self-supporting.  All  operating  expenses,  salaries  of  the  Store  Manager  and  Clerks,  insurance,  etc.,  cost  of  delivery  truck,  etc.,  are  paid 
for  by  the  store. 

5.  When  the  Proving  Ground  was  established  [in  1918],  the  federal  employees  had  to  import  their  provisions  from  Washington,  Fredericksburg, 
Indian  Head,  or  Quantico.  Such  individual  distant  supply  was,  obviously,  unsatisfactory.... 

8.  The  enclosed  petition  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  store  sold  extensively  to  other  than  employees  of  the  station.  This  is  not  the  case.  Monthly 
average  sales  to  [persons]  other  than  employees  are  about  $75.00.  Outside  purchases  are  only  occasional.  The  station’s  store  sells  to  the  countryside 
families  only  when  they  call  at  the  store,  and  this  is  usually  for  a class  of  goods  which  the  country  stores  in  this  vicinity  do  not  carry,  such  as  fresh 
meats,  citrus  fruits,  and  some  brands  of  canned  goods.. ..Such  sales  have  not  been  prohibited,  as  it  is  station  policy,  wherever  possible,  to  assist  the 
nearby  Virginia  farmers  in  any  way  it  can  without  interfering  with  outside  interests.  In  any  case,  the  station  has  never  solicited  outside  trade — out- 
siders have  come  to  the  store  for  an  occasional  purchase.  In  the  interest  of  good  will  to  the  Virginia  countryside,  the  store  has  not  denied  such  prac- 
tice. 

9.  The  stores  maintained  by  the  signers  of  the  petition  cater  to  the  farmers  and  other  families  living  in  their  respective  vicinities.  The  farmers  have, 
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as  a rule,  their  own  butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  meats.  These  stores  do  not  trade  in  the  variety  and  kind  of  groceries  and  staples  sold  to  the  employ- 
ees at  the  Proving  Ground  by  the  Dahlgren  store.  For  instance,  there  is  no  fresh  meat  market  at  any  store,  except  for  the  Dahlgren  store,  this  side 
of  Fredericksburg. 

10.  Since  this  store  is  on  a Federal  Reservation,  and  operated  without  profit  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  employees,  no  Virginia  State  Tax  is  paid. 
The  question  of  a state  license  was  recently  brought  to  the  Inspector's  attention.  A letter  from  the  State  Tax  commissioner,  relating  to  the  store  tax, 
and  the  Inspector's  reply  thereto,  are  enclosed.... 

11.  Referring  to  the  statement  “Government  boats  haul  their  goods”:  Fresh  meats  and  green  provisions  purchased  in  Washington  by  the  store  are 
transported  to  Dahlgren  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Porpoise,  a Government  passenger  boat  operating  between  Washington,  Indian  Head,  Quantico,  and 
Dahlgren.  This  boat  transports  federal  employees,  and  their  effects,  free  of  charge.  Before  the  store  was  established,  individuals  ordering  provi- 
sions...had  them  transported  on  the  Porpoise.  Approximately  60%  of  the  store’s  goods  come  in  this  way.  Other  food-stuffs  purchased  come  in  by 
way  of  Pope's  Creek,  Md.,  or  from  Fredericksburg,  and  are  transported  on  the  same  commercial  carriers  that  supply  the  stores  operated  by  the  sign- 
ers of  the  petition.  Referring  further  to  the  statement...  “hauled  by  Government  trucks  from  Fredericksburg”....  the  petitioners  seized  on  the  only 
trip  of  this  kind  made  within  the  last  twenty  months.. ..For  this  trip,  the  store  reimbursed  the  Government  for  gasoline,  oil,  chauffeur  [driver],  plus 
35  % overhead,  all  in  accordance  with  the  Accounting  Officer's  Manual.  The  charge  to  the  store  for  this  one  trip  was  $19.00. 

12.  The  country  stores  near  the  Station  do  make  sales  to  employees  of  the  Proving  Ground,  and  to  transients.  It  is  the  Inspector’s  opinion  that  these 

stores  benefited  by  the  Government  activities  at  Dahlgren,  and  most  of  them  have  been  established  since  the  Proving  Ground  came  into  existence. 
However,  these  stores  are  so  located,  with  the  exception  of  one  operated  by  J.  F.  S.,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  them  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  Dahlgren  employees,  as  the  following  table  plainly  indicates:- 

Owner  of  Store.  Distance  from  Dahlgren. 

J.  F.  S.  — Close  by. 

H.  M.  S.  --  3-miles. 

C.  B.  G.  — 6-miles. 

W.  T.  A.  - 7-1 /2-miles. 

E.  R.  M.  — 16-miles. 

*M.  L.  M.  — 2-1 /2-miles. 

’s  store  operates  in  a colored  community  for  colored  customers. 

13.  Five  of  these  seven  stores  (the  exceptions  being  of  H.  M.  S’s  and  W.  T.  A’s)  were  started  after  the  station  was  established. 

14.  The  Inspector  has  received  frequent  reports  which  plainly  indicate  that  J.  F.  S.  is  the  agitator  against  the  Dahlgren  Community'  Store.  It  is  well 

understood  that  J.  F.  S.  was  responsible  for  the  tax  inquiry  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  is  apparent  that  the  true  status  of  the  store  was  misrepresent- 
ed to  the  Virginia  State  authorities. 

15.  The  petition  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  store  which  it  alleges  was  forced  to  close  its  doors  with  the  plain  insinuation  that  the 
Dahlgren  store  forced  this.  The  store  in  question  was  built  and  operated  by  J.  E.  Wilkerson,  a station  employee.  Its  shelves  were  primarily  stocked 
with  clothing.  Wilkerson  informed  the  Inspector  that  competition  with  the  Station  store  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  failure.  He  has  made  a volun- 
tary statement  with  regard  to  this,  which  is  enclosed. 

16.  In  conclusion,  the  Dahlgren  store  administers  to  the  needs  of  this  station  in  food,  and  in  a way  that  no  other  store  now  established  in  this  vicin- 
ity could.  Its  sole  purpose  is  in  the  interest  of  self-preservation  for  station  employees. 

(Source:  Dahlgren  Papers,  Capt.  H.  R.  Stark,  USN,  Inspector  of  Ordnance,  to  Rear  Adm.  C.  C.  Bloch,  USN,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  May 
24,  1927.)  [ emphasis  added\ 


Upon  receiving  this  reply  from  the  inspector  at  Dahlgren , Admiral  Bloch  wrote  to  Congressman  Moore 

[emphasis  added\: 

There  is  a cooperative  community  store  on  the  Naval  Station  at  Dahlgren.  No  one  receives  any  profit  from  the  store.  ...  receipts  from  the  sales 
of  the  store  are  used  to  support  the  expenses  of  maintaining  it  and  the  general  aim  is  to  have  the  store  just  carry  itself  without  producing  any  prof- 
it. ... 

The  store  does  not  cater  to  the  general  public.. .the  average  sales  per  month  of  this  nature  amount  to  only  about  $75.00,  which  is  only  about  one 
percent  of  the  business  of  the  store.  ... 

With  reference  to  the  complaint  of  the  petitioners,  it  can  be  said  that  the  store  is  not  a stock  company  store,  nor  have  any  government  trucks  ever 
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hauled  material  from  Fredericksburg  to  Dahlgren  without  cost  to  the  store.  ... 

Of  the  six  petitioners,  only  one  has  a store  close  by  the  station.  ... 

Recently,  one  of  the  petitioners  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  tax  authorities  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  and,  after  investigation,  the  Counsel 
for  the  State  Tax  Commission,  Mr.  W.  Warren  Wall,  decided  as  follows: 

“Since  the  store  in  question  is  run  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector  of  Ordnance  in  charge  of  the  Station  ...  and  since  this  store  is  run  pri- 
marily for  the  necessity  and  convenience  of  the  officers  and  personnel  of  employees  or  the  government,  residing  at  the  naval  Proving  Grounds,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  store  is  an  instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government  and  hence  is  not  subject  to  taxation  by  State  authorities.  ...” 

(Source:  Dahlgren  Papers,  Rear  Admiral  C.  C.  Bloch,  USN,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  to  Hon.  R.  Walton  Moore,  House  of  Representatives, 
undated.) 

This  exchange  put  an  end  to  protests  by  the  civilian  merchants  in  the  Dahlgren  area.  The  essential  facts  have  important  modern  parallels,  and  thus  should  not  be  lost  on  mod- 
ern readers:  (1)  sotne  of  the  merchants  did  business  with  people  from  the  naval  station,  (2)  they  profited from  that  business,  and  (3)  five  of  the  seven  merchants  filing  the  peti- 
tion, including  the  leader  of  their  group,  had  not  even  opened  their  stores  until  the  station  had  already  been  established. 

These  points  are  essentially  the  same  arguments  available  to  the  commissaries  when  confronted  by  similar 
accusations  today: 

1)  Had  the  station  not  existed,  five  of  these  seven  men  might  well  never  have  gone  into  business  in  the  first  place.  Similarly,  without  modern  bases, 
most  of  today’s  merchants  (of  all  types)  in  the  vicinity  would  have  far  less  business.  Their  patrons  include  active  duty  members  assigned  to  the  base, 
civilian  employees  of  the  base,  and  retired  military  who  settled  near  the  base  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  medical,  dental,  commissary,  and  exchange 
facilities  available  there. 

2)  Commissaries  on  many  present-day  bases  pre-date  many  nearby  businesses.  This  is  especially  true  of  Air  Force  bases,  which  were  originally  built 
away  from  large  population  centers  because  they  needed  plenty  of  room  for  flying  instruction,  practice,  and  scheduled  air  traffic.  Therefore,  many 
businesses  existing  near  these  bases  today  were  established  only  after  the  base  was  well-established,  and  the  surrounding  area  was  gradually  devel- 
oped and  populated  as  the  nearby  towns  spread  toward  the  bases.  Other  businesses  were  established  specifically  to  take  advantage  of  the  on-base 
population,  the  population  that  had  grown  around  the  base,  and  the  traffic  of  civilians  working  on  the  base.  In  all  cases,  the  base — and  the  com- 
missary— were  first  to  arrive  upon  the  scene,  while  cities  grew  up  around,  and  sometimes  because  of,  the  bases. 

3)  Further,  while  commissary  customers  can  shop  at  civilian  stores  if  they  wish,  civilians  cannot  shop  at  commissaries.  Therefore,  it  is  only  possible 
for  civilian  stores  to  attract  customers  from  the  commissaries,  and  not  the  other  way  around. 

4)  So  the  bottom  line  really  is,  “if  there  really  is  competition  between  commissaries  and  the  local  stores,  then  exacdy  who’s  competing  with  whom?” 
The  argument  that  the  commissaries  are  no  longer  needed  because  there  are  now  grocery  stores  in  the  near  vicinity  ignores  the  history  of  local  eco- 
nomic development  and  demographics,  and  is  beside  the  point.  It  ignores  the  basic  premise  of  the  commissaries:  Wherever  the  commissaries  are 
located,  in  a city  or  in  the  midst  of  a desert,  they  will  provide  a cost  savings  to  their  customers  in  comparison  with  the  nearest  civilian  stores.  They 
therefore  contribute  to  the  military’s  quality  of  life  and  encourage  enlistment  and  re-enlistment. 


Closure  of  24  Stores  by  the  Services  in  a Concession 
to  the  Philbin  Commitee,  1949 


A letter  to  Congressman  Carl  Vinson  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Armj  (Gordon  Gray),  Navy  (Francis  P.  Matthews),  and  Air  Force  (W.  Stuart  Symington)  confirmed  that 
twenty-four  commissaries  had  been  closed  as  per  the  22  August  agreement  between  Rep.  Philbin  and  the  armed  services. 


However,  the  secretaries  made  their  displeasure  known,  saying: 

“The  Department  of  Defense  views  as  serious  the  detrimental  effect  on  morale,  welfare  and  the  additional  financial  burdens  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  our  enlisted  men  as  a result  of  the  disestablishment  of  commissary  stores.  It  is  proposed  that  the  entire  question  of  commissary  oper- 
ations be  reviewed  in  light  of  the  above  facts.  This  review  would  include  a study  of  the  advisability  of  reopening  any  of  the  foregoing  commissary 
stores  and,  if  the  particular  military  department  concerned  decides  that  the  closing  of  such  store  has  worked  a hardship  on  military  personnel,  such 
Service  may  reopen  each  store. 

“Time  has  now  permitted  the  accomplishment  of  a nation-wide  survey  of  all  Department  of  Defense  commissaries.  This  survey  has  shown  that 
the  impact  of  the  closing  of  commissaries  on  the  serviceman  is  substantial.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  armed  services,  the  commissary  privi- 
lege has  been  integral  to  service  life  [time-wise,  this  was  an  exaggeration].  It  was  early  written  into  law.  It  was  thoroughly  considered  by  the  Hook 
Commission  which  deemed  it  balanced,  to  a large  extent  by  the  hardships  and  disadvantages  of  military  life,  and  not  to  be  considered  as  either  more 
prevalent  or  superior  to  like  privileges  frequendy  occurring  in  industry.  This  privilege  is  of  more  concern  to  the  married  serviceman  today  than  ever 
before.  In  his  interests  and  in  those  of  the  entire  defense  establishment,  as  well  as  [those  of]  the  American  people,  it  should  be  preserved. 

“The  closing  of  commissaries  affects  not  only  the  serviceman  but  also  retired,  disabled  personnel  and  dependents  of  deceased  veterans,  to  whom 
commissary  privileges  have  only  recently  been  extended.  In  view  of  the  above,  the  Department  of  Defense  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  any  pro- 
posal substantially  to  alter  the  basic  commissary  statutes  should  be  implemented  only  by  formal  congressional  action  to  amend  or  rescind  the  laws.” 


The  Stores  That  Were  Closed  and  Later  Reopened:  (Note:  dates  of  closure  and  reopening  are  usually  unconfirmed  or  unavailable 


Store  location 

Service  affiliation 

Naval  Air  Station  Alameda,  California 

Navy 

Naval  Base  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Navy 

Fort  Hamilton,  New  York 

Army 

Fort  Lawton,  Washington 

Army 

Fort  McPherson,  Georgia 

Army 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Navy 

Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  Pennsylvania 

Air  Force 

Naval  Base  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Navy 

Naval  Base  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

Navy 

San  Bernardino  Air  Force  Base  [later,  Norton  AFB],  California 

Air  Force 

Schenectady  General  Depot,  New  York 

Army 

Stores  Closed  and  not  Reopened 

Store  location 

Charlotte  Quartermaster  Depot,  North  Carolina 

Chatham  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia 

Naval  Supply  Depot  Clearfield,  Ogden,  Utah 

Eleventh  Naval  District,  Pacific  & E Street,  San  Diego,  Califonia 

Fort  Banks,  Massachusetts 

Fort  Crockett,  Texas 

Kansas  City  Record  Center,  Missouri 

Memphis  General  Depot,  Tennessee 

Oliver  General  Hospital,  Georgia 

St.  Louis  Administration  Center,  Missouri 

U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Maryland 

Yerba  Buena  Island,  San  Francisco,  California 


Service  affiliation 

Army 

Air  Force 

Navy 

Navy 

Army 

Army 

Army 

Army 

Army 

Army 

Navy 

Navy 


(Source:  Ltr,  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Gordon  Gray),  Navy  (Francis  P.  Matthews ),  and  Air  Force  (W.  Stuart  Symington)  to  Congressman  Carl  Vinson,  3 March  1950, 
in  Binder,  ‘legislation:  Uniform  Operation  of  commissary  stores,  1951 , 1952,”  on  file  with  the  DeCA  historian.) 


Comic  Relief:  Armed  Services  Food  Slang 


mamaa 

j|  HE  FOLLOWING  ARE  HALLOWED,  historical  military  (and  sometimes  civilian)  slang  terms  for  food,  or — one  of  the  military's  favorite 

H pastimes — using  food  terminology  to  graphically  (and  gruesomely)  describe  something  entirely  different.  Their  use  dates  back  at  least  as  far 

i as  indicated,  and  several  are  thousands  of  years  old.  Some  have  become  obsolete,  but  others  are  still  in  use,  and  many  have  become  com- 

monly used  by  civilians.  Still  others  have  entered  the  dictionary  as  words  in  their  own  right. 

The  reader  should  take  no  offense  to  any  of  the  terms  listed  here.  This  is  not  intended  to  be  a politically  correct  list,  but  it  is  intended  as  an  accu- 
rate compilation  of  social  idioms — a study  of  some  of  the  jargon  that  was  popular  at  a given  point  in  time.  Some  of  the  terms  are  still  humorous, 
and  others  will  make  a person  wince — which  shows  how  timeless  they  really  are,  since  inspiring  those  reactions  was  their  original  intent! 

This  list  should  not  be  taken  as  complete  or  all-inclusive,  for  two  main  reasons: 

(1)  Only  those  terms  the  author  considers  printable  have  been  included.  Had  all  the  possible  vulgar,  profane,  unseemly,  sexist,  racist,  gross,  and 
generally  crude  terms  that  have  been  unearthed  been  included,  the  list  would  be  twice  the  size  it  is.  A small  sampling  of  these  offensive  terms  have 
been  included,  but  they  are  nothing  compared  to  some  of  the  terms  that  were  simply  too  objectionable  to  be  printed. 

(2)  In  the  military,  it  is  as  traditional  to  create  clever  new  terms  as  it  is  to  gripe  about  the  food,  no  matter  how  good  or  bad  it  really  is.  Terms  are 
forever  being  created;  some  catch  on,  while  others  don’t;  some  are  in  widespread  use,  while  others  are  stricdy  localized.  That  means  terms  are  being 
created  even  as  the  reader  scans  these  pages. 

When  terms  are  credited  to  one  service  over  another,  this  is  not  meant  to  imply  exclusive  use,  but  rather  indicates  either  (1)  the  service  with  which 
the  term  apparently  originated,  or  (2)  the  service  that  seems  to  have  used  it  most  often.  The  same  goes  for  time  periods  of  usage;  while  a term  may 
be  labelled  “World  War  I,”  that  does  not  mean  it  was  used  only  during  World  War  I.  (This  writer’s  father,  for  example,  referred  to  American  soldiers 
as  “Doughboys”  all  his  life,  eight  decades  after  World  War  I ended;  “GIs”  simply  never  caught  on  with  him.) 

The  primary  printed  sources  for  compiling  this  listing  were  Bruce  Catton’s  Mr.  Lincoln’s  Army;  Paul  Dickson’s  Chow:  A Cook’s  Lour  of  Military  Food; 
the  Stackpole  Company’s  Army  Almanac,  and  Erna  Risch’s  Quartermaster  Corps:  Organisation,  Supply,  and  Services.  However,  terms  seem  to  constandy 
turn  up  from  dozens  of  other  (and  often  completely  unexpected)  sources.  Readers  familiar  with  other  food-related  or  commissary-related  slang  terms 
are  encouraged  to  contact  the  DeCA  historian:  1300  E Avenue,  Fort  Lee,  VA,  23801-1800. 


AIRWING  ALPO:  any  Meal,  Ready-to-Eat  (MRE).  Alpo  referred  to  a 
brand  name  of  pet  food.  ( Gulf  War , 1990-91 ) 

ALBATROSS:  roasted,  boiled,  or  stewed  chicken.  [Naiy  and  Marines,  South 
Pacific,  World  War  IT) 

ALFALFA:  World  War  I term  for  dehydrated  vegetables,  especially  carrots, 
which — if  improperly  handled — developed  a grasslike  aroma  and  flavor. 
This  was  the  subject  of  one  popular  ditty  among  the  American  troops: 
“They  feed  us  carrots  every  day 
Which  taste  just  like  alfalfa  hay 
Hinky,  dinky,  parlay  voo!”* 

* — To  an  American  doughboy  in  Trance,  'Parlay  Woo  ” was  how  one  spelled — or  at 
least  pronounced — 'Parle^vous,”  meaning,  of  course,  “Do you  speak  [name  of  lan- 
guage]?” 

ARKANSAS  TOOTHPICK:  a large  knife;  specifically,  a Bowie  knife. 
( Mexican  War,  Civil  War,  Indian  Wars) 

ARMORED  COW:  canned  condensed  milk.  ( World  War  IT) 

ARMORED  HEIFER:  same  as  above. 

ARMORED  RATION:  also,  armor  ration.  Civil  War — referred  to  the 
standard  marching  ration;  World  War  I — emergency  ration;  Civil  War, 
Spanish-American  War,  World  Wars  I and  II  — any  ration  in  a can. 

ARMY  CHICKEN:  beans  and  franks.  ( World  War  II) 

ARMY  STRAWBERRIES:  prunes.  ( World  War  II) 

AXLE  GREASE:  butter.  [World  War  II,  Navy) 

BAGS  OF  MYSTERY:  sausages.  [World  War  II). 

BALTIMORE  STEAK:  calf’s  liver.  [World  War  II,  Navy) 

BAMBOO  JUICE:  vine.  [Army  Air  Force,  World  War  II,  South  Pacific ) 
BARK  JUICE:  bootleg  liquor.  [Union,  Civil  War) 

BATTERY  ACID:  very  strong  coffee.  [World  War  II) 

B.C.:  These  initials,  sometimes  stamped  on  boxes  of  hardtack,  stood  for 


“brigade  commissary,”  but  the  soldiers  were  fond  of  saying  it  actually 
stood  for  the  hardtack’s  date  of  being  produced! 

BEAN  GUN:  mobile  kitchen.  [World  Wars  I and  II) 

THE  BIG  PANTRY:  military  nickname  for  a local  commissary.  It  has 
most  frequently  and  famously  applied  to  the  commissary  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  starting  in  the  1960s.  Used  by  all  services,  post- World  War  II. 
BLACK  SOUP:  coffee.  [World  War  II) 

BLONDE  AND  SWEET:  Today,  when  asked  by  a waitress  how  a man 
wants  his  coffee,  this  response  might  well  get  him  slapped,  or  at  least 
accused  of  boorishness,  womanizing,  sexism,  male  chauvinism,  or  all  of 
the  above.  But  during  World  War  II,  men  in  every  service  (although  the 
Navy  claims  to  have  been  the  originator)  found  this  a novel  way  of  describ- 
ing how  they  liked  their  coffee:  that  is,  with  sugar  and  cream.  If  the  phrase 
was  spoken  to  a blonde  waitress,  then  it  was  an  obvious  means  of  flirta- 
tion. 

BLOOD:  catsup;  common  military  use.  (World  War  II) 

BONE:  to  study,  to  memorize,  or  become  very  familiar  with.  Usually  used 
with  up:  “I  have  to  bone  up  on  my  math.”  The  term  may  well  have  origi- 
nated with  a nineteenth-century  scholar  named  Bohn  who  wrote  sum- 
maries of  various  texts  so  students  would  have  an  easier  time  understand- 
ing them. 

BOUNCING  GLASS:  the  white,  nearly  unbreakable  military  china,  [all 
services,  World  War  II,  Korea) 

BUBBLE  DANCING:  dishwashing.  Use  of  this  word  was  a way  of  mak- 
ing a dreary  job  sound  a little  more  exotic,  [all  services,  World  War  II) 

BUG  JUICE:  Kool-Aid  and  other  powder-based  fruit  drinks.  ( World  War 
II  - present) 

BUMBOAT,  BUM  BOAT,  BUMBOATERS,  BUM  BOATERS,  and 
variations  such  as  BUM  BOATSMEN,  BUMBOAT  WOMAN,  and 
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simply  BUMS:  peddlers  in  port;  suppliers  of  various  items  to  sailors 
aboard  ship  in  port;  the  Navy  version  of  a suder,  with  a similarly  unsavory 
reputation.  These  merchants  utilized  every  imaginable  type  of  small-to- 
medium-sized  boat  to  make  their  way  to  the  ships  anchored  in  their  local 
harbor.  In  a ship’s  home  port,  licensed  bumboaters  were  often  allowed  to 
come  aboard.  In  foreign  ports,  this  was  seldom  permitted. 

The  bumboats  were  patronized  by  all  the  navies  of  the  world  as  a way 
of  making  goods  available  to  the  men  on  their  ships.  This  became  more 
and  more  impractical  as  ships  got  larger,  the  main  open  decks  consequent- 
ly got  further  from  the  water,  and  the  crews  grew  ever  larger.  After  1924, 
many  years  after  the  Navy  established  commissaries,  ships’  stores,  and 
ships’  stores  ashore,  the  men  of  the  U.S.  Navy  were  no  longer  allowed  to 
purchase  from  these  vendors. 

Most  people  today  do  not  know  what  a bumboater  was,  but  they  were 
once  familiar  figures  to  the  general  public.  In  1878,  when  “a  Bumboat 
Woman  of  Portsmouth”  [England]  was  one  of  the  main  characters  in 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  comic  opera  H.M.S  Pinafore,  the  playbill  gave  no 
explanation  of  her  title;  the  audience  was  expected  to  know  what  a bum- 
boat  woman  did. 

Because  of  the  continuing  popularity  of  the  works  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  this  fictitious  character,  known  both  as  Mrs.  Cripps  and  as  “Little 
Buttercup”  (for  reasons  unknown,  even  to  her),  is  probably  the  most 
famous  bumboat  operator  of  all  time.  Her  prodigious  stock  list  included 
snuff,  tobacco,  scissors,  watches,  knives,  ribbons,  laces,  treacle,  toffee,  tea, 
coffee,  chickens,  conies  [rabbit],  and  “excellent  peppermint  drops.”  She 
was  allowed  on  deck  (The  Pinfore  was  anchored  in  its  home  port  through- 
out the  performance)  so  the  audience  never  got  to  see  her  boat,  but  it  must 
have  been  very  large  to  carry  such  a stock  assortment.  Certainly,  a real 
bumboat  woman  would  have  done  a brisk  business  with  such  a stock  list. 
BUMMER:  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  this  term  did  not  originate  in  the 
1960s.  It’s  from  the  1860s,  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  used  by  south- 
erners to  describe  a northern  forager  of  the  worst  sort.  A bummer  was  usu- 
ally, but  not  necessarily,  a soldier,  often  a straggler,  who  pillaged  and  plun- 
dered the  countryside.  His  plunder  included  any  type  of  food,  especially 
eggs,  poultry,  and  livestock. 

BUST  HEAD:  bootleg  liquor.  {South,  Civil  War) 

BUZZARD:  chicken  or  turkey.  ( World  War  IT) 

B.X.:  base  exchange.  (Air  Force,  1947  - present) 

CANNED  COW:  condensed,  canned  milk.  (World  War  I) 

CANNED  WILLIE:  corned  beef  hash.  Used  first  by  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France.  ( World  War  I) 

CANTEEN:  Since  the  late  1800s,  canteens  have  been  places  for  military 
members  to  informally  socialize.  Various  refreshments  could  be  purchased 
there,  from  coffee  and  soft  drinks  to  beer  and  hard  liquor.  The  term  has 
been  used  to  describe  most  anyplace  where  the  clientele  is  restricted  exclu- 
sively to  active-duty  personnel,  such  as  USO-sponsored  welcome  centers 
in  airports,  makeshift  refreshment  counters  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  the 
famous  urban  canteens  of  World  Wars  I and  II. 

Early  on,  canteens  were  located  on  post,  financed  by  the  men  them- 
selves, and  included  libraries  or  reading  rooms.  They  provided  safe  and 
inexpensive  alternatives  to  vice-filled  centers  of  entertainment  located  off- 
post.  Later,  especially  in  wartime,  various  sponsors  provided  canteens,  both 
on-and-off-post:  city  governments,  the  USO,  the  Red  Cross,  local  church- 


es and  synagogues,  veterans’  organizations,  and  the  Salvation  Army  were 
among  the  sponsors. 

During  the  World  Wars,  canteens  in  large  cities  featured  live  entertain- 
ment and  dancing.  For  that  reason,  often  as  not  they  were  referred  to  as 
clubs,  although  the  only  membership  requirement  was  that  the  patron  be  in 
uniform.  Movie  stars  and  radio  personalities  often  volunteered  to  help  out, 
contributing  vastly  to  the  men’s  morale  and  the  canteen’s  allure.  Starlets 
were,  of  course,  the  most  popular,  and  often  danced  with  the  servicemen, 
while  male  stars  were  often  relegated  to  waiting  tables  and  talking  with  the 
men  who  were  too  shy  (or  too  married)  to  ask  a starlet  to  dance. 

The  most  famous  of  these  wartime  canteens  were  the  Stage  Door 
Canteen  in  New  York,  and  the  Hollywood  Canteen  in  Hollywood, 
California.  The  latter  was  founded  by  movie  stars  Bette  Davis  and  John 
Garfield. 

More  recently,  all  sorts  of  establishments  have  been  labeled  canteens  by 
their  customers.  These  are  located  either  on  or  off  post,  and  range  from 
pizza  parlors  to  pool  halls  and  bowling  alleys.  Most  of  them  are  not  actu- 
ally canteens  other  than  in  the  traditional  sense  that  they  cater  to  service 
personnel  and  provide  food,  drink,  and  either  recreation  or  entertainment. 
The  Veterans  Canteen  Service  (VCS)  is  the  descendent  of  the  World  War 
II  canteens. 

CANTEEN  MEDALS:  shirt  stains,  usually  from  beer.  (World  War  I,  all 
services) 

CAT  BEER:  milk.  (World  War  II,  all  serviced) 

CHICKENS:  the  silver  eagle  insignia  on  a colonel’s  shoulders.  (World  War 
II,  Army  and  Marine  Corps) 

CHINA  CLIPPER:  a dishwasher.  ( World  War  II,  probablj  of  Navy  origin) 
CHOW:  This  synonym  for  food  dates  back  to  the  arrival  of  many  Chinese 
in  the  United  States,  who  arrived  for  the  California  Gold  Rush.  It  comes 
from  the  Mandarin  term  “ch’ao,”  which  means  to  stir,  fry,  or  cook,  (all  serv- 
ices and  all  civilians,  1848  - present) 

The  term  spread  throughout  groups  who  had  frequent  contact  with 
Chinese  immigrants.  This  included  railroad  crews  of  the  late  1860s  work- 
ing with  Chinese  “coolies,”  as  well  as  San  Francisco  millionaires  (many  of 
whom  had  made  fortunes  during  the  gold  rush)  who  hired  Oriental  cooks. 
This  practice  became  widespread  and  fashionable — so  much  so  that  even 
the  fictional  Cartwrights,  the  ranchers  of  the  Ponderosa  on  the  1960s  hit 
television  series  Bonanza,  had  a Chinese  cook  (he  was  named  Hop  Sing).  All 
those  persons,  both  real  and  fictional,  who  ate  the  food  produced  by  these 
cooks  found  themselves  asking,  “when’s  ch’ao?”  or  “what’s  for  chao?” 
whenever  they  were  hungry. 

CITY  COW:  canned  milk.  ( World  War  II,  all  services) 

COFFEE  BOILER:  This  was  a derogatory  term  for  an  infantryman, 
especially  a straggler.  The  term  originated  because  of  the  frequency  with 
which  tired  soldiers  fell  out  of  line,  boiled  some  coffee,  and  then — having 
become  somewhat  revived — hurried  to  catch  up  to  their  units.  The  term 
was  used  by  Union  artillerymen  and  cavalrymen  during  the  Civil  War — 
who,  it  should  be  remembered,  didn’t  have  to  walk.  (Union  Army,  Civil  War 
and  later) 

COFFEE  COOLER:  Similar  to  coffee  boiler,  this  is  someone  who  loafs 
while  others  work — and  doesn’t  necessarily  hurry  to  catch  up.  The  term 
dates  back  at  least  to  the  Spanish-American  War,  but  it  probably  originat- 
ed during  the  Civil  War  as  a derivative  of  coffee  boiler.  The  fictional  Beetle 
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Bailey  is  probably  America’s  most  famous  coffee  cooler. 

( IQFFEE  GRINDER:  a Gatling  gun,  or  any  of  the  other  early,  experi- 
mental machine  guns.  So  named  because  it  was  powered  by  cranking,  sim- 
ilar to  tire  cranks  on  nineteenth  century  coffee  grinders.  {Army,  Spanish- 
American  War) 

COLLISION  MAT:  pancakes  or  waffles.  {Navy,  World  War  II) 

COOKIE:  a cook.  The  term  has  received  much  wider  use  since  the  1950s, 
when  the  cook  named  “Cookie”  first  appeared  in  the  comic  strip  Beef/e 
Bailey.  {All  services,  undetermined  origin,  probably  at  least  as  old  as  World  War  I) 

COOK’S  POLICE:  same  as  K.P.,  KITCHEN  DETAIL,  and 
KITCHEN  POLICE.  {Army,  1866-98) 

CRACKER:  hardtack. 

CRACKER  JACK:  late  Victorian-era  slang,  civilian  and  military  alike,  for 
“first  rate”  or  “the  best.”  A few  years  later,  this  expression  gave  the  famous 
snack  product  its  name...  a case  of  slang  being  used  to  name  a product, 
rather  than  vice-versa.  {1880-1910) 

CREEPER:  a soldier’s  frying  pan.  {Army,  Civil  War) 

CROCK:  Generally  used  by  military  and  civilians  alike,  starting  about  the 
time  of  the  Vietnam  War,  to  describe  anything  disagreeable.  Whereas  a 
crock  or  crockpot  was  used  to  slow-cook  stews  and  other  foods,  this  slang 
crock  was  invariably  filled  with  dung  or  manure:  usually,  expressed  as 
“That’s  a crock  of  — ,”  or  “what  a crock  of  — .”  “That’s  a crock”  conveys 
the  same  message,  albeit  a tad  more  delicately. 

DAIQUIRI:  This  was  the  name  of  the  Cuban  beach  on  which  American 
troops  landed  in  Cuba  in  1898.  Somehow,  the  name  later  became  applied 
to  a popular  cocktail,  probably  because  of  its  Caribbean  ingredients,  which 
include  rum,  lemon  or  lime  juice,  and  sugar,  {civilian  and  military  use,  Spanish- 
American  War  to  the  present) 

D-BAR:  a D -ration  bar.  Also  called  a “Logan  Bar”  for  its  developer,  Capt. 
Paul  Logan,  head  of  the  Subsistence  School  in  Chicago.  ( Army  and  Marine 
Corps,  World  War  II) 

DEPTH  BOMBS:  Eggs  that  aren’t  stale  enough  to  throw  away — but 
they’re  not  very  fresh,  and  thus  they  cause  some  gastronomical  distress. 
{World  War  II,  Nary) 

DEPTH  CHARGES:  aging  eggs,  same  as  above.  Also,  the  name  of  a 
drink  in  which  a shot  glass  filled  with  whiskey  is  dropped  into  a glass  of 
beer.  The  whiskey  stays  on  the  bottom  until  the  beer  is  drained,  thus  sup- 
plying the  drinker  with  an  explosion,  of  sorts,  as  he  finishes  the  beer.  This 
drink,  or  variations  on  the  same  theme,  is  sometimes  called  a 
“Boilermaker”  (no  connection  with  Purdue  University,  home  of  college 
sports’  famous  Boilermakers)  by  civilians.  ( World  War  II,  Navy) 
DESECRATED  VEGETABLES:  This  play  on  words  refers  to  desic- 
cated vegetables.  These  dried,  dehydrated  vegetables  kept  well  on  the 
march  but  were  unappealing  to  the  eye,  and  most  soldiers  agreed  they  were 
also  unappealing  to  eat.  The  play  on  words  came  naturally  to  anyone  who 
had  tasted  them,  upon  being  told  their  official  name — especially  since  few 
knew  what  “desiccated”  meant.  ( Army  and  Marines,  Civil  War  to  present) 
DOG:  description  of  hardtack,  soaked  overnight  in  water  until  it  became 
a pulp.  It  was  then  mixed  with  molasses  into  a mush,  and  then  fried.  {U.S. 
Merchant  Marine,  Spanish-American  War) 

DOG  BISCUIT:  a traditional  term  for  hardtack,  later  applied  to  crackers. 

{Army,  Civil  War  and  after ) 

DOG  FOOD:  corned  beef  hash.  {Army,  World  War  II) 


DOUGHBOY:  the  typical  American  soldier,  especially  an  infantry  soldier. 
It’s  related  to  dough  foot , from  which  it  descended,  and  which  it  replaced  in 
popular  terminology.  See  “Dough  Foot”  reference  for  the  explanation. 
{Army,  late  19th  century  through  World  War  I,  and  even  up  to  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II.) 

DOUGH  FOOT:  an  infantry  soldier.  This  term  came  from  a nickname 
the  cavalry  gave  to  the  Infantry  during  operations  in  the  Southwest  before 
1 900.  Men  who  marched  in  certain  areas  of  Texas  and  the  Southwest  tend- 
ed to  raise  a lot  of  dust,  and  the  dust  was  from  adobe  soil.  Therefore,  men 
with  the  dust  covering  their  boots  (and  perhaps  their  entire  uniform)  were 
called  adobes  by  the  horsemen,  who  were  perched  far  above  the  dust. 
Adobes  got  shortened  to  “dobies”  and,  eventually,  that  became  dough  foot 
or  dough  boys.  Supplanted  in  popular  slang  by  doughboy,  {civilian  and  military  use, 
late  nineteenth  century — especially  Spanish-American  War — through  World  War  I) 
DOUGHPUNCHER:  a baker.  {Army,  World  War  II) 

DOWNTOWN:  a reference  to  the  civilian  sector;  in  the  commissary  busi- 
ness, this  means  supermarkets.  Usually  used  when  comparing  product 
selection,  quality,  or  prices  with  those  available  at  the  commissary,  {all  serv- 
ices, World  War  II  to  present) 

E.  P.:  edible  portion,  {all  services,  World  War  II  to  present) 

ELECTRIC  COW:  a machine  for  mixing  powdered  milk  and  water,  {all 
services,  World  War  IT) 

EMBALMED  BEEF:  canned  beef  that  was  spoiled,  laced  with  chemical 
preservatives  or  disinfectants,  or  both.  Early  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
canned  meat  that  had  been  treated  with  chemicals  and  then  was  left  out  in 
the  sun  on  the  docks  at  Tampa,  Florida,  stored  in  the  sweltering  holds  of 
ships,  or  left  steaming  in  the  jungle  heat  ended  up  having  the  terrible  com- 
bined smell  of  noxious  chemicals  and  rotting  flesh.  It  was  embalmed  beef 
that  Teddy  Roosevelt  ordered  thrown  over  the  side  of  the  transport  he 
took  to  Cuba,  and  it  was  embalmed  beef  that  inspired  him  to  later  say,  “not 
one-tenth  of  the  meat  shipped  to  our  troops  in  Cuba  was  fit  to  eat.”  {Army, 
Spanish-American  War) 

EYEWASH:  garnishes.  That  is,  anything  that  makes  plain  food  look  bet- 
ter, but  has  no  nutritional  value  in  itself.  The  terms  “eyewash”  and  “gar- 
nishes” are  also  used  to  disparage  all  sorts  of  things  that  are  made  to  look 
better  than  they  actually  are.  {World  War  II  - present,  commonly  used  in  all  serv- 
ices and  among  civilians) 

FIGHTIN’  TOOLS:  eating  utensils.  ( Army  and  Marines,  World  War  II) 
FIRE  CAKES:  a crude  flour  and  water  concoction  cooked  on  a heated 
stove  or  frying  pan.  ( Army  and  Marines,  American  Revolution) 

FISH:  (singular  or  plural)  — a torpedo.  {Navy,  World  War  I and  later) 

FISH  EYES:  tapioca.  {World  War  II) 

FLOUR  TILE:  hardtack.  ( nineteenth  century) 

FLY  LIGHT:  to  miss  a meal.  {Army  Air  Forces,  World  War  II) 

GARBAGE  CAN:  a depth  charge.  More  frequendy  called  an  ash  can  or 
trash  can.  {Navy,  World  War  I and  later) 

GARLICS:  enemy  soldiers.  Obvious  reference  to  the  Spanish  use  of  gar- 
lic in  their  food.  Used  in  much  the  same  disparaging  way  the  term  Krauts 
was  later  used  when  referring  to  Germans.  ( Army  usage,  Spanish-American 
War) 

GARNISHES:  see  Eyewash. 

GAS  BOMB:  a stale  egg,  similar  to  “depth  charge”  and  “depth  bomb.” 
{Nary,  pre-World  War  I) 
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GEDUNK:  sweets  or  dessert.  (Navy,  World  War  I) 

G.I.:  The  origin  of  this  term  is  one  of  those  pieces  of  historical  trivia  that 
always  inspires  an  interesting  discussion  and  several  theories.  Some  people 
claim  it  originated  around  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  with  the  water 
buckets  that  swung  along  under  Army  caissons  and  carts,  and  were 
stamped  with  “G.I.”  for  the  material  from  which  they  were  made:  galva- 
nized iron. 

This  seems  awfully  far-fetched,  but  whether  or  not  it  started  there,  most 
people  agree  that  later  it  came  to  mean  garrison  issue  and  was  applied  to  any- 
thing issued  by  the  local  garrison,  from  clothing  to  eating  utensils.  Later,  it 
became  government  issue  rather  than  garrison  issue.  A soldier  in  a full-dress 
uniform  or  on  inspection  was  said  to  be  “looking  real  G.I.”  because 
absolutely  everything  about  him  had  been  issued  by  the  garrison  and  was 
done  according  to  regulations.  The  term  was  often  used  as  a barb  or  an 
insult.  The  acronym  was  eventually  applied  to  the  typical  American  sol- 
dier— particularly  a private. 

G.I.  as  slang  has  also  been  used  (1)  as  a verb,  meaning  “to  scrub  equip- 
ment clean:”  “I  want  you  to  G.I.  that  garbage  can!”  (2)  As  an  adjective, 
often  derogatory,  referring  to  someone  who  did  everything  strictly  “by  the 
book”  and  by  regulation:”  “The  new  lieutenant  is  really  G.I.”  And,  (3)  as  a 
noun,  meaning  a stomach  or  intestinal  upset — from  the  term  “Gastro- 
intestinal:” “I’ve  got  a case  of  the  G.I.s.”  (all  services,  World  War  II  and  after) 
G.I.  CAN:  a large  metal  container.  The  “G.I.”  in  this  case  stood  for  gal- 
vanized iron. 

GOLDFISH:  canned  salmon.  ( Indeterminate  origin,  but  widely  used  in  World 
War  I) 

GOO:  any  kind  of  edible  (more  or  less)  hash.  (World  War  I) 

GOOBER  PEAS:  peanuts.  (Civil  War) 

GRAPE  and  GRAPESHOT:  a cluster  of  grape-sized  cast  iron  balls,  used 
in  cannon  at  close  range  with  devastating  effect.  The  cannon  literally 
became  an  oversized  shotgun.  When  used  against  a charging  enemy,  entire 
rows  of  men  were  killed  in  a moment;  when  used  against  the  open  deck  of 
a wooden  ship,  a tremendous  amount  of  carnage  resulted.  ( Army  and Naiy, 
nineteenth  century  and  earlier) 

GREASE  POT:  a cook.  Also  see  stew  pot.  (Army,  Marines,  World  War  I) 
GRINDERS:  teeth.  Also,  any  food  that  made  the  eater  use  his  teeth  a bit 
more  than  usual....  so,  tough  meat,  chew}'  bread,  and  so  on  could  also  be 
grinders.  See  subs  or  submarine  sandwich,  (all  services,  since  World  War  I at 
least) 

GROG:  liquor,  usually  very  strong  rum  that  has  been  diluted  with  water.  It 
was  from  the  grog  that  a sailor’s  daily  rum  ration  was  taken,  (term  originated 
pre-Civil  War) 

GRUB:  This  was  a traditional,  disparaging  word  for  food  in  general.  The 
term  probably  is  an  allusion  to  the  primitive  (or  desperate)  practice  of  dig- 
ging for,  and  consuming,  grubs,  (all  services,  goes  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  mid- 
nineteenth century) 

HAMBURGER:  Besides  actual  hamburger,  this  term  was  used  as  slang  to 
describe  destroyed  or  damaged  flesh  in,  or  from,  a battle  wound.  (Army  and 
Marines,  World  War  II  and  later). 

HAND  GRENADE:  a pineapple.  Also,  any  food  (especially  meat)  that 
causes  gastronomical  distress.  (Army  and  Marines,  World  War  II) 
HARDTACK:  Originally,  this  was  the  official  term  for  a baked  mixture 
of  flour  and  water.  It  was  often  softened  by  soaking  overnight  in  cold 


water,  then  fried  in  grease  for  breakfast.  See  “skillygalee.”  It  got  awfully 
hard  with  age,  and  became  petrified  rather  than  brittle.  See  “sheetiron 
crackers”  and  “tooth  dullers.”  (eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries) 

One  of  the  all-time  classic  anecdotes  has  to  do  with  Union  soldiers  in 
their  trenches  during  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  At  that  point  in  the  war 
(1864-65),  the  Union  men  were  well  supplied  and  could  afford  to  be  fussy; 
they  would  crack  open  their  hardtack  at  their  posts,  and  if  they  found 
worms  inside  the  crackers,  they  would  toss  them  into  the  dirt.  One  day  an 
officer  saw  a trench  littered  with  the  stuff  and  berated  the  men.  “Don’t  you 
know  you’re  not  supposed  to  throw  hardtack  into  the  trenches?”  he  shout- 
ed. A soldier  replied,  “We’ve  throwm  it  out  of  the  trenches  two  or  three 
times,  sir,  but  it  keeps  crawling  back.”  In  that  regard,  see  “worm  castles.” 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  term  hardtack  was  also  applied  as  a form  of  deri- 
sion to  any  baked  good  that  was  hard  or  stale. 

Hard  Tack  (two  words)  was  also  the  name  of  a famous  racehorse  of  the 
1920s.  Hard  Tack  was  the  sire  of  Seabiscuit  and  the  grandsire  of  War 
Admiral,  two  superlative  horses  of  the  1930’s.  (See  “sea  biscuit”  later  in 
this  listing.) 

HASH:  general,  military  and  civilian  use.  Hash  is  now  considered  a prop- 
er word,  acceptable  to  dictionaries  and  scrabble  players,  but  was  slang  when 
originally  used.  Its  origins  are  unclear,  but  it  dates  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
nineteenth  century  and  was  commonly  used  among  the  military  and  blue- 
collar  workers,  particularly  miners,  railroad  construction  gangs,  and  cow- 
boys. 

Hash  as  food  is  “a  dish  of  diced  or  chopped  meat,  as  of  leftover  corned 
beef  or  ham,  potatoes,  and  sometimes  vegetables,  sauteed  in  a frying  pan; 
or,  meat,  potatoes,  and  vegetables,  especially  carrots,  cooked  together  in  a 
gravy.” 

However,  slang  forms  still  exit,  though  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
food.  Mash  as  a noun  can  be  a mess  (a  bad  situation)  or  a fight,  as  in  “they 
got  themselves  into  a real  hash;”  as  a verb,  it  can  mean  to  get  into  a dis- 
agreement or  a fight  (oral  or  physical),  as  in  “they  really  hashed  it  out;”  to 
subdue  someone  or  to  win  a fight,  as  in  “I  sure  settled  his  hash!”  It  can  also 
mean  simply  to  talk  things  over  and  come  to  an  understanding,  as  in  “we 
sat  down  and  hashed  it  out.” 

Hash  is  also  slang  for  hashish.  Both  the  term  and  the  substance  were  in 
widespread  use,  military  and  civilian,  during  the  Vietnam  War,  and  proba- 
bly for  a decade  afterward. 

HASH  BURNER:  a cook.  (World  War  II,  all  services) 

HELL-FIRED  STEW:  also  known  as  hish  and  hash.  Pork  or  beef,  tossed 
together  with  potatoes,  tomatoes,  garlic,  crackers,  and  whatever  else  might 
be  available,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stewed.  {Union  army,  Civil 
War) 

HIGH  OCTANE:  same  as  “high  test.” 

HIGH  TEST:  This  term  denoting  high-octane  gasoline  can  also  refer  to 
strong  coffee — but  not  if  it’s  decaffeinated,  (military  and  civilian  use,  World 
War  II  and  after) 

HOOCH:  hard  liquor.  This  is  an  Army  term  that  comes  from  a home- 
concocted  Eskimo  liquor  called  hoochino.  The  term  was  picked  up  and 
shortened  by  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  Alaska  after  the  U.S.A.  purchased 
that  territory  from  Russia  in  1867. 

HOOVE  RIZE:  to  voluntarily  ration  foodstuffs.  Originated  with  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  was  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  Food  Administration.  (World 
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War  I,  civilian  origin) 

IN  A JAM  and  IN  A PICKLE:  to  be  in  a tough  or  dangerous  situation. 

Also,  see  “in  a stew.”  ( twentieth  century,  general  use) 

IN  A STEW:  to  be  worried  or  in  trouble.  Also,  see  “stew”  and  “stewed,” 
the  latter  of  which  has  a different  meaning.  ( twentieth  century,  general  use) 
INK:  coffee.  ( all  services,  World  War  II) 

IRISH  GRAPES:  potatoes.  ( all  services,  World  War  II) 

IRISH  TURKEY:  corned  beef.  ( all  services,  World  War  II) 

IRON  BOTTOM:  very  strong  coffee,  so-called  because  it  could  corrode 
the  iron  bottom  of  the  pot  in  which  it  was  made.  Also,  “Iron  Bottom 
Coffee.”  ( all  services,  World  War  II) 

IRON  RATIONS:  Civil  War — term  for  the  more-or-less  official  march- 
ing ration;  World  War  I — the  emergency  ration;  World  War  II  — any  food 
that  came  in  a can  and  was  eaten  uncooked  due  to  lack  of  time  or  facilities 
for  cooking.  Also  see  “Armor  Ration”  and  “Armored  Ration.” 
IRRITATED  HAM:  Irradiated  ham  (or  bread,  or  cheese)  used  as  food 
for  astronauts  from  Apollo  12  to  the  present,  and  presently  making  inroads 
in  military  and  civilian  food. 

JAM:  A bad  situation  from  which  there  is  no  easy  escape,  {twentieth  centu- 
ry, general  use) 

JAMOKE:  coffee.  (post-World  War  I) 

JAVA:  same  as  above. 

JOE:  same  as  above. 

JOHNNY  CAKE:  cornmeal  pancakes.  Also  called  johnnie  cake,jonny  cake , 
journey  cake , and  shawnee-cake.  {Union,  Civil  War) 

KENNEL  RATIONS:  meat  loaf  or  hash.  The  slang  term  referred  to  a 
name  brand  of  dog  food,  {all  services,  World  War  II) 

KITCHEN  DETAIL:  same  as  K.P. , kitchen  police , and  cook's  police,  {all  serv- 
iced) 

KITCHEN  POLICE:  see  K.P. 

K.P.:  kitchen  police.  This  refers  to  the  lower  order  of  kitchen-related 
duties — cleaning,  dish  washing,  potato  peeling,  onion  slicing.  A though  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  originated  from  “keep  peeling,”  as  many  enlisted 
have  insisted,  that  usage  has  come  into  style  as  a part  of  the  natural  evolu- 
tion of  military  lingo!  {all  services,  World  War  II  and  after) 

KRAUT:  Short  for  sauerkraut,  this  could  be  any  German  person,  military 
or  civilian,  {all  services  and  civilians  used  this  term  during  World  Wars  I and  II) 
LACHIE:  milk;  from  the  Spanish  word  for  milk,  leche.  {Navy,  Spanish- 
American  War) 

LAMP  OIL:  bootleg  liquor.  {Union,  Civil  War) 

LEMON:  Usually,  something  mechanical  that  doesn’t  work  properly. 
Most  often  refers  to  an  automobile  or  truck,  but  it  can  be  applied  to  almost 
anything.  Originated  because  of  the  sour  taste — and  the  sour  look  on  one’s 
face — that  a lemon  can  deliver.  {Common  use,  military  and  civilian , timeframe  of 
origin  unknown ) 

LIBERTY  CABBAGE:  This  was  a reactionary  way  of  referring  to  sauer- 
kraut during  World  War  I.  It  was  also  a juvenile  way  of  denouncing  the 
Germans,  and  as  such  it  was  a logical  extension  of  the  anti-German  hyste- 
ria that  gripped  the  nation  in  the  early  days  of  American  participation  in 
the  war.  Books  in  the  German  language  were  burned,  Dachshunds  were 
renamed  liberty  pups,  German  and  Austrian  music  was  shunned  (no  more 
concerts  that  included  works  by  Beethoven,  Bach,  or  Mozart),  and,  in  some 
schools  and  colleges,  the  German  language  could  not  be  studied  or  taught. 


This  all  was  foolish,  and  the  latter  was  especially  shortsighted,  since  transla- 
tors are  a necessity  in  times  of  war — if,  for  nothing  else,  to  translate  the 
enemy’s  intercepted  messages,  or  to  interrogate  prisoners.  Nonetheless,  the 
use  of  the  term  “liberty  cabbage”  was  widespread  in  the  civilian  sector,  to 
the  extent  that  it  was  actually  used  on  restaurant  menus,  {general  use,  1917-18) 
LIBERTY  FRIES:  In  2003,  this  was  an  anti-French  nickname  for  the 
ever-popular  fried  potatoes  known  in  just  about  every  fast-food  franchise 
in  the  United  States  as  french  fries  or,  simply,  as  fries.  Remarkably  similar 
to  the  anti-German  liberty  cabbage  and  liberty  pups  of  World  War  I,  this 
jingoistic  term  was  in  widespread  use  for  about  three  weeks  during  the 
American  invasion  of  Iraq  in  2003.  It  was  the  common  man’s  way  of  tak- 
ing a swipe  at  the  French  for  not  supporting  American  policies  regarding 
Iraq.  Disparaging  jokes  about  the  fighting  ability  of  the  French  also 
abounded  at  this  time;  most  people  seemed  to  forget  about  Napoleon,  the 
Foreign  Legion,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  or  the  French  alliance  that  had 
assured  American  independence.  Fortunately,  no  one  suggested  renaming 
(or  returning)  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  which  had  been  given  to  the  United 
States  by  France,  nor  to  rename  French  wines  or  perfumes,  nor  to  boycott 
French  fashion  designers. 

Predictably,  this  never  caught  on  among  most  people,  and  “liberty  fries” 
quickly  became  known  once  again  as  french  fries,  or  simply  fries.  Ironically, 
making  the  liberty  fries  nickname  particularly  silly  was  the  simple  fact  that 
the  way  french  fries  were  cut  and  fried  had  actually  not  originated  in  France 
at  all,  but  in  Belgium. 

LIMEY:  This  widespread  twentieth  century  term  for  the  British  gener- 
ally, and  British  sailors  in  particular,  originated  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  when  British  servicemen  in  the  Caribbean  were  issued 
limes  to  help  fight  scurvy  and  tropical  diseases.  Ironically,  the  limes  had 
replaced  lemons,  which  were  actually  more  effective  in  fighting  scurvy 
than  limes;  lemons,  it  was  later  discovered,  have  higher  doses  of  ascorbic 
acid  (vitamin  C). 

The  term  was  originally  used  disparagingly,  and  in  its  early  use  it  was 
taken  as  an  insult.  Interestingly,  the  British  often  used  it  to  insult  each  other. 
It  is  only  infrequently  used  today,  but  it  was  very  popular — especially 
among  British,  Canadian,  and  Australian  servicemen — during  World  Wars 
I and  II. 

LOGAN  BAR:  a D-ration  bar,  named  for  its  developer,  Capt.  Paul  Logan, 
head  of  the  Subsistence  School  in  Chicago.  Also  called,  simply,  a “D-bar.” 
{Army,  World  War  II) 

LOST  SHEEP:  This  commissary  slang  is  sometimes  used  by  civilian 
supermarkets.  Its  origins  are  unknown.  It  describes  any  item  taken  from  its 
proper  display  area  by  a shopper,  who  later  changes  his  mind  about  pur- 
chasing it  and  places  it  on  the  nearest  available  shelf.  Since  they  are 
improperly  stocked,  all  the  lost  sheep  must  later  be  retrieved  by  store  per- 
sonnel and  returned  to  their  proper  places.  The  term  “orphan”  is  a syn- 
onym. 

MACHINE  OIL:  syrup,  {all  services,  World  War  II) 

MARFAK:  butter.  Marfak  was  the  trade  name  of  a lubricating  oil  of  that 
period.  ( World  War  II) 

MARGE:  margarine,  {all  services,  World  War  II) 

MEATBALL:  during  World  War  II,  all  U.S.  services  used  this  term  to 
describe  a Japanese  aircraft.  It  originated  due  to  the  red  “rising  sun” 
insignia  on  the  wings  and  fuselage. 
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MEATBALLS:  the  signal  lights  on  aircraft  carrier  decks  that  signal  a pilot 
as  to  whether  or  not  his  landing  approach  is  safe.  If  it  is,  two  red  lights  in 
the  center  of  the  display  signal  an  “OK  to  land;”  if  not,  a large  display  of 
red  lights  (the  ‘meatballs’)  signal  him  to  not  land  but  to  instead  re-try  his 
approach.  ( modern  usage,  Navy) 

MEAT  CAN:  a soldier’s  mess  kit.  (Civil  War,  Indian  Wars,  Spanish-American 
War,  World  War  I) 

MEAT  GRINDER:  a battle  or  situation  that  is  extremely  dangerous  and 
bloody.  (Army  and  Marine  Corps  usage  in  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  later) 

MEAT  WAGON:  an  ambulance;  sometimes,  a hearse.  (Army  and  Marine 
Corps,  traditional) 

MESS:  This  doesn’t  refer  to  the  conditions  of  the  dining  area  (or  the  con- 
dition of  the  meal).  It  probably  comes  from  the  Spanish  mesa , meaning 
table,  or  the  related  word  meso,  which  is  an  Italian  term  for  a single  course 
at  a meal.  Accordingly,  the  large  rooms  in  which  military  personnel  eat 
became  known  as  “mess  halls.” 

MONKEY  MEAT:  inferior,  tough  beef.  This  traditional  Army  term 
apparently  originated  with  French  soldiers  in  World  War  I,  who  received 
canned  beef  shipped  from  Madagascar.  It  had  a peculiar  taste  and  was  pret- 
ty well  disliked  by  all  who  tasted  it.  Since  it  came  from  a far-off  “jungle 
isle,”  the  term  “monkey  meat”  seemed  appropriate. 

MOO  JUICE:  milk,  (all  services,  and  many  civilians,  World  War  II) 

MRE:  this  was  the  official  acronym  for  Meal,  Ready  to  Eat  in  the  1980s 
and  1 990s,  during  the  Gulf  War,  in  the  U.S.  mission  in  Somalia,  in  the  War 
in  Iraq  (aka  the  second  Gulf  War),  and  afterwards.  Soldiers,  Marines  and 
Airmen  often  said  the  initials  really  stood  for  “Meals  Rejected  by 
Everybody.”  The  unkind,  insensitive,  politically  incorrect,  but  graphically 
descriptive  version  was  “Meals  Rejected  by  Ethiopians,”  a crude  reference 
to  contemporary  famines  in  Ethiopia....  the  implication  being  that  even 
someone  starving  to  death  wouldn’t  eat  those  rations. 

MUD:  coffee;  also  used  to  describe  chocolate  pudding.  (World  War  II) 
NOT  WORTH  HIS  SALT:  This  phrase  dates  at  least  from  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Empire  (and  maybe  earlier),  when  soldiers  in  the  field  were 
often  paid  in  salt,  which  was  useful  in  seasoning  food  and  in  treating 
wounds.  Soldiers  far  from  home  considered  this  necessary  and  desirable 
element  to  be  of  great  value.  Any  soldier  “not  worth  his  salt”  was  not 
worth  the  salary  he  received.  In  other  words,  he  was  lazy,  cowardly,  worth- 
less, or  generally  a bum.  (common  use) 

NUKE:  used  as  a verb,  this  is  the  act  of  heating  or  reheating  food  in  a 
microwave  oven,  (general  military  and  civilian  use,  1 980s-presenf) 

NUCLEAR  COFFEE:  a mix  of  water  and  the  cocoa,  coffee,  creamer 
and  sugar  found  in  an  MRE  and  served  in  a canteen  cup.  (Gulf  War,  1991) 
OH  BE  JOYFUL  or  O!  BE  JOYFUL!:  any  homemade  liquor.  ( Union  and 
Confederate,  Civil  War ) 

OLD  RED  EYE:  bootleg  liquor,  so  named  for  its  morning-after  effects. 
Civil  War,  primarily  among  sourtherners,  or  men  of  either  side  fighting  in 
the  western  theatre — that  is,  near  the  Mississippi  River. 

OLD  SALT:  an  old  or  experienced  sailor.  (Navy,  traditional) 

ORPHAN:  same  as  “lost  sheep.” 

PEARL  DIVING:  It  sounds  great,  but  it’s  just  a fancy  way  of  saying 
“dishwashing.”  (World  War  II,  all  services) 

PICKLED:  drunk,  drowned,  or  dead  and  embalmed.  All  three  possibili- 
ties were  used  by  all  services  from  the  War  of  1812  (and  perhaps  earlier)  to 


the  present.  The  past  usage  probably  comes  from  the  British  Navy’s  prac- 
tice of  “pickling”  the  body  of  a deceased  admiral  or  other  high-ranking 
official  for  his  return  to  Great  Britain.  Often,  a barrel  of  the  crew’s  rum 
ration  was  used  for  the  purpose — a practice  that  was  tremendously  unpop- 
ular among  the  sailors!  Also  see,  “In  a Pickle.” 

PICKLED  IN  BRINE:  drowned.  (Navy,  traditional) 

PINEAPPLE:  an  American  hand  grenade,  (used  by  Army  and  Marines, 
World  War  II  and  after ) 

POP  SKULL:  bootleg  liquor.  (North  and  South,  Civil  War) 

PORK  BARRELL:  Although  it’s  now  a political  term  denoting  pet  legis- 
lation or  projects  that  garner  federal  dollars  for  a senator’s  state  or  a con- 
gressman’s district,  it  actually  originated  in  the  eighteenth  century  Army 
and  Navy  as  a straightforward  description  of  a barrel  for  salt  pork. 

POT:  a helmet;  often,  “Steel  Pot.”  Soldiers  often  used  their  helmets  to 
heat  or  boil  water.  Used  during  World  War  I and  after.  During  the  Vietnam 
War,  “pot”  could  also  mean  Marijuana,  of  course. 

POTATO  MASHER:  U.S.  Army  slang  for  a German  hand  grenade  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

PUNK:  bread.  (pre-World  War  I,  all  services) 

P.X.:  post  exchange.  (Army,  World  War  II  and  after) 

RABBIT  FOOD:  greens,  especially  lettuce.  (1 Vorld  War  I). 

RED  LEAD:  catsup.  (World  War  II) 

RED  PAINT:  same  as  “red  lead.” 

REDEYE:  same  as  “red  lead”  and  “red  paint.”  Also,  any  strong  or 
homemade  liquor.  (Civil  War  to  World  War  II) 

REPEATERS:  sausages — either  because  they’re  strung  one  after  anoth- 
er, or  because  they  try  to  come  back  after  being  eaten,  or  because  they 
caused  gas!  (World  War  II) 

ROLLING  KITCHEN:  a portable  kitchen.  That  is,  a vehicle  or  trailer 
that  included  all  the  basics  necessary  for  cooking  meals  near  the  battle- 
front — stoves,  sinks,  pots,  pans,  and  even  some  type  of  refrigerator  were 
the  usual  items  attached.  It  is  a close  relative  of  the  “Bean  Gun.”  (Army 
and  Marines,  used  especially  during  World  Wars  I and  II) 

SALT  HORSE:  pickled  or  salted  beef.  The  stuff  was  so  bad  that  men 
decided  it  just  had  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old  horse,  and  not  beef  at  all. 
It  was  often  this  stuff  that  was  given  a “funeral”  and  was  buried  rather  than 
eaten,  in  full  sight  of  the  company  officers,  (both  sides,  Civil  War) 

SALT  JUNK:  salt  pork.  (Union  army,  Civil  War) 

SAMMY:  traditionally,  this  was  syrup.  However,  it  could  also  mean 
“Doughboys”  or  Americans  during  World  War  I,  especially  for  those 
southern  soldiers  who  balked  at  being  called  Yanks.  Thus,  the  song  “Over 
There”  was  often  sung,  “The  Sammies  are  coming”  rather  than  “The 
Yanks  are  coming.”  During  the  Gulf  War  (1991),  “Sammy”  took  on  a 
decidedly  different  meaning:  it  referred  to  Saddam  Hussein,  the  Iraqi  dic- 
tator. Yet  it  was  seldom  used  during  the  Iraq  War  of  2003. 

SAND:  sugar.  (Navy,  World  War  I) 

SAND  BITER:  an  American  soldier  in  the  Gulf  War,  1991.  (Army  usage) 
SAUSAGE:  an  observation  balloon.  ( World  War  I) 

SCOUSE:  hardtack  or  ship’s  biscuit  soaked  in  leftover  soup.  (Army  and 
Navy,  p re- 1900) 

SCRAMBLED  EGGS:  Like  “chickens,”  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  food; 
it  is  a term  used  to  describe  the  decorations  on  an  officer’s  cap  brim  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  II. 
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l i LLERY:  where  dishes  are  washed  on  a ship.  ( traditional Navy) 

. UTTLEBUTT:  today,  it  means  news,  gossip,  rumor  or  hearsay,  as  in, 
‘"That’s  the  latest  scuttlebutt?” 

The  term  originarted  in  the  early  U.S.  Steel  Navy,  built  in  the  1880’s, 
1890s,  and  1900s.  On  those  ships,  water  coolers /drinking  fountains  were 
often  placed  on  the  decks  near  the  “scuttles,”  the  chutes  down  which  coal 
would  be  loaded  into  the  ship’s  bunkers.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  scuttle 
portion  of  the  term. 

In  the  100-degree  heat  that  was  commonplace  below  decks,  sailors 
would  often  refresh  themselves  at  the  fountains,  sitting  on  their  behinds 
(thus,  the  “butt”  portion  of  the  term),  while  they  took  their  breaks,  trad- 
ing the  latest  news,  rumor,  and  gossip.  Such  activity  around  a water  cool- 
er or  coffee  maker  remains  commonplace  in  all  professions,  but  the  com- 
bined term  “scuttlebutt”  actually  comes  to  us  from  the  U.S.  Navy  of  1890- 
1900. 

SEA  COW:  canned  milk  or  milk-dispensing  machine.  (Naiy,  World  War  II) 
SEA  BISCUIT:  a Navy  roll  or  biscuit;  also,  the  Navy  version  of  hardtack. 
Like  the  Army  version,  sea  biscuits  were  hard  and  unpalatable,  but  they  had 
the  advantage  of  never  spoiling — unless  you  considered  as  “spoilage”  the 
mold,  weevils,  or  maggots  they  tended  to  collect  as  the  voyage  wore  on. 
Hungry  sailors  cut  off  in  mid-ocean  from  fresh  provisions  couldn’t  afford 
to  be  fussy.  If  the  biscuits  were  afflicted,  the  men  tended  to  eat  them  in  the 
dark,  and  tried  not  to  think  about  what  they  were  consuming. 

Sea  biscuits,  like  hardtack,  had  the  reputation  of  being  hard  as  rock  and 
dangerous  to  teeth.  If  thrown,  they  were  a danger  to  anything,  according 
to  a popular  World  War  II  ditty,  still  sung  by  kids  at  summer  camps: 

The  biscuits  in  the  Naiy  they  say  are  mighty  fine; 

One  rolled  off  a table  and  killed  a friend  of  mine 
Oh,  I don 't  want  no  more  of  Naiy  life! 

Gee  ma,  I want  to  go  — 

Oh,  how  I want  to  go  - 
Gee  ma,  I want  to  go  home! 

As  one  word  (Seabiscuit),  it  was  the  name  of  the  beloved  and  famous 
champion  thoroughbred  horse  that  was  the  grandson  of  the  equally 
famous  Man  o’  War,  and  the  son  of  a horse  named  for  the  Army’s  infa- 
mous cracker,  Hard  Tack  (see  above).  Seabiscuit  captivated  the  country’s 
attention  in  1937-1940,  was  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the  downtrod- 
den, and  was  the  greatest  money-winner  of  his  day.  Seven  horses  he  sired 
were  known  collectively  as  “the  little  biscuits.”  Seabiscuit  died  in  1947  at 
the  young  age  of  fourteen. 

In  addition  to  his  name,  Seabiscuit  had  three  other  connections  with  the 
military:  (1)  His  owner,  Charles  M.  Howard,  was  a veteran  cavalryman  who 
had  volunteered  for  the  Spanish-American  War.  (2)  During  World  War  II, 
an  American  bomber  in  the  Pacific  theater  bore  the  horse’s  name  and  like- 
ness as  its  “nose  art,”  and  flew  numerous  missions.  The  plane  was  famous 
for  its  longevity.  (3)  when  word  spread  that  Howard  had  sent  some  of 
Seabiscuit’s  horseshoes  to  the  crew  of  the  plane,  he  found  himself  answer- 
ing requests  for  more  horseshoes  from  the  crews  of  other  aircraft,  who 
wanted  them  as  good  luck  charms. 

SEA  BREAD:  Usually  this  was  the  equivalent  of  sea  biscuit  or  ship’s  bis- 
cuit. It  could  also  be  shaped  like  a cracker  rather  than  a biscuit,  so  some- 
times it  was  the  seagoing  twin  of  hardtack. 

SEA  DUST:  salt.  (Naiy,  traditional) 


SHEETIRON  CRACKERS:  hardtack.  (Union  and  Confederate  armies,  Civil 
War) 

SHINY  CANS:  canned  troop  issue  foods. 

SHIP’S  BISCUIT:  usually,  either  a hard  biscuit  or  hard  cracker  served 
aboard  ship.  See  “hardtack,”  “sea  biscuit,”  and  “sea  bread.” 

S—  ON  A SHINGLE:  see  “S.O.S.” 

SKILLYGALEE:  hardtack,  soaked  in  water,  drained,  and  fried  in  pork  fat. 

(Union  Army,  Civil  War) 

SLOP  CHEST:  a shipboard  canteen,  or  any  other  kind  of  shipboard  store 
owned  and  run  by  the  crew.  (Naiy,  traditional,  particularly  nineteenth  century) 
SLUM  and  SLUMGULLION:  any  meat  stew.  (Army,  traditional) 

SLUM  CANNON:  a mobile  cooking  stove.  (Army,  World  War  I) 

SLUM  DIVER:  a soldier  who  is  eating,  particularly  stew,  and  usually  with 
gusto;  he  is  diving  right  in.  (World  War  II) 

SLUM  WAGON:  a World  War  II  version  of  the  slum  cannon. 

SNAKE  EYES:  tapioca.  (World  War  I) 

S.O.S. : the  polite  way  of  saying  “S — on  a Shingle,”  which  was  creamed 
chipped  beef  on  toast,  served  to  all  branches  of  the  service  during  World 
War  II,  as  well  as  in  countless  school  lunchrooms,  diners,  beaneries,  greasy 
spoons,  public  cafeterias,  and  restaurants  ever  since! 

Of  course,  S.O.S.  is  also  the  name  of  a famous  pre-soaped  pad,  invent- 
ed by  Ed  Cox  in  1917  for  scrubbing  pots  and  pans.  His  wife  coined  the 
acronym  to  mean  “Save  Our  Saucepans.”  Since  it  was  wartime  and  people 
were  being  encouraged  to  conserve  on  just  about  everything,  many  con- 
sumers thought  the  name  meant  “Save  On  Soap!”  The  military,  however — 
as  well  as  civilians  dining  in  cafeterias — has  always  used  the  acronym  to 
identify  the  dish  described  above. 

SOUP  CANNON:  same  as  “slum  cannon.”  (Army,  World  War  I) 
SOWBELLY:  salt  pork.  (Army,  Civil  War  and  Indian  Wars) 

SPAM:  short  for  “spiced  ham,”  this  was  the  actual  name  of  a product 
developed  by  the  Hormel  Company  in  1936.  Today  the  product  is  still  on 
the  market,  but  its  name  is  often  used  as  a slang  term  for  any  canned  meat. 

It  is  also  used  derogatorially  for  uncanned  meat  of  poor  quality.  As 
slang,  the  term  has  been  used  by  just  about  everybody  in  the  United  States 
ever  since  World  War  II  and  after.  Today  it  also  has  acquired  a completely 
different  connotation,  used  by  the  military  and  the  civilian  world  alike  to 
denote  the  equivalent  of  junk  mail  and  other  unwanted  solicitations  that 
arrive  over  the  Internet. 

As  mentioned  in  the  text,  President  Eisenhower  “pardoned”  the 
Hormel  company  for  sending  so  much  of  it  to  the  troops  during  World 
War  II.  In  thenl970s,  a famous  British  television  comedy  routine  by  Monty 
Python’s  Flying  Circus  once  centered  on  the  many  dishes  that  could  be 
made  using  Spam,  ranging  from  the  mundane  “Scrambled  Eggs  and 
Spam”  to  the  far-more-exotic  “Spam,  Spam,  Spam,  Spam,  and  Spam.” 

In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  original  Spam  helped 
the  Allies  win  World  War  II  by  keeping  soldiers — particularly  the 
Russians — from  starving.  Former  Russian  Premnier  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
who  had  commanded  the  Russian  army  at  Stalingrad,  credited  Spam  for 
helping  the  USSR  win  World  War  II  by  keeping  his  soldiers  well-fed. 
SPAM  IN  A CAN:  a dead  body  in  a tank,  submarine,  aircraft,  spacecraft, 
or  other  enclosed  metal  vehicle.  This  irreverent  term  was  inspired  by  the 
famous  (or  infamous,  depending  upon  your  point  of  view)  Spam  meat 
product  in  a can  that  was  distributed  to  soldiers  of  all  Allied  armies  in  great 
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quantities  during  World  War  II. 

SPLICE  THE  MAIN  BRACE:  to  drink  whiskey.  (Navy,  traditional ) 
SPOON  UP:  to  clean  up  or  put  in  order.  Apparently  this  term  originated 
in  the  nineteenth  century  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  (West  Point),  where 
all  were  expected  to  finish  their  food.  Thus,  once  you  had  spooned  up  all 
your  food,  you  would  be  ready  to  leave  the  table;  in  other  circumstances, 
once  you  had  “spooned  up”  whatever  you  were  supposed  to,  all  would  be 
in  order,  and  you  would  be  ready  to  go  to  the  next  task. 

SPUD:  a potato;  also.  During  the  1991  Gulf  War,  spud  was  a derogatory 
term  for  an  Iraqi  SCUD  missile;  like  a peeled  potato  in  a mess  hall,  they 
usually  seemed  to  be  haphazardly  flung.  (Unfortunately,  the  one  SCUD 
that  actually  hit  a U.S.  base  tragically  killed  numerous  Army  Quartermaster 
personnel  in  their  tent.) 

SQUARE  MEAL:  while  just  about  everybody  uses  the  term  nowadays,  it 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  British  and  American  navies  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  (and  possibly  earlier).  Since  ships  toss  about  on  the  high 
seas,  sitting  down  at  a mess  table  can  be  an  adventure.  To  keep  the  plates, 
bowls,  and  cutlery  in  their  places,  and  stop  them  from  sliding  down  (or  off) 
the  table,  they  were  placed  inside  wooden  squares  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  height.  These  were,  essentially,  trays  that  each  man  placed  at  this  spot  on 
the  table.  As  the  practice  became  more  widespread,  these  squares  were  per- 
manently attached  to  the  tables  of  some  ships. 

STEAM  SHOVEL:  a manual  potato  peeler,  (all  services,  World  War  II) 
STEEL  POT:  a helmet,  (all  services,  World  War  II  and  after) 

STEW:  to  think,  mull  over,  try  to  figure  things  out.  Also  see  “In  a stew.” 
( general  use,  twentieth  century ) 

STEWED:  to  be  intoxicated.  Also  see  “stew”  and  “in  a stew.”  ( common 
use,  of  indeterminate  origin) 

STEW  POT:  like  “grease  pot”  and  “cookie,”  this  referred  to  a military 
cook.  “Stew  Pot”  was  also  the  nickname  of  a character  in  the  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein  musical  South  Pacific,  and  thus  has  probably  received  wider 
use  since  the  1 950s.  (World  War  II  and  after ) 

SUB  or  SUBMARINE:  a long  sandwich,  placed  in  a long  roll  shaped  gen- 
erally like  a submarine.  The  sandwiches  were  popular  among  industrial 
workers  for  lunch;  made  by  vendors  or  contractors,  the  sandwiches  were 
filling  and  contained  everything  the  customer  could  want.  Each  one  was  a 
meal  on  a roll,  (general  use,  World  War  II  and  after) 

Originally  they  were  known  known  as  “grinders,”  because  you  had  to 
really  chew  to  get  through  the  roll.  They  became  known  as  submarine 
sandwiches,  or  subs,  during  World  War  II  because  of  their  shape  and  their 
popularity  among  the  submarine  construction  workers  at  Groton, 
Connecticut.  The  workers  consumed  an  average  of  five  hundred  per  day. 

The  sandwiches  were,  and  are,  actually  known  by  many  other  names. 
Because  of  their  sheer  size  they  look  like  something  only  a he-man  could 
eat,  so  they  are  sometimes  called  “Heroes”  or  simply  “Hero  sandwiches.” 
“Hoagies”  is  a popular  term  popular  in  Pennsylvania  because  of  the  sand- 
wiches’ similar  popularity  among  shipbuilders  at  Hog  Island,  in  that  state. 
In  the  south  they  are  often  called  “poor  boys”  because  vendors  once  gave 
them  away  free  to  depression-era  workers  in  Louisiana  who  were  on  strike. 
(Source:  The  History  Channel,  “Sandwiches.”) 

SUBMARINE  SHARK:  salmon  or  canned  fish.  (Nary,  World  War  II) 
SUTLER:  This  word,  although  not  slang,  is  obscure  enough  to  be  listed 
here.  It  is  probably  Dutch  in  origin,  from  either  the  word  soetelen  or,  more 


probably,  soeteler.  In  America,  during  and  before  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
was  used  to  refer  to  a civilian  merchant  selling  non-ration  goods  to  an 
Army,  usually  at  high  prices. 

Sutlers  have  existed  from  the  earliest  recorded  military  campaigns  of 
ancient  times  to  the  present.  The  American  army  inherited  them  and  their 
practice  from  the  colonial  armies  of  European  colonizers — including 
France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Sweden — but  mostly  the  Americans  inherited 
the  practice  from  the  British  army  and  the  army  of  merchants  that  catered 
to  it.  Their  sea-going  counterparts  were  known  as  bum  boat  men  and 
women — “bumboat  men”  and  “bumboat  women,”  or,  simply,  “bum- 
boaters.”  See  “bumboat.” 

In  the  American  experience,  sutlers  were  generally  despised.  A few  bad 
ones  were  enough  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  all,  and  there  were  more  than 
a few  who  charged  high  prices  for  goods  of  questionable  worth.  This 
seemed  especially  true  during  the  Civil  War,  and  it  was  no  coincidence  that 
they  were  done  away  with  in  the  United  States  shortly  after  the  war.  They 
were  replaced  by  post  traders  (essentially  the  traders  were  sutlers  by  anoth- 
er name),  who  in  turn  were  done  away  with  in  1893. 

The  word  soetelen  would  certainly  have  been  more  appropirate  for 
some  sutlers  than  others.  Jim  Hancock — who  wrote  of  sutlers  in  “The 
Army  Commissary  System”  for  Troop  Support  Digest  (Summer,  1984) — said 
it  means  “to  undertake  low  offices.”  On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
David  Starbuck,  writing  in  “Commerce  of  War:  Inside  a Colonial 
Merchant’s  House”  in  Archaeology  (July-August  2007),  soeteler  means  sim- 
ply “a  modest  vendor,”  with  the  word  “modest”  referring  to  the  type,  lim- 
ited number,  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  sold,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  money  they  usually  made.  Still,  some  of  these  “modest”  sutlers  became 
handsomely  well-off. 

SWAMP  SEED:  rice.  (Army  and  Marine  Corps,  World  War  IT) 

TAR  WATER:  bootleg  liquor.  (Civil  War,  Union) 

TEA  KETTLE:  the  nuclear  reactor  on  a submarine.  (Nary,  modern  use) 
TIN  CAN:  a submarine  or  a destroyer,  particularly  (but  not  necessarily)  an 
enemy  destroyer.  (Nary,  World  War  II  and  after) 

TIN  COW:  canned  milk,  (all  services,  World  War  II) 

TIRE  PATCH:  a pancake.  (Army  and  Marine  Corps,  World  War  II) 
TOOTH  DULLERS:  originally,  this  term  applied  to  hardtack  crackers, 
probably  by  men  in  both  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  during  the 
Civil  War.  However,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  any  number  of  other 
items,  particularly  tough  meat,  the  occasional  stones  that  used  to  be  found 
fairly  regularly  in  bread  and  other  ground  wheat  products,  and  even  the 
buckshot  that  would  occasionally  be  found  in  wild  game. 

TOOTH  GRINDERS:  usually,  the  same  as  “tooth  dullers.”  Also  see 
“grinders.” 

TRASH  CAN:  a depth  charge.  Also  called  “ash  can”  and  “garbage 

can .”(Naiy,  World  War  I and  later) 

UNLEADED:  decaffeinated  coffee,  (general  civilian  and  military  use,  Vietnam 
War  and  later) 

WORM  CASTLES:  hardtack,  sea  biscuits,  bread,  crackers,  or  any  baked 
goods  that  were  infested  with  maggots  or  similar  vermin.  Supposedly  the 
term  originated  with  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  and  Navies  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  much  older. 

WEEVIL:  shipboard  rice,  so  named  because  it  was  often  infested  with 
weevils,  (traditional,  Nary) 
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Col.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  Commissary  General  of  Purchases: 

9 April  1778-  10  Oct  1779 

Col.  Ephriam  Blaine,  Commissary  General  of  Purchases: 

12  Jan  1780-  10  July  1781 


Col.  Thomas  Mifflin^ 

Col.  Stephen  Moylan 
Col.  Thomas  Mifflin 
Maj.  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene 
Col.  Timothy  Pickering 

'l 

Samuel  Hodgdom 
James  O’Hara^ 

John  Wilkins,  Jr.^ 

Brig.  Gen  Morgan  Lewis^ 
Brig.  Gen  Robert  Swartout 


Quartermaster  Generals,  1775  - 1962 

14  August  1775  - 16  May  1776 
5 June  1776  - 27  September  1776 
28  September  1776  - 7 November  1777 
2 March  1778  - 26  July  1780 
5 August  1780  - 25  July  17852 
4 March  1791  - 19  April  1792 
19  April  1792  - 30  May  1796 
1 June  1796  - 16  March  1802 
4 April  1812  - 2 March  1813 
21  March  1813-29  April  1816 


Col.  George  Gibson  (South  Division)^  29  April  1816  - 14  April  1818 
Col.  James  Mullaney  (North  Division)^  29  April  1816  - 14  April  1818 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Jesup^ 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 

n 

Brig.  Gen.  Montgomery  C.  Meigs' 

Brig.  Gen  Daniel  H.  Rucker 
Brig.  Gen.  Rufus  Ingalls 
Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  B.  Holabird 
Brig.  Gen.  Richard  N.  Batchelder 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  G.  Sawtelle 
Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  Weeks 


May  8 1818 -June  10,  1860 
28  June  1860  - 22  April  1861 
15  May  1861  - 6 Feb  1882 
13-23  February  1882 
23  February  1882  - 1 July  1883 
1 July  1883  - 16  June  1890 
26  June  1890  -27  July  1896 
19  August  1896  - 16  February  1897 
16  February  1897  - 3 February  1898 


Brig.  Gen.  Marshall  I.  Ludington 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  F.  Humphrey 

O 

Maj.  Gen.  James  B.  Aleshire0 
Maj.  Gen.  Henry  G.  Sharpe 
Maj.  Gen.  Harry  L.  Rogers 
Maj.  Gen.  William  H.  Hart 
Maj.  Gen.  B.  Franklin  Cheatham 
Maj.  Gen.  John  L.  DeWitt 
Maj.  Gen.  Louis  H.  Bash 
Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Gibbins 
Lt.  Gen.  Edmund  B.  Gregory 
Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  B.  Larkin 
Maj.  Gen.  Herman  Feldman 
Maj.  Gen.  George  A.  Horkan 
Maj.  Gen.  Kester  L.  Hastings 


3  February  1898  - 13  April  1903 
12  April  1903  - 1 July  1907 
1 July  1907  - 12  September  1916 
13  September  1916  - 12July  191 8^ 
22  July  1918  - 27  August  19229 
28  August  1922  - 2 January  1926 
3 January  1926  - 17  January  1930 
3 February  1930  - 2 February  1934 
3 February  1934  - 31  March  1936 
1 April  1936  - 31  March  1940 
1 April  1940  -31  Jaunary  1946 
1 February  1946  - 21  March  1949 
21  March  1949  - 28  September  1951 
5 October  1951  - 31  January  1954 
5 February  1954  - 31  March  1957 


Maj.  Gen.  Andrew  T.  McNamara  12  June  1957  - 12  June  1961 

Maj.  Gen.  Webster  Anderson  12  June  1961  - 31  July  1962^9 

Sources  on  the  Quartermaster  General: 

Dr.  Steve  Anders,  Quartermaster  Historian,  discussion  with  Dr.  Peter 
Skribunt,  DeCA  Historian,  2 Oct  2003. 

Erna  Risch,  Quartermaster  Support  of  the  Army:  A History  of  the  Corps, 
1775-1939.  Washington:  Historian’s  Office,  Office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General,  1962. 

Quartermaster  Museum/Quartermaster  Foundation  Web  site,  www.quar- 
termasterfound.com , accessed  on  1 Aug  2007. 

Notes: 

(The  majority  of  these  are  from  the  Quatermaster  Museum / Quartermaster 
Foundation  Web  site) 

1 — The  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  was  established  by  resolution  of  the 
Continental  Congress  on  June  16,  1775,  but  the  position  was  not  filled  until  August 
14,  1775.  Mifflin’s  term  was  not  continuous.  He  resigned  in  May  1776,  and  Col. 
Stephen  Moylan  was  appointed  in  his  place.  After  Moylan ’s  resignation  in  October 
1776,  Mifflin  was  persuaded  by  Congress  and  Gen.  George  Washington  to  resume 
his  duties.  After  Mifflin  resigned  again,  in  November  1777,  the  post  remained  vacant 
until  Greene's  appointment  on  March  1 778.  The  rank  shown  for  Miff  in  and  his  suc- 
cessors is  that  given  at  the  end  of  the  tour  of  duty  as  quartermaster  general. 

2 — The  Quartermaster  General’s  Department  was  abolished  July  25,  1 785,  as  the 
Army  downsized. 

3 — The  Quartermaster  provided  by  law  of  1791  was  considered  a civilian.  The  law 
stated,  'The  Quartermaster  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay,  rations,  and  forage  as 
the  lieutenant  colonel  commandant  of  a regiment.  ” Both  Hodgdon  and  O ’Hara  served 
under  the  terms  of  this  legislation.  The  title  “quartermaster  general"  was  revived  in 
1796,  but  disappeared  again  until  the  legislation  of  1802.  Wilkins  seems  to  have 
been  a civilian  until  almost  the  end  of  his  term  of  office.  The  record  of  his  actual 
appointment  to  the  rank  of  major  general  is  not  clear;  some  authorities  list  him  with- 
out rank. 

4 — The  title  of  quartermaster  general  was  revived  by  act  of  March  28,  1812, 
which  also  officially  established  a quartermaster’s  regiment. 

5 — An  act  of  April  24,  1816,  authorised  a quartermaster  general,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel,  for  each  of  the  two  military  divisions  into  which  the  United  States  was 
divided.  Thus,  there  were  two  quartermaster  generals  in  1816-1818,  because  these 
were  field  assignments  and  there  was  a geographical  distribution  of  duties.  An  act 
of  April  14,  1818,  did  away  with  the  quartermaster  generals  of  divisions  and  pro- 
videdfor  one  quartermaster  general  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 

6 — Jesup  was  “the  Father  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps”  and  died  on  the  job. 

7 — There  is  some  confusion  about  the  exact  date  of  Meigs’  appointment.  Some 
authorities  give  it  as  June  13,  1861 . Meigs  held  the  brevet  rank  of  major  general  dur- 
ing most  of  the  Civil  War. 

8 — The  Army  appropriation  act  of  1912  consolidated  the  Quartermaster, 
Subsistence  and  Pay  Departments  into  a new  Quartermaster  Corps.  At  this  point 
the  quartermaster  general  was  in  charge  of  the  Army's  sales  and  issue  commissaries. 
The  title  of  quartermaster  general  was  for  a time  discontinued  in  favor  of  the  desig- 
nation “Chief  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  ” but  the  old  title  was  revived  by  the 
Army  Appropriation  act  of  1914. 

9 — The  official  list  of  quartermaster  generals  does  not  include  Maj.  Gen.  George 
W.  Goethals,  who  was  the  officially  designated  acting  quartermaster  general  and  direct- 
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ingheadof  the  Corps  from  Dec.  19,  1917,  to  May  9,  1918,  nor  Brig.  Gen.  Robert. 
E.  Wood,  who  was  officially  designated  as  acting  quartermaster  general from  May  9, 
1918,  to  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

10  — The  list  ends  here  because  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  did  not  exist 
between  1962  and  1981.  Responsibilities  for  Army  commissaries  were  transferred  to 
the  Army  Subsistence  Center  in  Chicago  in  1962,  and  by  the  time  the  Quartermaster 
General’s  Office  had  been  reestablished,  Army  commissaries  were  being  run  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Troop  Support  Agency. 


Commissary  Generals  Of  Subsistence,  1818-1912 
Col.  George  Gibson  18  April  1818  - 29  September  1861  (died) 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  P.  Taylor  29  September  1861  - 29  June  1864 

Brig.  Gen.  Amos  B.  Eaton  29  June  1864  - 29  June  1874  (retired) 
Brig.  Gen.  Alex  E.  Shiras  23  June  1874  - 14  April  1875 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Macfeely  14  April  1875  - 1 July  1890  (retired) 
Brig.  Gen.  B.  DuBarry  10  July  1890  - 4 December  1892  (retired) 
Brig.  Gen.  J.  P.  Hawkins  22  December  1892  - 29  Sept  1894  (redred) 
Brig.  Gen.  M.  R.  Morgan  8 October  1894  - 1905 

Henry  G.  Sharpe  1905-1912 


Note:  Lucius  Northrup  was  head  of  the  Confederate  Subsistence 
Bureau  during  the  Civil  War. 


Sources:  Maj.  John  W.  Barriger,  Eegislative  History  of  the  Subsistence 
Department  of  the  United  States  Army  from  June  16,  1775  to  August  15,  1876. 
(2nd  ed.)  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1877;  Samuel  T. 
Cushing,  “Subsistence  Department:  Splendid  Record  of  the  Personnel  of 
the  Corps,”  in  Army  and  Navy  Register,  7 Sept  1895;  Erna  Risch, 
Quartermaster  Support  of  the  Army:  A History  of  the  Corps,  1775-1939. 
Washington:  Quartermaster  Historian’s  Office,  Office  of  the 

Quartermaster  General,  1962. 


Chief,  Army  Commissary  Operations 

From  1962  to  1972,  the  person  directly  in  charge  of  the  Army’s  com- 
missaries had  the  title  “Chief  of  Army  Commissary  Operations.” 
Presently,  the  only  confirmed  name  known  for  that  position,  with  that 
title,  is  that  of  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  M.  Heiser,Jr.,  in  1971.  More  research  on 
the  holders  of  this  office  is  pending. 


Commanders  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Troop  Support  Agency  (TSA) 


Maj.  Gen.  John  D.  McLaughlin 
Maj.  Gen.  D.  Van  Lydegraf 
Brig.  Gen.  J.  C.  McWhorter  Jr. 
Maj.  Gen.  Emmett  W.  Bowers 
Brig.  Gen.  Leo  A.  Brooks 
Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  L.  Stillions  Jr. 
Brig.  Gen.  James  S.  Hayes 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E.  St.  Arnaud 
Col.  Bill  G.  Belcher 


May  1972  - Mar  1973 
March  1973  -Jul  1973 
July  1973  - July  1974 
July  1974  - August  1978 
August  1978  - June  1981 
June  1981  - January  1984 
January  1984  - September  1989 
September  1989  - June  1991 
June  1991  - September  1991 


Officers  in  Charge,  Commanding  Officers,  and  Commanders 
of  the  Navy  Ships  Store  Office  (NSSO),  1946-1969 
Navy  Resale  System  Office  (NRSO),  1969-1979,  and 
Navy  Resale  and  Services  Support  Office  (NAVRESSO), 
1979-1991 

(Source:  Navy  Commissary  Program  ...  A Commemoration.  Navy  Exchange 
Command,  September  1991.) 

Note:  Under  NRSO  and  NAVRESSO,  there  was  often  a commander  of 
the  Commissary  Store  Division,  who  answered  to  the  NRSO  or 
NAVRESSO  commander.  However,  the  identities  of  only  a few  of  these 
division  commanders  are  presently  known.  Research  continues  in  an 
attempt  to  complete  the  list  of  commanders  in  that  position. 


Officers  in  Charge 


Capt.  T.  L.  Becknell  Jr. 
Rear  Adm.  A.  A.  Antrim 
Capt.  J.  L.  Herlihy 
Rear  Adm.  J.  L.  Herlihy 
Cmdr.  A.  T.  Magnell 
Capt.  A.  T.  Magnell 


April  1946  - August  1948 
August  1948  - June  1950 
June  1950  - November  1951 
November  1951  - December  1951 
December  1951  - January  1952 
January  1952  - December  1953 


Commanding  Officers 


Capt.  A.  T.  Magnell 
Cmdr.  H.  C.  Thiele 
Capt.  J.  G.  O’Handley 
Cmdr.  R.  W.  Sauer 
Capt.  R.  W.  Sauer 
Capt.  J.  J.  Appleby 
Rear  Adm.  J.  J.  Appleby 
Rear  Adm.  C.  A.  Blick 
Capt.  E.  J.  Morrissey 
Rear  Adm.  D.  H.  Lyness 
Capt.  A.  L.  Borchers 
Rear  Adm.  J.  G.  Schoggen 
Cmdr.  Bill  Wolfe,  director, 
Commissary  Store  Division* 
Rear  Adm.  E.  M.  Kocher 
Capt.  W.  G.  Caliman  Jr. 

Rear  Adm.  W.  J.  Ryan 


December  1953  - June  1955 
June  1955  - August  1955 
August  1955  - September  1957 
September  1957  - July  1959 
July  1959  - August  1960 
August  1960  - June  1964 
July  1964- April  1965 
April  1965  - August  1968 
August  1968  - October  1968 
October  1968  - June  1971 
June  1971  -July  1971 
July  1971  - June  1975 

December  1971 
June  1975  - June  1978 
June  1978  - July  1978 
July  1978  - July  1979 


Commanders 


Rear  Adm.  W.  J.  Ryan 
Rear  Adm.  D.  E.  Wilson 
Rear  Adm.  R.  K.  Squibb 
Rear  Adm.  H.  D.  Weatherson 


August  1979  - July  1981 
July  1981  - July  1987 
July  1987  - January  1990 
January  1990  - September  1991 


* — As  with  the  chief  of  Army  Commissary  Operations,  research  is  pending  on  the 
holders  of  this  office  in  the  Navy. 


Heads  of  the  Marine  Corps  Commissaries: 

HQ  USMC  Installations  And  Logistics  Department,  Facilities  And 
Services  Division,  Services  Branch,  Commissary  Stores  Section  (LFS-1) 
Garrison  Property,  Food  Services  and  Commissaries  belonged  to  the 
Services  Branch.  The  Division  head  was  a brigadier  general;  the  head  of 
the  Services  Branch  was  originally  a colonel,  but  the  position  was  later 
civilianized;  the  commissary  section  head  was  always  a civilian.  (As  of 
1974,  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Commissary  Stores  Branch  was  subordinate 
to  the  Services  Division  of  the  Marine  Corps  Quartermaster.) 


Brig  Gen  W.  P.  Battell,  HQMC/Commissary  Stores  ? - 1957  - ? 

Lewis  Clouser,  MC  Commissary  Stores  Branch  1966  - ? 

John  A.  Davis  ? - 1975 

Cecil  E.  Saunders  1975  - 1984 

Joseph  H.  Jeu  ( commissary  program  manager/ head  of  commissary  section) 

1984  - 1987 

Pamela  LaRue  {commissary  program  manager)  1987  - 1988 


Patrick  Nixon  {commissary  program  manager/ head  of  commissary  section) 

1988  - 1989 

Joseph  H.  Jeu  {simultaneously,  head  of  the  Service  Branch  and  the  commissary 
section,  while  Patrick  Nixon  went  to  the  Jones  Commission  and  then  to  the  DeCA 
Transition  Team.)  1989  - 1991 


Commanders  of  the  Air  Force  Commissary  Service  (AFCOMS), 

1976-1991 


Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  L.  Burkett 
Maj.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Woods 
Maj.  Gen.  George  C.  Lynch 
Brig.  Gen.  M.  Gary  Alkire 
Maj.  Gen.  M.  Gary  Alkire 
Maj.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Swarts 
Col.  James  H.  Scott 


April  1976  - October  1978 
November  1978  - January  1982 
january  1982  - September  1984 
September  1984  - January  1985 
February  1985  - December  1989 
December  1989  - August  1991 
August  1991  - September  1991 


Directors  of  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency  (DeCA), 

1990-2008 


Biographical  Information 


Army  Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Dreska 

Director:  May  1990  - November  1992 


DeCA’S  FIRST  director  was  Maj.  Gen.  John 
P.  Dreska,  U.S.  Army.  He  was  tabbed  as 
the  director  of  the  DeCA  Transition  Team 
in  1990,  and  remained  as  director  once  the  agency 
was  officially  up  and  running  in  October  1991. 

As  a boy,  Dreska  had  worked  in  his  father’s  gro- 
cery store  in  Yonkers,  New  York,  but  it  was  many 
years  before  he  became  head  of  the  military’s  gro- 
cery stores.  In  between,  he  graduated  from  Notre 
Dame  University’  with  a bachelor’s  degree  in  eco- 
nomics, and  earned  a master’s  degree  in  business 


Army  Maj.  Gen. 
John  P.  Dreska 


administration  at  Tulane  University.  Other  schooling  included  the 
Quartermaster  basic  and  advanced  courses,  the  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College,  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  CAP- 
STONE General  Officer  Course. 

After  joining  the  Army  in  1960,  he  served  in  a wide  variety  of  assign- 
ments from  the  United  States  to  overseas  tours  in  Japan,  Vietnam,  Korea, 
and  Germany.  He  commanded  a maintenance  battalion  in  Korea;  was  a 
company  commander  in  the  first  Training  Regiment  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.; 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Army’s  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness 
Command’s  Materiel  Readiness  Reorganization  Coordinating  Group, 
Alexandria,  Va.;  was  staff  officer  for  the  director  of  plans  in  the  Office 
of  the  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  logistics  in  Washington,  D.C.;  com- 
mander of  the  6th  Support  Center,  19th  Support  Command,  in  Korea; 
commander,  New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  Pennsylvania.;  command- 
ing general,  2nd  Support  Command  (Corps),  VII  Corps,  U.S.  Army 
Europe;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  selection  to  lead  DeCA,  he  had  been  the 
director  of  the  Defense  Construction  Supply  Center  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
a branch  of  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  for  three  years. 

As  director  of  the  DeCA  Transition  Team,  he  united  a team  of  func- 
tional experts  from  different  services  to  put  together  a single  functioning 
agency  by  successfully  merging  four  disparate  commissary  systems  in  less 
than  fourteen  months.  In  so  doing,  he  had  done  what  many  said  could 
not  be  done.  For  another  thirteen  months,  he  led  the  agency  for  whose 
creation  he  had  been  primarily  responsible,  leading  the  way,  setting  the 
tone  for  the  future,  and  getting  its  systems  on-line  and  functioning. 

His  awards  and  decorations  included  the  Defense  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  two  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Bronze 
Star,  the  Meritorious  Service  medal  with  oak  leaf  cluster,  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  with  oak  leaf  clustrer. 


Army  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Beale  Jr. 

Director:  November  1992  - September  1996 
U.S.  Army  (retired),  Director:  October  1996  - October  1999 

AJ.  GEN.  Richard  E.  Beale  |r.,  was 
director  of  the  Defense  Personnel 
Support  Center  (DPSC)  in  Philadelphia 
prior  to  coming  to  DeCA. 

A native  of  Bethesda,  Maryland,  he  graduated 
from  Wake  Forest  University  with  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  economics  in  1964,  simultanesously  being 
selected  as  distinguished  military  graduate  and 
receiving  his  commission  with  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  and  receiving  a master’s  degree  in  public 
administrationfrom  the  University  of  Missouri  at 
Kansas  City  in  1974.  He  attended  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  and  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

During  his  military  career,  Beale  had  served  in  a variety  of  assign- 
ments within  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  including  tours  of  duty  in  command  positions  in  Korea, 
Vietnam,  and  Europe.  A thirty-one-year  Army  veteran  upon  arrival  at 
DeCA,  he  served  as  the  agency’s  director  for  four  years  in  a military 


Army  Maj.  Gen. 
Richard  E. 
Beale  Jr. 
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capacity,  and  three  more  years  while  a civilian  for  an  anticipated  DeCA 
changeover  to  performance-based  organization  (PBO)  status.  When  the 
transition  to  PBO  did  not  occur,  Beale  remained  with  the  agency  in  what 
was  understood  to  be  a temporary  basis. 

While  Beale  headed  the  agency,  he  was  able  to  rebuff  numerous 
attempts  at  commissary  privatization.  The  agency  won  several  distin- 
guished awards,  including  the  President’s  Quality  Award  and  three 
Hammer  Awards  for  “reinventing  government”  and  making  the  agency 
more  responsive  to  its  customers’  needs.  He  secured  the  PBO  designa- 
tion for  the  agency,  a distinction  aimed  at  structuring  the  agency’s  busi- 
ness procedures. 

His  awards  and  decorations  included  the  Defense  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  the  Defense  Superior  Service  Medal,  the  Legion  of  Merit 
with  three  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Bronze  Star  with  two  oak  leaf  clusters, 
the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  with  oak  leaf  cluster,  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  with  oak  leaf  cluster,  and  the  Korean  Order  of 
National  Security  Merit,  Cheonsu  Medal.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the 
Army  in  1996,  he  was  awarded  the  Army  Distinguised  Service  Medal  and 
the  Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  first  oak  leaf  cluster. 


John  F.  McGowan 

Interim  director:  October  1999  - December  1999 

JOHN  F.  McGOWAN,  a member  of  the 
Senior  Executive  Service,  was  interim  director 
of  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency  for 
slightly  more  than  one  month  in  1999. 

He  graduated  from  Mount  Saint  Mary’s  College 
in  Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  in  1963  with  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  business  administration.  He  completed 
graduate  work  at  Troy  State  University,  Alabama, 
the  Cornell  University  Executive  Food 
Management  Program,  and  the  Federal  Executive 
Institute  Leadership  for  a Democratic  Society 
Program. 

McGowan’s  association  with  military  commissaries  began  in  1963 
with  his  first  assignment  as  a second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
when  he  was  assigned  as  commissary  officer  at  Minot  Air  Force  Base, 
North  Dakota.  Other  assignments  included  stints  as  a commissary  offi- 
cer in  Japan;  as  the  chief  of  service  divisions  at  Air  Force  bases  in 
Alabama,  Indiana  and  Texas;  as  area  exchange  officer  in  Bangkok  and  U- 
Tapao,  Thailand;  and  as  commander  of  the  services  squadron  at  Takhli 
Royal  Thai  Air  Force  Base,  Thailand. 

McGowan  entered  civil  service  as  a commissary  management  specialist 
for  the  Air  Force  Services  Office  in  Philadelphia  in  1975.  The  following 
year  he  became  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  newly  formed  Air  Force 
Commissary  Service  (AFCOMS)  as  a commissary  management  specialist 
at  the  agency  headquarters  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Under  AFCOMS  he 
served  as  commissary  officer  at  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  as  director  of 
the  Delta  Gulf  and  Ohio  Valley  Complexes,  as  chief  of  the  Operations 
and  Management  Division,  as  deputy  to  the  commander  for  the  European 


Region,  and  as  director  of  the  California  and  Southern  Regions. 

With  DeCA,  he  was  director  of  the  agency’s  Southern  Region  for  four 
years,  director  of  operations  for  two,  and  executive  director  for 
Operations,  a Senior  Executive  Service  (SES)  position,  for  two  more.  He 
was  responsible  for  directing  DeCA’s  worldwide  operations,  and  oversee- 
ing DeCA  headquarters  and  regional  staff  elements  involved  in  the  day- 
to-day  management  of  commissaries. 

Aftert  his  short  stint  as  interim  director,  McGowan  was  the  agency’s 
chief  executive  officer  (CEO)  from  November  1999  to  June  2001,  and 
was  responsible  for  the  worldwide  operations  that  encompassed  four 
regions,  290  commissaries,  and  more  than  17,000  employees.  In  June 
2001,  he  became  the  Eastern  Region  director  (another  SES  position), 
where  he  was  responsible  for  105  stores  in  twenty-eight  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Iceland,  and  Puerto  Rico,  with  annual  sales  total- 
ing nearly  $2.4  billion.  He  retired  in  2002. 


Air  Force  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Courter  Jr. 

Director:  December  1999  - August  2002 

MAJ.  GEN.  Robert  J.  Courter  Jr.,  arrived 
at  DeCA  from  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio,  after  serving  two 
years  as  director  of  plans  and  programs  of  the  U.S. 

Air  Force  Materiel  Command. 

He  had  been  in  the  Air  Force  since  1968,  when 
he  was  a distinguished  graduate  of  the  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  program  and  earned  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  industrial  engineering 
from  Rutgers  University.  He  subsequently  earned  a 
master’s  degree  in  industrial  and  business  manage- 
ment from  Central  Michigan  University.  He  became 
a graduate  of  the  Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  the  Air  War  College, 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  National  Defense  University, 
and  the  Executive  Development  Program,  Whittemore  School  of 
Business  and  Economics,  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

Courter  is  a registered  professional  engineer  in  Texas,  and  he’s  a 
Society  Fellow  and  previous  national  board  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Military  Engineers.  He  attained  the  academic  position  of  asso- 
ciate professor  of  engineering  management  at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  then  served  in  two  different  key  resource  management 
positions  at  Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force,  Washington,  D.C.  The  general 
served  as  the  command  civil  engineer  first  for  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command  and  then  for  Air  Force  Materiel  Command,  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  He  was  also  the  37th  Training  Wing  commander, 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  in  charge  of  all  basic  training  for  the  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

He  commanded  two  squadrons  as  a base  civil  engineer  and  had  exten- 
sive headquarters  resource  management  experience  in  three  separate 
major  commands. 

His  awards  and  decorations  include  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  “V”  device  and  oak  leaf  clus- 
ter, Meritorious  Service  Medal  with  four  oak  leaf  clusters,  Air  Force 
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Commendation  Medal  with  two  oak  leaf  clusters,  Vietnam  Service 
Medal,  Republic  of  Vietnam  Gallantry  Cross  with  Palm  and  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Campaign  Medal. 


Air  Force  Maj.  Gen.  Michael  P.  Wiedemer 

Director:  August  2002  - September  2004 

MAJ.  GEN.  Michael  P.  Wiedemer  arrived 
at  DeCA  from  his  position  as  director 
of  requirements  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  In  1972  he  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  aerospace  engineer- 
ing, through  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana.  He  also  received  his  officer’s  com- 
mission at  Notre  Dame  through  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram there.  In  1980,  he  earned  a Master  of  Science 
degree  in  industrial  management  from  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology  (Georgia  Tech)  in  Atlanta. 

In  1985,  he  became  a distinguished  graduate  of  the 
Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base,  Alabama. 

Wiedemer  had  been  in  the  Air  Force  for  twenty-nine  years  when  he 
arrived  at  DeCA.  Noteworthy  among  his  former  positions  were  two  in 
California:  in  one,  he  had  the  unenviable  mission  of  closing  down  the 
Sacramento  Air  Logistics  Center;  the  other  was  at  Los  Angeles  Air  Force 
Base,  where  he  had  launched  the  first  NAVSTAR  global  positioning 
satellite. 

The  general  had  also  been  director  of  requirements.  Headquarters  Air 
Force  Materiel  Command,  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  which 
was  the  command  focal  point  for  policy,  processes  and  resources  associ- 
ated with  weapon  systems  acquisition.  In  an  earlier  assignment  at  Wright- 
Patterson,  he  was  director  of  special  programs  for  Wright  Laboratory, 
and  director  and  special  assistant  in  the  Training  Systems  Program  Office 
of  the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division.  He  had  also  commanded  the 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center,  Tennessee,  and  the 
Sacramento  Air  Logistics  Center  in  California. 

Since  his  predecessor  had  strengthened  DeCA’s  financial  standing, 
Wiedemer  was  able  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  agency’s  customers  and 
personnel.  He  was  personally  dedicated  to,  and  cared  about,  both  the 
mission  and  those  who  were  responsible  for  carrying  it  out,  and  put  great 
stock  in  the  power  of  teamwork  and  enthusiasm.  The  standards  the 
agency  set  while  under  his  direction  reflected  his  genuine  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  commissary  personnel  who  were  delivering  the  benefit. 

Among  his  major  awards  and  decorations  were  the  Defense  Superior 
Service  Medal,  Legion  of  Merit  with  oak  leaf  cluster,  and  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  with  three  oak  leaf  clusters. 


Patrick  B.  Nixon 

Director  and  CEO:  June  2006  - October  2007; 

CEO  and  Acting  Director:  June  2002  - August  2002, 
and  October  2004  - June  2006 

PATRICK  B.  NIXON,  the  agency’s  chief 
executive  officer  under  both  Wiedemer  and 
Courter,  became  acting  director  in  2004.  He 
would  remain  dual-hatted  as  CEO  and  acting  director 
until  June  2006,  when  he  was  appointed  director. 

Nixon  first  became  involved  in  the  civilian  retail 
food  business  with  A&P  in  Detroit  in  1962.  After 
spending  three  years  with  the  Marines,  including  a 
twenty-one-month  tour  in  Vietnam  with  the  1st 
Marine  Division,  he  returned  to  A&P  in  1969,  this 
time  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  held  various 
management-level  positions  while  earning  a BA  with 
honors  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Nixon  also  earned  a Juris  Doctor 
degree  from  the  University  of  Baltimore  School  of  Law,  and  completed 
several  executive  study  sessions  with  the  Brookings  Institute  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  completed  graduate  studies  with  the  European 
Institute  of  Public  Administration  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  Harvard’s 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government. 

In  1983,  he  joined  the  U.S.  Army  Troop  Support  Agency’s  commis- 
saries, serving  as  a management  specialist  at  the  agency’s  Northeast  Region, 
as  a meat  department  manager  for  three  commissaries  at  Fort  Bragg,  and 
as  a commissary  officer  for  stores  at  Fort  Devens  (Massachusetts.),  Fort 
Meade  (Maryland),  and  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (D.C.).  In  1988- 
89,  he  became  the  Marine  Corps’  commissary  program  manager,  served  as 
director  of  the  Marines’  West  Coast  Complex,  and  became  the  Marines’ 
representative  on  the  Jones  Commission. 

In  1990-91,  as  a senior  civilian  member  of  the  DeCA  Transition 
Team,  he  helped  establish  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency.  He  became 
director  of  the  agency’s  southwest  and  northeast  regions,  deputy  director 
of  the  European  Region,  and  director  of  the  Eastern  Region  prior  to 
accepting  the  position  of  chief  executive  officer  in  2001.  Beginning  in 
2004,  he  wore  two  hats  as  the  agency’s  CEO  and  acting  director. 

Upon  becoming  DeCA  director  in  June  2006,  he  was  the  first  full-time 
director  of  any  commissary  agency  to  ascend  to  that  position  entirely 
through  the  civilian  ranks  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service.  He  was  also  the  only 
DeCA  director  with  any  full-time  store-level  commissary  and  civilian 
retail  grocery  experience.  When  he  retired  from  DeCA  and  Civil  Service 
in  October  2007,  he  became  the  president  of  the  American  Logistics 
Agency,  a key  and  long-time  business  partner  of  the  commissaries. 

Nixon’s  awards  and  decorations  include  the  Presidential  Rank  Award 
for  Meritorious  Senior  Executives  and  Professionals;  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Medal  for  Meritorious  Civilian  Service;  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  Exceptional  Performance  Award;  the  Defense  Commissary 
Agency’s  Distinguished  Civilian  Service;  the  DeCA  Meritorious  Civilian 
Service  Award  (four  awards);  the  U.S.  Navy  Meritorious  Civilian  Service 
Award;  the  U.S.  Army  Commanders  Award  for  Civilian  Service;  the  Navy 
Achievement  Medal  with  “V”  device  for  valor;  and  the  Vietnamese  Cross 
of  Gallantry. 
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Richard  S.  Page 

Acting  Director , October  2007  -June  2008 

RICHARD  S.  “RICK”  PAGE,  a member  of 
the  Senior  Executive  Service,  became  act- 
ing director  for  the  Defense  Commissary 
Agency  shordy  after  Pat  Nixon’s  retirement.  Page 
oversees  the  operations  and  business  processes  of 
an  agency  that  employs  more  than  eighteen  thou- 
sand people  and  includes  a headquarters,  three 
regions,  and  258  commissaries  located  in  thirteen 
countries  around  the  world,  with  annual  sales  of 
more  than  $5.5  billion  in  fiscal  2007. 

At  the  time  he  became  acting  director,  Page  had 
nearly  forty  years  of  quality  retail  experience  in  the  grocery  business.  He 
had  served  as  the  agency’s  chief  operating  officer  after  completing  five 
years  as  the  director  of  DeCA  West.  As  the  COO,  he  was  responsible  for 
oversight  of  the  agency’s  retail  operations,  safety  and  security,  program 
management,  plans,  and  systems  engineering  in  support  of  the  day-to- 
day  operations  of  DeCA’s  worldwide  chain  of  commissaries. 

Page  joined  Alterman  Foods  of  Atlanta  in  1968,  and  for  the  next  ten 
years  he  was  promoted  to  various  and  progressive  management  positions 
within  that  company.  He  earned  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  business 
administration  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1978. 

In  1978,  he  entered  civil  service  and  became  the  commissary  manag- 
er of  the  store  at  Athens,  Georgia,  for  the  Navy  Resale  and  Services 
Support  Office  (NAVRESSO).  His  career  with  the  Navy  included  posi- 
tions as  manager  of  grocery  operations,  deputy  director,  and  later  direc- 
tor of  NAVRESSO’s  Jacksonville  Commissary  Region,  Naval  Air  Station 
Jacksonville,  Florida;  deputy  director,  Seattle  Region  (Washington);  direc- 
tor of  NAVRESSO’s  Mechanicsburg  Region  (Pennsylvania);  deputy 
director,  and  then  director,  of  NAVRESSO’s  Jacksonville  Region. 

With  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency,  his  assignments  included  the 
Naval  Air  Station  Jacksonville,  Florida;  deputy'  director.  Southern  Region, 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama;  manager,  Zone  13,  Naval  Base  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii;  deputy  director,  Southwest  Region,  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station  El  Toro,  California;  deputy  director,  Defense  Commissary 
Agency  OCONUS,  Western/Pacific  Region  (California);  deputy  director, 
Western/Pacific  Region,  CONUS  stores  (California);  acting  director, 
DeCA  Western/Pacific  Region,  McClellan,  California;  director.  Defense 
Commissary  Agency  West  (California);  chief  operating  officer,  Defense 
Commissary  Agency  Headquarters,  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia;  acting  director, 
Defense  Commissary  Agency,  Fort  Lee. 

Page  has  taken  part  in  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
Executive  Development  Program  (1994)  and  the  Federal  Executive 
Institute  Executive  Leadership  Program  (2000). 

His  awards  and  honors  include  the  Defense  Distinguished  Civilian 
Service  Award,  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency  Civilian  Meritorious 
Service  Award  (three  awards),  the  California  Air  Force  Association’s  2004 
Civilian  of  the  Year  Award,  and  1 988’s  Federal  Executive  of  the  Year  for 
Central  Pennsylvania. 


Philip  E.  Sakowitz  Jr. 

Director  and  CEO , June  2008  - 

PHILIP  E.  SAKOWITZ  JR.,  a member  of 
the  Senior  Executive  Service,  was  selected 
director  of  DeCA  in  the  spring  of  2008.  He 
had  previously  served  as  the  principal  executive 
director  of  the  US  Army  Installation  Management 
Command  (IMCOM).  At  IMCOM  he  directed  the 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  multi-disciplinary 
organizations  in  the  Army,  managing  base  facilities, 
programs,  services  and  infrastructure  sustainment 
for  110  Army  installations  worldwide.  He  provided 
oversight  of  an  $13  billion  annual  budget,  116,000 
employees,  14,970  million  acres  of  land  and  934.8 
million  square  feet  of  facilities  worth  $211.7  billion.  Sakowitz  was  also 
the  senior  Army  civilian  responsible  for  the  daily  execution  of  the  Base 
Realignment  and  Closure  actions  directed  by  the  president  and  Congress. 

Before  his  position  in  IMCOM,  Sakowitz  was  selected  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  lead  the  Transformation  of  Installation 
Management  Task  Force.  This  bold  initiative  entailed  organizing  the 
operations  of  fifteen  separate  and  distinct  commands  into  one  central- 
ized structure  to  ensure  efficient,  effective  and  standardized  installation 
management  across  the  Army.  This  effort  was  considered  the  most  sig- 
nificant personnel  movement  in  three  decades  within  the  Army  and  cul- 
minated in  the  establishment  of  the  largest  field  operating  agency  in  the 
history  of  the  Army. 

Sakowitz  has  also  served  in  two  previous  Senior  Executive  Service 
assignments:  As  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  Base  Operations  Support,  U.S. 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  from  1998  - 2002, 
he  was  responsible  for  installation  management  doctrine,  policies, 
resources,  standards  and  programs  for  fifteen  major  Army  installations. 
Before  that  position,  he  served  as  assistant  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  per- 
sonnel and  installation  management,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command 
(FORSCOM)  from  1996  - 1998.  There,  he  was  responsible  for  installa- 
tion management,  individual  and  unit  personnel  readiness,  mobilization 
planning  and  support,  oversight  of  DOD’s  largest  major  command, 
composed  of  over  800  thousand  soldiers  and  30  thousand  civilians. 

Due  to  his  significant  accomplishments,  Sakowitz  has  been  honored 
twice,  by  Presidents  Clinton  and  Bush,  as  a Meritorious  Presidential  Rank 
recipient,  recognizing  him  as  a leader  in  the  top  5 percent  of  the  entire 
federal  government  Senior  Executive  Service.  He  has  received  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People’s  Award 
of  Recognition  for  Service  and  Contributions  to  our  Country  in  the  areas 
of  Civil  Rights,  Race  Relations,  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative  Action 
and  Public  Service.  He  won  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army’s 
Award  for  Outstanding  Achievement  in  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity.  He  has  also  received  the  Army’s  highest  civilian  award,  the 
Decoration  for  Exceptional  Civilian  Service. 

Sakowitz  graduated  from  Long  Island  University  in  1975  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Health  and  Physical  Education,  while 
attending  on  a basketball  scholarship. 
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Members  of  the  Bowers  Commission,  1975 


LEADERSHIP 

Chairman,  ARMY  BRIG.  GEN.  EMMETT  W.  BOWERS,  commander  of  the  U.S.  Army  Troop  Support  Agency 
Vice-Chairman,  NAVY  CAPT.  ROBERT  L.  BREVIN,  director  of  the  Commissary  Store  Division  of  the  Naval  Resale  System  Office 

ARMY  REPRESENTATIVES 

LT.  COL.  JAMES  R.  MAY,  U.S.  Army  commissary  staff  officer.  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  (logisdcs),  Department  of  the  Army 
WALTER  H.  McDONALD,  deputy  director,  commissary  operations,  U.S.  Army  Troop  Support  Agency 

LT.  COL.  JAMES  G.  McKNIGHT,  logistics  systems  officer,  management  information  systems  directorate,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
Department  of  the  Army 

MAJ.  CARTER  H.  BRANTNER,  operations  research  analyst,  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Army,  Department  of  the  Army 

JOHN  McAULIFFE,  personnel  management  specialist,  Personnel  Field  Operations  Agency,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel, 

Department  of  the  Army 

ROBERT  H.  PRESCOTT,  commissary  management  analyst,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  (logistics),  Department  of  the  Army 

NAVY  REPRESENTATIVES 

CMDR.  VAN  L.  REEDER,  Naval  Supply  Center,  San  Diego 

LYLE  E.  THOMAS,  commissary  officer,  Commissary  Store  Complex,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
DAVID  E.  HODGE,  senior  accountant,  controller  division,  Navy  Resale  System  Office 

MARINE  CORPS  REPRESENTATIVE 

CECIL  SAUNDERS,  commissary  program  analyst,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (installations  and  logistics),  facilities  and  service  division. 
Services  Branch,  HQ,  USMC 

AIR  FORCE  REPRESENTATIVES 

COL.  JERRY  E.  CONNER,  general  counsel.  Air  Force  Military  justice  Directorate,  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  HQ  USAF 

COL.  JOHN  T.  MILLER,  chief,  Air  Force  Services  Office,  Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

FRANK  D.  DERBY,  deputy  director  of  the  directorate  of  housing  and  services,  HQ  Strategic  Air  Command 

CAPT.  JOSE  N.  VELEZ,  cost  analyst,  USAF  Office  of  the  Comptroller 

ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE  EXCHANGE  SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE 

WILLIAM  J.  BARNES,  assistant  to  the  director  of  merchandising,  HQ,  AAFES 

DEFENSE  SUPPLY  AGENCY  REPRESENTATIVE 

LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  B.  GANGE,  chief,  procurement  and  production  division,  directorate  of  subsistence,  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

JOHN  BECHER,  special  advisor  for  public  affairs,  special  assistant  to  director  for  defense  information,  assistant  secretary  of  defense  (public 
affairs) 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  CLERICAL  SUPPORT 

ARMY  MAJ.  ROBERT  E.  YRJANSON,  military  executive  officer 

MAE  P.  GILLUS,  executive  secretary 

AIR  FORCE  SGT.  WILLIAM  A.  CAMPBELL,  secretary 

AIR  FORCE  SGT.  JAMES  E.  DOLAN,  secretary 

BILLIE  GUNNELL,  secretary 

DIANA  PATTEN,  secretary  (Army) 

AIR  FORCE  SGT.  JAMES  A.  THOMAS,  secretary 
SHARON  L.  WHITE,  secretary  (Army) 

ELIZABETH  S.  YEAPANIS,  secretary 


Members  of  the  Jones  Commission,  1989 


STEERING  GROUP 


Chairman,  ARMY  LT.  GEN.  DONALD  W.  JONES,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  defense,  military  manpower  and  personnel  policy 
AIR  FORCE  LT.  GEN.  CHARLES  C.  McDONALD,  deputy  chief  of  staff,  logistics  and  engineering 
AIR  FORCE  LT.  GEN.  HENRY  VICELLIO  JR.,  deputy  chief  of  staff,  logistics  and  engineering 
NAVY  VICE  ADM.  STANLEY  N.  ARTHUR,  deputy  chief  of  Naval  Operations  (logistics) 

MARINE  LT.  GEN.  W.  G.  CARSON,  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  installations  and  logistics 
ROBERT  A.  STONE,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  defense  (installations) 

HERBERT  H.  KRAFT,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  defense  (management  systems) 

ALVIN  TUCKER,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  defense  (management  systems) 


AIR  FORCE  MAJ.  GEN.  M.  GARY  ALKIRE,  AFCOMS  commanding  officer 
NAVY  REAR  ADM.  RODNEY  K.  SQUIBB,  NAVRESSO  commanding  officer 
ARMY  BRIG.  GEN.  JAMES  S.  HAYES,  TSA  commanding  officer 
ARMY  BRIG.  GEN.  CHARELES  E.  ST.  ARNAUD,  TSA  commanding  officer 
MARINE  BRIG.  GEN.  MICHAEL  P.  DOWNS,  director,  facilities  and  services  division 
MARINE  BRIG.  GEN.  W.  T.  ADAMS,  director,  facilities  and  services  division 


AIR  FORCE  COL.  RICHARD  J.  TESSIER,  director,  AFCOMS  liaison.  Pentagon 

ARMY  LT.  COL.  ELDRIDGE  J.  VINCENT,  deputy  director,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (logistics):  commissary  team  chief 

MARVIN  X.  BECK,  TSA:  deputy  director,  engineering  and  materiel 

RONALD  K.  CLARK,  AFCOMS:  deputy'  director,  North  Central  Region 

FRANCES  F.  FLEMING,  TSA:  budget  officer,  chief  of  budget  division 

VINCENT  R.  FOLIO,  DPSC:  chief,  storage  support  division 

HUGH  M.  “MAC”  FRAMPTON,  Headquarters,  Military  Transportation  Management  Command:  traffic  management  specialist 

JAMES  P.  GILDERSLEEVE,  AAFES:  liaison,  Washington  Office 

MARIE  HOLLOWAY,  TSA 

WILLIAM  HOOVER,  AFCOMS 

JOSEPH  JEU,  USMC:  head,  Service  Branch 

JOHN  A.  LIDDY,  AFCOMS:  deputy'  director  of  engineering 

THOMAS  E.  MILKS,  TSA:  chief,  operations  division 

PATRICK  NIXON,  USMC:  commissary  program  manager 

ARLENE  F.  RIPP,  NAVRESSO:  commissary  resale  program  specialist 

THOMAS  F.  ROWE,  NAVRESSO:  manager,  Wage,  Classification  and  Position  Management  Branch 
CARL  W.  SMITH,  AFCOMS:  chief  of  program  management  division 
MARGARET  F.  “PEGGY”  YOUNG,  NAVRESSO:  manager,  commissary  operations 


TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  GROUP 


STUDY  GROUP 


TECHNICAL  SUPPORT 

ARMY  COL.  WILLIAM  H.  WARNOCK 


OTHER  SUPPORT 

SGT.  1ST  CLASS  REXFORD  MILLER,  US.  Army 


ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT 


(Sources:  The  Jones  Commission:  A DoD  Study  of  Military  Commissaries. 
Washington,  D.C.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  [Force 
Management  and  Personnel],  18  Dec  1989,  Vol.  II,  pp.  vii-ix.  Also  see 
“DoD  study  of  the  military  commissary  system,”  Military  Market , June 
1989,  p.  4.) 


YN1  LORETTA  B.  SUTTON,  U.S.  Navy  Reserve,  supervisor 

SGT.  MICKALYN  G.  CLARK,  U.S.  Air  Force 

SGT.  DEMETRIA  M.  MILES,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

SGT.  THERESA  A.  KLUGER,  U.S.  Air  Force 

SGT.  GILBERT  RANDALL,  U.S.  Army 

CPL.  GERALD  WOODARD,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Rererve 

SPC  LASHUNDER  HODGE,  U.S.  Army 

LANCE  CPL.  WILLIAM  ROOT,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 


Service  Commissary  Systems  Headquarters, 

Region/Field  Office  Locations,  1989-90  (On  the  eve  of  commissary  consolidation j 


ARMY:  U.S.  ARMY  TROOP  SUPPORT  AGENCY  (TSA) 

Headquarters:  Weatherly  Hall,  Fort  Lee,  Virginia 


Northeast  Commissary  Operating  Region  (NECOR),  Fort  Meade,  Maryland;  Southeast  Commissary  Operating  Region  (SECOR), 
collocated  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia 

Midwest  Commissary  Operating  Region  (MICOR),  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas;  Western  Commissary  Operating  Region,  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington 

Europe  Commissary  Operating  Region  (EURCOR),  Heidelberg,  Germany 

European  Districts:  V Corps  — Frankfurt;  V Corps  — Giessen;  21st  SUPCOM  — Heidelberg;  VII  Corps/7  ATC  — Bamberg;  VII  Corps  — 
Stuttgart;  and  VII  Corps/SETAF/ME  — Munich 

NAVY:  NAVY  RESALE  AND  SYSTEMS  SUPPORT  OFFICE  (NAVRESSO) 

Headquarters:  Naval  Base  Staten  Island,  New  York 


Field  Support  Offices:  Davisville,  Rhode  Island;  Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania;  Norfolk,  Virginia;  NAS  Jacksonville,  Florida;  NS  San  Diego, 
California;  Oakland,  California;  Auburn,  Washington;  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 


Complex/ Region  offices:  NAS  Corpus  Christi,  Texas;  NAS  Pensacola,  Florida;  NTC  Great  Lakes,  Illinois 

AIR  FORCE:  AIR  FORCE  COMMISSARY  SERVICE  (AFCOMS) 

Headquarters:  Thompson  Hall,  Building  3030,  at  Kelly  AFB,  Texas 
California  Region:  Norton  AFB,  California 

European  Region  (renamed  European  Theater,  1990):  Ramstein  AB,  Germany.  European  Districts:  United  Kingdom,  RAF  Lakenheath;  Central 
European,  Vogelweh,  Germany;  Mediterranean,  Aviano  AB,  Italy 
North  Central  Region:  Offutt  AFB,  Nebraska  (merged  into  Central  Region,  1990,  HQ  at  Lackland  AFB) 

Northeast  Region:  Langley  AFB,  Virginia 
Northwest  Region:  McChord  AFB,  Washington 
Pacific  Region:  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii 
Southern  Region:  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama 

South  Central  Region:  Lackland  AFB,  Texas  [merged  into  Central  Region,  1990,  HQ  at  Lackland  AFB] 

Southwest  Region:  Luke  AFB,  Arizona 

MARINE  CORPS:  MARINE  CORPS  COMMISSARY  PROGRAM  OFFICE, 

MARINE  CORPS  SERVICES  BRANCH  (MCC) 

Headquarters:  Commonwealth  Building,  Wilson  Boulevard,  Rosslyn,  Arlington,  Virginia 

East  Coast  Complex:  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina 
West  Coast  Complex:  MCB  El  Toro,  California 


Original  Members  of  the  DeCA  Transition  Team,  1990  - 1991 


NOTE:  Position  titles  shown  here  in  bold  are  those  held  with  the  transition  team.  Organisations  indicated  are  those  from  which  these  individuals  were  assigned. 

ARMY  MAJ.  GEN.  JOHN  P.  DRESKA,  director;  commander.  Defense  Construction  Supply  Center,  Columbus,  Ohio 
ARMY  COL.  WILLIAM  FLANAGAN,  chief  of  staff;  commander.  Defense  Subsistence  Region  - Europe 

JAMES  R.  AUSTIN,  information  management  (chief);  TSA 
MARVIN  X.  BECK,  facilities;  TSA 
JAMES  A.  DOHERTY,  distribution;  AFCOMS 
MICHAEL  J.  DOWLING,  distribution;  TSA 

VINCENT  R.  FOLIO,  distribution;  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center 

MICHAEL  R.  GASTON,  information  resource  management;  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (acquisition) 

AIR  FORCE  MAJ.  DONALD  R.  GREIMAN,  administration  (chief);  AFCOMS 

AIR  FORCE  LT.  COL.  WAYNE  D.  GRIESS,  information  resource  management;  AFCOMS 

S.  DWIGHT  HALL,  personnel/organization;  AFCOMS 

WYNN  L.  HASTY,  III,  personnel/organization;  TSA 

CROSBY  H.  JOHNSON,  distribution;  TSA 

GORDON  JONES,  information  resource  management;  TSA 

JACQUES  B.  LORAINE  JR.,  plans;  NAVRESSO 

GARY  G.  LUTZ,  finance  (chief);  TSA 

WILLIAM  G.  MACKRAIN,  operations;  AFCOMS 

RAYMOND  MILLER,  distribution;  Defense  Personnel  Supply  Center 

PATRICK  B.  NIXON,  plans  & operations  (chief);  USMC 

KENNETH  N.  PERROTTE,  public  affairs  (chief);  AFCOMS 

AIR  FORCE  LT.  COL.  STANLEY  B.  POLK,  plans  (chief);  AFCOMS 

DANIEL  SCLATER,  personnel/organization  (chief);  TSA 

SCOTT  E.  SIMPSON,  distribution  (chief);  NAVRESSO 

CLARENCE  V.  “VIC”  SPRADLEY,  personnel/organization;  AFCOMS 

ARMY  LT.  COL.  E.  J.  “VINCE”  VINCENT,  operations  chief;  Office  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (logistics) 

NAVY  CMDR.  MARK  WESTIN,  finance;  NAVRESSO 
WALTER  L.  WINTERS  JR.,  facilities  (chief);  AFCOMS 
MARGARET  F.  “PEGGY”  YOUNG,  distribution;  NAVRESSO 
RUSSELL  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  finance;  AFCOMS 

OTHER  CONTRIBUTING  INDIVIDUALS 

WILLIAM  SHARKEY,  interim  director,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Colin  McMillan’s  assistant) 

MARINE  BRIG.  GEN.  JOHN  ARICK,  Marine  Corps 

ARMY  BRIG.  GEN.  CHARLES  ST.  ARNAUD,  TSA 

AIR  FORCE  MAJ.  GEN.  ROBERT  SWARTS,  AFCOMS 

NAVY  REAR  ADMIRAL  HARVEY  D.  WEATHERSON,  NAVRESSO 

ARMY  COL.  CESAR  “ED”  MOREL,  engineering/ facilities,  TSA 

NAVY  CAPT.  HOWARD  “NED”  KUHNS,  NAVRESSO 


DeCA’s  Key  Personnel,  October  1, 1991  and  June  1,  2008 


Position  / Office 
Director 

Deputy  Director 
Chief  of  Staff 

Executive  Officer 
Enlisted  Advisor 
Acquisition  Mgt 
Facilities 

Facilities:  Lackland  AFB,  Texas 

General  Counsel 

Information  Resource  Mgt 

Inspector  General 

Liaison  Officer 

Operations 

Personnel  & Training 

Plans  & Analysis 

Public  Affairs 

Quality  Assurance 

Resource  Mgt 

Central  Region 

NAB  Little  Creek,  Va. 

European  Region 

Ramstein  AB,  Germany 

Midwest  Region 

Kelly  AFB,  Texas 

Northeast  Region 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

Northwest/Pacific  Region 

Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

Southern  Region 

Maxwell  AFB,  Ala. 

Southwest  Region 

MCAS  El  Toro,  Calif. 

East  Service  Center 
West  Service  Center 


DECA  KEY  PERSONNEL,  OCTOBER  1,  1991 

HEADQUARTERS 

Name,  Service 

Army  Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Dreska 

Roy  C.  Speight 
Army  Col.  William  Flanagan 

Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  Sally  Gabrielson 
Air  Force  Chief  Master  Sgt.  Russell  Moffett 
Crosby  H. Johnson 
Army  Col.  Cesar  R.  E.  “Ed”  Morel 
Retired  Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  Walt  Winters 
Air  Force  Col.  William  Sherman 
Rose  Parkes 

Air  Force  Col.  Gary  Metzinger 
Col.  Terry  Fowler 
Robert  D.  “Bob”  Tate 
S.  Dwight  Hall 
Navy  Capt.  Don  Foster 
Kenneth  N.  Perrotte 
Army  Col.  William  Ridder 
Gary  G.  Lutz 


REGIONS 


Director:  Cecil  Saunders 
Deputy:  Dennis  Syracuse 

TSA;  earlier,  with  USMC 
TSA 

Director:  Charles  Wiker 
Deputy:  Army  Col.  Sandra  Whitt 

TSA 

Director:  Air  Force  Col.  Jim  Scott 
Deputy:  Ron  Renaud 

AFCOMS 

TSA 

Director:  Antonio  Collazo 
Deputy:  Austin  K.  Smith 

AFCOMS 

Director:  Col.  Ray  Ansel,  USA 
Deputy:  Ed  Dove 

TSA 

Director:  John  McGowan 
Deputy:  Curtis  J.  Day,  Jr. 

AFCOMS 

AFCOMS 

Director:  Patrick  Nixon 
Deputy:  Scott  Simpson 

USMC  Commissaries 
NAVRESSO 

Director:  Chet  Boutelle 

Chief  of  Contracting:  Larry  Hahn 

Director:  Candido  “Candi”  Corrada 

Chief  of  Contracting:  Bob  Sine 

TSA 

TSA 

AFCOMS 

AFCOMS 

Prior  Affiliation 

Director, 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center, 
Columbus,  Ohio 
AFCOMS  deputy 
Commander, 

Defense  Subsistence  Region,  Europe 
AFCOMS 

AFCOMS/ senior  enlisted  advisor 

TSA 

TSA 

AFCOMS 
13th  Air  Force 
TSA 

AFCOMS 

AFCOMS 

AFCOMS 

AFCOMS 

Navy 

AFCOMS 

TSA 

TSA 
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DECA  KEY  PERSONNEL,  AS  OF  JUNE  1,  2008 

HEADQUARTERS 


Position /Office 


Name  of  Chief  or  Director 


Director  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Senior  Enlisted  Advisor 
Executive  Officer  to  the  Director 
Inspector  General 
Internal  Audit 
General  Counsel 

DeCA  Washington  Office  (Legislative  Liaison) 
Chief  Financial  Executive 
Human  Resources  Directorate 
Chief  Information  Officer 


Philip  E.  Sakowitz,  Jr.,  SES* 

CSM  Victor  M.  Garcia 

Norman  E.  Brown 

John  T.  Maffei 

Diana  P.  Graff 

William  E.  Sherman 

Dan  W.  Sclater 

Pamela  F.  Conldin 

Jerry  D.  Oestreich 

Janet  L.  Haase 


Chief  Operating  Officer 

Contracting  Directorate 
Corporate  Communications  Directorate 
Corporate  Operations  Group 
Corporate  Planning  Directorate 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Leadership  Development 
Performance  and  Policy  Directorate 
Program  Management  Directorate 
Public  Health  and  Safety  Directorate 
Sales  Directorate 
Systems  Engineering  Directorate 


Richard  S.  Page,  SES* 
John  P.  Lavinus  III 
James  J.  Hudson 
Bonita  M.  Moffett 
Vicki  L.  Archiletti 
Marcus  G.  Lashley 
Herbert  Winchester  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Hayden 
Greg  J-  Juday 

Christopher  E.  Wicker  (acting) 
Randall  L.  Chandler 
Gerald  G.  Adair 


REGIONS 

DeCA  East  Region  Director  Michael  Dowling,  SES* 

DeCA  Europe  Region  Director  (Europe,  Middle  East  and  Africa)  Thomas  E.  Milks,  SES* 

DeCA  West  Region  Director  (Western  USA,  Alaska,  Pacific  & Far  East)  Scott  E.  Simpson,  SES* 


SES:  Senior  Executive  Service 


Organizational  Charts  and  Maps,  DeCA,  1991  and  2008 
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WEST  SERVICE  EAST  SERVICE  CENTRAL  REGION  EUROPEAN  REGION  MIDWEST  REGION  NORTHEAST  REGION  NW/PACIFIC  REGION  SOUTHERN  REGION  SOUTHWEST  REGION 

CENTER  DIRECTOR  CENTER  DIRECTOR  DIRECTOR  DIRECTOR  COMMANDER  DIRECTOR  COMMANDER  DIRECTOR  DIRECTOR 
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Locations  of  DeCA's  Original  Commissaries  ^ of  October  1, 1991) 

iliU 


Note:  Building/  opening  dates  are  listed  by  calendar  year  rather  than  fiscal  year, 
since  fiscal  year  information  regarding  construction  or  opening  was  seldom  available; 
unk  — presently  unknown.  Base  designations  are  as  of  1991 . 

STORES  ACQUIRED  FROM 
U.S.  ARMY  TROOP  SUPPORT  AGENCY  (TSA) 


NAME.  LOCATION 
(TSA) 

Aberdeen  PG,  Md. 

Amberg  (Pond  Barracks),  Germany 
Ansbach,  Germany 
Aschaffenburg,  Germany 
Augsburg,  Germany 
Babenhausen,  Germany 
Bad  Aibling,  Germany 
Bad  Hersfeld,  Germany 
Bad  Kissingen,  Germany 
Bad  Kreuznach,  Germany 
Bad  Nauheim,  Germany 
Bamberg,  Germany 
Baumholder,  Germany 
Berlin,  Germany 
Bindlach,  Germany 
Bitburg,  Germany 
Bremerhaven,  Germany 
Buedingen,  Germany 
Bueren,  Germany 
Cairo,  Egypt 
Cameron  Station,  Va. 

Camp  Carroll,  S.  Korea 
Camp  Casey,  S.  Korea 
Camp  Edwards,  S.  Korea 
Camp  Humphreys,  S.  Korea 
Camp  King,  Germany 
Camp  Kure,  Japan 
Camp  Merrill,  Ga. 

Camp  Page,  S.  Korea 
Camp  Stanley,  S.  Korea 
Camp  Zama,  Japan 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Kelly  Support  Facility,  Pa. 
Chievres,  Belgium 
C.  M.  Price  Support  Center 
( Granite  City ) 111. 

Corozal,  Panama 
Crailsheim,  Germany 
Darmstadt,  Germany 
DDRE  (New  Cumberland,  Pa.) 
Dexheim,  Germany 


BUILDING 

YEAR 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

OPENED 

321 

1914 

16A 

1954? 

5805 

1938 

688 

1953 

91/4 

1955 

4615 

1952 

326 

1945 

8014 

1934 

93 

1952 

56707 

1989 

5618 

1953 

7123 

1925 

8575 

1977 

64 

1964 

9270 

@1972 

77 

1989 

107/250 

1952 

1812 

1963 

7 

1988? 

9999 

1950 

2 

1942 

T136 

1985 

S3030 

1970 

SI  13 

1953 

S105 

1988 

1031 

1952 

S-250 

1987 

25 

1964 

T435 

1955 

T2467 

1970 

680 

1952 

851 

1938 

S-l 

1959 

7010 

1967 

231 

1953 

201 

1948 

105 

1952 

4132 

1952 

1-1 

1918 

6345 

1989 

NAME.  LOCATION 
(TSA) 

DGSC  (Defense  General  Supply 
Ctr/)  Richmond,  Va. 

Dhahran,  Saudi.  Arabia 
Dugway  PG,  Utah 
Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md. 
Erlangen,  Germany 
Fischbach,  Germany 
Fitzsimons  AMC,  Colo. 
Flensburg,  Germany 
Fliegerhorst,  Germany 
Frankfurt,  Germany 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.. 
Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 

Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

Fort  Gillem,  Ga. 

Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

Fort  Greely,  Alaska 

Fort  Gulick  (Ft  Espinar ),  Panama 

Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas/store  #1 
Fort  Hood,  Texas/store  #2 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  Calif. 

Fort  Irwin,  Calif. 

Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Fort  Lee,  Va. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

Fort  McCoy,  Wis. 

Fort  McNair,  D.C. 

Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 

Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Fort  Myer,  Va. 

Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

Fort  Polk,  La. 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska 


BUILDING 

YEAR 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

OPENED 

WH30 

1942 

1000 

1940 

5114 

1953 

1930 

1918 

4068 

1990 

7123 

pre-1988 

527 

1918 

1 

@1983 

1357 

1934 

1571 

1954 

2302 

1982 

19 

1983 

9230 

1974 

1717 

1979 

8-5476 

1974 

605 

1941 

2702 

1976 

1525 

1972 

1410 

1991 

10730C 

1988 

1607 

1952? 

214 

1942 

7200 

1979 

601 

1956 

301 

1942 

124 

1961 

5001 

1975 

512 

1942 

61610 

1978 

S-l  82 

1991 

920 

1988 

4716 

1985 

121 

1974 

691 

1983 

1600 

1979 

485 

1991 

5275 

1986 

2041 

1980 

2134 

1942 

35 

1920 

360 

1940 

2786 

1986 

1004 

1971 

181 

1934 

420 

1920 

4240 

1973 

830 

1976 

5 

1956 
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NAME.  LOCATION 
(TSA) 

Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

Fort  Ritchie,  Md. 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 
Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii 
Fort  Sheridan,  111. 

Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

Fort  Story,  Va. 

Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska 
Fuerth,  Germany 
Fulda,  Germany 
Garlstadt,  Germany 
Garmisch,  Germany 
Gelnhausen,  Germany 
Germersheim,  Germany 
Giebelstadt,  Germany 
Giessen,  Germany 
Goeppingen,  Germany 
Grafenwoehr,  Germany 
Hanau,  Germany 
Hannam  Village,  S.  Korea 
Heidelberg,  Germany 
Heilbronn,  Germany  ( Neckersulm ) 
Herzo  Base,  Germany 
Hohenfels,  Germany 
Howard  AFB,  Panama** 

( TSA  store  on  Air  Force  base) 
Hunter  AAF,  Ga. 

Idar  Oberstein,  Germany 
Illesheim,  Germany 
Karlsruhe,  Germany 
Kelley  Barracks,  Germany 
Kirchgoens,  Germany 
Kitzingen,  Germany 
Landstuhl,  Germany 
Lexington-Bluegrass 
Army  Depot,  Ky. 

Livorno,  Italy  {Camp  Darby) 
Mainz,  Germany 
Mannheim,  Germany 
Mallonee  Village,  N.C.  (Ft  Bragg) 
McCully  Barracks,  Germany 
Muenster,  Germany 
Munich,  Germany 
Neubrucke,  Germany 
Oakland  Army  Base,  Calif. 
Panzer  Barracks,  Germany 
Patch  Barracks,  Germany 
Picatinny  Arsenal  (ARDEQ,  N.J. 


BUILDING 

YEAR 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

OPENED 

222 

1907 

508 

1943 

9213 

1969 

379 

1934 

341 

1917 

599 

1989 

1719 

1975 

421 

1978 

5-505 

1950 

3703 

1990 

103 

1988 

7308 

1953 

418 

1990 

501 

1936 

1806 

1952 

7852 

1956 

550 

1986 

15-17 

1966 

314 

1954? 

150 

1956 

500 

1986 

1002 

1968 

3850 

1929 

217 

@1954 

1605 

pre-1988 

1 

1952 

1 

1941 

1031 

1943 

9025 

1938 

6509 

1936 

9063 

1953 

3316 

1925 

4681 

1967 

186 

1982 

3710 

1936 

16F 

1943 

725 

1953 

6717 

1952 

313-H 

1956 

69344 

1942 

6241 

1938 

10 

pre-1988 

2 

@1951 

9944 

1954 

590 

1944 

unk 

pre-1988 

2350 

1988 

3312 

1952 

NAME.  LOCATION 
(TSA) 

Pirmasens,  Germany 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Pruem,  Germany 
Pusan,  S.  Korea 
Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 
Regensburg,  Germany 
Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia 
Robinson  Barracks,  Germany 
Rock  Island  Arsenal,  111. 

Sagami  Depot,  Japan 
Sagamihara,  Japan 
Schinnen,  Netherlands 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 
Schwabach,  Germany 
Schwaebisch  Hall,  Germany 
Schweinfurt,  Germany 
Selfridge  ANGB,  Mich. 

Seneca  AD,  N.Y. 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  Calif 

Sogel,  Germany 

Taegu,  S.  Korea  (Camp  Henry) 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  Pa. 

Trier,  Germany 

Vicenza,  Italy 

Vilseck,  Germany 

Vint  Hill  Farms  Station,  Va. 

Walter  Reed  AMC,  Md. 

Wertheim,  Germany 

West  Point,  N.Y.  (US  Mil  Acad) 

White  Sands  Missile  Rge,  N.M. 

Wiesbaden,  Germany 

Wildflecken,  Germany 

Wildflecken  II,  Germany 

Worms,  Germany 

Wuerzburg,  Germany 

Yongsan,  S.  Korea 

Yuma  PG,  Ariz. 

Zweibruecken,  Germany 


NAME.  LOCATION 
(AFCOMS) 

Air  Force  Academy,  Colo. 
Altus  AFB,  Okla 
Andersen  AFB,  Guam 
Andrews  AFB,  Md. 
Ankara  AS,  Turkey 


BUILDING 

YEAR 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

OPENED 

4525 

1951 

610 

1989 

2908 

@1973 

638 

1959 

3224 

1979 

5 

1945 

0-1 

1965 

146 

1988 

334 

1974 

T-8011 

1960 

S-114 

1986 

T-25 

1976 

3320 

1974 

1005 

pre-1987 

435 

1936 

502 

1958 

701 

1991 

723/4 

1956 

59 

1942 

10 

@1983 

S-221 

1959 

816 

1943 

unk 

1957 

302 

1958 

2204 

1989 

396 

1945 

162 

1971 

11 

1952 

1200 

1989 

890 

1965 

765 

1952 

700 

1940 

233 

1938 

5010 

1953 

47 

1989 

5420 

1988 

536 

1988 

4104 

1990 

BUILDING 

YEAR 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

OPENED 

5126 

1958 

16 

1986 

22021 

1955 

1684 

1981 

2051 

1966 

STORES  ACQUIRED  FROM 
THE  AIR  FORCE  COMMISSARY  SERVICE  (AFCOMS) 
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NAME.  LOCATION 

BUILDING 

YEAR 

NAME.  LOCATION 

BUILDING 

YEAR 

(APCOMS) 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

(AFCOMS) 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

OPENED 

OPENED 

Arnold  AJFS,  Tenn. 

125 

1982 

Hurlburt  Field,  Fla. 

91013 

1958 

Athens,  Greece  ( downtown ) Ford  Bldg 

1947-48*;  1956 

Incirlik  AB,  Turkey 

877 

1988 

Aviano  AB,  Italy 

141 

1955 

Iraklion,  Crete  ( Greece ) 

56 

1958 

Avon  Park  AS,  Fla. 

244 

1984 

Izmir  AS,  Turkey 

20 

1955 

Bangor  ANGB,  Maine 

420 

1987 

Kadena  AFB,  Okinawa 

407 

1981 

Barksdale  AFB,  La. 

4765 

1978 

Keesler  AFB,  Miss. 

3401 

1972 

Beale  AFB,  Calif. 

25608 

1973 

Kelly  AFB,  Texas 

1626 

1940 

Belle  Fourche  AFS,  S.D. 

2305 

1987 

Kirtland  AFB,  N.M. 

20180 

1988 

Bergstrom  AFB,  Texas 

1460 

1976 

K.  I.  Sawyer  AFB,  Mich. 

634 

1958 

Bolling  AFB,  D.C. 

4570 

1990 

Kunsan  AB,  S.  Korea 

1506 

1960 

Brooks  AFB,  Texas 

661 

1988 

Lackland  AFB,  Texas 

8400 

1976 

Camp  Courtney,  Okinawa  (Japan)** 

4131 

1987 

Lajes  Field,  Azores  ( Portugal) 

T-326 

1989 

Camp  Foster,  Okinawa  (Japan)** 

5675 

1987 

Lajunta  AFS,  Colo. 

200 

1988 

Camp  Kinser,  Okinawa  Japan)** 

1227 

1990 

Langley  AFB,  Va. 

291 

1979 

Cannon  AFB,  N.M. 

77A 

1980 

Laughlin  AFB,  Texas 

352 

1958 

Carswell  AFB,  Texas 

1765 

1985 

Little  Rock  AFB,  Ark. 

790 

1980 

Castle  AFB,  Calif. 

765 

1990 

Loring  AFB,  Maine 

8700 

1986 

Chanute  AFB,  111. 

348 

1981 

Los  Angeles  AFB,  Calif 

251 

1983 

Charleston  AFB,  S.C. 

1995 

1972 

Lowry  AFB,  Colo. 

640 

1953 

Columbus  AFB,  Ga. 

160B 

1981 

Luke  AFB,  Ariz. 

1550 

1974 

Conrad  AFS,  Mont. 

400 

1987 

MacDill  AFB,  Fla. 

925 

1987 

Davis-Monthan  AFB,  Ariz. 

2615 

1977 

Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont. 

1320 

1988 

Dickinson  AFB,  N.D. 

321 

1986 

March  AFB,  Calif 

960 

1980 

Dover  AFB,  Del. 

268 

1974 

Mather  AFB,  Calif 

1200 

1979 

Dyess  AFB,  Texas 

7340 

1981 

Maxwell  AFB,  Ala. 

1085 

1984 

Eaker  AFB,  Ark. 

556 

1982 

McChord  AFB,  Wash. 

577 

1953 

Edwards  AFB,  Calif 

6000 

1982 

McClellan  AFB,  Calif. 

1200 

1984 

Eglin  AFB,  Fla. 

1755 

1972 

McConnell  AFB,  Kan. 

1090 

1952 

Eielson  AFB,  Alaska 

3335 

1979 

McGuire  AFB,  N.J. 

3453 

1982 

Ellsworth  AFB,  S.D. 

3920 

1990 

Minot  AFB,  N.D. 

145 

1956 

Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska 

1800 

1980 

Misawa  AB,  Japan 

323 

1985 

England  AFB,  La. 

1200 

1958 

Moody  AFB,  Ga. 

902 

1982 

Fairchild  AFB,  Wash. 

2464 

1985 

Mountain  Home  AFB,  Idaho 

2610 

1974 

F.  E.  Warren  AFB,  Wyo. 

820 

1987 

Myrtle  Beach  AFB,  S.C. 

228 

1959 

Forsyth  AFS,  Mont.. 

212 

1986 

Nellis  AFB,  Nev. 

603 

1980 

George  AFB,  Calif 

70 

1972 

Norton  AFB,  Calif. 

56 

1986 

Gila  Bend  AFS,  Ariz. 

38 

1960 

Offutt  AFB,  Neb. 

107 

1976 

Goodfellow  AFB,  Texas 

213 

1988 

Osan  AB,  S.  Korea 

230 

1982 

Grand  Forks  AFB,  N.D. 

205 

1960 

Oslo,  Norway 

17 

1986 

Griffiss  AFB,  N.Y. 

346 

1976 

Patrick  AFB,  Fla. 

1365 

1981 

Grissom  AFB,  Ind. 

417 

1962 

Peterson  AFB,  Colo. 

1435 

1976 

Gunter  AFB,  Ala. 

811 

1973 

Plattsburgh  AFB,  N.Y. 

2367 

1957 

Hahn  AB,  Germany 

1404 

1987 

Pope  AFB,  N.C. 

381 

1942 

Hanscom  AFB,  Mass. 

1614 

1980 

Powell  AFS,  Wyo. 

200 

1985 

Havre  AFS,  Mont. 

27 

1986 

RAF  Alconbury,  UK 

648 

1988 

Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii 

2093 

1975 

RAF  Bentwaters,  UK 

521 

1980 

Hill  AFB,  Utah 

400 

1979 

RAF  Burtonwood,  UK 

232 

unk 

Holbrook  AFS,  Ariz. 

1229 

1980 

RAF  Chicksands,  UK 

354 

1969 

Holloman  AFB,  N.M. 

787 

1987 

RAF  Fairford,  UK 

669 

1981 

Homestead  AFB,  Fla. 

920 

1987 

RAF  Greenham  Common,  UK 

163 

1986 
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STORES  ACQUIRED  FROM 
THE  NAVY  RESALE  SERVICES  SUPPORT  OFFICE 
(NAVRESSO) 


NAME.  LOCATION 
(AFCOMS) 

RAF  Lakenheath,  UK 
RAF  Menwith  Hill  Station,  UK 
RAF  Mildenhall,  UK 
RAF  Sculthorpe,  UK 
RAF  Upper  Heyford,  UK 
Ramstein  AB,  Germany 
Randolph  AFB,  Texas 
Reese  AFB,  Texas 
Rhein-Main  AB,  Germany 
Robins  AFB,  Ga. 

Royal  Oaks,  Spain 

San  Vito  de  Normanni,  Italy 

Scott  AFB,  111. 

Sembach  AB,  Germany 
Seymour  Johnson  AFB,  N.C. 
Shaw  AFB,  S.C. 

Sheppard  AFB,  Texas 
Soesterberg,  Netherlands 
Spangdahlem  AB,  Germany 
Sondrestrom  AB,  Greenland 
{troop  support  only)*** 

Thule  AB,  Greenland 
{troop  support  only)*** 

Tinker  AFB,  Okla. 

Torrejon  AB,  Spain 
Travis  AFB,  Calif. 

Tyndall  AFB,  Fla. 

Vance  AFB,  Okla. 

Vandenberg  AFB,  Calif. 
Vogelweh  AB,  Germany 
Whiteman  AFB,  Mo. 

Wilder  AFS,  Idaho 
Williams  AFB,  Ariz. 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio 
Wurtsmith  AFB,  Mich. 

Yokota  AB,  Japan 
Zaragoza  AB,  Spain 


BUILDING 

YEAR 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

OPENED 

1081 

1987 

35 

1990 

131 

1989 

250 

@1960 

32 

1947 

1200 

1983 

1075 

1980 

535 

1981 

166 

1986 

660 

1977 

305 

unk 

415 

1964 

1980 

1987 

88 

1981 

3722 

1981 

1419 

1968 

120 

1979 

44KVZ 

1984 

173 

1985 

unk 

unk 

unk 

unk 

477 

1979 

112 

1958 

680 

1945 

950 

1979 

410 

1984 

14300 

1986 

2011 

1952 

411 

1980 

50 

1989 

790 

1974 

1250 

1980 

401 

1990 

1214 

1973 

1034 

@1960 

NAME.  LOCATION 
(NAVRESSO) 

NAS  Adak,  Alaska 
NAS  Alameda,  Calif 
NS  Annapolis,  Md. 

Antigua,  West  Indies* 

NS  Argentia,  Newfoundland 
NSCS  Athens,  Ga. 

NAS  Atsugi,  Japan 
NSB  Bangor,  Wash. 

NAS  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii 
NAS  Bermuda,  Bermuda 
NAS  Bermuda,  Bermuda  {annex) 
NAS  Bermuda,  Hampton  Parish* 
NF  Brawdy,  Wales  {UK)* 

NSY  Bremerton 

{Puget  Sound),  Wash. 

NAS  Brunswick  Annex,  Maine 
NAS  Cecil  Field,  Fla. 

NB  Charleston,  S.C. 

NWS  Charleston,  S.C. 

NAS  Chase  Field  {Beevllle),  Texas 
NWC  China  Lake,  Calif 
NAS  Chinhae,  S.  Korea 
NAS  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
NWSC  Crane,  Ind. 

NCUC  Cutler,  Maine 
NSWC  Dahlgren,  Va. 

NSGA  Edzell,  Scotland 
NAS  El  Centro,  Calif 
Exmouth,  Australia 
FAS  Fallon  NAS,  Nev. 

Gaeta,  Italy* 

Governors  Island  USCG,  N.Y. 
NTC  Great  Lakes,  111. 

NS  Guam,  Guam 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba* 

NCBC  Gulfport,  Miss. 

NS  Hamilton,  DoD  Housing 
Facility,  Novato,  Calif 
Hario,  Japan* 

Holy  Loch,  Scodand  {UK) 

NAS  Imperial  Beach,  Calif 
NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

NAS  Keflavik,  Iceland 
NAS  Key  West,  Fla. 


BUILDING 

YEAR 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

OPENED 

30027 

1976 

152 

1945 

321 

1979 

unk 

unk 

51 1M 

1942 

37 

1973 

139 

1953 

2604 

1983 

152 

1966 

329 

1961 

A967  South 

@1960 

unk 

unk 

416 

unk 

464 

1941 

335 

1973 

30 

1942 

655 

1971 

725 

1970 

2978 

1986 

19 

1945 

S724 

1960 

119 

1941 

1894 

1945 

502 

1960 

112 

1920 

25 

1939 

201 

1966 

161 

@1973 

84 

1956 

705 

unk 

680/4 

1948 

3451 

1981 

257 

1959 

957 

unk 

7 

1942 

804 

1942 

5113 

unk 

1 Queen  St 

unk 

1264 

1986 

951 

1978 

720 

1972 

V4111 

1989 

NOTES  on  AFCOMS  stores: 

* — located  in  downtown  Athens;  specifically,  the  Singrou  section  of  Athens.  The 
1 947 -48  dates  are  according  to  Lt.  Col  (Ret)  E.  J.  Janota,  the  store’s  first  commis- 
sary officer;  otherwise  the  earliest  presently  known  documentation  says  1 956. 

**  — Camps  Courtney,  Poster,  and  Kinser  were  US  Marine  Corps  bases,  but 
their  commissaries  had  been  run  by  AFCOMS.  Howard  was  an  Air  Force  base, 
but  the  commissary  was  run  by  TSA. 

***  — As  indicated,  these  locations  were  for  troop  support  only;  there  was  no  sales 
store. 
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NAME.  LOCATION 
(NAVRESSO) 

NSB  Kings  Bay,  Ga. 

NAS  Kingsville,  Texas 
NAEC  Lakehurst,  N.J. 

La  Maddalena,  Sardinia  {Italy)* 
NAS  Lemoore,  Calif. 

Lisbon,  Portugal* 

NAB  Little  Creek,  Va. 

NS  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

London,  UK* 

Machrihanish,  Scotland  (UK)* 

NS  Mare  Island,  Calif 
NS  Mayport,  Fla. 

NSA  Memphis,  Tenn. 

NAS  Meridian,  Miss. 

NAS  Miramar,  Calif. 

NS  Mitchel  Field  Annex,  N.Y. 
NAS  Moffett  Field,  Calif 
Moron,  Spain* 

NAS  Naples,  Italy 
Negishi  Hts,  Japan* 

NSB  New  London,  Conn. 

NSA  New  Orleans,  La. 

NETC  Newport,  R.I. 

NAS  North  Island,  Calif 
NB  Norfolk,  Va. 

NAS  Oceana,  Va. 

NTC  Orlando,  Fla. 

NAS  Patuxent  River,  Md. 

NB  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 
NAS  Pensacola,  Fla. 

NS/NSY  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pinetamare,  Italy* 

NAS  Point  Mugu,  Calif. 

NCBC  Point  Hueneme,  Calif 
NNSY  Portsmouth,  Va. 

NS  Rota,  Spain 

NS  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico 
Saint  Magwan,  UK* 

NS  San  Diego,  Calif 
NTC  San  Diego,  Calif 
NCS  San  Miguel,  Philippines 
NB  Sasebo,  Japan 
NAU  Scotia,  N.Y. 

NS  Seattle,  Wash.  (Sand  Point) 
NAS  Sigonella,  Italy 
NSGA  Skaggs  Island,  Calif. 
Souda  Bay,  Crete  {Greece)* 

NAS  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  (ZVE) 
NCS  Stockton,  Calif.  (S W) 

NB  Subic  Bay,  Philiipines  ( NWP) 


BUILDING 

YEAR 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

OPENED 

1037 

1985 

720 

1942 

485 

1984 

201 

unk 

825 

1961 

unk 

unk 

3324 

1966 

677 

1982 

HQ7 

unk 

72 

unk 

1001 

1980 

460 

@1966 

782 

1985 

214 

1961 

M661 

1983 

84 

1940 

12 

1933 

unk 

@1965 

13 

1961 

19045 

unk 

484 

1981 

709 

1976 

1163 

1975 

620 

1944 

CD-7 

1988 

290 

1978 

7151/53 

1952 

427 

1943 

unk 

1956 

3745 

1982 

653 

1943 

627 

unk 

123 

1959 

50 

1973 

350 

1970 

40 

1957 

1970 

1979 

627 

unk 

3379 

1989 

1 

1922 

7310 

@1972 

1436 

1978 

606 

1942 

193 

1941 

193? 

1981 

38 

1954 

2 

unk 

206 

1960 

618 

1945 

1109 

@1960 

NAME.  LOCATION 
(NAVRESSO) 

Thurso,  Scodand  (UK)* 

NS  Treasure  Island,  Calif  (SW) 
West  Ruislip,  UK* 

NAS  Whidbey  Island,  Wash. 
NAS  Whiting  Field,  Fla. 

NSGA  Winter  Harbor,  Maine 
NESC  Yokosuka,  Japan 
NWS  Yorktown,  Va. 


BUILDING 

YEAR 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

OPENED 

4/21 

unk 

34 

1944 

101 

unk 

2742 

1989 

H-19 

1944 

39 

1953 

H20CS 

1989 

358 

1942 

* — These  were  referred  to  as  “location  stores"  (later,  NEXMARTs),  staffed 
and  operated  by  NEXCOM  (Navy  Exchange  Service  Command),  with  DeCA 
providing  their  groceries  and funding  for  grocery  personnel  salaries. 

STORES  ACQUIRED  FROM 
THE  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS  (USMC) 


NAME.  LOCATION 

BUILDING 

YEAR 

(USMC) 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 
OPENED 

MCLB  Albany,  Ga. 

7501 

1982 

MCLB  Barstow,  Calif. 

364 

1985 

MCB  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

22105 

1952 

MCAS  Cherry  Point,  N.C. 

3918 

1982 

MCAS  El  Toro,  Calif. 

694 

1976 

Hadnot  Point,  N.C.  {at  Camp  Eejeune)  1200 

1942 

MCAS  Iwakuni,  Japan 

450 

1986 

MCB  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii 

374 

1942 

MCAS  New  River,  N.C. 

414 

1955 

MCRD  Parris  Island,  S.C. 

406 

1981 

MCB  Quantico,  Va. 

3400 

1973 

San  Onofre,  Calif  (at  Camp  Pendleton)  51094 

Tarawa  Terrace,  N.C. 

1977 

(at  Camp  Eejeune) 

2455 

1952 

MCAGCC  Twentynine  Palms, 

Calif 

1024 

1988 

MCAS  Yuma,  Ariz. 

590 

1975 

STORE  TOTALS: 

♦ 174  Army 

♦ 100  Navy  (of  these,  17  were  location  stores,  also  known  as 

NEXMARTs;  figure  includes  Bermuda  Annex  as  a separate 
store.) 

♦ 135  U.S.  Air  Force 

♦ 3 U.S.  Marine  Corps  run  by  U.S.  Air  Force 

♦ 1 U.S.  Air  Force  store  run  by  the  Army 

♦ 2 U.S.  Air  Force  troop  support  - only  locations 

♦ 15  U.S.  Marine  Corps 

430  total 

- Less  17  Navy  exchange/location  stores  (NEXMARTs)  = 413 

- Less  2 Air  Force  troop  support  locations  = 411 
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NEXMARTS  (LOCATION  STORES) 
AS  OF  1991  AND  2008 


1991 

2007 

NAS  Antigua,  West  Indies 

Y 

Closed  Sep  1995 

NAS  Bermuda  Annex 

Y 

Closed  March  1993 

NF  Brawdy,  Wales  (UK) 

Y 

Closed  Sep  1995 

NSA  Capodichino,  Italy 

N 

Y* 

NSA  Gaeta,  Italy 

Y 

Y 

NS  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba 

Y 

Y 

Hario  Housing,  Japan  ( aka  FA  Sasebo) 

Y 

Closed  Aug  1995** 

NSO  La  Maddalena,  Sardinia  (Italy) 
(EaMaddelena  scheduled  to  close  Feb  2008) 

Y 

Y 

NA  Lisbon,  Portugal 

Y 

Y 

NSA  London,  England  (UK) 

Y 

Closed  June  2005 

RAF  Machrihanish,  Scotland  (UK) 

Y 

Closed  April  1995 

Moron  AB,  Spain 

Y 

Y 

Negishi  Heights,  Japan 

Y 

Y 

Pinetamare,  Italy  (aka  Caesarta) 

Y 

Closed  July  2002 

NA  Souda  Bay,  Crete  ( Greece ) 

Y 

Y 

JMF  St.  Mawgan,  England  (UK) 

Y 

Y 

NCS  Thurso,  Scotland  (UK) 

Y 

Closed  Nov  1992 

RAF  West  Ruislip,  England  (UK) 

Y 

Closed  2006 

Total  NEXMARTS  open: 

17 

9 

* — The  Capodichino  NEXMART  replaced  the  one  at  Pinetamare 

**  — The  Hario  NEXMART  closed  when  DeCA  opened  a Commissary  there 

Note: 

Y = Yes,  DeCA  supported  this  store  in  the  year  indicated 
N = DeCA  did  not  support  this  store  in  the  year  indicated 
Closed  = this  store  closed  before  2008 


Sh  .. 


Hi',' 

w-a  . ■ 


Locations  of  DeCA’s  Commissaries  ^ of  June  1, 200s; 


NAME.  LOCATION 

BUILDING 

YEAR 

OFF-POST  STORES  SERVING  MULTIPLE  BASES 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

OPENED 

NAME.  LOCATION 

BUILDING 

YEAR 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

Fort  Greely,  Alaska 

601 

1956 

OPENED 

Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

115 

2000 

Anchorage  Area,  Alaska 

5800 

1999 

Fort  Hood,  Texas  #1:  Clear  Creek 

50001 

1975 

(Elmendorf  AFB,  Fort  Richardson) 

Fort  Hood,  Texas  #2:  Warrior  Way  85020 

1994 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

61610 

1978 

Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  Calif. 

S-l  82 

1991 

STORES  SERVING  ARMY  POSTS 

Fort  Irwin,  Calif. 

920 

1988 

Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

4716 

1985 

NAME.  LOCATION 

BUILDING 

YEAR 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

121 

1974 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

691 

1983 

OPENED 

Fort  Lee,  Va. 

1600 

1979 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

485 

1991 

Aberdeen  PG,  Maryland 

3900 

1994 

Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

5275 

1986 

Ansbach,  Germany 

5805 

1938 

Fort  McCoy,  Wis. 

1537 

2007 

ARDEC  (see  Picatinny  Arsenal) 

Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

365 

1999 

Bamberg,  Germany 

7123 

1925 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

2786 

1986 

Baumholder,  Germany 

8575 

1977 

Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 

1007 

1998 

Bitburg,  Germany 

77 

1989 

Fort  Myer,  Va. 

409 

1994 

Cairo,  Egypt 

Essa  Compound 

1997 

Fort  Ord,  Calif  (see  Ord  Community  commissary) 

Camp  Carroll,  S.  Korea 

T136 

1985 

Fort  Polk,  La. 

830 

1976 

Camp  Casey,  S.  Korea 

S3030 

1970 

Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

2310 

1997 

Camp  Eagle,  S.  Korea 

S-3406 

2006 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

9213 

1969 

Camp  Humphreys,  S.  Korea 

101 

2005 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 

360 

1994 

Camp  Kure,  Japan 

S-250 

1987 

Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

1719 

1975 

Camp  Merrill,  Ga. 

25 

1964 

Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

421 

1978 

Camp  Red  Cloud,  S.  Korea 

S-410 

2002 

Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska 

3703 

1990 

Camp  Stanley,  S.  Korea 

T2467 

1970 

Garmisch,  Germany 

212 

2002 

Camp  Zama,  Japan 

680 

1952 

Grafenwoehr,  Germany 

700 

2007 

Carbsle  Barracks,  Pa. 

861 

1994 

Hanau,  Germany 

500 

1986 

C.  E.  Kelly  Spt  Fac.,  Pa.  (Oakdale) 

S-l 

1959 

Hannam  Village,  S.  Korea 

1002 

1968 

Chievres,  Belgium 

20120 

1992 

Harrison  Village,  Ind. 

9702A 

2007 

Darmstadt,  Germany 

4132 

1952 

(old  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison) 

Dexheim,  Germany 

6345 

1989 

Heidelberg,  Germany 

4814 

2000 

Dugway  PG,  Utah 

5114 

1953 

Hohenfels,  Germany 

749 

1994 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

2302 

1982 

Hunter  AAF,  Ga. 

6025 

1995 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  (see  Harrison  Village) 

Idar  Oberstein,  Germany 

9025 

1938 

Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

9230 

1974 

Illesheim,  Germany 

6509 

1936 

Fort  Bbss,  Texas 

1717 

1979 

Kelley  Barracks,  Germany 

3316 

1925 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  (North  Post) 

8-5476 

1974 

Livorno,  Italy  (Camp  Darby) 

725 

1953 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  (South  Post) 

23252 

2000 

Mannheim,  Germany 

200 

1998 

Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico 

689 

2001 

Neubrucke,  Germany 

9944 

1954 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

2702 

1976 

Ord  Community  Commissary 

Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

1525 

1972 

(old  Fort  Ord,  Calif) 

4240 

1973 

Fort  Detrick,  Md. 

1520 

2008 

Panzer  Barracks,  Germany 

2957 

1988 

Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 

10730C 

1988 

Patch  Barracks,  Germany 

2350 

1988 

Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

1382 

1992 

Picatinny  Arsenal  (ARDEC),  N.J. 

3323 

1998 

Fort  Gillem,  Ga. 

214 

1942 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

3224 

1979 

Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

7200 

1979 

Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia 

0-1 

1965 
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NAME.  LOCATION 

BUILDING 

YEAR 

NAME.  LOCATION 

BUILDING 

YEAR 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

OPENED 

OPENED 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  111. 

334 

1974 

Gunter  AFB,  Ala. 

811 

1973 

Sagami  Depot,  Japan 

T-8011 

1960 

Hanscom  AFB,  Mass. 

1709 A 

2002 

Sagamihara,  Japan 

S-114 

1986 

Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii 

2093 

1975 

Schinnen,  Netherlands 

T-25 

1976 

Hill  AFB,  Utah 

400 

1979 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 

698 

1997 

Holloman  AFB,  N.M. 

787 

1987 

Schweinfurt,  Germany 

502 

1958 

Hurlburt  Field,  Fla. 

91013 

1958 

Taegu,  S.  Korea  ( Camp  Walker) 

S-357 

1997 

Incirlik  AB,  Turkey 

877 

1988 

Tobyhanna  AD,  Pa. 

816 

1943 

Izmir  AS,  Turkey 

20 

1955 

Vicenza,  Italy 

290 

1999 

Kadena  AB,  Okinawa  (Japan) 

407 

1981 

Vilseck,  Germany 

2204 

1989 

Keesler  AFB,  Miss. 

3401 

1972 

Walter  Reed  AMC,  Md. 

162 

1971 

Kirtland  AFB,  N.M. 

20180 

1988 

West  Point,  N.Y. 

1200 

1989 

Kunsan  AB,  S.  Korea 

1115 

2004 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M. 

890 

1995 

Lackland  AFB,  Texas 

8400 

1976 

Wiesbaden,  Germany 

765 

1952 

Lajes  Field,  Azores  (Portugal) 

T-326 

1989 

Wuerzburg,  Germany 

47 

1989 

Langley  AFB,  Va. 

291 

1979 

Yongsan,  S.  Korea 

5420 

1988 

Laughlin  AFB,  Texas 

352 

1958 

Yuma  PG,  Ariz. 

536 

1988 

Little  Rock  AFB,  Ark. 

790 

1980 

Los  Angeles  AFB,  Calif 

251 

1983 

STORES  SERVING  AIR  FORCE  BASES 

Luke  AFB,  Ariz. 

1550 

1974 

NAME.  LOCATION 

BUILDING 

YEAR 

MacDill  AFB,  Fla. 

925 

1987 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont. 

1320 

1988 

OPENED 

March  ARB,  Calif. 

15150 

1993 

Maxwell  AFB,  Ala. 

1085 

1984 

Air  Force  Academy,  Colo. 

526 

1992 

McChord  AFB,  Wash. 

577 

1974 

Altus  AFB,  Okla. 

16 

1986 

McClellan,  Calif 

1200 

1984 

Andersen  AFB,  Guam 

22021 

1955 

McConnell  AFB,  Kan. 

313 

1997 

Andrews  AFB,  Md. 

1684 

1981 

McGuire  AFB,  N.J. 

3453 

1982 

Ankara  AS,  Turkey 

2285 

2000 

Minot  AFB,  N.D. 

246 

1993 

Arnold  AFB,  Term. 

125 

1982 

Misawa  AB,  Japan 

323 

1985 

Aviano  AB,  Italy 

1411 

2000 

Moody  AFB,  Ga. 

902 

1982 

Bangor  ANGB,  Maine 

420 

1987 

Mountain  Home  AFB,  Idaho 

2706 

1997 

Barksdale  AFB,  La. 

4765 

1978 

Nellis  AFB,  Nev. 

603 

1980 

Beale  AFB,  Calif. 

25608 

1992 

Offutt  AFB,  Neb. 

107 

1974 

BoUing  AFB,  D.C. 

4570 

1990 

Os  an  AB,  S.  Korea 

230 

1982 

Buckley  AFB,  Colo. 

1 

2002 

Patrick  AFB,  Fla. 

1365 

1981 

Cannon  AFB,  N.M. 

77A 

1980 

Peterson  AFB,  Colo. 

2019 

2007 

Charleston  AFB,  S.C. 

1991 

2003 

RAF  Alconbury,  UK 

648 

1988 

Columbus  AFB,  Ga. 

160B 

1981 

RAF  Croughton,  UK 

076 

1995 

Davis-Monthan  AFB,  Ariz. 

2615 

1977 

RAF  Fairford,  UK 

669 

1981 

Dover  AFB,  Del. 

268 

1974 

RAF  Lakenheath,  UK 

1081 

1987 

Dyess  AFB,  Texas 

7340 

1981 

RAF  Menwith  Hill  Station,  UK 

35 

1990 

Edwards  AFB,  Calif. 

6000 

1982 

RAF  MildenhaU,  UK 

131 

1989 

Egbn  AFB,  Fla. 

1755 

1993 

Ramstein  AB,  Germany 

1200 

1983 

Eielson  AFB,  Alaska 

3335 

1979 

Randolph  AFB,  Texas 

1075 

1980 

Ellsworth  AFB,  S.D. 

3920 

1990 

Robins  AFB  (Warner  Robins),  Ga. 

660 

1977 

Fairchild  AFB,  Wash. 

2464 

1985 

Scott  AFB,  111. 

1980 

1987 

F.  E.  Warren  AFB,  Wyo. 

820 

1987 

Selfridge  ANGB,  Mich. 

701 

1991 

Goodfellow  AFB,  Texas 

213 

1988 

Sembach  AB,  Germany 

88 

1981 

Grand  Forks  AFB,  N.D. 

241 

2004 

Seymour  Johnson  AFB,  N.C. 

3722 

1981 
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NAME.  LOCATION 

BUILDING 

YEAR 

NAME.  LOCATION 

BUILDING 

YEAR 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

OPENED 

OPENED 

Shaw  AFB,  S.C. 

1420 

1993 

NAB  Little  Creek,  Va. 

3445 

1993 

Sheppard  AFB,  Texas 

120 

1979 

NS  Mayport,  Fla. 

1900 

1992 

Spangdahlem  AB,  Germany 

173 

1985 

NSA  Memphis,  Tenn. 

782 

1985 

Tinker  AFB,  Okla. 

477 

1979 

NAS  Meridian,  Miss. 

431 

1998 

Travis  AFB,  Calif. 

680 

1945 

Mineo,  Sicily  (Italy) 

0D2 

1999 

Tyndall  AFB,  Fla. 

950 

1979 

NAS  Miramar,  Calif 

M661 

1983 

Vance  AFB,  Okla. 

410 

1984 

NS  Mitchel  Field  Annex,  N.Y. 

84 

1940 

Vandenberg  AFB,  Calif. 

14300 

1986 

NAS  Moffett  Field,  Calif 

12 

1933 

Vogelweh  AB,  Germany 

2030 

1997 

NSA  Naples,  Italy 

2091 

2005 

Whiteman  AFB,  Mo. 

411 

1980 

NSB  New  London,  Conn. 

484 

1981 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio 

1250 

1980 

NSA  New  Orleans,  La. 

709 

1976 

Yokota  AB,  Japan 

570 

2001 

NS  Newport,  R.I. 

1163 

1975 

NS  Norfolk,  Va. 

CD-7 

1988 

STORES  SERVING  NAVY  AND  COAST  GUARD  BASES 

NAS  North  Island,  Calif 

2017 

2000 

NAME.  LOCATION 

BUILDING 

YEAR 

NAS  Oceana,  Va. 

3070 

2001 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

NS  Orote,  Guam 

275 

1995 

OPENED 

NAS  Patuxent  River,  Md. 

2173 

1993 

Annapolis,  Md. 

321 

1979 

NB  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 

617 

2002 

NSCS  Athens,  Ga. 

37 

1973 

NAS  Pensacola,  Fla. 

3961 

1997 

NAF  Atsugi,  Japan 

1306 

1995 

NCBC  Port  Hueneme,  Calif 

50 

1997 

Bangor  Commissary, 

(NB  Ventura  County j 

NB  Kitsap,  Wash. 

2604 

1983 

NNSY  Portsmouth 

NAS  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii 

152 

1966 

(Scott  Annex),  Va. 

350 

1970 

Bremerton  Commissary 

NSY  Portsmouth,  Maine/N.H. 

167 

1995 

NB  Kitsap,  Wash. 

990 

1993 

NSY  Puget  Sound  (see  Bremerton ) 

NAS  Brunswick  Annex,  Maine 

335 

1973 

NS  Rota,  Spain 

3300B 

2007 

NWS  Charleston,  S.C. 

764 

2000 

NB  San  Diego,  Calif 

3629 

2007 

NAWC  China  Lake,  Calif 

02023 

1996 

NB  Sasebo,  Japan 

1436 

1978 

NAS  Chinhae,  S.  Korea 

S724 

1960 

NAU  Scotia,  N.Y. 

606 

1942 

NAS  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

337 

1994 

NSS  Sigonella,  Sicily  (Italy) 

225 

2002 

NWSC  Crane  , Ind. 

1894 

1945 

NSC  Smokey  Point 

NSWC  Dahlgren,  Va. 

118 

1995 

(NB  Everett),  Wash. 

900 

1995 

NAF  El  Centro,  Calif 

210 

1996 

NSGA  Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va. 

30 

2001 

NAS  Fallon,  Nev. 

34 

1992 

NAS  Whidbey  Island,  Wash. 

2742 

1989 

NASJRB  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

1765 

2008 

NAS  Whiting  Field,  Fla. 

3060 

1993 

{formerly  Carswell  AFB) 

NFA  Yokosuka,  Japan 

H20CS 

1989 

NS  Great  Lakes,  111. 

3451 

1981 

NCBC  Gulfport,  Miss.* 

32 

2000* 

Notes  to  Navy  section: 

Hario  Village,  Japan 

5127 

1995 

* — Destroyed  by  Hurricane  Katrina,  2005;  rebuilt  and 

reopened  2006. 

{new  commissary  replaced  Nexmarf) 

NAS  Imperial  Beach,  Calif 

1264 

1986 

**  — DeCA  assumed  operation  from 

Coast  Guard  in  1996;  store  was  already  in 

NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

951 

1978 

place. 

NAS  Key  West,  Fla. 

V4111 

1989 

NSB  Kings  Bay,  Ga. 

1037 

1985 

NAS  Kingsville,  Texas 

4764 

1993 

NB  Kitsap  (See  Bangor  and  Bremerton) 

USCGS  Kodiak,  Alaska** 

N-27 

1996** 

NAEC  Lakehurst,  N.J. 

485 

1984 

NAS  Lemoore,  Calif 

825 

1999 
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STORES  SERVING  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS  BASES 


NAME.  LOCATION 

BUILDING 

YEAR 

NUMBER 

BUILT  or 

OPENED 

MCLB  Albany,  Ga. 

7501 

1982 

MCLB  Barstow,  Calif. 

364 

1985 

Camp  Courtney,  Okinawa  (Japan ) 4131 

1987 

Camp  Foster,  Okinawa  (Japan ) 

5675 

1987 

Camp  Kinser,  Okinawa  (Japan) 

1227 

1990 

MCB  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

1230 

1993 

MCB  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

20850 

1993 

MCAS  Cherry  Point,  N.C. 

3918 

1982 

MCAS  Iwakuni,  Japan 

450 

1986 

MCB  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii 

6088 

1993 

MCAS  New  River,  N.C. 

AS4055 

2002 

MCRD  Parris  Island,  S.C. 

407 

1996 

MCB  Quantico,  Va. 

3400 

1973 

San  Onofre,  Calif 

(at  Camp  Pendleton) 

51094 

1977 

MCAGCC  Twentynine  Palms, 

Calif 

1025 

2004 

MCAS  Yuma,  Ariz. 

590 

1975 

Commissary  Openings  and  Closings  Under  DeCA, 

1991  - 2008 


Note:  Annexes  and  branches  are  listed  as  separate  stores.  Fiscal  year 
runs  from  October  1 to  September  30. 


STORE  OPENINGS,  CHRONOLOGICAL 


Fiscal  Year  1992 

Jan.  30,  1992 

Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

April  14,  1992 

Fort  Detrick,  Md.  {new  site,  remodeled  building) 

June  2,  1992 

NS  Mlayport,  Fla. 

Sept.  14  1992 

NS  Fallon,  Nev. 

Sept.  15,  1992 

Beale  AFB,  Calif. 

Sept.  15,  1992 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  Colo. 

FY  1993 

Dec.  15,  1992 

Chievres,  Belgium 

Jan.  12,  1993 

NAS  Whiting  Field,  Fla. 

Feb.  17,  1993 

NAB  Little  Creek,  Va. 

March  19,  1993 

Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

March  23  1993 

NAS  Patuxent  River,  Md. 

May  4,  1993 

Eglin  AFB,  Fla. 

May  6,  1993 

Shaw  AFB,  S.C. 

May  12,  1993 

MCB  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

June  22,  1993 

MCB  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii 

July  13,  1993 

March  AFB,  Calif. 

Aug.  3,  1993 

Minot  AFB,  N.D. 

Aug.  27,  1993 

NAS  Kingsville,  Texas 

Sept.  30,  1993 

Bremerton,  Wash.  {Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard;  the 
commissary  is  now  called  NB  Kitsap-Bremerton ) 

FY  1994 

Jan.  25,  1994 

Hohenfels,  Germany 

March  8,  1994 

Aberdeen  PG,  Md. 

March  16,  1994 

Costanzo,  Sicily  (Italy;  new  site;  remodeled  building 

April  11,  1994 

Fort  Hood  II,  Texas  {Warrior  Way) 

Aug.  16,  1994 

RAF  Croughton,  UK  {new  site,  remodeled  building 

Sept.  20,  1994 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 

FY  1995 

Oct.  18,  1994 

Fort  Ritchie,  Md. 

Nov.  8,  1994 

Fort  Myer,  Va. 

Nov.  15,  1994 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

Nov.  15,  1994 

NAS  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

May  16  1995 

White  Sands  MR,  N.M. 

June  6,  1995 

NSWC  Dahlgren,  Va. 

June  13,  1995 

NAF  Atsugi  , Japan 

June  27,  1995 

Smokey  Point  {NS  Everett),  Wash,  {new  site,  new  store) 

June  27,  1995 

Hunter  AAF,  Ga. 

July  18,  1995 

NSY  Portsmouth,  Maine/N.H.  {new  site,  remodeled  bldg 

Aug.  15,  1995 

Hario,  Japan  {to  replace  old  Nexmart) 

Sept.  12,  1995 

NS  Orote,  Guam 

Sept.  26,  1995 

RAF  Croughton,  UK  {replaced  earlier  new  store) 

FY  1996 

Oct.  1,  1995 

USCG  Kodiak,  Alaska  {not  a new  store,  but  new  to 
DeCA.  Unofficially  assumed  responsibility  for  this  store  from 
Coast  Guard) 

Nov  1,  1995 

Giebelstadt,  Germany  {not  a new  store;  reopened  after  6- 
month  test  to  combine  exchange  and  commissary  into  shopette- 
plus) 

Feb.  13,  1996 

NAWC  China  Lake,  Calif. 

April  23,  1996 

MCRD  Parris  Island,  S.C. 

FY  1997 

Oct.  9,  1996 

USCG  Kodiak,  Alaska,  {now,  after  more  than  a year, 
store  officially  transferred  to  DeCA;  see  entry  for  Oct.  1 , 95) 

Nov.  19,  1996 

NAF  El  Centro,  Calif. 

Jan.  24,  1997 

Vogelweh  AB,  Germany 

March  9,  1997 

Cairo,  Egypt 

Feb.  19,  1997 

Mountain  Home  AFB,  Idaho 

March  13,  1997 

NCBC  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 

April  29,  1997 

Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

May  14,  1997 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 

May  20,  1997 

McConnell  AFB,  Kan. 

July  29,  1997 

Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico 

Aug.  26,  1997 

Taegu,  S.  Korea  {Camp  Walker) 

FY  1998 

Dec.  16,  1997 

NAS  Pensacola,  Fla. 

July  21,  1998 

Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 

Aug.  18,  1998 

Mannheim,  Germany 

FY  1999 

Oct.  15,  1998 

Gricignano,  Italy  {new  site:  temporary  prefab  store, 
waiting  for  neiv  Naples  store  to  be  completed  nearby) 

Nov  3,  1998 

ARDEC  (Picatinny  Arsenal),  N.J. 

Dec.  8,  1998 

NAS  Meridian,  Miss. 

Jan.  20,  1999 

NAS  Lemoore,  Calif. 

May  4,  1999 

Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

Sept.  15,  1999 

Camp  Howze,  S.  Korea  {new  site;  renovated  existing 
building 

Sept.  24,  1999 

Anchorage  Area,  Alaska  {consolidation  of  Elmendorf 
and  Fort  PJchardson  stores) 

FY  2000 

Oct.  12,  1999 

Mineo,  Sicily  (Italy;  new  site,  new  building 

Nov  10,  1999 

Vicenza,  Italy 

Jan.  11,  2000 

Heidelberg,  Germany 

March  7,  2000 

Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

April  18,  2000 

NCBC  Gulfport,  Miss. 

June  27,  2000 

Fort  Bragg  South  Post,  N.C. 

Aug.  31,  2000 

Ankara  American  Support  Facility,  Turkey  {new 
site,  renovated  building 
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FY  2001 

Nov.  7,  2000 

Aviano  AB,  Italy 

Nov.  7,  2000 

NWS  Charleston,  S.C. 

Nov.  14,  2000 

NAS  North  Island,  Calif. 

April  3,  2001 

NAS  Oceana,  Va. 

May  30,  2001 

NSGA  Sugar  Grove,  W.Va.  (new  site) 

FY  2002 

Oct.  24,  2001 

Yokota  AB,  Japan 

Nov.  13,  2001 

Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico 

Feb.  16,  2002 

Buckley  ANGB,  Col.  (new  site) 

March  12,  2002 

MCAS  New  River,  N.C. 

April  16,  2002 

Hanscom  AFB,  Mass. 

May  8,  2002 

Garmisch,  Germany  (at  a new  site  at  Garmisch,  in  a 
renovated  building) 

May  31,2002 

NAS  Sigonella,  Sicily 

FY  2003 

Oct.  25,  2002 

NS  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 

Nov.  23,  2002 

Camp  Red  Cloud,  S.  Korea  (new  site,  renovated facility) 

June  13,  2003 

Charleston  AFB,  S.C. 

FY  2004 

Feb.  19,  2004 

Twentynine  Palms,  Calif. 

June  16,  2004 

Kunsan  AB,  S.  Korea 

July  13  2004 

Grand  Forks  AFB,  N.D. 

STORE  CLOSURES,  CHRONOLOGICAL 


BRAC  = Closed  by  base  closure  and  realignment  acdon 
SVC  = Closed  by  services 

CFE  = Base  Closure  Decision  by  Conventional  Forces  Europe 
DeCA  = Closed  by  DeCA 

GDPR  = Global  Defense  Posture  Realignment  (supersedes  CFE) 


FY  1990  (pre-DeCA): 
May  1990 
june  1990 
July  14,  1990 
Aug.  31,  1990 


Osterholz-Scharmbeck,  Germany 
RAF  Weathersfield,  UK 
Rheinburg,  Germany 
Berchtesgaden,  Germany 


FY  1991  (pre-DeCAl  - 10  OCONUS/1  CONUS 

November  1990  Hellenikon,  Greece*  CFE 

Jan.  5,  1991  Helmstedt,  Germany  CFE 

Feb  1,  1991  Neckarsulm,  Germany  CFE 

March  15,  1991  Pease  AFB,  N.H.  SVC 

May  31,  1991  Neu  Ulm,  Germany  CFE 

June  14,  1991  Decimomannu,  Italy  CFE 

June  29,  1991  Schwaebisch  Gmeund,  Germany  CFE 

July  15,  1991  Comiso  AB,  Italy  (Sicily)  CFE 

July  31,  1991  Clark  AB,  Philippines**  SVC 

Aug.  1,  1991  Hessich-Oldendorf,  Germany  CFE 

Aug.  10,  1991  Bad  Toelz,  Germany  CFE 


FY  2005 

March  3,  2005 
May  7,  2005 


FY  2006 

Aug.  30,  2006 

FY  2007 

April  10,  2007 
April  20,  2007 


Camp  Humphreys,  S.  Korea 
NSA  Naples,  Italy 

( replaced  old  Naples  and  Gricignano  stores) 


Camp  Eagle,  S.  Korea  ( new  site) 


Fort  McCoy,  Wise. 
NB  San  Diego,  Calif. 


* — Hellenikon:  Located  at  Hellenikon  AB,  adjoining  the  Athens  airport,  this 
store  should  not  to  be  confused  with  the  downtown  store  in  Athens,  which  remained 
open  until  1995. 

**  — Clark:  the  U.S.  government  had  been  negotiating  with  the  Philippines  to 
extend  leases  on  U.S.  bases  there,  but  there  was  a great  deal  of  Philippine  opposi- 
tion to  any  extensions.  As  a result,  when  Mt.  Pinatubo  erupted  and  inflicted  exten- 
sive damage  on  Clark  and  other  bases,  the  U.S.  decided  to  simply  shut  Clark  down 
and  move  out.  San  Miguel  and  Subic  Bay  were  soon  to  follow. 

COMMISSARIES  CLOSED  UNDER  DECA, 


June  20,  2007 

Harrison  Village,  Ind. 

1 OCT  1991  - 1 JUNE  2008 

Aug.  3,  2007 

Peterson  AFB,  Colo. 

Sept.  26,  2007 

Graffenwohr,  Germany 

FY  1992 

Nov.  14,  1991 

San  Miguel,  Philippines 

SVC 

NOTE:  Total  new  stores  opened,  to  end  of  FY  2007:  95 

Jan.  4,  1992 

Goeppingen,  Germany 

CFE 

Includes  one  location  inherited  from  Coast  Guard, 

Feb.  1,  1992 

Schwabach,  Germany 

CFE 

and  several  new 

stores  that  opened  in  converted  facilities 

March  1,  1992 

Holy  Loch,  Scotland 

CFE 

April  1,  1992 

Herzo  Base,  Germany 

CFE 

FY  2008 

April  25,  1992 

Amberg,  Germany 

CFE 

Nov.  9,  2007 

NB  Rota,  Spain 

May  15,  1992 

Bueren,  Germany 

CFE 

March  25,  2008 

NASJRB  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

May  15,  1992 

Soegel,  Germany 

CFE 

April  8,  2008 

Fort  Detrick,  Md. 

May  15,  1992 

Flensberg,  Germany 

CFE 

May  27,  1992 

Muenster,  Germany 

CFE 

June  1,  1992 

RAF  Burtonwood,  UK 

CFE 

June  1,  1992 

Pruem,  Germany 

CFE 
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COMMISSARIES  CLOSED  UNDER  DECA,  FY1994 


1 OCT  1991  - 1 JUNE  2008  ( continued ) 

Oct.  16,  1993 

Wildflecken  II,  Germany  ( temporarily  closed) 

April  25,  1994 

Wildflecken  II,  Germany  [temporarily  reopened) 

FY  1992 

May  14,  1994 

Wildflecken  II,  Germany  {permanently  closed)  CFE 

June  13,  1992 

Fischbach,  Germany 

CFE 

Oct.  31,  1993 

Holbrook  AFS,  Ariz. 

SVC 

June  27,  1992 

Bindlach,  Germany 

CFE 

Nov.  6,  1993 

Germersheim,  Germany 

CFE 

July  15,  1992 

Zaragoza  AB,  Spain 

CFE 

Nov.  13,  1993 

Bad  Hersfeld,  Germany 

CFE 

July  31,  1992 

Eaker  AFB,  Ark. 

BRAC  91 

Dec.  30,  1993 

Fleigerhorst,  Germany 

SVC 

July  31,  1992 

Exmouth,  Australia 

CFE 

Jan.  11,  1994 

Erlangen,  Germany 

CFE 

July  31,  1992 

RAF  Greenham  Common,  UK 

CFE 

Jan.  15,  1994 

Avon  Park  AFS,  Fla.  [realignment) 

SVC 

Aug.  15,  1992 

Garlstedt,  Germany 

CFE 

Jan.  22,  1994 

Regensburg,  Germany 

SVC 

Aug.  23,  1992 

Homestead  AFB,  Fla. 

SVC 

[closed  when  new  Hohenfels  store  opened) 

(. Hurricane  Andrew  destruction ) 

Jan.  31,  1994 

Norton  AFB,  Calif. 

BRAC  91 

Aug.  26,  1992 

RAF  Sculthorpe,  UK 

CFE 

March  1,  1994 

Landstuhl,  Germany 

SVC 

Aug.  29,  1992 

Munich,  Germany 

CFE 

March  3,  1994 

Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md. 

DeCA 

Aug.  29,  1992 

Heilbronn,  Germany 

CFE 

[closed  when  new  Aberdeen  store  opened) 

Aug.  29-30,  1992 

Wertheim,  Germany 

CFE 

April  30,  1994 

Wildflecken,  Germany 

CFE 

Sept.  13,  1992 

NB  Subic  Bay,  Philippines 

SVC 

April  30,  1994 

Iraklion  AS,  Crete  (Greece) 

CFE 

Sept.  30,  1992 

Royal  Oaks  AB,  Spain 

CFE 

May  17,  1994 

Ankara  AS,  Turkey 

CFE 

May  28,  1994 

Lexington-Bluegrass  AD,  Ky. 

BRAC  91 

FY  1993 

June  1,  1994 

Torrejon  AB,  Spain 

CFE 

Oct.  15,  1992 

England  AFB,  La. 

BRAC  91 

June  4,  1994 

Fulda,  Germany 

CFE 

Nov.  14,  1992 

George  AFB,  Calif. 

BRAC 

June  30,  1994 

NS  Adak,  Alaska 

CFE 

Dec.  31,  1992 

NAS  Chase  Field,  Beeville,  Texas 

BRAC  91 

June  30,  1994 

NF  Argenda,  Newfoundland 

SVC 

Jan.  31,  1993 

Myrtle  Beach  AFB,  S.C. 

BRAC  91 

Jan.  30,  1994 

Wilder  AFS,  Idaho 

SVC 

Feb.  20,  1993 

NSGA  Skaggs  Island,  Sonoma,  Calif. 

SVC 

July  16,  1994 

Soesterberg  AB,  Germany 

SVC 

(, bousing  area  closed) 

July  19,  1994 

NS  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

BRAC  91 

March  20,  1993 

Robinson  Barracks,  Germany 

CFE 

July  23,  1994 

Oslo,  Norway 

SVC 

March  31,  1993 

Wurtsmith  AFB,  Mich. 

BRAC  91 

July  30,  1994 

Fort  Sheridan,  111. 

BRAC  91 

March  31,  1993 

NAS  Bermuda  [annex) 

July  30,  1994 

Grissom  AFB,  Ind. 

BRAC  91 

[main  store  remained  open;  this  was  not  counted 

as  a closure 

July  30,  1994 

San  Vito  AB,  Italy 

CFE 

on  some  reference  list) 

July  31,  1994 

Lowry  AFB,  Colo. 

BRAC  91 

April  29,  1993 

Conrad  AFS,  Mont. 

SVC 

Aug.  13,  1994 

RAF  Upper  Heyford,  UK 

CFE 

May  9,  1993 

Tarawa  Terrace,  N.C. 

Aug.  13,  1994 

Dickinson  AFS,  N.D. 

SVC 

[replaced  bj  new  Camp  Lejeune  store,  12  May  93) 

Aug.  14,  1994 

Berhn,  Germany 

CFE 

May  10,  1993 

Hadnot  Point,  N.C. 

Aug.  31,  1994 

Loring  AFB,  Maine 

BRAC  91 

[replaced  by  new  Camp  Lejeune  store,  12  May  93) 

Sept.  15,  1994 

Gila  Bend  AFAS,  Ariz. 

SVC 

May  15,  1993 

Bremerhaven,  Germany 

CFE 

Sept.  30,  1994 

Camp  King,  Germany 

SVC 

May  29,  1993 

Zweibrucken,  Germany 

CFE 

May  30,  1993 

Havre  AFS,  Mont. 

SVC 

FY  1995 

]une  15,  1993 

Hahn  AB,  Germany 

CFE 

Oct.  28,  1994 

Trier,  Germany 

SVC 

June  30,  1993 

Williams  AFB,  Ariz. 

BRAC  91 

Oct.  29,  1994 

NWS  Yorktown,  Va. 

DeCA 

June  30  1993 

Schwaebisch  Hall,  Germany 

CFE 

Jan.  1,  1995 

Fort  Story,  Va. 

DeCA 

July  10,  1993 

Carswell  AFB,  Texas 

BRAC  91 

Jan.  21,  1995 

Cameron  Station,  Va. 

BRAC  88 

July  31,  1993 

Chanute  AFB,  111. 

BRAC  91 

Jan.  23, 1995 

Giebelstadt,  Germany 

DeCA 

July  31,  1993 

Bergstrom  AFB,  Texas 

BRAC  91 

[shopette-plus  test;  later  reopened) 

Aug.  14/18,  1993  Seneca  Army  Depot,  N.Y. 

SVC 

Jan.  31,  1995 

NS  Mare  Island,  Calif. 

BRAC  93 

Aug.  15,  1993 

RAF  Bentwaters,  UK 

CFE 

April  1,  1995 

Fort  McNair,  D.C. 

DeCA 

Aug.  31,  1993 

Mather  AFB,  Calif. 

BRAC  91 

April  29,  1995 

Frankfurt,  Germany 

CFE 

Sept.  4,  1993 

Crailsheim,  Germany 

CFE 

April  29,  1995 

NS  Charleston,  S.C. 

BRAC  93 

June  3,  1995 

NS  Seattle  (Sand  Point),  Wash. 

BRAC  88 

[replaced  by  new  store  at  Everett  [Smokey  Point],  Wash) 

June  3,  1995 

RAF  Chicksands,  UK 

CFE 
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June  21, 1995 

Athens,  Greece  ( downtown  store) 

SVC 

FY  2000 

|une  24,  1995 

Mainz,  Germany 

CFE 

June  17,  2000 

Mallonee  Village,  N.C.  (Fort  Benning) 

DeCA 

June  30,  1995 

Griffiss  AFB,  N.Y. 

BRAC  93 

Sept.  30,  2000 

MCAS  El  Toro,  Calif 

BRAC  93 

June  30,  1995 

NAS  Bermuda 

SVC 

Sept.  30,  2000 

Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

BRAC  95 

June  30,  1995 

Plattsburgh  AFB,  N.Y. 

BRAC  93 

Sept.  30,  2000 

C.M.  Price  Support  Center,  111. 

BRAC  95 

July  1,  1995 

Castle  AFB,  Calif 

BRAC  91 

( aka  Granite  City) 

July  1,  1995 

K.I.  Sawyer  AFB,  Mich. 

BRAC  93 

July  31,  1995 

Powell  AFS,  Wyo. 

SVC 

FY  2001 

July  31,  1995 

Forsyth  AFS,  Mont. 

SVC 

Nov.  30,  2000 

Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 

SVC 

Aug.  1,  1995 

Fort  Espinar,  Panama 

SVC 

April  15,  2001 

DSCR  (Bellwood),  Va. 

DeCA 

Aug.  1,  1995 

Karlsruhe,  Germany 

SVC 

April  15,  2001 

Kelly  AFB,  Texas 

BRAC 

Aug.  6,  1995 

Fuerth,  Germany 

CFE 

April  15,  2001 

Pope  AFB,  N.C. 

DeCA 

Sept.  30,  1995 

NS  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BRAC  91 

April  15,  2001 

Sierra  AD,  Calif 

BRAC 

Sept.  1,2001 

Bad  Krueznach,  Germany 

CFE 

* Giebelstadt:  6-month  test  to  try  combining  exchange 

and  commissary 

Sept.  28,  2001 

Brooks  AFB,  Texas 

SVC 

into  a Shopette  Plus 

Sept.  29,  2001 

NCTS  Cutler,  Maine 

SVC 

FY  1996 

FY  2002 

May  25,  1996 

Belle  Fourche  AFS,  S.D. 

SVC 

Feb.  17,  2002 

Fitzsimons  AMC,  Colo. 

BRAC  93 

Aug.  31,  1996 

La  Junta  AFS,  Colo. 

SVC 

June  1,  2002 

Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii 

DeCA 

Aug.  31,  1996 

Governors  Island  CGS,  N.Y. 

SVC 

June  1,  2002 

NSGA  Winter  Harbor,  Maine 

SVC 

March  29,  1997 

NASG  Edzell,  Scotland 

CFE 

June  1,  2002 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif 

DeCA 

June  16, 1997 

Kirchgoens,  Germany  ( realignment) 

USAREUR 

July  1,  2002 

DDRE/New  Cumberland,  Pa. 

DeCA 

July  19,  1997 

NS  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

BRAC  91 

July  31,  2002 

Costanzo,  Italy 

SVC 

July  26,  1997 

NAS  Alameda,  Calif. 

BRAC  93 

July  31,  1997 

Pirmasens,  Germany 

CFE 

FY  2003 

July  31,  1997 

NS  Treasure  Island,  Calif 

BRAC  93 

Oct.  1,  2002 

Point  Mugu/NB  Ventura  County,  Calif. 

DeCA 

Aug.  2,  1997 

Reese  AFB,  Texas 

BRAC  91 

Aug.  1,  2003 

Fort  Monroe,  Phoebus/ 

Aug.  9,  1997 

Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

BRAC  91 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

DeCA 

Aug.  30,  1997 

Vint  Hill  Farms  Station,  Va. 

BRAC  93 

Sept.  13,  1997 

DoD  Hamilton  Housing,  Calif. 

BRAC  93 

FY  2004 

March  31,  2004 

Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico 

SVC 

NOTE:  NTC  San  Diego,  Calif.,  was  scheduled  to  close 

in  FY97,  but  it 

June  30,  2004 

Bad  Aibling,  Germany 

SVC 

did  not;  the  Marines  wanted  it  to  serve  their  San  Diego 

location;  matter 

was  still  unresolved  at  end  of  FY97.  All  potential  arrangements  ulti- 

FY2005 

mately  fell  through  and  the  facility  was  closed  in  FY98. 

Nov.  17,  2004 

Camp  Howze,  S.  Korea 

SVC 

March  31,  2005 

Camp  Page,  S.  Korea 

SVC 

FY  1998 

May  6,  2005 

NSA  Naples,  Italy 

SVC 

Feb.  7,  1998 

NTC  San  Diego,  Calif 

BRAC 

May  6,  2005 

Gricignano,  Italy 

DeCA 

Aug.  1,  1998 

Fort  Ritchie,  Md. 

BRAC 

(new  Naples  store  took,  the  place  of  the  Gricignano 

Sept.  1,  1998 

NCS  Stockton,  Calif 

SVC 

and  the  old  Naples  stores) 

Aug.  29, 

Augsburg,  Germany 

CFE 

Aug.  31,  2005 

Aschaffenburg,  Germany 

SVC 

(or  Sep  15)  1998 

Sept.  30,  2005 

Rhein  Main  AB,  Germany 

CFE 

FY  1999 

Dec.  31,  1998 

NTC  Orlando,  Fla. 

BRAC  93 

FY2006 

Jan.  31,  1999 

NAS  Cecil  Field,  Fla. 

BRAC  93 

July  14,  2006 

Bad  Kissingen,  Germany 

SVC 

April  30,  1999 

Oakland  Army  Base,  Calif 

BRAC  95 

July  15,  2006 

Pusan,  S.  Korea 

SVC 

July  11/31,  1999 

Worms,  Germany 

SVC 

Aug.  14,  2006 

NAS  Keflavik,  Iceland 

SVC 

Aug.  31,  1999 

Corozal,  Panama 

SVC 

Aug.  31,2006 

Giebelstadt,  Germany 

SVC 

Sept.  12,  1999 

Camp  Edwards,  S.  Korea 

DeCA 

Aug.  31,  2006 

Kitzingen,  Germany 

SVC 

Sept.  15,  1999 

Howard  AB,  Panama 

SVC 

Sept.  19,  1999 

Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska 

DeCA 

FY  2007 

Sept.  23,  1999 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska 

DeCA 

Nov.  1,  2006 

Babenhausen,  Germany 

SVC 
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June  1,2007  Bad  Nauheim,  Germany  SVC 

July  13, 2007  McCully  Barracks,  Germany  SVC 

Sept.  1, 2007  Giessen,  Germany  SVC 

FY  2008 

Oct.  12,  2007  Buedingen,  Germany  SVC 

Oct.  12, 2007  Gelnhausen,  Germany  SVC 

August  2008  Wuerzburg,  Germany  ( scheduled  closing)  GDPR 

August  2008  Darmstadt,  Germany  ( scheduled  closing  GDPR 

August  2008  Hanau,  Germany  ( scheduled  closing  GDPR 

September  2008  Idar  Oberstein,  Germany  (. scheduled  closing  GDPR 

September  2008  Dexheim,  Germany  ( scehduled  closing  GDPR 


Best  Commissary  Awards  (Presented  Prior  to  1991) 


NOTES: 

(1)  These  records  are  incomplete  and  reflect  all  the  information  available  at  the 
time  this  book  went  to  press. 

(2)  Runners-up,  as  well  as  individual  departments,  were  also  recognised,  but 
since  these  were  often  done  on  a regional  basis  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  listed  here. 
People  needing  such  information  should  contact  the  DeCA  historian. 

(3)  Year  shown  is  the  year for  which  the  award  was  given,  which  was  not  nec- 
essarily the  year  in  which  it  was  presented. 

ARMY  TROOP  SUPPORT  AGENCY’S 
BILL  NICHOLS  BEST  COMMISSARY  AWARDS 

First  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1966, 
Congressman  Bill  Nichols  was  a member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  from  1968  until  his  death  in  1988.  He  served  as  the 
chairman  of  its  panel  on  non-appropriated  funds,  and  the  panel  on 
Commissaries  and  Exchanges.  He  also  chaired  two  subcommittees,  those 
on  military  personnel  and  compensation,  and  investigations.  He  was  a 
member  of  two  other  subcommittees,  those  on  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  on  readiness. 

The  DeCA  headquarters  building  bears  Congressman  Nichols’ 
name.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  DeCA,  the  Army  Troop  Support 
Agency  (TSA)  named  its  Best  Commissary  awards  for  him. 

1977:  ( based  on  commander’s  evaluation)  Best  Store  (worldwide)-.  Fort  Sill, 

Okla. 

1978:  first  formal  evaluation)  Best  Store  ( worldwide ):  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

1979:  Best  Store  (worldwide)-.  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

1980:  Best  Store  (worldwide)-.  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

1981:  Best  Store  (worldwide)-.  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 

1982:  Best  Store  (worldwide)-.  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

1983:  Best  Store  (worldwide)-.  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

1984:  Best  Store  (worldwide)-.  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

1985:  CONUS:  Large  Store,  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

Small  Store,  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  111. 

OCONUS*:  Large  Store,  Baumholder,  Germany. 

Small  Store,  Heilbronn,  Germany. 

1986:  CONUS:  Large  Store,  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  & Fort 

Campbell,  Ky.  Small  Store,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

OCONUS:  Large  Store,  Fuerth,  Germany.  Small  Store,  none 
selected. 

1987:  CONUS:  Large  Store,  (tie)  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  & 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.  Small  Store,  Fort  Monroe, 
Va. 

OCONUS:  Large  Store,  none  selected.  Small  Store,  Fort 
Greely,  Alaska. 

* — OCONUS  at  this  point  meant  “outside  of  the  contiguous  United  States”  or 
outside  the  lower  48. 


1988:  CONUS:  Large  Store,  (tie)  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.;  Fort  Knox, 

Ky  .;  & Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  Small  Store,  Fort 
Monroe,  Va. 

OCONUS:  Large  Store,  none  selected.  Small  Store, 

Berchtesgaden,  Germany. 

1989:  CONUS:  Large  Store,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  Small  Store, 

Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md. 

OCONUS:  Large  Store,  Fuerth,  Germany.  Small  Store,  Fort 
Greely,  Alaska.** 

1990:  CONUS:  Large  Store,  Fort  Carson,  Colo.  Small  Store,  Fort 

Monroe,  Va. 

OCONUS:  Large  Store,  Baumholder,  Germany.  Small  Store, 

Fort  Greely,  Alaska.** 

1991:  Europe:  Large  Store,  Fuerth,  Germany.  Small  Store, 

West  Heilbronn,  Germany.  Small  store,  Sierra  AD, 
Calif. 

(In  1991 , most  regions  presented  no  awards,  due  to  the  transition  to  DeCA.) 

**  — Stores  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  counted  as  overseas  stores. 

AIR  FORCE  AND  AIR  FORCE  COMMISSARY  SERVICE 
L.  MENDEL  RIVERS  AWARDS 

Congressman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  was  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  the  1960s  and  took  an  active  role  in  preserving  the 
commissary  benefit.  Throughout  his  distinguished  career,  he  was  a friend 
to  the  military  generally  and  to  the  enlisted  man  in  particular. 

Best  Store,  Pre-AFCOMS: 

Until  1980,  all  Air  Force-wide  awards  were  for  the  best  store  or  complex 
Worldwide.  However,  each  major  command  also  gave  awards. 
Information  on  these  is  spotty  at  best.  Whatever  is  presently  known  is 
included  here. 

1963  Best  Store,  Air  Force  Logistics  Command:  Hill  AFB,  Utah 

1964  Best  Store,  Air  Force  Logistics  Command:  Norton  AFB,  Calif. 
1964  Best  Store,  8th  Air  Force:  Homestead  AFB,  Fla. 

1967  Best  Store,  Military  Airlift  Command:  Norton  AFB,  Calif. 

1970  Best  USAF  Worldwide:  McChord  AFB,  Wash,  from  Military 
Airlift  Command) 

1971  Best  USAF  Worldwide:  McChord  AFB,  Wash.  (Military  Airlift 
Command) 

1972  Best  USAF  Worldwide:  Vandenberg  AFB,  Calif.  (Strategic  Air 
Command) 

1973  Best  USAF  Worldwide:  Vandenberg  AFB,  Calif.  (Strategic  Air 
Command) 

1974  Best  Worldwide:  Barksdale  AFB,  La.  (Strategic  Air  Command) 

1975  Best  Worldwide:  Barksdale  AFB,  La.  (Strategic  Air  Command) 


IS* 
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Best  Store,  AFCOMS: 

Best  Worldwide:  Yokota  AB,  Japan 

First  Runner-up:  Vandenberg  AFB,  Calif.  Second  Runner-up:  1988 

George  AFB,  Calif 

Best  in  Command:  ADC:  Tyndall  AFB,  Fla.  AFSC:  Eglin 
AFB,  Fla.  ATC:  Laughlin  AFB,  Texas.  AFLC:  Tinker  AFB, 

Okla.  MAC:  Scott  AFB,  111.  USAFE:  Hahn  AB,  Germany. 

USAFSS:  Goodfellow  AFB,  Texas. 


Best  in  Pacific:  Mfisawa  AB,  Japan 

Best  CONUS:  Eglin  AFB,  Fla. 

Best  Large  Store:  Eglin  AFB,  Fla. 

Best  Small  Store:  Moody  AFB,  Ga. 

Best  Overseas:  Sembach  AB,  Germany 
Best  in  Europe:  Sembach  AB,  Germany 
Best  in  Pacific:  Camp  Foster,  Japan 


Best  Worldwide:  McChord  AFB,  Wash. 

Best  Complex:  Alabama  Complex 

Best  Worldwide:  Yokota  AB,  Japan 
Best  Complex:  Alabama  Complex 

Best  Worldwide:  Offutt  AFB,  Neb. 

Best  Complex:  Southwest  Complex 

Best  CONUS:  Eglin  AFB,  Fla. 

Best  Overseas:  Yokota  AB,  Japan 

Best  CONUS:  Eglin  AFB,  Fla. 

Best  Overseas:  Yokota  AB,  Japan 

Best  CONUS:  Moody  AFB,  Ga. 

Best  Overseas:  RAF  Lakenheath,  UK 

Best  CONUS:  Eglin  AFB,  Fla. 

Best  Overseas:  Aviano  AS,  Italy 

Best  CONUS:  England  AFB,  La. 

Best  Overseas:  Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska* 

Best  CONUS:  Peterson  AFB,  Colo. 

Best  Large  Store:  Peterson  AFB,  Colo. 

Best  Small  Store:  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

Best  Overseas:  Misawa  AB,  Japan 

Best  in  Europe:  Ankara  AS,  Turkey,  & Ramstein  AB,  Germany 
Best  in  Pacific:  Misawa  AB,  Japan 

Best  CONUS:  Tyndall  AFB,  Fla. 

Best  Large  Store:  Tyndall  AFB,  Fla. 

Best  Small  Store:  Vance  AFB,  Nev. 

Best  Overseas:  Camp  New  Amsterdam,  Netherlands 
Best  in  Europe:  Camp  New  Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  & 
Aviano  AB,  Italy 
Best  in  Pacific:  Misawa  AB,  Japan 

Best  CONUS:  Nellis  AFB,  Nev. 

Large  Store:  Nellis  AFB,  Nev. 

Small  Store:  Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont. 

Best  Overseas:  Misawa  AB,  Japan 

Best  in  Europe:  RAF  Chicksands,  UK,  & Torrejon,  Spain 


1989  Best  CONUS:  MacDill  AFB,  Fla. 

Best  Large  Store:  MacDill  AFB,  Fla. 

Best  Small  Store:  Eaker  AFB,  Ark. 

Best  Overseas:  Sembach  AB,  Germany 
Best  in  Europe:  Sembach  AB,  Germany 

Best  in  Pacific:  Camp  Foster,  Okinawa  (Japan) 

1990  Best  CONUS:  Eglin  AFB,  Fla. 

Best  Large  Store:  Eglin  AFB,  Fla. 

Best  Small  Store:  Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont. 

Best  Overseas:  Misawa  AB,  Japan 
Best  in  Europe:  Soesterberg  AB,  Netherlands 
Best  in  Pacific:  Misawa  AB,  Japan 
(No  awards  given  for  1991  due  to  transition  to  DeCA ) 

* — Stores  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  counted  as  overseas  stores. 

NAVY  COMMISSARY  AWARDS: 

RICHARD  M.  PAGET  AWARD 
FOR  COMMISSARY  EXCELLENCE 

Richard  M.  Paget,  a retired  Navy  captain,  had  been  a member  of  the 
first  Navy  Resale  Advisory  Committee  in  1946,  which  served  as  a board 
of  directors  for  the  Navy  Ships  Store  Office  (NSSO).  Influential  in 
NSSO’s  formation,  Paget  remained  on  the  board  for  over  forty  years,  and 
had  a lasting  positive  influence  on  Navy  morale  and  welfare. 

At  press  time,  much  of  the  information  for  the  following  list  was  lack- 
ing. Anyone  with  documentation  to  support  a store’s  claim  to  the  award 
should  contact  the  DeCA  historian. 

1982- 83:  Best  Small  Store:  Information  not  available 

Best  Large  Store:  NAS  Oceana,  Va. 

1983- 84:  Best  Small  Store:  Meridian  NRS,  Miss. 

Best  Large  Store:  NB  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 

1984- 85:  Best  Small  Store:  Information  not  available 

Best  Large  Store:  NAS  Oceana,  Va. 

1985- 86:  Best  Small  Store:  Yorktown,  Va. 

Best  Large  Store:  NAS  Oceana,  Va. 

1986- 87:  Best  Small  Store:  Information  not  available 

Best  Large  Store:  Information  not  available 
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1987-88: 


Best  Small  Store:  NAS  Keflavik,  Iceland 
Best  Large  Store:  Imperial  Beach,  Calif. 


1988-89: 


Best  Large  Store:  NSB  Bangor,  Wash. 
Best  Small  Store:  information  not  available 


1989-90: 


Best  Large  Store:  NSB  King’s  Bay,  Ga. 
Best  Small  Store:  NB  Norfolk,  Va. 


1990-91: 


Best  Large  Store:  NSB  Bangor,  Wash. 
Best  Small  Store:  NASG  Edzell,  UK 


MARINE  COMMISSARIES: 
DAN  DANIEL  AWARDS 


Congressman  Dan  Daniel  had  a career  closely  paralleling  that  of 
Congressman  Nichols.  Daniel  was  a member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  from  his  election  in  1968  until  his  death  in  1988.  He 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  HASC  Subcommittee  on  Readiness,  and 
chaired  the  subcommittee’s  panel  on  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation.  He 
was  a steadfast  backer  of  the  commissary  benefit. 

1988:  Best  Store:  MCAS  Cherry  Point,  N.C. 

1989:  Information  not  available 

1990  Best  Store:  MCB  Twentynine  Palms,  Calif. 

Runner-Up:  MCAS  New  River,  N.C. 


Best  Commissary  and  Major  Personnel  Awards  (Presented  by  DeCA,  1991-2008) 


Note:  Some  of  this  information  is  incomplete  because  stores  or  regions  did  not 
always  report  award  results,  particularly  in  DeCA’s  early  days.  If  you  can  help  to  cor- 
rect these  omissions,  please  write  the  DeCA  historian  at  following  address: 

1300  E Ave,  Fort  Lee,  VA  23801-1800. 

DeCA’s  ANNUAL  AWARDS  for  Best  Commissaries  were  first 
presented  at  the  annual  American  Logistics  Association  con- 
vention, 1992. 

Four  of  the  awards  are  named  for  men  who  have  been  closely  linked 
with  the  commissary  benefit  over  the  years,  whose  names  have  already 
been  used  for  various  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  com- 
missary system  awards.  A fifth  award  was  added  for  the  largest  super- 
stores for  the  2004  competition,  presented  in  2005.  As  of  2007,  the 
awards  were  as  follows: 

Best  Superstore,  CONUS:  Director’s  Award  (initiated  in  2004- 
2005).  These  stores  were  defined  by  their  sales  totals:  over  $40,000,000  in 
a single  year. 

Best  Large  Store,  CONUS:  Bill  Nichols  Award.  First  elected  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1966,  Congressman  William  Flynt 
Nichols  (D-Alabama)  was  a member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  from  1968  until  his  death  at  age  seventy  on  December  13, 
1988.  He  served  as  the  chairman  of  its  panel  on  non-appropriated  funds, 
and  the  panel  on  commissaries  and  exchanges.  He  also  chaired  two  sub- 
committees, those  on  military  personnel  and  compensation,  and  investi- 
gations. He  was  a member  of  two  other  subcommittees:  those  on 
research  and  development,  and  on  readiness. 

The  DeCA  headquarters  building  bears  Nichols’  name.  Prior  to  the 
formation  of  DeCA,  the  Army  Troop  Support  Agency  (TSA)  named  its 
Best  Commissary  awards  for  him. 

Best  Small  Store,  CONUS:  Richard  M.  Paget  Award.  Paget,  a 
retired  Navy  captain,  was  a member  of  the  first  Navy  Resale  Advisory 
Committee  in  1946,  which  served  as  a board  of  directors  for  the  Navy 
Ships  Store  Office  (NSSO).  Influential  in  NSSO’s  formation,  Paget 
remained  on  the  board  for  over  forty  years,  and  had  a lasting  positive 
influence  on  Navy  morale  and  welfare. 

Before  DeCA  was  formed,  the  Navy’s  annual  best  commissary  awards 
were  named  in  his  honor:  the  Paget  Award  for  Commissary  Excellence. 

Best  Large  Store,  OCONUS:  Dan  Daniel  Award.  In  a career 
closely  paralleling  that  of  Congressman  Nichols,  Congressman  Dan 
Daniel  (D-Virginia)  was  a member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  from  his  election  in  1968  until  his  death  at  age  seventy-three 
on  January  23,  1988.  He  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  HASC 
Subcommittee  on  Readiness,  and  also  chaired  the  subcommittee’s  panel 
on  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation. 

Before  DeCA  was  formed,  the  Marine  Corps  named  its  Best 
Commissary  awards  for  him,  and  the  Air  Force  Commissary  Service 
(AFCOMS)  named  its  annual  Enlisted  Awards  in  his  honor. 

Best  Small  Store,  OCONUS:  L.  Mendel  Rivers  Award. 


Congressman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  was  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  the  1960s  and  took  an  active  role  in  preserving  the 
commissary  benefit.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  DeCA,  the  Air  Force 
Commissary  Service  named  its  Best  Commissary  awards  in  his  honor. 

Trophies: 

The  trophies  are  large  silver  bowls  engraved  with  names  of  the  win- 
ners. These  are  rotating  trophies  that  the  winning  commissaries  display 
for  one  year.  The  winners  also  receive  a smaller  bowl,  which  they  retain 
on  a permanent  basis.  Each  region  nominee  receives  either  a small  bowl, 
plaque,  or  both,  as  the  best  in  its  individual  region. 

U.S.  and  Overseas: 

In  addition,  regions  present  awards  to  their  CONUS  and  OCONUS 
stores,  large  and  small,  judged  to  have  the  best  individual  departments. 
While  the  department  award  categories  have  changed  over  time,  they 
have  usually  included  the  best  grocery,  meat,  produce,  and  customer 
service  departments  in  the  region,  as  well  as  the  best  merchandising  pro- 
gram. Region  directors  have  the  discretion  to  establish  either  a “Most 
Improved  Commissary”  Award,  an  “Honorable  Mention”  Award,  or  a 
similar  award  designed  and  named  to  indicate  the  particular  spirit  or  mes- 
sage that  the  award  is  meant  to  convey.  These  awards  vary  by  the  region, 
and  are  usually  either  plaques  or  framed  certificates. 

Special,  one-time  awards: 

These  are  occasionally  presented  by  the  headquarters  or  the  regions  to 
recognize  special  accomplishments  or  services  performed  by  specific 
stores  in  a particular  year. 

Store  size  criteria: 

The  difference  between  large  and  small  stores  has  changed  over  the 
years,  but  has  always  be  is  defined  by  location  and  sales  figures.  As  of 
December  31,  2007,  these  criteria  were  as  follows: 

For  United  States  commissaries,  the  break  point  between  large  and 
small  is  $12  million  in  annual  sales.  For  overseas  commissaries,  the 
break  point  between  large  and  small  is  $5.5  million  in  annual  sales. 

Region  nominees  for  DeCA’s  Best  Commissary  Awards  must  have 
been  selected  in  the  region  competition  as  a winner  of  at  least  one 
departmental  award. 

Best  Store  Award  Winners  and  Nominees 

DIRECTOR’S  AWARD, 

BEST  SUPERSTORE,  CONUS  {first  presented  in  2005): 

2004  winner,  presented  in  2005:  NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  DeCA  East. 
Other  Nominee:  March  ARB,  Calif.,  DeCA  West 

2005- 2006  winner:  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  DeCA  West.  Other  nominee: 

NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  DeCA  East 

2006- 2007  winner:  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  DeCA  West.  Other  nominee: 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  111.,  DeCA  East 

2007- 2008  winner:  Patrick  AFB,  Fla.,  DeCA  East.  Other  nominee: 

NAS  Pensacola,  Fla.,  DeCA  East. 
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BILL  NICHOLS  AWARD, 

BEST  LARGE  COMMISSARY,  CONUS: 

1992  winner:  Eglin  AFB,  Fla.,  Southern  Region.  Other  nominees: 
NAB  Little  Creek,  Va.,  Central  Region;  Bergstrom  AFB,  Texas,  Midwest; 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  Northeast;  Fairchild  AFB,  Wash.,  Northwest/Pacific; 
Nellis  AFB,  Nev.,  Southwest. 

1993  winner:  Ellsworth  AFB,  S.D.,  Midwest  Region.  Other  nomi- 
nees: Fort  Eusds,  Va.,  Central  Region;  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  Northeast; 
Fairchild  AFB,  Wash.,  Northwest/Pacific;  Eglin  AFB,  Fla.,  Southern;  Hill 
AFB,  Utah,  Southwest. 

1994  winner:  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  Midwest  Region.  Other  nominees: 
Langley  AFB,  Va.,  Central  Region;  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  Northeast;  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash.,  Northwest/Pacific;  Fort  Gillem,  Ga.,  Southern;  Edwards 
AFB,  Calif.,  Southwest. 

1995  winner:  Hill  AFB,  Utah,  Southwest  Region.  Other  nominees: 
Langley  AFB,  Va.,  Central  Region;  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  Midwest;  Aberdeen 
PG,  Md.,  Northeast;  Fairchild  AFB,  Wash.,  Northwest;  Eglin  AFB,  Fla., 
Southern. 

1996  winner:  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  Northeast  Region.  Other  nominees: 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  Central  Region;  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  Midwest; 
McChord  AFB,  Wash.,  Northwest;  Eglin  AFB,  Fla.,  Southern;  Hill  AFB, 
Utah,  Southwest. 

1997  winner:  Eglin  AFB,  Fla.,  Southern  Region.  Other  nominees: 

NS  Norfolk,  Va.,  Central  Region;  McConnell  AFB,  Kan.,  Midwest; 
Bolling  AFB,  D.C.,  Northeast;  NSB  Bangor,  Wash.,  Northwest;  Davis- 
Monthan  AFB,  Ariz.,  Southwest. 

Note:  Starting  with  the  1998  awards,  due  to  the  consolidation  of  three  former 
regions  into  the  E astern  Region  and  two  former  regions  into  the  Western / Pacific 
Region,  nominees  were  apportioned  as  follows:  Eastern — three  large,  three  small,  one 
OCONUS  large  or  small;  Western / Pacific — two  large,  two  small,  one  large  and  one 
small  OCONUS;  Midwest — one  large,  one  small;  Europe — one  large,  one  small 
OCONUS. 

1998  winner:  Davis-Monthan  AFB,  Ariz.,  Western/Pacific  Region. 

Other  nominees:  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.;  NB  Norfolk,  Va.;  and  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C.,  Eastern  Region;  McConnell  AFB,  Kan.,  Midwest;  Camp 
Pendleton,  Calif.,  Western/Pacific. 

1999- 2000  winner:  McChord  AFB,  Wash.,  Western/Pacific  Region. 

Other  nominees:  Bolling  AFB,  D.C.;  Patrick  AFB,  Fla.;  and  Barksdale 
AFB,  La.;  Eastern  Region;  McConnell  AFB,  Kan.,  Midwest;  Davis- 
Monthan  AFB,  Ariz.,  Western/ Pacific. 

2000- 2001  winner:  Eglin  AFB,  Fla.,  Eastern  Region.  Other  nomi- 
nees: Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  & NB  Norfolk,  Va.,  Eastern  Region;  Offutt  AFB, 
Neb.,  Midwest;  March  ARB,  Calif.  & MCAS  Miramar,  Calif., 
Western/Pacific. 


2001- 2002  winner:  MCAS  Miramar,  Calif.,  Western/Pacific  Region. 

Other  nominees:  Fort  Drum,  N.Y.,  Eastern  Region;  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  Midwest. 

2002- 2003  winner:  Tyndall  AFB,  Fla.,  Eastern  Region.  Other  nomi- 
nees: Litde  Rock  AFB,  Ark.,  Midwest  Region;  Smokey  Point  Support 
Center,  NS  Everett,  Wash.,  Western/Pacific. 

2003- 2004  winner:  Smokey  Point  Support  Center,  NS  Everett, 
Wash.,  DeCA  West.  Other  nominees:  Aberdeen  PG,  Md.,  Eastern 
Region;  Air  Force  Academy,  Colo.,  Midwest. 

2004- 2005  winner:  NB  Kitsap,  Bangor  commissary,  DeCA  West. 

Other  nominee:  Tyndall  AFB,  Fla.,  Eastern  Region. 

2005- 2006  winner:  Peterson  AFB,  Colo.,  DeCA  West.  Other  nomi- 
nee: Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  DeCA  East 

2006- 2007  winner:  MCAS  New  River,  N.C.,  DeCA  East.  Other  nom- 
inee: Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

2007- 2008  winner:  MCAS  New  River,  N.C.,  DeCA  East.  Other  nom- 
inee: MCB  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii,  DeCA  West. 

RICHARD  M.  PAGET  AWARD: 

BEST  SMALL  COMMISSARY,  CONUS 

1992  winner:  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  Central  Region.  Other  nominees: 
Grand  Forks  AFB,  N.D.,  Midwest  Region;  New  Cumberland  AD,  Pa., 
Northeast;  Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  Northwest/Pacific;  NSB  Kings  Bay,  Ga., 
Southern;  Sierra  AD,  Calif.,  Southwest. 

1993  winner:  Vance  AFB,  Okla.,  Midwest  Region.  Other  nominees: 
MCAS  New  River,  N.C.,  Central  Region;  Loring  AFB,  Maine,  Northeast; 
Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  Northwest/Pacific;  NS  Mayport,  Fla.,  Southern; 
North  Island,  Calif.,  Southwest, 

1994  winner:  NAS  Cecil  Field,  Fla.,  Southern  Region.  Other  nomi- 
nees: C.M.  Price  Support  Center,  111.,  Central  Region;  Minot  AFB,  N.D., 
Midwest;  Fort  Detrick,  Md.,  Northeast;  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska, 
Northwest/Pacific;  Southwest,  no  nominee. 

1995  co-winners:  Grand  Forks  AFB,  N.D.,  Midwest  Region,  and 
Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont.,  Northwest/Pacific  Region.  Other  nomi- 
nees: Whiteman  AFB,  Mo.,  Central  Region,  NAU  Scoda,  N.Y.,  Northeast; 
NS  Mayport,  Fla.,  Southern;  NTC  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Southwest. 

1996  winner:  Whiting  Field,  Fla.,  Southern  Region.  Other  nominees: 
Whiteman  AFB,  Mo.,  Central  Region;  Cannon  AFB,  N.M.,  Midwest; 
ARDEC  (Picadnny  Arsenal),  Pa.,  Northeast;  Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont., 
Northwest/Pacific;  NAS  Fallon,  Nev.,  Southwest. 

1997  winner:  MCLB  Barstow,  Calif.,  Southwest  Region.  Other  nomi- 
nees: MCAS  New  River,  N.C.,  Central  Region;  F.  E.  Warren  AFB,  Wyo., 
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Midwest;  NSWC  Dahlgren,  Va.,  Northeast;  Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont., 
Northwest;  Whiting  Field,  Fla.,  Southern. 

Note:  Starting  with  the  1998  awards,  due  to  the  consolidation  of  three  former 
regions  into  the  Eastern  Region  and  two  former  regions  into  the  Western /Pacific 
Region,  nominees  were  apportioned  as  follows:  Eastern — three  large,  three  small,  one 
O CONUS  large  or  small;  Western  Pacific — two  large,  two  small,  one  large  and  one 
small  OCONUS;  Midwest — one  large,  one  small;  Europe — one  large,  one  small 
CONUS. 

1998  winner:  Altus  AFB,  Okla.,  Midwest  Region.  Other  nominees: 
Gulfport,  Miss.;  Kings  Bay,  Ga.;  and  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Eastern  Region; 
MCLB  Barstow,  Calif.,  and  MCAS  El  Centro,  Calif.,  Western/Pacific. 

1999- 2000  winner:  ARDEC  [Picatinny  Arsenal],  N.J.,  Eastern 
Region.  Other  nominees:  MCAS  New  River,  N.C.;  and  Rock  Island 
Arsenal,  111.,  Eastern  Region;  Dyess  AFB,  Texas,  Midwest;  MCLB 
Barstow,  Calif.,  and  NAS  Barber’s  Point,  Hawaii,  Western/Pacific. 

2000- 2001  winner:  Beale  AFB,  Calif.,  Western/Pacific  Region. 

Other  nominees:  Hunter  AAF,  Ga.;  NAS  Whiting  Field,  Fla.;  and  NSWC 
Dahlgren,  Va.,  Eastern  Region;  Minot  AFB,  N.D.,  Midwest;  NWS  China 
Lake,  Calif.,  Western/Pacific. 

2001- 2002  winner:  Minot  AFB,  ND,  Midwest  Region.  Other  nomi- 
nees: Hunter  AAF,  Ga.,  Eastern  Region;  Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont., 
Western/Pacific. 

2002- 2003  winner:  Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont.,  Western/Pacific 
Region.  Other  nominees:  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  Eastern  Region;  Minot 
AFB,  N.D.,  Midwest. 

2003- 2004  winner:  NAWS  China  Lake,  Calif.,  Western/Pacific 
Region.  Other  nominees:  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  Eastern  Region; 
Ellsworth  AFB,  S.D.,  Midwest. 

2004- 2005  winner:  NAS  Whiting  Field,  Florida,  DeCA  East.  Other 
nominee:  Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  DeCA  West. 

2005- 2006  winner:  Armament,  Research,  Development  and 
Engineering  Center  (ARDEC),  Picatinny  Arsenal,  N.J.,  DeCA 
East.  Other  nominee:  NAS  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii,  DeCA  West. 

2006- 2007  winner:  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  111.,  DeCA  East.  Other 
nominee:  NAS  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii,  DeCA  West. 

2007- 2008  winner:  NAS  Key  West,  Fla.,  DeCA  East.  Other  nominee: 
NCBC  Gulfport,  Miss.,  DeCA  East. 

DAN  DANIEL  AWARD: 

BEST  LARGE  COMMISSARY,  OCONUS 

1992  winner:  Fuerth,  Germany,  European  Region.  Other  nominee: 
Camp  Foster,  Okinawa,  Northwest/Pacific  Region. 


1993  wdnner:  Misawa  AB,  Japan,  Northwest/Pacific.  Other  nominee: 
Fuerth,  Germany,  European  Region. 

1994  winner:  Vogelweh  AB,  Germany,  European.  No  other  nomi- 
nees. 

1995  winner:  Corozal,  Panama,  Southern  Region.  Other  nominees: 
RAF  Lakenheath,  UK,  European;  Yongsan,  S.  Korea,  Northwest/Pacific. 

1996  winner:  RAF  Lakenheath,  UK,  European  Region.  Other  nom- 
inees: Corozal,  Panama,  Southern  Region;  Misawa  AB,  Japan, 
Northwest/Pacific. 

1997  winner:  Ramstein  AB,  Germany,  European  Region.  Other 
nominee:  Yongsan,  S.  Korea,  Northwest/Pacific. 

1998  winner:  Misawa  AB,  Japan,  Western/Pacific  Region.  Other 
nominee:  Bitburg,  Germany,  European. 

1999- 2000  winner:  Yongsan,  Korea,  Western/Pacific  Region.  Other 
nominee:  Vogelweh,  Germany,  European. 

2000- 2001  wdnner:  Osan  AB,  S.  Korea,  Western/Pacific  Region. 

Other  nominee:  Vicenza,  Italy,  European. 

2001- 2002  winner:  Misawa  AB,  Japan,  Western/Pacific  Region. 

Other  nominees:  Vilseck,  Germany,  European. 

2002- 2003  winner:  Yokota  AB,  Japan,  Western/Pacific  Region. 

Other  nominee:  Aviano  AB,  Italy,  European. 

2003- 2004  winner:  Aviano  AB,  Italy,  European  Region.  Other  nom- 
inees: Keflavik,  Iceland,  Eastern;  Misawa  AB,  Japan,  Western/Pacific. 

2004- 2005  winner:  Misawa  AB,  Japan,  DeCA  West.  Other  nominee: 
Hanau,  Germany,  DeCA  Europe. 

2005- 2006  wdnner:  Misawa  AB,  Japan,  DeCA  West.  Other  nominee: 
Lajes  Field,  Azores,  DeCA  Europe. 

2006- 2007  winner:  Camp  Humphreys,  S.  Korea,  DeCA  West.  Other 
nominee:  Schweinfurt,  Germany,  DeCA  Europe. 

2007- 2008  winner:  U.S.  Army  Garrison  Baumholder,  Germany, 

DeCA  Europe.  Other  nominee:  Kadena  AB,  Okinawa,  DeCA  West. 

L.  MENDEL  RIVERS  AWARD: 

BEST  SMALL  COMMISSARY,  OCONUS 

1992  wdnner:  Soesterberg  AFB,  Netherlands,  European  Region. 

Other  nominee:  Taegu,  S.  Korea,  Northwest/Pacific. 

1993  wdnner:  Spangdahlem  AB,  Germany,  European  Region.  Other 
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nominee:  Sagamihara,  Japan,  Northwest/Pacific. 

1994  winner:  Livorno,  Italy  (Camp  Darby),  European  Region. 

Other  nominee:  Camp  Courtney,  Japan,  Northwest/Pacific;  Southern. 

1995  winner:  MCB  Camp  Courtney,  Okinawa,  Northwest/Pacific 
Region.  Other  nominee:  Bamberg,  Germany,  European  Region. 

1996  winner:  Bamberg,  Germany,  European  Region.  Other  nomi- 
nees: NAF  Atsugi,  Japan,  Northwest/Pacific;  Howard  AFB,  Panama, 
Southern. 

1997  winner:  RAF  Croughton,  UK,  European  Region.  Other  nomi- 
nees: Howard  AFB,  Panama,  Southern;  Camp  Kinser,  Okinawa  (Japan), 
Northwest/Pacific. 

1998  winner:  Livorno,  Italy  [Camp  Darby],  European  Region. 

Other  nominees:  Howard  AFB,  Panama,  Eastern;  Taegu,  S.  Korea, 
Western  / Paci  fic. 

1999- 2000  winner:  Taegu,  S.  Korea,  Western/Pacific  Region.  Other 
nominees:  NAS  Keflavik,  Iceland,  Eastern;  Cairo,  Egypt,  European. 

2000- 2001  winner:  Livorno  (Camp  Darby),  Italy,  European  Region. 

Other  nominees:  NAS  Keflavik,  Iceland,  Eastern;  Camp  Kinser, 
Okinawa,  Western/Pacific. 

2001- 2002  winner:  Cairo,  Egypt,  European  Region.  Other  nominee: 
Camp  Kinser,  Okinawa,  Western/Pacific. 

2002- 2003  winner:  (tie)  NAS  Keflavik,  Iceland,  Eastern  Region,  and 
Livorno  (Camp  Darby),  Italy,  DeCA  Europe.  No  other  nominees. 

2003- 2004  winner:  Cairo,  Egypt,  DeCA  Europe.  Other  nominee: 
Camp  Page,  S.  Korea,  Western/Pacific. 

2004- 2005  winner:  NB  Sasebo,  Japan,  DeCA  West.  Other  nominee: 
Livorno  (Camp  Darby),  Italy,  DeCA  Europe. 

2005- 2006  winner:  Garmisch,  Germany,  DeCA  Europe.  Other  nom- 
inee: Pusan,  S.  Korea,  DeCA  West. 

2006- 2007  winner:  Izmir  AS  Turkey,  DeCA  Europe.  Other  nominee: 
Camp  Kure,  Japan,  DeCA  West. 

2007- 2008  winner:  Hario  Village,  Fleet  Activities  Sasebo,  Japan, 

DeCA  West.  Other  nominee:  Izmir  AS,  Turkey,  DeCA  Europe. 

ANNUAL  MERCHANDISING  CONTEST  AWARDS 

1995:  MCB  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

1996:  Large  Store:  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

Small  Store:  Osan  AB  S.  Korea 


1997:  Large  Store,  US:  Eglin  AFB,  Fla.  Runner-up:  Redstone 

Arsenal,  Ala.  (special  award) 

Small  Store,  US:  NSB  Bangor,  Wash. 

Large  Store,  Overseas:  Yokosuka,  Japan 
Small  Store,  Overseas:  no  nominees 

1998  (awarded  in  1999): 

Large  Store,  US:  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

Small  Store,  US:  Mallonee  Village,  N.C. 

Large  Store,  Overseas:  Hanau,  Germany 

Small  Store,  Overseas:  RAF  Croughton,  United  Kingdom 

Region  Award  for  Most  Stores  Participating:  Midwest. 

1999  (awarded  in  2000): 

Large  Store,  US:  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

Small  Store,  US:  NAS  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
Large  Store,  Overseas:  Vogelweh  AB,  Germany 
Small  Store,  Overseas:  Camp  Foster,  Okinawa 
Region  Award  for  Most  Stores  Participating:  Midwest. 

2000  (awarded  in  2001): 

Large  Store,  US:  McChord  AFB,  Wash. 

Small  Store,  US:  Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont. 

Large  Store,  Overseas:  Heidelberg,  Germany 
Small  Store,  Overseas:  Livorno  (Camp  Darby),  Italy. 

2001  (awarded  in  2002): 

Large  Store,  US:  McChord  AFB,  Wash. 

Small  Store,  US:  NAS  Patuxent  River,  Md. 

Large  Store,  Overseas:  Hanau,  Germany 
Small  Store,  Overseas:  Bad  Nauheim,  Germany 

2002  (awarded  in  2003): 

Superstore,  US:  MCAS  Miramar,  Calif. 

Large  Store,  US:  Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 

Small  Store,  US:  Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska 
Superstore  Overseas:  Yongsan,  S.  Korea 
Large  Store,  Overseas:  Yokota  AB,  Japan 
Small  Store,  Overseas:  Hohenfels,  Germany 

2003  (awarded  in  2004): 

Superstore,  US:  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Large  Store,  US:  Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 

Small  Store,  US:  Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska 
Superstore  Overseas:  Yongsan,  S.  Korea 
Large  Store,  Overseas:  Osan  AB,  S.  Korea 
Small  Store,  Overseas:  Cairo,  Egypt 

2004  (awarded  in  2005): 

Superstore,  US:  McChord  AFB,  Wash. 

Large  Store,  US:  Barksdale  AFB,  La. 

Small  Store,  US:  MCAS  New  River,  N.C. 

Superstore  Overseas:  Yongsan,  S.  Korea 
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Merchandising  Contest  Awards  (continued) 

Large  Store,  Overseas:  Osan  AB,  S.  Korea 
Small  Store,  Overseas:  Cairo,  Egypt 

2005  (awarded  in  2006): 

Superstore,  US:  McChord  AJFB,  Wash. 

Large  Store,  US:  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

Small  Store,  US:  MCAS  New  River,  N.C. 

Superstore,  Overseas:  Aviano  Air  Base,  Italy 
Large  Store,  Overseas:  MCB  Camp  Kinser,  Okinawa 
0apan) 

Small  Store,  Overseas:  Izmir,  Turkey 

2006  (awarded  in  2007): 

Superstore,  US:  McChord  AFB,  Wash. 

Large  Store,  US:  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

Small  Store,  US:  Ellsworth  AFB,  S.D. 

Superstore,  Overseas:  Yongsan,  S.  Korea 

Large  Store,  Overseas:  Taegu  (Camp  Walker),  S.  Korea 

Small  Store,  Overseas:  Cairo,  Egypt 

Best  Overall  Region:  DeCA  West 

Best  Overall  Zone:  Zone  12,  with  hub  store  at  McChord 
AFB,  Wash. 

2007  (awarded  in  2008): 

Superstore,  US:  Lackland  Air  Force,  Texas 
Large  Store,  US:  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

Small  Store,  US:  Naval  Air  Station  Patuxent  River,  Md. 

Superstore,  Overseas:  RAF  Lakenheath,  England,  UK 

Large  Store,  Overseas:  Bitburg,  Germany 

Small  Store,  Overseas:  Cairo,  Egypt 

Best  Overall  Region:  DeCA  Europe 

Best  Overall  Zone:  Zone  37,  Mediterranean  Zone,  with 

hub  store  at  Livorno  (Camp  Darby),  Italy 

EEO  AWARDS 

Presented  annually  by  the  DeCA  equal  employment  opportunity  office  at 
DeCA  headquarters.  The  awards  recognize  special  accomplishment  in 
meeting  the  agency’s  EEO  goals,  which  seek  a work  environment  where 
all  employees  can  reach  their  greatest  potential  in  the  work  place  regard- 
less of  race,  gender,  religion,  or  other  personal  factors. 

1995:  Carroll  Allred,  DeCA  headquarters  — EEO  Employee  of  the 

Year 

1996:  Marian  Edlow,  Northeast  Region,  public  affairs  representative, 

EEO  Employee  of  the  Year 

Robin  E.  Schmidt,  zone  mgr,  Zone  22  — EEO  Leader  of  Year 
Michael  W.  Gomoluh,  accounting  technician,  Nellis  AFB 
commissary  — DoD  Outstanding  Employee  with  Disabilities 

1997:  Ron  Kelly,  DeCA  headquarters  public  affairs  — EEO 

Employee  of  the  Year  (no  other  information  currently  available) 


1998:  Pete  Skirbunt,  historian,  DeCA  headquarters  public  affairs  — 

EEO  Employee  of  the  Year 

Kitty  Jolley,  commissary  management  specialist,  category 
manager,  headquarters  MBU  — Woman  Employee  of  the  Year 
Joseph  A.  Migliacci,  deputy  commissary  officer,  RAF 
Croughton,  UK  — Outstanding  Employee  with  a Disability 
Doris  M.  Hobson,  deputy  commissary  officer,  Bolling  AFB 
— EEO  Leadership  of  the  Year 

Bolling  AFB  commissary  — EEO  Organization  of  the  Year 
Paul  Rhodes,  commissary  officer,  and 
Doris  M.  Hobson,  deputy  commissary  officer 

1999:  Sulma  Rodriguez,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  commissary 

— EEO  Employee  of  the  Year 

Janet  Hill,  Hanscom  AFB,  Maine  — Outstanding  Employee 
with  Disabilities 

Yvette  Riley  Davis,  Southern  Area  Office  — Female 
Employee  of  the  Year 

James  Austin,  DeCA  headquarters  — EEO  Leadership 
Supervisor  of  the  Year 

Team  Hawaii,  Zone  13,  Western/Pacific  Region  — EEO 
Organization  of  the  Year;  Dick  Cook,  zone  manager 
Jimmy  Ribardo,  inventory  management  specialist,  United 
Kingdom  CDC  — DoD  Outstanding  Employee  with 
Disabilities  (one  of  fourteen  DoD  awardees) 

2000:  Joseph  R.  Sandoval,  store  director,  Bad  Kreuznach,  Germany, 

commissary  — EEO  Employee  of  the  Year 
Arturo  G.  Vargas,  store  director,  Bad  Aibling,  Germany, 
commissary  — EEO  Leadership  of  the  Year 
Barbara  J.  Parker,  computer  specialist,  DeCA  headquarters 
IT  — Female  Employee  of  the  Year; 

Russell  Fowler,  produce  worker,  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  commis- 
sary — Outstanding  DeCA  Employee  with  Disabilities 
European  Region  — Organization  of  the  Year;  Bob  Tate, 
region  director 

2001:  Nejat  Akin,  store  director,  Izmir,  Turkey,  commissary  — EEO 

Employee  of  the  Year 

Deborah  A.  Mundt,  produce  department  manager,  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.,  commissary  — Disabled  Employee  of  the  Year 
Sherry  Blake,  EEO  specialist.  Midwest  Region  — Female 
Employee  of  the  Year 

Crosby  H.  Johnson,  executive  director  for  capital  investment, 
DeCA  headquarters  — EEO  Leader  of  the  Year 
Midwest  Region  — EEO  Organization  of  the  Year 

2002:  Zenaida  Carnahan,  store  director,  Bad  Aibling,  Germany, 

commissary  — EEO  Employee  of  the  Year 
Alice  Dickerson,  position  classification  specialist,  DeCA 
HQ  human  resources,  Disabled  Employee  of  the  Year 
Deborah  A.  Mundt,  produce  manager,  Fort  Rucker  store,  spe- 
cial recognition  for  receiving  a DoD  disabilities  award 
Robert  Krisjansson,  grocery  manager,  Keflavik  (Iceland) 
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commissary,  — EEO  Leader  of  the  Year 

Eastern  Region  — EEO  Organization  of  the  Year,  presented 

to  acting  director  Gary  Duell 

2003:  Isaac  Simmons,  store  manager,  Ramstein  AB,  Germany, 

commissary  — EEO  Employee  of  the  Year 
Bradley  Flagler,  traffic  manager,  Germersheim  (Germany) 
CDC  — Disabled  Employee  of  the  Year 

Lerma  Anderson,  customer  service  manager,  Fort 
McPherson,  Ga.,  commissary  — EEO  Leader  of  the  Year 
Midwest  Region  HQ  — EEO  Organization  of  the  Year 

2004:  None  awarded;  schedule  shift  resulted  in  the  awards  being  pre 

sented  at  a different  time  of  year,  starting  in  2005. 

2005:  Maria  Rodriguez,  EEO  assistant,  DeCA  East  — EEO 

Employee  of  theYear 

Supong  Davis,  front-end  manager,  Tyndall  AFB,  Fla.,  commis- 
sary — EEO  Leader  of  the  Year 

Ulysses  Banks,  store  worker,  Walter  Reed  AMC  (D.C.) 
commissary  — Disabled  Employee  of  the  Year 
DeCA  East  — EEO  Organization  of  the  Year 

2006:  Cynthia  Nitura,  teller,  Tyndall  AFB,  Fla.,  commissary  — EEO 

Employee  of  the  Year 

Bonnie  Kanitz,  director,  DeCA  East  — EEO  Leader  of  the  Year; 
Derek  Lee,  management  support  clerk,  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii, 
Commissary  — Disabled  Employee  of  the  Year 
NSCS  Athens  — EEO  Organization  of  the  Year;  Linda  Soto, 
store  director 

2007:  Patty  Mushtare,  store  administrator  with  the  Fort  Drum,  N.Y., 

commissary  — EEO  Employee  of  the  Year 
Barbara  Jane  Sannino,  store  director,  Fort  Meade,  Md.  — 
EEO  Leader  of  the  Year 

Anthony  Green,  store  worker,  McGuire  AFB,  N.J.  — Disabled 
Employee  of  the  Year 

Resource  Management  Division,  DeCA  Europe  - EEO 

Organization  of  the  Year 

2008:  Armanda  Varnado,  store  associate,  Cannon  AFB,  N.M.  - 

EEO  Employee  of  the  Year 

Michael  Cox,  store  director,  Sheppard  AFB,  Texas  - EEO 
Leader  of  the  Year 

Frank  W.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  store  associate,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.  - 
EEO  Disabled  Employee  of  the  Year 

Mediterranean  Zone  - EEO  Organization  of  the  Year;  Salah 
Ud-Din,  Zone  manager 

DeCA  Personnel  Awards 

MICHAEL  W.  BLACKWELL  LEADERSHIP  AWARD 

Named  for  Air  Force  Chief  Master  Sgt.  Michael  W.  Blackwell. 


Blackwell  had  worked  for  AFCOMS  before  the  con- 
solidation into  DeCA.  He  was  the  winner  of  the  first 
DeCA  Senior  Enlisted  award  (E7-E9)  in  1991,  when 
he  was  assigned  to  DeCA’s  Central  Region  headquar- 
ters. 

An  extremely  popular  NCO,  he  became  the 
agency’s  senior  enlisted  advisor  in  1 994.  Battling  can- 
cer, he  retired  from  DeCA  on  February  9,  1995,  and 
passed  away  on  April  5,  1995.  He  was  only  forty- 
four  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  final  advice  to  his  DeCA  colleagues  at  his  retirememnt  ceremony 
was,  “Take  time — make  time — for  your  family.”  In  addition  to  this  leader- 
ship award,  the  special  conference  room  at  DeCA  headquarters  has  been 
named  in  his  honor. 

1995- 96:  Alexa  G.  Fezler,  commissary  officer,  Fitzsimons  Army 

Medical  Center,  Aurora,  Colo. 

1996- 97:  CMSgt  Bennie  Harper,  USAF,  Midwest  Region  enlisted  advisor 

1997- 98:  Charles  R.  Dowlen,  Jr.,  commissary  officer,  Hanau,  Germany 

1998- 99:  Benjamin  Wainwright,  zone  manager,  S.  Korea 

1999- 2000:  Salah-Ud-Din,  zone  manager,  Livorno,  Italy 

2000- 01:  Jo  Ellen  “Josie”  McKinney,  Scott  AFB,  111.,  commissary 

product  coordinator 

2001- 02:  Robert  Smith,  store  director,  Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 

2002- 03:  Terry  Batenhorst,  store  director,  Andrews  AFB,  Md. 

2003- 04:  Harry  Nichols,  store  director,  Ramstein  AB,  Germany 

2004- 05:  Max  Kraftchick,  zone  manager,  Zone  4,  DeCA  East,  Fla. 

2005- 06:  Herbert  Winchester,  zone  manager,  Zone  1,  Gulf  Coast, 

DeCA  East 

2006- 07:  Sharon  Par  ton,  store  director,  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

2007- 2008:  Judy  Mendez,  store  director,  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

THE  JOEL  McCARTY  COMMITMENT 
TO  EXCELLENCE  AWARD 
DECA  - EUROPE 

This  award  is  bestowed  by  the  ALA  European 
Chapter  in  honor  and  in  memory  of  Joel  McCarty. 

After  a distinguished  career  with  AFCOMS  and  the 
Defense  Commissary  Agency,  Joel  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven  on  January  2,  2000.  McCarty’s 
last  assignment  was  with  the  European  Region  as 
chief,  operations  division. 

McCarty  exemplified  a commitment  to  excellence 
in  the  commissary  business,  and  demonstrated  the 
value  of  a close  working  relationship  and  cooperative 
spirit  with  industry  representatives  and  manufacturers.  The  award  named 
in  his  honor  is  presented  to  a DeCA  employee  who  is  or  has  been  with  the 
European  Region,  who  has  shown  the  highest  of  standards — a 
“Commitment  to  Excellence” — which  Joel  McCarty  exemplified.  The  tro- 
phy is  permanently  displayed  at  the  DeCA  Europe  headquarters.  Each 
recipient  receives  a duplicate  miniature  trophy. 
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McCarty  Award  recipients 
2000:  Robert  Tate,  director 

2001:  Shirley  Marshall,  distribution  facilities  specialist 
2002:  Gerlinde  Smith,  semi-perishable  buyer,  operations  division 
2002:  Nora  Goovers,  perishable  buyer,  operations  division 
2003:  Harry  Nichols,  store  director,  Ramstein  AB,  Germany 
2004:  Arthur  Eschenbach,  chief,  Germersheim  Central  Distribution 
Center,  Germany 

John  Campbell,  chief,  assistance  branch,  operations  division 
2005:  Michael  Tallon,  chief  of  security,  operations  division  (< awarded 
posthumously  in  February  2006) 

2006:  None  awarded 
2007:  Michael  Dowling,  region  director 
Melvin  Fox,  region  deputy  director 
2008:  Ron  Foster,  store  director,  Aviano  AB,  Italy. 

William  J.  LaBay  — Leadership  through  Mentoring 

Award 

Given  by  Western  Region  (DeCA  West) 

To  Honor  Mentors,  Past  and  Present 

William  J.  “Bill”  LaBay,  a thirty-seven-year  veteran  in  the  grocery 
industry,  is  remembered  by  co-workers,  subordinates,  and  industry 
friends  as  a man  who  would  always  find  a minute  to 
mentor  an  intern,  store  director,  secretary,  or  any- 
one willing  to  work  hard  and  learn.  He  served  the 
commissary  system  around  the  world  as  a store 
director,  zone  manager,  director  of  operations  and 
chief  of  the  capital  investment  business  area.  The 
bulk  of  LaBay’s  career  was  spent  in  the 
Northwestern  United  States  and  in  the  Far  East. 

He  retired  in  January  2002  and  passed  away  the  fol- 
lowing April. 

In  remembrance,  the  William  J.  LaBay — Leadership  through 
Mentoring  Award  was  created  to  recognize  Western/Pacific  Region  (now 
DeCA  West)  managers  or  supervisors,  who  have  assisted  people  on  the 
job  and  in  their  personal  lives  through  mentoring,  guidance  and  assis- 
tance. 


The  first  five  winners  of  this  award  were: 
2002:  Tom  Kinsey,  zone  manager,  Zone  12 
2003:  Karen  Oshsner,  Yokota  AB,  Japan,  store  director 
2004:  Diane  Pedrick,  chief  of  DeCA  West  human  resources 
2005:  Michelle  Frost,  chief  of  DeCA  West  operations 
2006  (presented  in  2007):  Rick  Page,  director,  DeCA  West 
2007:  No  winners  were  announced  at  the  time  the  book  went  to  press. 


WORLD  CLASS  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  AWARDS 

1996:  Phyllis  Hardy,  quality  assurance  evaluator,  Bolling  AFB,  D.C. 

Emma  Manuilit,  cashier,  NAF  Atsugi,  Japan 
Ok-Chu  Niswonger,  cashier,  Edwards  AFB,  Calif. 


1997:  Estella  Bennett,  cashier,  Wright- Patterson  AFB,  Ohio 

Jim  Clark,  commissary  officer.  Fort  Meade,  Md. 

Vernell  Jones,  support  clerk,  NS  Mayport,  Fla. 

Claudia  Tellone,  cashier,  Patrick  AFB,  Fla. 

Terry  Zook,  customer  service  manager,  NSB  Bangor,  Maine 

1998:  Patricia  Cams,  sales  store  checker,  Vandenberg  AFB,  Calif. 

Ruth  Champagne,  sales  store  checker,  and  Richard  Morris, 
assistant  store  manager,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  (group  award) 
Andrew  Davis,  sales  store  checker,  March  ARB,  Calif. 
Cecelia  Farwell,  supervisory  sales  store  checker,  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.J. 

Ella  G.  Gholston,  sales  store  checker.  Patch  Barracks, 
Germany; 

Leonard  Langford,  commissary  officer,  Hanscom  AFB,  Mass.; 
Edmond  L.  Latey  II,  commissary  store  manager,  Offutt  AFB, 
Neb.; 

Debbie  Machel  and  Bernadette  M’Bangu-Lukaya,  Chievres, 
Belgium  (group  award) 

Francine  Miller,  sales  store  checker,  Dyess  AFB,  Texas 
Thomas  C.  Owens,  management  analyst,  DeCA  headquarters 
Hope  Pierce,  sales  store  checker,  Fort  Myer,  Va. 

Chris  Tann,  store  worker,  Moody  AFGB,  Ga. 

1999  (awarded  in  2000): 

Quatonya  (Tonya)  Anderson,  sales  store  checker,  Dyess  AFB, 
Texas; 

Aretha  Clay,  store  worker  leader;  Ron  Frank,  grocery  manager; 
Debbra  Luczejko,  store  worker;  Jozette  Stewart,  store 
worker,  all  from  Langley  AFB,  Va. 

Rudy  Jimenez,  deputy  commissary  officer/ store  administrtor, 
and  Laura  “Faye”  Wicks,  customer  service  manager, 
Harrison  Village,  Ind. 

Janet  Lawrence,  deputy  CSO/store  administrator,  Offutt  AFB, 
Neb. 

Nancy  Matheny,  computer  operator,  El  Centro,  Calif. 

Merly  Mugol,  store  manager  (perishable),  Imperial  Beach, 
Calif. 

Cynthia  Simons,  grocery  manager,  Incirlik  AB,  Turkey 
Colleen  Wilhite,  cash  cage  teller,  NSB  Bangor,  Wash. 

2000:  awards  discontinued 

DECA  ENLISTED  AWARDS,  1991-1995: 

Outstanding  Enlisted  for  FY  ’91 

Junior  Enlisted  (E1-E4):  Airman  1st  Class  Filipina  G.  Dianala, 
USAF,  Midwest  Region. 

Intermediate  Enlisted  (E4-E6):  Petty  Officer  Pat  E.  Lee,  USN, 

Northwest/Pacific  Region. 

Senior  Enlisted  (E7-E9):  Senior  Master  Sgt  Michael  W.  Blackwell, 

USAF,  Central  Region  headquarters. 
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Outstanding  Enlisted  for  FY  ’92 

Junior  Enlisted  (E1-E3):  Airman  1st  Class  Clinton  E.  Abell,  USAF, 

Midwest  Region:  Dyess  AFB,  Texas. 

Intermediate  Enlisted  (E4-E6):  Staff  Sgt.  Charles  E.  Minter, 
USAF,  Midwest  Region:  Tinker  AFB,  Okla. 

Senior  Enlisted  (E7-E9):  Chief  Petty  Officer  Ramon  M.  Galang, 
USN,  Southwest  Region:  Miramar  NAS,  Calif. 

Outstanding  Enlisted  for  FY  ’93 

Junior  Enlisted  (E1-E3):  Senior  Airman  Richard  D.  Stiles,  USAF, 

Keesler  AFB,  Miss.,  Southern  Region. 

Intermediate  Enlisted  (E4-E6):  Staff  Sgt.  Deborah  Jefferson,  USA, 

Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  Southern  Region. 

Senior  Enlisted  (E7-E9):  Chief  Petty  Officer  Gary  Landess,  USN, 

NAS  Mayport,  Fla.,  Southern  Region. 

Outstanding  Enlisted  for  FY  ’94: 

Junior  Enlisted  (E1-E3):  Airman  1st  Class  Sandra  Rodriguez, 
USAF,  Dyess  AFB,  Texas,  Midwest  Region. 

Intermediate  Enlisted  (E4-E6):  Tech  Sgt.  Alexander  Kilen,  USAF, 

Offutt  AFB,  Neb.,  Midwest  Region. 

Senior  Enlisted  (E7-E9):  Senior  Master  Sgt  Martin  J.  Jackson, 
USAF,  Kelly  AFB,  Texas,  Midwest  Region  headquarters. 

Outstanding  Enlisted  for  FY  ’95: 

Junior  Enlisted  (E1-E3):  Senior  Airman  Curtis  L.  Kincaid,  USAF, 

McConnell  AFB,  Midwest  Region 

Intermediate  Enlisted  (E4-E6):  Tech  Sgt.  Myron  L.  Alexander, 
USAF,  Southern  Region  headquarters. 

Senior  Enlisted  (E7-E9):  MSgt  Jeffery  A.  Dusich,  USAF,  Okinawa 
CDC,  Camp  Kinser,  Okinawa  (Japan),  Northwest/Pacific  Region. 

Note:  After  1995,  there  were  no  enlisted  awards  due  to  the  military  drawdown  with- 
in DeCA. 

UNSUNG  HEROES  AWARDS 

(Presented  only  once,  on  October  2,  1992,  in  San  Francisco) 

Gina  Khmpel,  Eglin  AFB,  Fla.,  commissary 

Cal  Mullins,  Flomestead  AFB,  Fla.,  commissary 

Mary  Michael,  NNSY  Portsmouth,  Va.,  commissary 

Martha  Bailey,  Scott  AFB,  111.,  commissary 

Ben  Wainwright,  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md.,  commissary 

George  P.  Taylor,  McGuire  AFB,  N.J.,  commissary 

Airman  1st  Class  Bob  Norton,  Carswell  AFB,  Texas,  commissary 


Sgt.  Karla  Fahrer,  Lowry  AFB,  Colo.,  commissary 

Marye  A.  Boyer,  March  AFB,  Calif.,  commissary 

Donna  Romolton,  Williams  AFB,  Ariz.,  commissary 

Staff  Sgt.  John  P.  Callahan,  Fairchild  AFB,  Wash.,  commissry 

Harold  V.  Bauer,  McChord  AFB,  Wash.,  commissary 

Tech  Sgt.  Anthony  Piccolo,  Bitburg  AB,  Germany 

Jon  Wyatt,  C.  Lloyd-Johnson 

Tim  Lasley,  Kellogg  Sales  Co. 

Andrea-Hackeneis-Feagins,  L.  J.  Elkin,  Inc. 

Susan  Rosol,  S & K Sales  Co. 

Nadja  Sovich,  S & K Sales  Co. 

SERVICE  AWARDS,  FY  1991 

These  were  special,  one-time  awards  given  to  the  outstanding  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  commissary  enlisted  person  of  the  year  for  the  fis- 
cal year  just  prior  to  DeCA’s  opening. 

ARMY 

NCO  of  the  Year:  Staff  Sgt.  Terris  M.  Collins,  Midwest  Region. 

NAVY 

Petty  Officer  of  the  Year:  Ship’s  Servicemen  1 Pat  E.  Lee, 

Northwest/Pacific  Region. 

AIR  FORCE 

Senior  NCO  of  the  Year:  Senior  Master  Sgt.  Michael  W.  Blackwell, 

Central  Region. 

NCO  of  the  Year:  Tech  Sgt.  Donald  E.  Lovely,  Southwest  Region. 
Airman  of  the  Year:  Airman  1st  Class  Filipina  G.  Dianala,  Midwest 
Region. 


DeCA  Troop  Support  Personnel  Deployed  to  Support  Operations 
in  Somalia  (1992-1994)  and  Haiti  (1994-1995) 


(Source:  DeCA  historian’s  records;  also,  DeCA  Fact  Book,  1994-95,  p.  18) 
Ranks  given  as  of  the  day  individuals  shipped  out  to  their  overseas  duty 
stations. 

SUPPORTING  RELIEF  OPERATIONS 
IN  SOMALIA,  1993-94,  INCLUDING  DEPLOYMENTS 
TO  KENYA  AND  CAIRO 

( Base  names  given  here  were  the  bases  from  which  the  individuals  left  for  Africa) 

Somalia: 

Site  commanders,  Mogadishu:  Senior  Master  Sgt.  Randy  Eller,  RAF 
Bentwaters,  UK;  Senior  Master  Sgt.  John  Sidell,  DeCA  headquarters; 
Capt.  Ron  Smith,  DeCA  headquarters;  Capt.  Patrick  Dunn,  Scott  AFB, 
111. 

Assigned  personnel:  Sgt.  Andrew  Balidillez,  Dyess  AFB,  Texas;  Sgt 
David  Bailey,  Edwards  AFB,  Calif.;  Airman  1st  Class  Alisha  Barclay, 
Moody  AFB,  Ga.;  Staff  Sgt.  Kenneth  Beckett,  Langley  AFB,  Va.;  Sgt. 
Luana  Benavides,  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.;  Sgt.  Ansel  Bingham,  McGuire 
AFB,  N.J.;  Senior  Airman  Lloyd  Blagrove,  Dover  AFB,  Del.;  Senior 
Airman  Duane  Bond,  Bitburg  AB,  Germany;  Staff  Sgt.  Randy  Bozarth, 
Soesterberg  AB,  the  Netherlands;  Airman  Jeffery  Brown,  Hanscom  AFB, 
Maine;  Senior  Airman  Michelle  Brown,  Andrews  AFB,  Md.;  Senior 
Airman  James  Cabiness,  McConnell  AFB,  Kan.;  Sgt.  Roland  Cooper, 
Loring  AFB,  Maine;  Capt.  Scott  Conrey,  Bitburg  AB,  Germany;  Senior 
Airman  Ann  Cordier,  Hanscom  AFB,  Maine;  Senior  Airman  Kimberly 
Craff,  Barksdale  AFB,  La.;  Tech  Sgt.  Michael  Creagg,  Patrick  AFB,  Fla.; 
Senior  Airman  Thomas  Crowell,  Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska;  Sgt.  Roy  Eby, 
Randolph  AFB,  Texas;  Airman  1 st  Class  T.  J.  Emmerling,  Goodfellow 
AFB,  Texas;  Senior  Airman  Dennis  Evangelista,  Travis  AFB,  Calif.;  Sgt. 
Scott  Fallo,  Keesler  AFB,  Miss.;  Senior  Airman  Tanya  Fields,  Izmir  AS, 
Turkey;  Senior  Airman  Michelle  Florida,  Charleston  AFB,  S.C.;  Staff  Sgt. 
Daniel  Fowler,  F.  E.  Warren  AFB,  Wyo.;  Senior  Airman  Kenneth 
Franklin,  Kunsan  AB,  S.  Korea;  Sgt.  Felicia  Gomes,  McClellan  AFB, 
Calif.;  Staff  Sgt.  Donald  Graves,  Cannon  AFB,  N.M.;  Senior  Airman 
Alan  Gustafson,  Shaw  AFB,  S.C.;  Staff  Sgt.  Rodney  Harvey,  Keesler 
AFB,  Miss.;  Staff  Sgt.  Samuel  Harvey,  Loring  AFB,  Maine;  Airman  1st 
Class  Sean  Hudson,  Little  Rock  AFB,  Ark.;  Airman  Kevin  Jenkins, 
Holloman  AFB,  N.M.;  Airman  1st  Class  Freddie  King,  Andrews  AFB, 
Md.;  Sgt.  Scott  Kirkpatrick,  Andrews  AFB,  Md.;  Airman  Vincent  Klezos, 
Hurlburt  Field,  Fla.;  Staff  Sgt.  Phillip  Leonhart,  Minot  AFB,  N.D.;  Staff 
Sgt.  Jack  Lewis,  McGuire  AFB,  N.J.;  Staff  Sgt.  Herman  Lighthall,  Nellis 
AFB,  Nev.;  Tech  Sgt.  Ralph  Litdejohn,  MacDill  AFB,  Fla.;  Tech  Sgt. 
Raymond  Maltos,  Sheppard  AFB,  Texas;  Tech  Sgt.  Nicole  Miller,  Incirlik 
AB,  Turkey;  Staff  Sgt.  Howard  Miteff,  Offutt  AFB,  Neb.;  Staff  Sgt. 
Nuttaporn  Ooppapan,  Misawa  AB,  Japan;  Senior  Airman  David  Paquin, 
Griffiss  AFB,  N.Y.;  Senior  Airman  Mark  Pickens,  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii; 
Sgt.  Dennis  Ranee,  Patrick  AFB,  Fla.;  Staff  Sgt.  Steven  Rau,  Mountain 
Home  AFB,  Idaho;  Sgt.  Donald  Reynolds,  Eglin  AFB,  Fla.;  Senior 
Arman  Jerry  Roby,  Vance  AFB,  Okla.;  Sgt.  Anthony  Rogiano,  San  Vito 


AB,  Italy;  Staff  Sgt.  James  Romer,  Norton  AFB,  Calif.;  Senior  Airman 
Mike  Rosado,  Scott  AFB,  111.;  Airman  Christopher  Scaglione,  Dover  AFB, 
Del.;  Tech  Sgt.  Rafael  Serrati,  Altus  AFB,  Okla.;  Staff  Sgt.  Charles 
Sutherland,  Seymour  Johnson  AFB,  S.C.;  Staff  Sgt.  Cleofas  Trejo, 
Vandenberg  AFB,  Calif.;  Master  Sgt.  Hector  Vega,  Lackland  AFB,  Texas; 
Senior  Airman  Robert  White,  MacDill  AFB,  Fla.;  Staff  Sgt.  Charles 
Wilson,  McGuire  AFB,  N.J.;  Tech  Sgt.  Frederick  Wilson,  Cannon  AFB, 
N.M.;  Staff  Sgt.  Carlton  Wright,  Hurlburt  Field,  Fla. 

Support  Operations  in  Cairo 

Airman  1st  Class  Zaneta  Clymans,  Hahn  AB.  Germany;  Sgt.  Gregory 
Hennaman,  Rhein-Main  AB,  Germany;  Tech  Sgt.  Albert  Matsiak,  Bitburg 
AB,  Germany. 

Operations  in  Mombasa.  Kenya 

Staff  Sgt.  Preston  Dickens,  Norton  AFB,  Calif.;  Staff  Sgt.  William  Easter, 
Hill  AFB,  Utah;  Tech  Sgt.  Sylvia  Evans,  Langley  AFB,  Va.;  Senior  Airman 
Robert  Herring,  Nellis  AFB,  Nev.;  Sgt.  Brent  Kern,  McClellan  AFB, 
Calif.;  Senior  Airman  Nicholas  Koester,  Scott  AFB,  111.;  Senior  Airman 
James  Richardson,  K.I.  Sawyer  AFB,  Mich.;  Staff  Sgt.  Alfred  Siapno, 
McClellan  AFB,  Calif. 

DECA  TROOP  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL 
DEPLOYED  TO  SUPPORT 
PEACEKEEPING  EFFORTS  IN  HAITI,  1994-1995 

OIC:  Capt.  Clayton  Mclnally,  Minot  AFB,  N.D. 

Staff:  Master  Sgt.  Devon  Northover;  Tech  Sgt.  Tony  Chambers;  Tech 
Sgt.  Phillip  Hyche;  Staff  Sgt.  Timothy  Williams;  Staff  Sgt.  Angel  Pratts; 
Sgt.  Irvin  Jones;  Senior  Airman  Erick  Dupree;  Senior  Airman  Keith 
Jacobsen;  Senior  Airman  Venessa  Ziegler;  Airman  1st  Class  Peter  Alain; 
Airman  1st  Class  Michael  Corell;  Airman  1st  Class  Maria  Dopson; 
Airman  1st  Class  David  Nolen;  Airman  1st  Class  Roger  Mucuuthi; 
Airman  1st  Class  Michael  Thornton;  Airman  1st  Class  Anthony  Wilson. 


Proposed  BRAC  2005  Closures  of  Bases  with  Commissaries, 
after  Adjustments  in  2006-2008 


FROM  1991  to  2007,  DeCA  CLOSED  NEARLY  160  stores  due  to  BRAC  acdons,  service  decisions  that  shut  down  endre  installations,  or  to 
DeCA  decisions  to  close  antiquated  stores.  The  latter  happened  only  four  times;  the  agency  usually  made  efforts  to  keep  stores  running  as 
long  as  possible,  with  or  without  financial  help  from  the  services. 

Keeping  stores  open  at  closed  installations 

For  years,  DeCA  had  done  its  best  to  keep  stores  open  where  there  was  a sizable  retiree  population.  It  often  took  the  costs  for  operating  some 
stores  out  of  its  own  pockets,  but  eventually  it  no  longer  had  the  budget  to  continue  doing  so.  Wherever  closures  occurred,  the  rule  of  thumb  was 
that  if  a hundred  active-duty  remained  at  or  near  a closed  installation,  a commissary  could  stay  open.  Sometimes  the  facility  that  stayed  open  was  a 
scaled-back  version  of  the  old  store,  but  it  was  far  better  than  nothing  at  all.  Occasionally,  the  services  themselves  requested  certain  stores  remain 
open  beyond  their  scheduled  closure  dates,  and,  after  the  budget  crisis  of  1997,  they  provided  funds  for  such  extensions. 

After  several  years  of  calm  on  the  base  closure  issue,  when  the  first  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  2005  list  came  out  on  May  13,  2005,  there 
was  little  DeCA  could  do  except  note  that  this  list  was  the  first  proposal;  it  was  not  yet  final.  Initially,  BRAC  2005  proposed  closures  at  ten  bases  with 
commissary  sales  stores:  New  London  (Groton),  Connecticut;  Naval  Supply  Corps  School  Athens,  Fort  Gillem,  and  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia;  Fort 
Monmouth,  New  Jersey;  Naval  Support  Activity  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Naval  Shipyard  Portsmouth,  Maine/New  Hampshire;  Cannon  Air  Force 
Base,  New  Mexico;  C.  E.  Kelly  Support  Facility,  Oakdale,  Pennsylvania;  and  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota. 

Increasing  military  populations 

The  BRAC  list  emphasized  readjustments  and  realignments  as  much  as  it  did  closures.  For  some  installations,  the  list  might  not  call  for  out- 
right base  closure,  but  it  could  call  for  troop  reductions  that  would  seriously  impact  local  store  operations.  Some  sizeable  population  increases  were 
slated  for  bases  with  commissary  facilities  that  might  not  be  adequate  to  support  the  new  populations.  In  other  words,  while  DeCA  might  lose  some 
facilities,  it  stood  to  gain  some  new  locations  where  it  would  have  to  build  new  facilities,  and  it  would  have  to  enlarge  others  to  cope  with  larger  base 
populations. 

At  bases  with  existing  commissaries,  significant  military  personnel  increases  were  slated  for  Fort  Carson,  Colorado;  Naval  Submarine  Base 
Kings  Bay  and  Fort  Benning,  Georgia;  Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada;  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina;  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma;  Fort  Bliss 
and  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas;  and  Fort  Belvoir,  Fort  Lee,  and  Naval  Station  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Changes  to  the  list 

This  list  was  the  first  proposal,  not  final,  and  adjustments  were  soon  made.  Among  bases  with  commissaries,  the  commission  added  Naval  Air 
Station  Oceana,  Virginia,  to  the  list  of  possible  closures.  The  commission  decided  in  September  2005  that  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota, 
Naval  Submarine  Base  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  Naval  Shipyard  Portsmouth,  Maine/New  Hampshire,  all  of  which  had  been  on  the  original 
closure  list,  would  instead  remain  open.  Meanwhile,  the  services  had  requested  the  establishment  of  several  commissaries  at  some  entirely  new  loca- 
tions in  the  upcoming  years,  which  would  expand  the  benefit  to  new  geographical  areas. 

In  August  2005  the  BRAC  commission  approved  the  merger  of  the  Midwest  and  Eastern  regions  with  the  Hopewell  (Virginia)  office,  which 
cut  DeCA  costs  and  placed  the  Eastern  Region  offices  in  a secure  on-post  location.  Security  concerns  in  the  post-9/ 11  era  prompted  DeCA  to  begin 
planning  a headquarters  addition  that  would  enable  all  its  off-post  offices  in  the  Fort  Lee  area  to  move  onto  the  installation. 

The  commission’s  recommendations  were  delivered  to  the  president  for  approval  and  submission  to  Congress.  Even  if  some  bases  with  com- 
missaries eventually  do  close,  DeCA  would  determine  if  it  could  keep  some  of  these  bases’  commissaries  open,  especially  in  areas  where  the  demo- 
graphics show  a high  concentration  of  active  duty,  National  Guard,  Reservists,  and  retirees. 

The  list  was  finalized  in  September,  but  no  final  decision  had  been  made  on  NAS  Oceana  until  it  was  removed  from  the  list  in  January  2007. 


THIS  IS  A LIST  of  all  known  and  probable  commissary  locations  run  by  each  of  the  four  American  armed  services,  plus  several  commissary- 
only  stores  run  by  the  Coast  Guard,  since  1867.  This  is  the  first  such  list  ever  compiled  and  published.  It  is  a work  in  progress.  We  are  still 
verifying  whether  or  not  commissary  sales  took  place  at  dozens  of  World  War  II-era  installations. 

All  locations  confirmed  (as  of  2007)  to  have  had  a sales  commissary  are  listed  here,  as  are  many  probable  commissary  sites  at  nineteenth-cen- 
tury posts.  Also  shown  (when  available)  are  the  stores’  known  dates  of  operation  and  service  affiliation  and  the  years  installations  in  the  U.S.  opened. 

The  stores  are  listed  alphabetically  and  arranged  into  two  groups:  U.S.  (including  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  and  Overseas  (including  U.S.  territories 
and  protectorates).  Due  to  incomplete  and  sometimes  contradictory  records  on  commissary  locations  from  1867  to  1976,  we  do  not  pretend  that 
this  listing  is  without  error  or  omission.  Wherever  the  data  is  questionable,  we  have  alerted  the  reader  accordingly. 

Years  listed  without  question  marks,  asterisks,  or  other  approximation  symbols  are  documented  and  confirmed  as  actual  years  of  operation. 
However,  these  figures  should  not  be  taken  as  exclusive,  since  a given  location  may  have  had  a commissary  for  years  before  or  after  the  years 
we  list,  or  may  have  closed  for  a few  years  before  reopening,  but  we  have  not  yet  discovered  documentation  showing  this  to  be  the  case.  Speculative, 
unverified,  and  uncertain  years  of  operation  are  shown  with  special  symbols  to  indicate  research  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

A symbol  for  “approximately”  (@)  is  placed  next  to  years  known  to  be  close  to  correct,  but  unconfirmed.  An  asterisk  after  the  dates  indi- 
cates possible  (but  unverified)  years  of  commissary  operation,  and  usually  denotes  posts  confirmed  to  have  been  in  existence  in  1867.  The  dates  of 
operation  for  these  posts  are  usually  correct;  it  is  the  operation  of  the  commissary  that  is  in  question.  We  assume  all  major  posts  conducted  sales 
from  their  storehouses  as  of  July  1,  1867,  but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  actually  verify  sales  at  all  such  locations.  Hyphens  (-)  are  used  when  the 
opening  date  of  the  store  or  installation  is  unknown.  A hyphen  before  the  date  given  (e.g.,  -1941,  or  -1941  — 1995)  indicates  the  year  given  is  the 
first  known  year  of  operation  (in  these  examples,  1941),  but  the  installation  or  store  was  probably  open  before  that  year. 

A question  mark  given  after  a year  indicates  an  educated  guess;  question  marks  standing  alone,  with  no  year  indicated,  signify  that  not  even 
a reasonable  guess  could  be  made  as  to  the  correct  date.  A question  mark  next  to  the  year  of  store  opening  or  store  closing  shows  that  while  sales 
are  known  to  have  been  conducted  at  that  particular  site,  the  year  the  store  opened  or  closed  (or  both)  is  uncertain.  In  all  such  cases,  research  con- 
tinues, and  brings  in  new  information  on  a daily  basis;  anyone  with  a question,  or  additional  information,  about  a particular  post,  should  contact  us. 


Overseas 

In  Panama,  Panama  Canal  Commission  stores  are  listed  because  they  were  open  to  U.S.  military  and  their  families.  In  Europe,  many  stores  start- 
ed operating  during  World  War  II  or  immediately  thereafter,  but  often  the  first  year  for  which  we  have  documentation  was  1960,  when  Military  Market 
published  a list  of  stores  in  Europe.  We  have  listed  these  stores  with  dates  such  as  “1945P-1 960-present,”  indicating  (in  this  example)  the  store  may 
have  opened  during  or  immediately  after  World  War  II  (therefore  the  use  of  the  year  1945),  but  1960  is  presently  our  earliest  documentation  for  the 
location,  and  (again  in  this  example)  there  is  still  a store  operating  at  this  location.  So  1960  should  be  regarded  as  the  first  confirmed  year  of  opera- 
tion— at  least,  until  better  documentation  presents  itself. 

Closures  and  Reopenings 

Dates  are  shown  when  trustworthy  information  is  available.  For  example,  some  stores  closed  in  1949  as  the  result  of  legislation  attempting  to 
close  commissaries  where  “adequate”  civilian  stores  were  available,  but  were  reopened  in  1950-53.  Ankara,  Turkey,  closed  in  1994,  but  reopened  at 
a new  location  in  2000.  Where  such  locations  have  been  confirmed,  they  are  listed  as  such. 


Name  and  Designation  Changes 

Since  many  installations  have  changed  their  names  and  designations  over  the  years,  we  have  provided  some  cross-referencing.  It  was  com- 
monplace that  a Camp  later  become  a Fort,  so  it  is  usually  listed  only  under  Fort.  The  same  is  true  for  camps,  forts,  Army  airfields  or  flying  schools 
that  later  became  Air  Force  bases:  usually,  the  designation  of  Air  Force  base  is  the  sole  listing.  If  a particular  post  was  known  for  many  years  by  one 
name,  and  then  for  many  subsequent  years  by  another,  it  is  often  listed  under  both  names.  Fort  D.  A.  Russel/F.E.  Warren  AFB  is  one  example;  Fort 
Jay/Governors  Island  is  another.  To  facilitate  finding  naval  installations,  they  are  listed  alphabetically  by  location  name. 

Sources 

Multiple  sources  were  used  in  this  compliation.  These  included  Capt.  Charles  J.  Sullivan’s  Army  Posts  and  Towns:  The  Baedeker  of  the  Army  (1935); 
The  Army  Almanac:  A Book  of  Facts  Concerning  the  United  States  Army  (1959);  C.  B.  Colby’s  Historic  American  Forts:  From  Frontier  Stockade  to  Coastal  Fortress 
(1963);  the  Army  Times  Guide  to  Army  Posts  (1966);  Robert  Mueller’s  Active  Air  Force  Bases  Within  the  United  States  of  America  (1982);  Kent  Ruth’s 
Landmarks  of  the  West:  A Guide  to  Historic  Sites,  (1986);  Sgt.  Maj.  (Ret)  Dan  Cragg’s  Guide  to  Military  Installations  (1988);  Robert  B.  Roberts’  Encyclopedia 
of  Histone  Forts:  The  Military,  Pioneer,  and  Trading  Posts  of  the  United  States  (1988);  and  annual  commissary  guides  published  by  Military  Market  and 
Exchange  and  Commissary  News  from  the  mid-1950s  through  1991.  An  online  source  available  in  2005,  Joe  McCusker’s  List  of  Air  Force  Bases,  helped 
fill  in  a lot  of  information  gaps. 
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Aberdeen  PG,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

Abilene  APB,  Abilene,  Texas  (see  Dyess  AFB) 

1918 

1934-present 

Adair  AFS,  Corvallis,  Oregon 

1962 

1962-67 

NS  Adak,  Adak,  Alaska 

1942 

1960-94 

Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

1958 

1958-present 

NAS  Alameda,  Oakland,  Calif. 

1936 

1948-9;  1956P-97 

Alameda  Annex,  Alameda,  Calif. 

( also  known  as  Alameda  Adminstration  Center;  Alameda  Medical  Depot) 
Alamogordo  Army  AB/AAF,  Alamogordo,  N.M.  ( see  Holloman  AFB) 

-1948 

1948-9? 

MCLB  Albany,  Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque  AAB /Municipal  Airport  (see  Kirtland  AFB) 
Alesandro  AF  (see  March  AFB/ ARB) 

Alexandria  AFB/AAB/AAF/Municipal  Airport  (see  England  AFB) 

1964 

1964-present 

Alexandria  Transmitter  Station,  Va. 

? 

P-1953 

Almaden  AFS,  San  Jose,  Calif  (aka  New  Aim aden  AFS) 

1958 

1966-80 

Altus  AFB,  Altus,  Okla.  (previously  known  as  Altus  AAF) 

1942 

1956-present 

Amarillo  AFB,  Amarillo,  Texas 

Anacostia  Flying  Field,  Washington,  D.C.  (see  Bolling  AFB) 

1956 

1956-67 

Anchorage  Area,  Anchorage,  Alaska 

(*  Located  on  Anchorage  AFB;  serves  Fort  Richardson  and  Elmendorf  AFB) 

(not  a base*) 

1999-present 

Andrews  AFB,  Camp  Springs,  Md. 

1943 

1948-present 

Annapolis  (U.S.  Naval  Academy) 

1845 

store  closed  1949 

Annapolis  Naval  Station,  Annapolis,  Md. 

1845 

1948-  present 

Anniston  AD,  Anniston,  Ala. 

1941 

1941-65? 

Antigo  AFS,  Andgo,  Wis. 

Arctic  Training  Center,  Delta  Juncdon,  Alaska  (see  Fort  Greely) 
ARDEC,  Dover,  N.J.  (see  Picatinny  Arsenal) 

-1970 

1970-77 

Ardmore  AAF/ AFB,  Ardmore,  Okla. 

Army  Chemical  Center,  Baltimore,  Md.  (see  Edgewood  Arsenal) 
Army  Engineer  Center,  Accotink,  Va.  (see  Fort  Belvoir ) 

Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  D.C.  (see  Walter  Reed  AMC) 

1942 

1942-46;  1954-59 

Army-Navy  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  (aka  Army -Navy  General  Hospital) 
Army  War  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  (see  Carlisle  Barracks) 

Army  War  College,  Washington,  D.C.  (see  Fort  McNair) 

1887 

1948-55 

Arnold  AFB,  Manchester/Tullahoma,  Tenn.  1926 

( previously  Camp  Peay  and  Camp  Forrest;  aka  Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center) 

1942-45;  1965-  present 

NSCS  Athens,  Athens,  Ga. 

Atlanta  Army  Depot,  Forest  Park,  Ga.  (see  Fort  Gillem) 

Atlanta  General  Depot  (see  Fort  Gillem) 

1942 

1955-  present 

NWS  Atlantic,  Polaris  Missile  Facility,  S.C. 

1966 

1966 

Auburn  General  Depot,  Auburn,  Wash. 

1952 

1952 

Augusta  Arsenal,  Augusta,  Ga. 

1926 

1934 

Avon  Park  AFB,  Avon  Park,  Fla. 

1942 

1984-94 

NTC  Bainbridge,  Bainbridge,  Md. 

NAS  Banana  River,  Fla.  (see  Patrick  AFB) 

1942 

1948-74 

Bangor  AFB,  Bangor,  Maine  (aka  Dow  AFB) 

NSB  Bangor,  Bangor  Wash,  (see  NS  Kitsap;  aka  Bangor  Ammunition  Depot) 

1941 

1948-68,  1970  - present 
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NAS  Barber’s  Point,  Hawaii  (aka  Kalaeloa) 

1944 

1944  - present 

Barksdale  AFB,  Shreveport,  La. 

1933 

1948-  present 

MCLB  Barstow,  Barstow,  Calif. 

1942 

1948-  present 

Baudette  AFS,  Baudette,  Minn. 

1966? 

1966-79 

Beale  AFB,  Marysville,  Calif. 

1942 

1956-  present 

MICAS  Beaufort,  Beaufort,  S.C. 

1943 

1966 

Bedford  AFS,  Bedford,  Va. 

1970 

1970-75 

NAS  Beeville,  Beeville,  Texas  (see  Chase  Field) 

Belle  Fourche  AFS,  Belle  Fourche,  S.D. 

1988 

1988-96 

Bellwood  Depot,  Richmond,  Va.  (see  Defense  Supply  Center  Richmond) 

Benicia  Arsenal,  Benicia,  Calif 

1849 

1914-34 

Benton  AFS,  Red  Rock,  Pa. 

1970 

1970-75 

Bergstrom  AFB,  Austin,  Texas 

1942 

1948-93 

Big  Delta  Post,  Alaska  (see  Fort  Greely) 

Biggs  Army  Airfield,  El  Paso,  Texas  (aka  Biggs  AFB;  Also  see  Fort  Bliss) 

1915 

1948-71 

Birmingham  AFB,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

1948? 

1948-49 

Black  Hills  AD,  Edgemont,  S.D.  (aka  Black  Hills  Ordnance  Depot) 

1942 

1942?- 1967? 

Blaine  AFS,  Blaine,  Wash. 

1964 

1964-81 

Bluegrass  AD,  town,  Ky.  (see  Fexington-Bluegrass  AD) 
Blytheville  AFB,  Blytheville,  Ark.  (see  Faker  AFB) 

Bolling  AFB,  Washington,  D.C.  (previously  Anacostia  Flying  Field) 

1918 

1948-present 

Boron  AFS,  Victorville,  Calif 

1964 

1964-75 

NS  Bremerton,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

(see  NS  Kitsap-Bremerton;  aka  NSY  Puget  Sound) 

Brookley  AFB,  Mobile,  Ala. 

1948? 

1948-69 

NS  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1945? 

1945?-54 

Brooks  AFB,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

1918 

1934-2001 

NAS  Brunswick,  Brunswick,  Maine 

1959 

1959-present 

Bryan  AFB,  Bryan,  Texas 

1956 

1956-58 

Buckley  AFB,  Colo,  (previously  Buckley  ANGB) 

2002 

2002-present 

Bunker  Hill  AFB,  Kokomo/Peru,  Ind.  (see  Grissom  A FB) 

Burns  AF  Radio  Station,  Burns,  Ore. 

1970? 

1970 

NF  Buxton,  town,  N.C.  (also  see  Cape  Hatteras  annex) 

1961 

1961-82? 

Callender  Field,  New  Orleans,  La.  (see  New  Orleans  Naval  Station) 

Calumet  AFS,  Calumet,  Mich. 

1957 

1964-88 

Cambria  AFS,  Cambria,  Calif 

1964 

1964-80 

Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va.  previously  Washington  General  Depot) 

1948 

1948-95 

Camp  Alfred  Vale,  Ocean  Port,  N.J.  (see  Fort  Monmouth) 

Camp  Atterbury,  Columbus,  Ind. 

1942 

1942-49,  1950-56 

Camp  Breckinridge,  Morganfield,  Ky. 

1942 

1942-49,  1950-53 

Camp  Carlin,  Laramie  County,  Wyo. 

1867 

1867-88* 

Camp  Cook,  Tangair,  Calif 

1948 

1948-49 

Camp  Dunlap,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif 

@1943 

@1943-45 

Camp  at  Eagle  Pass,  Maverick  County,  Texas  (also  see  Fort  Duncan) 

1886 

1886-1927* 

Camp  Edwards,  Mass. 

1942 

1950-53?, 

Camp  Forrest,  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

1926 

1942-45 

( previously ; Camp  Peay;  later,  Arnold  AFB ) 
Camp  Gary,  San  Marcos,  Texas  (see  San  Marcos  AFB) 
Camp  Grant,  Pinal  County,  Ariz.  (see  Fort  P>  re  kin  ridge) 
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Camp  Haan,  Riverside,  Calif. 

1943-44 

Camp  Hanford,  Richland,  Wash. 

1950 

1950-62 

Camp  Hudson,  Val  Verde  County,  Texas 

1857 

1868 

Camp  Hulen,  Palacios,  Texas 

1941 

1941 

Camp  Johnson,  New  Orleans,  La. 

(see  Camp  Leroy  Johnson;  New  Orleans  Army  AFB ) 

Camp  Joyce  Kilmer,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

1948 

1948-49,  1951-55 

MCB  Camp  Lejeune,  Jacksonville,  N.C.  ( also  see  Hadnot  Point  and  Tarawa  Terrace ) 

1941 

1993-present 

Camp  Leroy  Johnson,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1948 

1948-64 

Camp  Livingston,  Grant  Parish,  La.  (aka  Camp  Tioga) 

1942 

1942 

Camp  Locket,  Campo,  Calif. 

1942 

1942 

Camp  Lyon,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 

1865 

1865-69 

Camp  Merrill,  Dahlonega,  Ga. 

1942 

1942-present 

MCB  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif  (also  see  Sterling  Housing  and  San  Onofre) 

1942 

1948-present 

Camp  Roberts,  San  Miguel,  Calif 

1941 

1941-45,  1950-53 

Camp  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif 

1953 

1953 

Camp  Sheridan,  Sheridan  County,  Neb. 

1874 

1874-? 

Camp  Skeel,  Oscada,  Mich,  (see  Wurtsmith  AFB) 

Camp  Stoneman,  Pittsburg,  Calif 

1948 

1948-54 

Camp  Supply,  Okla.  (see  Fort  Supply) 

Camp  Toccoa,  Toccoa,  Ga. 

1940 

1942-45 

Camp  Verde,  Kerr  County,  Texas 

1856 

1868-69 

Camp  Winfield  Scott,  Humboldt  County,  Nev. 

1866 

1868-71 

Cannon  AFB,  Clovis,  N.M. 

1942 

1953-present 

Cantonment  Reno,  Wyo.  (see  Fort  McKinney  #/) 

Cape  Charles  AFS,  Kiptopeke,  Va. 

1964 

1964-81 

Cape  May  Coast  Guard  Recruiting  Center,  Sewell  Point,  N.J. 

1917 

1963-? 

NF  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.  (included NF  Buxton  as  an  annex) 

1960 

1960-82 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Carlisle,  Pa.  (aka  Army  War  College) 

1767 

1 867P-1 934-present 

Carswell  AFB,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  (previously  Tarrant  Field) 

1942 

1948-93;  2008  - 

Castle  AFB,  Merced,  Calif. 

1941 

1948-95 

NAS  Cecil  Field,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1942 

1959-99 

C.  E.  Kelly  Support  Facility,  Oakdale,  Pa. 

1958 

1962-present 

Chandler  AFS,  Chandler  (Murray  County ),  Minn. 

1966 

1966-70 

Chanute  AFB,  Rantoul,  111. 

1917 

1934-93 

Charles  E.  Kelly  Support  Facility  (see  C.E.  Kelly  Support  Facility) 
Charles  M.  Price  Support  Center,  111.  (see  CM.  Price  Support  Center) 
Charleston  AFB,  Charleston,  S.C. 

1956 

1956-present 

NS  Charleston,  Charleston,  S.C.  (aka  Naval  Base  Charleston) 

1948 

1948-49;  P-1995 

Charleston  Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston,  S.C.  (aka  Goose  Creek) 

1972 

1975-present 

Charlotte  Quartermaster  Depot,  N.C. 

1948 

1948-49 

NAS  Chase  Field,  Beeville,  Texas  (aka  NAS  Beeville) 

1959 

1959-92 

Chatham  AFB,  Savannah,  Ga. 

1942 

P-1949 

(later,  Travis  Field  ANGB;  now  Savannah / Hilton  Head  IAP) 
Chennault  AFB,  Lake  Charles,  La.  (aka  Lake  Charles  AS/ AFB) 

1956 

1956-63 

MCAS  Cherry  Point,  Havelock,  N.C. 

1942 

1948-present 

Chilkoot  Barracks,  Haines,  Alaska 

1898 

1934-43 

(aka  Haines  Mission;  Fort  Seward;  Fort  William  H.  Seward) 

NAWC  China  Lake,  Ridgecrest,  Calif 

1959 

1959-present 
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NAAS  Chincoteague,  Chincoteague,  Va. 

1948 

1948-49 

Clear  Creek  Commissary,  Fort  Hood,  Texas  (see  Fort  Hood) 
NSD  Clearfield,  Ogden,  Utah 

1948 

1948-49 

Clinton-Sherman  AFB,  Okla.  (aka  Sherman  AFB ) 

1958 

1958-70 

C.  M.  Price  Support  Center,  Granite  City,  111. 

1942 

1948-49;  @1950-?; 

(aka  Charles  M.  Price  Support  Center;  Granite  City 

1964 

1964-2000 

engineering  Depot;  Granite  City  Army  Depot) 
Columbia  Barracks,  Wash,  (see  Vancouver  Barracks) 

Columbus  AFB,  Columbus,  Miss. 

1959 

1959-present 

Columbus  Barracks,  Columbus,  Ohio  (see  Fort  Hayes) 
Condon  AFB,  Pordand,  Ore. 

1964 

1964-70 

Connally  AFB,  Waco,  Texas 

1942 

1942-45;  1947-49;  1951-6< 

(aka  James  Connally  AFB;  Waco  AFB ) 

Conrad  AFS,  Conrad,  Mont. 

1987 

1987-93 

Cooke  AFB,  Lompoc,  Calif,  (see  Vandenberg  AFB) 
NAS  Corpus  Christi,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

1942 

1942-present 

Cottonwood  AFS,  Cottonwood,  Idaho 

1964 

1964-65 

Craig  AFB,  Selma,  Ala. 

1948 

1948-77 

NSWC  Crane,  Crane,  Ind. 

1948 

1948-present 

Custer  AFS,  Battle  Creek,  Mch.  (aka  Camp  Custer; 

1917 

1934-53 

Fort  Custer;  included  Percy  Jones  General  Hospital) 
Cut  Bank  AFS,  Cut  Bank  ( Glacier  County ),  Mont. 

1964 

1964-65 

NCTS  Cutler  , Cuder,  Maine 

1960 

1960-2001 

NSWC  Dahlgren,  Dahlgren,  Va.  (aka  Dahlgren  Naval  Weapons  Fab) 

1919 

1919-present 

Dauphin  Island  AFS,  Dauphin  Island,  Ala. 

1966 

1966-70 

Davis-Monthan  AFB,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

1925 

1948-present 

DDC  [Defense  Distribudon  Center]  (see  New  Cumberland) 

DDRE  [Defense  Distribnution  Center  East]  (see  New  Cumberland) 
Defense  Depot  Ogden,  Ogden,  Utah  (aka  Utah  General  Depot) 

1941 

1948-49 

Defense  General  Supply  Center,  Richmond,  Va.  (aka  DGSC:  See  Defense  Supply  Center,  Richmond) 

Defense  Supply  Center,  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va. 

1942 

1948-2001 

(aka  Bel/wood;  DSCR;  Defense  General  Supply  Center,  Richmond; 
Richmond  General  Depot;  US  Army  Support  Command) 

Deseret  Chemical  Depot,  Toole  City/Deseret,  Utah 

1942 

1953-56 

DGSC  (see  Defense  Supply  Center,  Richmond) 

Dickinson  AFS,  Dickinson,  N.D. 

1987 

1987-94 

Dobbins  AFB,  Marietta,  Ga.. 

1943 

1943-? 

Donaldson  AFB,  Greenville,  S.C..  (renamed  1951 ; previously  aka  Greenville  AAB) 

1942 

1956-63  (base  closed  196^ 

Dover  AFB,  Dover,  Del. 

1954 

1954-present 

Dow  AFB,  Bangor,  Maine  (see  Bangor  AFB) 

DPSC  (Defense  Personnel  Support  Center;  see  Philadelphia  QM.  Depot) 

DSCR  (see  Defense  Supply  Center,  Richmond) 

Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Dugway,  Utah  (includes  Western  Chemical  Ctrl) 

1942 

1950-present 

Duluth  IAP,  Duluth,  Mnn. 

1958 

1958-82 

Duncan  Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas  (merged  with  Kelly  Fieldl Kelly  AFB) 
Dyess  AFB,  Abilene,  Texas  (previously  Tye  Field  and  Abilene  AFB) 

1942 

1958-present 

Eaker  AFB,  Blvtheville,  Ark.  (aka  Blytheville  AFB) 

1942 

1958-92 

Edgewood  Arsenal,  Baltimore,  Md.  (aka  Army  Chemical  Center) 

1918 

1948-94 

Edwards  AFB,  Muroc,  Calif,  (aka  Muroc  AFB) 

1933 

1948-present 

Eglin  AFB,  Valparaiso,  Fla. 

1937 

1944-present 
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Eielson  AFB,  Alaska  [previously  known  as  Mile  26) 

1943 

1960-present 

NAF  El  Centro,  El  Centro,  Calif. 

1943 

1966-present 

Eleventh  Naval  District,  Pacific  and  E Street,  San  Diego,  Calif 

1921 

P-1949 

Ellington  AFB,  Houston,  Texas 

1948 

1948-75 

Ellsworth  AFB,  Rapid  City,  S.D.  [previously  Rapid  City  AFB) 

1942 

1948-present 

Elmendorf  AFB,  Anchorage,  Alaska  ( old  Fort  Richardson) 

1940 

1952-99 

MCAS  El  Toro,  Irvine,  Calif 

1943 

1948-2000 

Empire  AFB,  Empire,  Mich. 

1966 

1966-78 

England  AFB,  Alexandria,  La.  previously  Alexandria  AFB) 
Enid  AFB,  Okla.  [see  Vance  AFB) 

1939 

1956-92 

Ent  AFB,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

1951 

1951-78 

Erie  Army  Depot,  LaCarne,  Ohio  previously  Erie  Ordnance  Depot) 

1934 

1934-48 

Ethan  Allen  AFB,  Vt.  previously  Fort  Ethan  Allen) 
NS  Everett,  Wash,  [see  Smokey  Point) 

1892 

1934-60 

Fairchild  AFB,  Spokane,  Wash,  previously  Spokane  AFB,  Spokane  Army  Air  Depot) 

1942 

1948-49;  1956-present 

Fairfield  AD,  Fairfield,  Ohio  [later,  Annexed  by  Wright-Patterson  AFB) 

Fairfield-Suisun  AFB,  Calif,  [see  Travis  AFB) 

1934 

1934-35 

NAS  Fallon,  Fallon,  Nev. 

1944 

1966-present 

Finland  AFS,  Finland,  Minn. 

1966 

1966-80 

Finley  AFS,  Finley,  N.D. 

1975 

1975-79 

Fitzsimmons  Army  Hospital,  Aurora,  Colo,  [aka  Fitzsimmons  General  Flospital) 

1918 

1948-2002 

Forbes  AFB,  Topeka,  Kan.  [aka  Topeka  AFB) 

1948 

1948-49;  1956-73 

NAS  Ford  Island,  Ford  Island,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Hawaii  Pormerly  Luke  Field) 

1917 

1935-41-?,  1960-72 

Forsyth  AFS,  Forsyth,  Mont. 

1986 

1986-95 

Fort  Abercrombie,  Richland  County,  N.D. 

1857 

1867-78* 

Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  [Old),  Morton  County,  near  Bismarck,  N.D. 
[aka  Fort  McKean;  Old  Fort  Lincoln) 

1872 

1872-91 

Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  N.  D.  [New)  [aka  New  Fort  Lincoln) 

1896-99 

1 896P-1 934 

Fort  Adams,  Newport,  R.I. 

1799 

1934-49 

Fort  Alcatraz,  Alcatraz  Island,  San  Francsico,  Calif 

1859 

1867-1907* 

Fort  Apache,  Navajo  County,  Ariz. 

1869 

1869-1924* 

Fort  Armstrong,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

1934 

1934-54 

Fort  Arbuckle,  Garvin  County,  Okla. 

1851 

1867-70* 

Fort  Assinniboine,  Hill  County,  Mont. 

1879 

1879-1911* 

Fort  Banks,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

1894 

1934-49 

Fort  Barrancas,  Pensacola,  Fla.  [aka  Fort  San  Carlos  de  Barrancas) 

1839 

1867-34* 

Fort  Bascom,  San  Miguel  County,  N.M. 

1863 

1867-70* 

Fort  Bayard,  Grant  County,  N.M. 

1866 

1867-1900* 

Fort  Bidwell,  Modoc  County,  Calif. 

1865 

1867-93* 

Fort  Belknap,  Young  County,  Texas 

1851 

1867-76* 

Fort  Belvoir,  Accotink,  Va.  [aka  Army  Engineering  Center) 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  [see  Harrison  Village) 

1912 

1934-present 

Fort  Bennett,  N.D.  [originally,  Cheyenne  Raver  Agency  or,  simply,  Cheyenne  Agency), 

1870 

1870-91* 

Fort  Benning,  Columbus,  Ga. 

1918 

1933-present 

Fort  Benton,  Chouteau  County,  Mont. 

1869 

1869-81* 

Fort  Berthold,  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  N.D. 

1864 

1867-74* 

Fort  Bliss,  El  Paso,  Texas  [also  see  Biggs  AAF) 

1848 

1934-present 

Fort  Boisie,  Ada  County,  Idaho 

1863 

1867-1913* 

Fort  Bowie,  Cochise  County,  Ariz. 

1862 

1867-96* 
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Fort  Brady,  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Minn. 

Fort  Bragg,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Specific  known  store  locations: 

Annex  #1 
Annex  #2 

Annex  #3  (aka  Mallonee  Village) 

Annex  #4  ( aka  Pope  AFB ) 

North  Post 
South  Post 

Fort  Bragg,  Mendocino  County,  Calif,  (no  commissary;  it  is 

included  here  simply  to  distinguish  it  from  Fort  Bragg  N.C.) 
Fort  Breckinridge,  Pinal  County,  Ariz.  (Old  Camp  Grant) 

Fort  Bridger,  Uinta  County,  Wyo. 

Fort  Brown,  Brownsville,  Texas 

Fort  Buchanan,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Ariz.  (aka  Camp  Crittenden) 
Fort  Buford,  McKenzie/Williams  County,  N.D. 

Fort  Campbell,  Hopkinsville,  Ky./ Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Fort  Casper,  Natrona  County,  Wyo.  (sometimes  spelled  Caspar) 
Fort  C.  F.  Smith,  Bighorn  County,  Mont,  (aka  Fort  Smith) 

Fort  Chadbourne,  Coke  County,  Texas 
Fort  Chaffee,  Barling,  Ark. 

Fort  Churchill,  Lyon  County,  Nev. 

Fort  Clark,  Kinney  County,  Texas 
Fort  Cobb,  Caddo  County,  Okla. 

Fort  Concho,  San  Angelo,  Tom  Green  County,  Texas 
Fort  Connor,  Wyo.  (see  Fort  Reno) 

Fort  Craig,  Socorro  County,  N.M. 

Fort  Crockett,  Galveston,  Texas 

Fort  Crook,  Bellevue,  Nebraska  (see  Offutt  AFB) 

Fort  Cummings,  Luna  County,  N.M. 

Fort  Custer,  Battle  Creek,  Mich,  (see  Custer  AFS) 

Fort  Custer,  Big  Horn  County',  Mont. 

Fort  Dalles,  Wasco  County',  Ore. 

Fort  Davis,  Jeff  Davis  County,  Texas 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming  (see  F.E.  Warren  AFB) 

Fort  Delaware,  Delaware  City',  Del. 

Fort  DeRussy,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Fort  Detrick,  Frederick,  Md. 

Fort  Devens,  Ayer,  Md. 

Fort  Dix,  Wrightstown,  N.J. 

Fort  Dodge,  Ford  County,  Kan. 

Fort  Douglas,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 
Fort  Drum,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Fort  Duncan,  Maverick  County,  Texas  (see  Camp  at  Eagle  Pass) 

Fort  DuPont,  Delaware  City,  Del. 

Fort  Elliott,  Texas 

Fort  Ellis,  Gallatin  County,  Mont. 


1886 

1934-44,  P-1950-? 

1918 

1934-present 

1918 

- 1950s-? 

1918 

- 1950s  - ? 

1918 

- 1970-2000 

1918 

- 1968-2001 

1918 

1974-present 

1918 

2000-present 

1857-64 

'none 

1860 

1867-73* 

1858 

1867-90* 

1934 

1934-44 

1856-61,  67-73 

1867-73* 

1866 

1867-95* 

1942 

1948-present 

1942 

1948-present 

1864 

1867* 

1866 

1867-68* 

1852 

1867* 

1941 

1948-65 

1860 

1867-71* 

1852 

1934-47? 

1859 

1867-69* 

1867 

1868-89 

1854 

1867-85* 

1897 

1934-49;  ?-1954 

1863 

1867-73*  1880-86* 

1877 

1877-98* 

1850 

1867* 

1854 

1888-91 

1819 

1864  (storehouse)-68-? 

1934 

1934-35 

1934 

1934-47? 

1943 

1992-present 

1917 

1934-97 

1917 

1934-82 

1865 

1867-82* 

1862 

1934-47;  post  did  not  close  until  1967 

1908 

1954-present 

1848 

1867-83? 

1864 

?-comsy  in  1934 

@1866 

1867-90* 

1867 

1867-86* 
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Fort  Ellsworth,  Kan.  (see  Fori  Marker ) 

Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vermont  (see  Ethan  Allen  AFB) 

1892 

1934-47 

Fort  Eustis,  Lee  Hall,  Va. 

1918 

1948-present 

Fort  Fetterman,  Converse  County,  Wyo. 

1867 

1882* 

Fort  Fisher  AFS,  Wilmington,  N.C. 

1966 

1966-88 

(aka  Camp  Darn;  Camp  Davis  AAF) 

Fort  Flagler,  Nordland,  Wash. 

1897 

1953? 

Fort  Francis  E.  Warren,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
(see  Francis  E.  Warren  AFB) 

Fort  Fred  Steele,  Carbon  County,  Wyo. 

1868 

1868-86* 

Fort  Fremont,  St.  Helena  Island,  S.C. 

1898 

1901-11* 

Fort  Gaines,  Dauphin  Island,  Ala. 

1821 

1867-1926* 

Fort  Galveston,  Galveston,  Texas 

@1866 

867-90* 

Fort  Garland,  Cosdlla  County,  Colo. 

1858 

1867-83* 

Fort  George  Crook,  Bellevue,  Neb.  (see  Ojfutt  AFB) 

Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Md.  (see  Fort  Meade) 

Fort  George  Wright,  Spokane,  Wash. 

1895 

1934-47? 

Fort  Gibson,  Muskogee  County,  Okla. 

1824 

1867-90* 

Fort  Gillem,  Forest  Park,  Ga.  1941 

( previously  known  as  Atlanta  Quartermaster  Depot;  Atlanta  Depot;  Atlanta  General  Depot) 

1 948-present 

Fort  Gordon,  Grovetown/ Augusta,  Ga. 

1941 

1948-present 

Fort  Grant,  Graham  County,  Ariz.  (aka  New  camp  Grant;  replaced  Fort  Breckenridge) 

1873 

1905 

Fort  Greely,  Alaska 

1942 

1954-present 

( previously  Big  Delta  Post;  Cold  Regions  Test  Center;  Station  1 7,  Alaskan  Wing, 
Air  Transport  Command;  Arctic  Training  Center;  Army  Arctic  Center) 

Fort  Griffin,  Shackleford  County,  Texas 

1867 

1867-81* 

Fort  Hall,  Bingham  County,  Idaho 

1870 

1870-83* 

Fort  Halleck,  Elko  County,  Nev. 

1867 

1867-86* 

Fort  Hamilton,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (previously  known  as  Fort  Lewis) 

1825 

1934-49;  1951 -present 

Fort  Hancock,  Sandy  Hook/Highland  Beach,  N.J. 

1890s 

1934-49,  1953-? 

Fort  Hancock,  Texas 

@1866 

1867-90* 

Fort  Harker,  Ellsworth  County,  Kanopolis,  Kan.  (aka  Fort  Ellsworth) 

1864 

1867-73* 

Fort  Harney,  Harney  County,  Ore. 

1867 

1867-80* 

Fort  Hartsuff,  Valley  County,  Neb. 

1874 

1874-81* 

Fort  Hayes,  Columbus,  Ohio  (formerly  Columbus  Barracks) 

1863 

1934-47? 

Fort  Hays,  Ellis  County,  Kan. 

1865 

1867-89* 

Fort  H.G.  Wright,  Fishers  Island,  N.Y.  (aka  Fort  Wright) 

1934 

1934-49 

Fort  Holabird,  Holabird/ Baltimore,  Md.  previously  Molabird Quartermaster  Depot) 

1934 

1934-71 

Fort  Hood,  Killeen,  Texas 

Clear  Creek  Commissary 
Warrior  Way  Commissary 

1942 

1948-present 
1975-present 
1 942?- 1 948?-present 

Fort  Howard,  North  Point,  Patapsco  River,  Md. 

1934 

1934-47? 

Fort  Hoyle,  Gun  Powder  Neck,  Harford  County,  Md. 

1922 

1934-40 

(created  from  part  of  Edgewood  Arsenal) 

Fort  Huachuca,  Sierra  Vista,  Ariz. 

1877 

1914-49;  1951 -present 

Fort  Humboldt,  Humboldt  County,  Calif. 

1853 

1867* 

Fort  Humphreys,  Va.  (see  Fort  Belvoir ) 

Fort  Hunter  Liggettt,  Monterey,  Calif. 

1940 

1991 -present 

( previously  Hunter  Liggett  Military  Reservation) 

Fort  Indianola,  Matagordas  Bay,  Texas  formerly  Fort  St.  Louis) 

@1866 

1867-90* 
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Fort  Indiantown  Gap,  Annville,  Pa.  1941  1941-49;  1951-53 

Fort  Inge,  Texas  @1866  1867-90* 

Fort  Irwin,  Barstow,  Calif.  1953  1953-present 

( previously  known  as  Mojave  Antiaircraft  Range,  Fort  Irwin  National  Training  Center) 

Fort  Jackson,  Savannah,  Ga.  ( see  Fort  Oglethorpe) 

Fort  Jackson,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Fort  Jay,  N.Y.  (see  Governors  Island  Coast  Guard  Station) 


Fort  Jefferson,  Dry  Tortugas,  Fla. 

Fort  Kamehameha,  Oahu,  Hawaii  (see  Hickam  AFB) 

Fort  Kearny,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

Fort  Kearny,  Story,  Wyo.  (see  Fort  Phil  Kearny) 

Fort  Keogh,  Custer  County,  Mont,  (aka  Tongue  River  Cantonment ) 

Fort  Klamath,  Klamath  County,  Ore. 

Fort  Knox,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Fort  Lancaster,  Crockett  County,  Texas 

Fort  Laramie,  Goshen  County,  Fort  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Fort  Larned,  Pawnee  County,  Kan. 

Fort  Lawton,  Interbay,  Wash. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Fort  Lee,  Hopewell/Petersburg,  Va. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Waynesville,  Mo. 

Fort  Lewis,  Brooklyn/Long  Island,  N.Y.  (see  Fort  Hamilton) 

Fort  Lewis,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Fort  Lincoln,  Bismarck,  N.D.  (Old) 

(aka  Fort  Abraham  Uncoln;  Old  Fort  Abraham  Hincoln) 

Fort  Lincoln,  Bismarck,  N.D.  (New) 

(aka  Fort  Abraham  Uncoln;  New  Fort  Abraham  Uncoln) 

Fort  Logan,  Denver,  Colo. 

Fort  Logan,  Meagher  County,  Mont,  (aka  Camp  Baker) 

Fort  Lowell,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Fort  Lyon  #1  (aka  Fort  Wise),  Bent  County,  Colo. 

Fort  Lyon  #2,  Bent  County',  Colo,  (new  site,  20  miles  north  of  Fort  Wise) 

Fort  MacArthur,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Fort  Macon,  Beaufort,  N.C. 

Fort  Maginnis,  Fergus  County,  Mont. 

Fort  Marion,  St.  John’s  County,  Fla.  (Castillo  de  San  Alarcos) 

Fort  Mason,  Mason,  Texas 
Fort  Mason,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Fort  McClellan,  Anniston,  Ala. 

Fort  McCoy,  Sparta,  Wis. 

Fort  McDowell,  Maricopa  County,  Ariz. 

Fort  McDowell,  Angel  Island,  Calif 
Fort  McDermit,  Humboldt  County,  Nev. 

Fort  McHenry,  Baldmore,  Md.  (originally,  Fort  Whetstone) 

Fort  McIntosh,  Laredo,  Webb  County,  Texas 
Fort  McKavett,  Menard  County,  Texas 
Fort  McKean,  N.D.  (see  Fort  Abraham  Uncoln) 

Fort  McKinney  #1,  Johnson  County,  Wyo.  (Cantronment  Reno) 


1917 

1948-49;  1951-present 

1846 

1867-74* 

1847 

1867-71* 

1876 

1876-1908*,  1917-24* 

1863 

1867-89* 

1918 

1934-present 

1855-61,  1871-? 

1871?-? 

1834 

1867-90* 

1859 

1867-82* 

1934 

1934-49;  1950-68 

1827 

1875-present 

1917 

1948-present 

1940 

1950-present 

1917 

1 920s-34-?- 1 953-present 

1873 

1875-93* 

1896-99 

1934-? 

1887 

1934 

1869 

1869-80* 

1862 

1867-91* 

1860-67 

1867* 

1867 

1867-89*,  1906-22* 

1934 

1934-75 

1834 

1867-1877*;  1898-1903*. 

1880-81 

1880-81* 

1821,  1835-43 

1 874-75,  1 886-87  1 874-75,  1 886-87 

1851-61,  1866-68 

1867-68* 

1908 

1908* 

1917 

1934-49;  1951-2000 

1909 

1934-49;  1951-53; 

1965-present 

1865 

1867-91* 

1934 

1934-1947? 

1865 

1867-1889* 

1776 

1867-1914*;  1917-23* 

1849 

1934-46 

1852 

1867-83* 

1876 

1876-78* 
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Fort  McKinney  #2,  on  the  Powder  River,  Wyo. 

1878 

1878-94* 

Fort  McNair,  Washington,  D.C. 

1791 

1948-95 

( previously  known  as  Washington  Arsenal;  Fort  Leslie/ Lesley  J.  McNair) 

Fort  McPherson,  Atlanta,  Ga.  [previously  known  as  Camp  Jesup ) 

1885 

1948-49;  1950-present 

Fort  McRae,  Sierra  County,  N.M. 

1863 

1876* 

Fort  Meade,  Odenton,  Md.  ( aka  Fort  George  G.  Meade) 

1917 

1934-present 

Fort  Meade,  Meade  County,  S.D. 

1878 

1934-44 

Fort  Missoula,  Missoula  County,  Mont. 

1878 

1934-47? 

Fort  Mohave  (Mojave),  Mohave  County,  Ariz. 

1859 

1867-90* 

Fort  Monmouth,  Oceanport,  N.J. 

1917 

1934-present 

previously  known  as  Signal  Corps  Camp,  Little  Silver;  Camp  Alfred  \''ail) 

Fort  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  previously  known  as  Fortress  Monroe) 

1818 

1922-2003 

Fort  Morgan,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

1834 

?-  1945? 

Fort  Moultrie,  Sullivan’s  Island,  S.C. 

1934 

1934-1947? 

Fort  Myer,  Rosslyn,  Va.  previously  known  as  Fort  Whipple) 

1863 

1934-present 

Fort  Niagara,  Youngstown,  N.Y. 

1815 

1934-?;  ?-l 963 

Fort  Oglethorpe,  Savannah,  Ga.  priginally,  Fort  James  Jackson) 

1834 

1867-84? 

Fort  Oglethorpe,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

1904 

?-l  934-47 

Fort  Omaha,  Omaha,  Neb. 

1868 

1934-47 

[aka  Camp  Sherman;  Sherman  Barracks;  Omaha  Barracks) 

Fort  Ontario,  Oswego,  N.Y. 

1796 

1934-46 

Fort  Ord,  Monterey,  Calif,  [also  see  Ord  Community  Comissary) 

1917 

1948-2000 

Fort  Pena,  Colorado,  Texas 

@1866 

@1867-90 

Fort  Phantom  Hill,  Jones  County,  Texas  [no  known  sales  commissary) 

1851-54,  1867 

1867 

Fort  Phil  Kearny,  Johnson  County,  Wyo.  [aka  Fort  Kearny) 

1866 

1867-68* 

Fort  Pickett,  Blackstone,  Va. 

1941 

?-1949;  1950-53 

Fort  Point,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  [see  Fort  Winfield  Scotl) 

Fort  Polk,  Leesville,  Vernon  Parish,  La. 

1941 

1950-present 

Fort  Quitman,  Hudspeth  County,  Texas 

1866 

1867-90* 

Fort  Randall,  Gregory  County,  S.D. 

1856 

1867-92* 

Fort  Ransom,  Fort  Ransom,  N.D. 

1867 

1867* 

Fort  Reno,  Canadian  County,  Okla.  [aka  Reno  QM  Depot) 

1874 

1934-47?;  post  closed  1949 

Fort  Reno  (Fort  Connor),  Johnson  County,  Wyo. 

1865 

1867-68* 

Fort  Rice,  Morton  County,  N.D. 

1864 

1867-78* 

Fort  Richardson  (old),  Anchorage,  Alaska  [see  Elmendorf  AFB) 

Fort  Richardson  (new),  Anchorage,  Alaska 

1950 

1954-99 

Fort  Richardson,  Jacksboro,  Jack  County,  Texas 

1867 

1867-78* 

Fort  Ridgely,  Nicollet  County,  Minn. 

1853-67 

1867* 

Fort  Riley,  Junction  City,  Kan. 

1853 

1892-present 

Fort  Ringgold  (Ringgold  Barracks),  Texas 

1934 

1934-47? 

Fort  Ritchie,  Cascade,  Md. 

1926 

1960-98 

Fort  Robinson,  Dawes  & Sioux  Counties,  Neb. 

1874 

1934-49 

Fort  Rodman,  New  Bedford,  Mass,  [aka  Fort  Taber ) 

1934 

I934.47? 

Fort  Ruby,  White  Pine  County,  Nev. 

1862 

1867-69 

Fort  Rucker,  Daleville,  Ala. 

1942 

1950-present 

Fort  Ruger,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

1934 

1947? 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio,  Bexar  County,  Texas 

1876 

1932-present 

Fort  San  Carols  De  Barrancas,  Fla.  [see  Fort  Barrancas) 

Fort  Sanders,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

1866 

1867-82* 
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Fort  Schuler,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

1934 

1934-47? 

Fort  Scott,  Bourbon  County,  Kan. 

1842-55/1862-65/ 

1870-73 

1870-73* 

Fort  Screven,  Tybee  Island,  Ga. 

1855 

1934-47? 

Fort  Sedgwick,  Sedgwick  County,  Colo. 

1864 

1867-71* 

Fort  Selden,  Dona  Ana  County,  N.M. 

Fort  Seward,  Haines,  Alaska  (see  Chilkoot  barracks) 

1865 

1867-79*,  1881-92* 

Fort  Shafter,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  (Kahauiki  Militarj  Reservation ) 

1899 

1934-2002 

Fort  Shaw,  Cascade  County,  Mont. 

1867* 

1867-91* 

Fort  Sheridan,  Highwood,  111. 

1887 

1934-94 

Fort  Sidney,  Sidney,  Neb. 

1867 

1880s* 

Fort  Sill,  Lawton,  Comanche  County,  Okla. 

1869/70 

1869/70-1934-present 

Fort  Sisseton,  Marshall  County,  S.D.  ( aka  Fort  Wadsworth,  1864-1876) 

1864 

1867-89* 

Fort  Slocum,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

1948 

1948-49;  1951-65 

Fort  Smith,  Sebastian  County,  Ark. 

1817-24,  1827, 

Fort  Smith,  Custer  County,  Mont,  (see  Fort  C.F.  Smith ) 

1867-71 

1867-71 

Fort  Snelling,  Hennepin  County,  Minn,  (aka  Fort  Saint  Anthony) 

1819-57,  1861 

1867*4946 
(confirmed)  1934-46 

Fort  Spokane,  Spokane,  Wash. 

1880 

1880-99* 

Fort  Stanton,  Lincoln  County,  N.M. 

1855 

1867-96* 

Fort  Steilacoom,  Pierce  County,  Wash. 

1849 

1867-68* 

Fort  Stevens,  Hammond,  Ore. 

1934 

1934-47? 

Fort  Stevenson,  Garrison,  N.D. 

1867 

1867-83* 

Fort  Stewart,  Hinesville,  Ga. 

1940 

1949;  1950-present 

Fort  Stockton,  Pecos  County,  Texas 

1858-61,  1867-86 

1867-86* 

Fort  Story,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

1948 

1948-95 

Fort  Sumner,  DeBaca  County,  N.M. 

1862 

1867-68* 

Fort  Sully,  S.D.  (second post  by  this  name  in  South  Dakota) 

1866 

1867-94* 

Fort  Supply,  Woodward  County,  Okla. 

1868 

1868-1903* 

Fort  Thomas,  Campbell  County,  Ky. 

1934 

1934-47? 

Fort  Totten,  Bayside/Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

1860s 

1934-67 

Fort  Totten,  Benson  County,  N.D. 

1867 

1867-90 

Fort  Union,  Watrous  (Mora  County ),  N.M. 

Fort  Vancouver,  Vancouver,  Wash,  (see  Vancouver  Barracks) 

1851 

1867-91 

Fort  Wadsworth,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.;  later,  NS  Staten  Island 
Fort  Wadsworth,  Marshall  County,  S.D.  (see  Fort  Sisseton) 

1663 

1900?/1934-72 

Fort  Wainwright,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

(also  known  as  Fort  Jonathan  Wainwright  and  Ladd  AFB  ) 

1939 

1960-present 

Fort  Walla  Walla,  Walla  Walla  County,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

1856 

1867-1911* 

Fort  Wallace,  Wallace  County,  Kan. 

1865 

1867-82* 

Fort  Washakie,  Fremont  County,  Wyo. 

1869 

1861-1909* 

Fort  Washington,  Prince  George’s  County,  Md. 

pre-1814 

1934-47? 

Fort  Wayne,  Detroit,  Mich. 

-1934 

1934-47? 

Fort  Wetherill,  Jamestown,  R.I. 

Fort  Whipple,  Arlington,Va.  (see  FortMyer) 

pre-1935 

Fort  Whipple,  Yuvapai  County,  Ariz.  (aka  Whipple  Barracks) 
Fort  William  H.  Seward,  Haines,  Alaska  (see  Chillkoot  Barracks) 

1863-98,  1902-22 

1867-1922* 

Fort  William  Henry  Harrison,  Helena,  Mont. 

pre-1935 

pre-1935* 
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Fort  Williams,  Cape  Cottage,  Maine 
Fort  Wilson,  Washington  (See  Fort  Worden) 

-1934 

1934-49 

Fort  Winfield  Scott,  Golden  Gate  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

( 'previously  Fort  Point) 

1865 

1882-1914*,  1917*-34-47 

Fort  Wingate,  El  Gallo  County,  N.M. 

1860-68 

1867-68* 

( then  changed  locations,  El  Gallo  to  McKinley  Co.,  65  miles  to  northwest ): 

1868-1910 

1868-1910* 

Fort  Wise,  Bent  County,  Colo,  (see  Fort  Lyon  # /) 

1918-25 

1918-25 

Fort  Wolters,  Texas  (also  see  Wolters  AFB;  aka  Mineral  Wells  AFB ) 

1941 

1955-1973 

Fort  Worden,  Port  Townsend,  Wash,  (aka  Fort  Wilson) 
Fort  Worth  AAF,  Texas  (see  Carswell  AFB ) 

Fort  Wright,  Spokane,  Wash,  (see  Fort  George  Wright) 
Fort  Wright,  Fishers  Island,  N.Y.  (see  Fort  H.G.  Wright) 

1898 

1934-53 

Fort  Yates,  Sioux  County,  N.D. 

1873-1903 

1 873*-l 903 

Fort  Yuma,  Imperial  County,  Calif. 

1850 

1867-85* 

Fortuna  AFS,  Fortuna,  N.D. 

1966 

1966-81 

Foster  AFB,  Victoria,  Texas  (aka  Foster  AAF) 

1955 

1955-58 

Francis  E.  Warren  AFB,  Laramie  County,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

(aka  F.  E.  Warren  AFB; previously,  Fort  Francis  E.  Warren;  Fort  D.  A.  Rjtssell) 

1867 

1934-present 

Front  Royal  QM  Depot,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

Galena  Field,  Spokane,  Wash,  (see  Fairchild  AFB;  AKA  Spokane  Army  Air  Depot) 
Gary  AFB,  San  Marcos,  Texas  (aka  Camp  Gary;  see  San  Marcos  AFB) 

-1934 

1934-47? 

Geiger  AFS,  Spokane,  Wash,  (later,  Spokane  LAP; previously  Geiger  Field) 

1958 

1960P-63? 

George  AFB,  Victorville,  Calif,  {previously  Victorville  AFB) 

1941 

1948-92 

Gila  Bend  Air  Force  Auxiliary  Field,  Ariz. 

1940s 

1958-94 

Glassgow  AFB,  Glasgow,  Mont. 

1959 

1959-68 

NAS  Glynco,  Glynco,  Ga. 

1961 

1961-71 

Goodfellow  AFB,  San  Angelo,  Texas 

1941 

1948-49;  ?-present 

Governors  Island  Coast  Guard  Station,  N.Y.  (aka  Fort  Jay) 

1810 

1934-96 

Grand  Forks  AFB,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

Granite  City  Army  Depot/Engineering  Depot,  111.  (see  C.M.  Price  Support  Center) 

1955 

1959-present 

Gray’s  Harbor,  Wash. 

Great  Falls  AFB,  Great  Falls,  Mont,  (see  Malmstrom  AFB) 

pre-1935 

? 

NS  Great  Lakes,  111.  previously  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center ) 

1911 

1948-present 

NAS  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

Greenville  AAB,  Greenville,  S.C.  (see  Donaldson  AFB;  renamed  1951) 

-1948 

1948-62 

Greenville  AFB,  Greenville,  Miss. 

1943 

1953-1965* 

Grenier  AFB,  N.H. 

-1948 

1848-56 

Griffiss  AFB,  Rome,  N.Y. 

1942 

1948-95 

Grissom  AFB,  Kokomo/Peru,  Ind.  previously  Bunker  Hill  AFB;  Bunker  Hill  NS) 
Groton,  Conn,  (see  New  London) 

1942 

1958-94 

NCBC  Gulfport,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

1942 

1969-present 

Gunter  AFB,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

-1948 

1948-present 

Hadnot  Point,  Camp  Lejuene,  N.C. 

Haines  Mission,  Alaska  (see  Chilkoot  Barracks) 

1941 

1948-93 

Hamilton  Housing,  Novato/San  Rafael,  Calif 
(aka  Hamilton  AFB  <&  NS  Hamilton) 

pre-1948 

1948-97 

Hammer  Field,  Fresno,  Calif 

1941 

P-1941-? 

NB  Hampton  Roads,  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

1919 

P-1949-? 
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Hancock  AFB,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

-1960 

1960-84 

Hanscom  AFB,  Bedford,  Mass. 

1942 

1956-present 

Harlingen  AFB,  Harlingen,  Texas 

-1956 

1956-62 

Harrison  Village,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ( aka  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison) 

1903 

1934-present 

Havre  AFS,  Havre,  Mont. 

-1964 

1964-93 

Hawkins  AFB,  Jackson,  Miss. 

-1948 

1948-49 

Hickam  AFB,  Oahu,  Hawaii  {previously  Fort  Kamahameha ) 

-1934 

1934-present 

Hill  AFB,  Ogden,  Utah 

-1940 

1940-present 

Hobbs  AFB,  Mia,  N.M. 

-1948 

1948 

Holabird  QM  Depot,  Baltimore,  Md. 

-1934 

1934 

Holbrook  AFS,  Holbrook,  Ariz. 

p 

1979-93 

Holloman  AFB,  Alamagordo,  N.M.  ( aka  Alamagordo  AAB ) 

1942 

1948-present 

Homestead  AFB,  Homestead,  Fla.  (previously  Miami  AFB)* 

1942 

1945-49;  1953-92 

Hunter  AAF,  Savannah,  Calif. 

1958 

1958-67;1 979-present 

Huntsville  Arsenal,  Ala.  ( annexed  by  Redstone  Arsenal,  1 949) 

1941 

P-1949 

Hurlburt  AFB,  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla. 

1941 

1956-present 

NOLF  Imperial  Beach,  Imperial  Beach/San  Diego,  Calif.  ( aka  Ream  Field) 

1917 

1986-present 

Indian  Springs  AFS,  Indian  Springs,  Nev. 

1958 

1958-87 

NOTC  Inyokern,  Inyokern,  Calif. 

1948 

1948-49 

Jackson  Barracks,  New  Orleans,  La. 

pre-1935 

Jacksonville  Post,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1864-67 

1864  (office  & storehouse) 

NAS  Jacksonville,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

James  Connally  AFB,  Waco,  Texas  (see  Connally  AFB) 

1948 

1948-present 

Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis  County,  Mo. 

1826 

1867-1946* 

Jeffersonville  QM  Depot,  Jeffersonville,  Ky. 

1934 

1934-47? 

Kalispell  AFS,  Kalispell,  Mont. 

1934 

1964-78 

MCAS  Kaneohe  Bay,  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii 

1939 

1956-present 

Kansas  City  Records  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1948 

1948-49 

Kearney  AFB /AAF,  Kearney,  Neb. 

1943 

P-1948-49 

Keesler  AFB,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

1941 

1941-present 

Kelly  AFB,  San  Antonio,  Texas  ( includes  old  Duncan  Field) 

1917 

1934-2001 

NAS/NS  Key  West,  Key  West,  Fla. 

1917 

1948-present 

Kincheloe  AFB,  Kinross,  Mich,  (previously  known  as  Kinross  AFS) 

1953 

-1958-78 

NSB  King’s  Bay,  St.  Mary’s,  Ga. 

1978 

1985-present 

Kingsley  Field,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

1959 

1959-79 

NAS  Kingsville,  Kingsville,  Texas 

1942 

1959-present 

Kirtland  AFB,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

1939 

1949;  1956-present 

K.  I.  Sawyer  AFB,  Gwinn,  Mich. 

1948 

1948-95t 

NS  Kitsap-Bangor,  Bangor,  Wash. 

(formerly  NSB  Bangor;  also  Bangor  Ammunition  Depot) 

1942 

1983-present 

* — Homestead  was  temporarily  closed  from  1945  to  1955,  following  major  hurricane  damage.  A temporary  base  was  established  at  the  Dade 
County  Airport,  which  was  renamed  Homestead-Dade  County  Airport.  Homestead  was  reopened  in  the  1950s,  but  it  was  again  closed  when 
Hurricane  Andrew  demolished  it  in  1992,  forty-seven  years  after  the  previous  hurricane.  The  commissary  itself  survived  in  better  shape  than  most 
of  the  buildings  on  the  base,  but  it  still  sustained  heavy  damage,  including  major  damage  to  the  roof.  The  building  was  unusable,  but  its  walls  were 
still  standing,  most  of  the  roof  was  intact,  and  much  of  the  product  inside  was  salvaged.  When  Homestead  was  turned  into  an  Air  Guard  base  in 
1995-96,  AAFES  finished  repairing  the  old  store  and  set  up  a BX  mart.  By  2007,  plans  were  made  for  AAFES  to  keep  the  old  Homestead  store  as 
an  exchange,  while  DeCA  would  build  a commissary  for  U.S.  Southern  Command  in  Miami. 
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NS  Kitsap-Bremerton,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

( formerly  NS  Bremerton;  aka  NSY  Puget-Sound;  NS  Puget-Sound) 

1891 

1962  - present 

Klamath  AFS,  Crescent  City,  Calif. 

1958 

1958-81 

CGS  Kodiak,  Kodiak,  Alaska  {previously  NS  Kodiak ) 

Kure  Beach  AFS,  Kure  Beach,  N.C.  (see  Fort  Fisher  AFS) 

1960 

1960-present 

Lackland  AFB,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Ladd  AFB,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  (see  Fort  Waimvright) 

1942 

1948-present 

Lajunta  AFS,  Lajunta,  Colo. 

1989 

1989-96 

Lake  Charles  AS/ AFB,  Lake  Charles,  La.  (became  Chennault  AFB) 

1956 

1956-58 

NAES  Lakehurst,  Lakehurst,  N.J. 

1917 

1948-present 

Langley  AFB,  Hampton,  Va. 

1917 

1934-present 

Laredo  AFB,  Laredo,  Texas 

1956 

1956-75 

Larson  AFB,  Moses  Lake,  Wash,  previously  Moses  Fake  AFB) 

Las  Vegas  AFB,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  (see  Nellis  AFB) 

Las  Vegas  Army  Gunnery  School,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  (see  Nellis  AFB) 

1948 

1948-66 

Laughlin  AFB,  Del  Rio,  Texas 

1942 

1966-present 

NAS  Lemoore,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

1961 

1966-present 

Letterman  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Fransico,  Calif. 

1934 

1934 

Lewistown  AFS,  Lewistown,  Mont. 

1964 

1964 

Lexington-Bluegrass  AD,  Lexington,  Ky. 

previously  Bluegrass  Army  Depot  and  Fexington  Signal  Depot) 
Lexington  Signal  Depot,  Ky.  (see  Fexington-Bluegrass  Army  Depot) 
Limestone  AFB,  Limestone,  Maine  (see  Foring  AFB) 

1942 

1948-94 

Lincoln  AFB,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Litchfield  Park  AFB,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  (see  Fuke  AFB) 

1956 

1956-66 

NAB  Little  Creek,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

1948 

1948-present 

Little  Rock  AFB,  Jacksonville,  Ark. 

Lockbourne  AFB,  Columbus,  Ohio  (see  Ricken backer  AFB) 

1955 

1966-present 

NS  Long  Beach,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

1959 

1959-97 

Loring  AFB,  Limestone,  Maine  previously  Fimestone  AFB) 

1950 

1956-94 

Los  Angeles  AFB,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1964 

1983-present 

Lowry  AFB,  Denver,  Colo. 

1937 

1939-94 

NAD  Lualualei,  Hawaii  previously,  aka  NAD  Oahu  NAD) 

1960 

1960-87 

Luke  AFB,  Phoenix,  Arizona  (aka  Fitchfield  Park  AB) 

Luke  Field,  Ford  Island,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii  (see  NAS  Ford  Island) 

1941 

1951 -present 

Luke-Williams  Range,  Aja,  Ariz. 

1964 

1964-66 

MacDill  AFB,  Tampa,  Fla. 

1939 

1948-present 

Madison  Barracks,  Socket’s  Harbor,  N.Y. 

1816 

1934 

Makah  AFS,  Neah  Bay,  Wash. 

1964 

1964-88 

Mallonee  Village,  Fort  Bragg,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 
(aka  Fort  Bragg  Commissary  Annex  #3) 

1944 

1970-2000 

Malmstrom  AFB,  Great  Falls,  Mont,  previously  Great  Falls  AFB) 

1942 

1948-present 

March  ARB,  Riverside,  Calif. 

previously  March  AFB;  March  Field;  Alesandro  Aviation  Field) 

1918 

1934-present 

NS  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Calif,  previously,  NSY  Vallejo  Island) 

1854 

1948-95 

Matagorda  Island,  Matagorda  Island,  Texas  ( USAF  installation) 

1972 

1972-75 

Mather  AFB,  Rancho  Cordova,  Calif. 

1918 

1948-49;  1966-93 

Maxwell  AFB,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

1918 

1934-present 

NS  Mayport,  Adantic  Beach,  Fla. 

1942 

1966-present 
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McChord  AFB,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

1938 

1948-present 

McClellan,  Sacramento,  Calif,  (previously  McClellan  AFB) 

1936 

1948-present 

McConnell  AFB,  Wichita,  Kan.  previously  Wichita  AFB ) 

1942 

1956-present 

McCormick  Hospital,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
McCoy  APB,  Orlando,  Fla.  (see  Orlando  NTC) 

-1948 

1948-1949 

McGuire  AFB,  Wrightstown,  N.J. 

1937 

1948-49;  ?-present 

Memphis  Defense  Depot,  Memphis,  Tenn.  (aka  Memphis  General  Depot) 

1942 

1948-49 

NA/NSA  Memphis,  Millington,  Tenn. 

1942 

1948-present 

NAS  Meridian,  Meridian,  Miss,  previously,  McCain  Field) 
Miami  AFB,  Flomestead,  Fla.  (see  Homestead  AFB) 

1961 

1966-present 

Midway  Island  Housing  Area,  Quantico  MCB,  Va. 

(also  see  Midway  Island,  overseas) 

1917 

1969-? 

Midway  Park,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

Mile  26,  North  Pole,  Alaska  (see  Eielson  AFB) 

1941 

@1949-? 

Miller  Field,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Mineral  Wells  AFB,  Texas  (see  Fort  Wolters;  aka  as  Wolters  AFB) 

1919 

1934 

Minot  AFB,  Minot,  N.D. 

1954 

1956-present 

MCAS  Miramar,  San  Diego,  Calif 

1959 

1959-present 

Mitchel  Field,  Hempstead/ Garden  City,  N.Y. 

-1934 

1934-present 

Mobile  ATC,  Mobile,  Ala.  (Coast  Guard  grocery  annex) 

-1983 

1983 

NAS  Moffett  Field,  Mountain  View,  Calif  previously  NAS  Sunnyvale) 

1933 

1948-present 

Montauk  AFS,  Montauk  Point,  Suffolk  County',  N.Y. 

1966 

1966-80 

Moody  AFB,  Valdosta,  Ga. 

Moses  Lake  AFB,  Moses  Lake,  Washington  (see  Larson  AFB) 

1942 

1966-present 

Mount  Hebo  AF  Radio  Station,  Hebo,  Ore. 

1958 

1966-80 

Mount  Laguna  AFS,  Mount  Laguna,  Calif. 

1966 

1966-81 

Mountain  Home  AFB,  Mountain  Home,  Idaho 
Muroc  AFB,  Muroc,  Calif,  (see  Edwards  AFB) 

1943 

1956-present 

Myrtle  Beach  AFB,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

1942 

1942-93 

NF  Nantucket,  Nantucket,  Mass. 

1966 

1966-? 

Navajo  Army  Depot,  Bellemont,  Ariz.  (aka  Navajo  Ordnance  Depot) 

1948 

1948-64 

Nekoma  Army  Base,  Nekoma,  N.D. 

1974 

1974-? 

Nellis  AFB,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

previously  Las  Vegas  AFB,  Las  Vegas  Army  Gunnery  School) 
New  Almaden  AFS,  San  Jose,  Calif,  (see  Almaden  AFS) 

1941 

1956-present 

New  Cumberland  AD,  New  Cumberland,  Pa. 

(aka  DDC;  Defense  Distribution  Center;  DDRE;  Defense  Distribution  Region 

1948 

East) 

1948-2002 

NAAS  New  Iberia,  New  Iberia,  La. 

1964 

1964 

NSB  New  London,  Groton,  Conn. 

1915 

1948-present 

NS  New  Orleans,  La.  previously  Callender  Field) 

-1948 

1948-present 

NB  Newport,  Newport,  R.I. 

p 

1923-present 

MCAS  New  River,  Jacksonville,  N.C. 

1955 

1963-present 

New  York  General  Depot,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

-1934 

1934 

Niagara  Falls  Municipal  Airport,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  (aka  Niagara  Falls  AFB) 

1957 

1957-70 

NS  Norfolk,  Norfolk,  Va.  (aka  Norfolk  Naval  Base) 
NSY  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Va.  (see  Portsmouth  NNSY) 

1917 

1948-present 

Normoyle  QM  Depot,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

1917 

1934-43 

North  Bend  AFS,  Coos,  Ore. 

1966 

1966-80 
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NAS  North  Island,  San  Diego,  Calif.  ( also  see  Rockwell  Field) 

1917 

1960-present 

North  Truro  AFS,  North  Truro,  Mass. 

1966 

1966-85 

Norton  AFB,  San  Bernardino,  Calif,  {previously,  San  Bernardino  AFB) 

1941 

1948-49;  P-1956-94 

NAD  Oahu,  Hawaii  (aka  Fualualei,  after  1981 ) 

1966? 

1966-81? 

Oak  Harbor,  Wash,  (see  NAS  Whidbey  Island) 

Oakland  Army  Base,  Oakland,  Calif 

1941 

1948-99 

NAS  Oceana,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

1940 

1955-present 

Offutt  AFB,  Bellevue,  Neb. 

1891 

1934-present 

( previously  Fort  Crook,  Fort  George  Crook ) 

Oliver  General  Hospital,  Augusta,  Ga. 

-1948 

1948-49 

Olmstead  AFB,  Olmstead,  Pa. 

-1948 

1948-49;  P-1958 

Onizuka  AFB,  Sunnyvale,  Calif  (previously  Sunnyvale  AS) 

1960 

1960 

Opheim  AFS,  Opheim,  Mont. 

1970 

1970-81 

Ord  Community  Commissary,  Monterey,  Calif. 

2000 

2000-present 

(also  see  Presidio  of  Monterey  <&  Fort  Ord) 

NTC  Orlando,  Orlando,  Fla. 

1940 

1948-98 

(previously,  McCoy  AFB;  Orlando  AFB) 

Osceola  AFB,  Osceola,  Wis. 

1970 

1970-76 

Oscada  AAField  (see  Wurtsmith  AFB) 

Othello  AFS,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

1964 

1964-76 

Otis  AFB,  Falmouth,  Mass. 

1948 

1948-75 

Oxnard  AFB,  Victorville,  Calif. 

1959 

1959-66 

Paine  AFB,  Everett,  Wash. 

1956 

1956-66 

Palm  Beach  AFS,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

1958 

1958-59 

Parks  AFB,  Dublin,  Calif. 

1951 

1955-58 

MCRD  Parris  Island  , Parris  Island,  S.C. 

-1948 

1948-present 

Patrick  AFB,  Cocoa  Beach/Satellite  Beach,  Brevard  County,  Fla. 

1940 

1956-present 

(previously  NAS  Banana  River) 

NAS  Patuxent  River,  St.  Mary’s  County,  Md. 

-1948 

1948-present 

NB  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Hawaii 

1908 

1950-present 

Pease  AFB,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  (aka  Portsmouth  AFB) 

1956 

1958-91 

NAS  Penasacola,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

1825 

1945-present 

Percy  Jones  General  Hospital,  Batde  Creek,  Mich,  (see  Custer  AFS) 

Perrin  AFB,  Sherman,  Texas 

-1948 

1948-71 

Peterson  AFB,  Colorado  Spings,  Colo. 

1941 

1948-present 

Philadelphia  QM  Depot,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (aka  Schuylkill  Arsenal) 

1800 

1934-? 

NB  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1801 

1948-49;  P-1995 

Picatinny  Aresenal,  Picatinny,  N.J. 

1879 

1979-present 

(aka  ARDEC;  Armament  Research,  Development,  and  Engineering  Center) 

Pickstown  AFS,  Pickstown,  S.D. 

1966 

1966 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

1942-43 

? 

Plattsburgh  AFB,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 

1838 

1934-95 

Point  Arena  AFS,  Victorville,  Calif. 

1964 

1964-80 

Point  Mugu,  NB  Ventura  County,  Calif 

1946 

1960-2002 

(aka  Point  Mugu  NAS) 

Pope  AFB,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

1919 

1968-2001 

(aka  Fort  Bragg  Commissary  Annex  # 4) 

Port  Austin  AFS,  Port  Austin,  Mich. 

1964 

1988 
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Port  Hueneme,  NB  Ventura  County,  Calif. 

-1946 

1946-present 

(previously,  NCBC  Port  Hueneme) 

Portland  International  Airport,  Portland,  Ore. 

1955 

1955-65 

Port  of  Whittier,  Whittier,  Alaska 

1954 

1954 

NSY  Portsmouth,  Maine/New  Hampshire 

1948 

1948-49;  1995-present 

NNSY  Portsmouth  ( NSY  Norfolk),  Scott  Annex,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

1948 

1948-49;  ?-present 

Powell  AFS/STRC,  Powell,  Wyo. 

1985 

1985-95 

Presidio  of  Monterey,  Monterey,  Calif,  (also  see  Fort  Ord  & 

1846 

1934-2000 

Ord  Community  Commissary) 

Presidio  of  San  Fransico,  San  Fransico,  Calif. 

1846 

1934-2002 

Presque  Isle  AFB,  Presque  Isle,  Maine 

1941 

1948-61 

Provincetown,  Mass.  ( Navy  store) 

NSY  Puget  Sound,  Bremerton,  Wash,  (see  NS  Kitsap-Bremerton;  aka  NS  Bremerton) 

NS  Puget  Sound,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

1917 

1919-? 

(see  NS  Kitsap-Bremerton;  aka  NS  Bremerton,  NSY  Bremerton,  NSY  Puget  Sound) 

Pyote  AFB,  Pyote,  Texas 

1942 

1948 

NAS  Quonset  Point,  East  Greenwich,  R.I. 

1940? 

1948-74 

MCB/MCCDC  Quantico,  Quantico,  Va.  (also  see  Midway  Island  Housing  Area) 

1917 

1948-present 

Randolph  AFB,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Rapid  City  AFB,  Rapid  City,  S.D.  (see  Ellsworth  AFB) 

1930 

1948-present 

Raritan  Arsenal,  Edison,  N.J. 

P-1934-? 

P-1934-? 

Red  Bluff  AFS,  Victorville,  Calif. 

1964 

1964-70 

Red  River  Arsenal,  Texarkana,  Texas/ Ark. 

1941 

1948-54 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

1941? 

1951 -present 

(annexed  Huntsville  Arsenal,  1949) 

Reese  AFB,  Lubbock,  Texas  (previously  Lubbock  AAF) 
Reno  QM  Depot  (see  Fort  Reno,  Okla.) 

1941 

1956-97 

Richards-Gebaur  AFB,  Grandview/Belton,  Mo. 

1941 

1958-78 

Rickenbacker  AFB,  Columbus,  Ohio  (previously  Lockbourne  AFB) 

1942 

1948-72 

Robins  AFB,  Warner  Robins,  Ga. 

1941 

1948-present 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island,  111. 

1816 

1934-present 

( previously  Rock  Island  Ordnance  Center;  Fort  Armstrong) 

Rockwell  Field,  San  Diego,  Calif,  (annexed  by  NAS  North  Island,  1935-38) 
Roswell  AFB,  Roswell,  N.M.  (see  Walker  AFB) 

Rough  & Ready  Island,  Stockton,  Calif,  (see  Stockton  NCS) 

Sampson  AFB,  Seneca,  N.Y.  (see  Seneca  Army  Depot) 

San  Bernardino  AFB,  San  Bernardino,  Calif,  (see  Norton  AFB) 

1912 

1934 

Sandia  Base,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

1953 

1953-62 

MCRD  San  Diego,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

1916 

1948 

NAS  San  Diego,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

1961? 

1961 

NB  San  Diego,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

1921-22 

1927-present 

(aka  32nd  St  Naval  Station) 

NTC  San  Diego,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

NS  Sand  Point,  Wash,  (see  NS  Seattle) 

NS  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  (see  Skaggs  Island) 

1923 

1927-98 

NSY  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1916 

1948-49/1956-64 

NRS  San  Fransico  Bay,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  (see  Treasure  Island) 
San  Marcos  AFB,  San  Marcos,  Texas  (aka  Camp  Gary) 

1942 

1948-56 

San  Onofre,  MCB  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

1942 

1977-present 

NAS  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  (MCS  Tustin) 

1942 

1948-49 
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Saratoga  AFS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

1970? 

1970-77 

Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  Minn.  ( see  Fort  Brady) 

Savanna  Ordnance  Depot,  111. 

-1934 

1934 

Schenectady  Depot,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

-1948 

1948-49,  1950-66,  1972 

( aka  Schenectady  General  Depot) 

Schilling  AFB,  Salina,  Kan. 

1957 

1957-66,  1968-70 

( 'previously  Smokey  Hill  AFB;  aka  Schilling  Manor;  Schilling  Manor  Army  Area) 

Schofield  Barracks,  Oahu,  Hawaii 

1908 

1934-present 

NSU  Scotia,  Scoda,  N.Y. 

1942 

1979-present 

Scott  AFB,  Bellville,  111. 

1917 

1934-present 

NS  Seattle,  Seattle,  Wash,  {aka  NS  Sand  Point;  NAS  Seattle) 

1939 

1968-95 

Seattle  QM  Depot,  Seattle,  Wash. 

-1916 

p 

Sedalia  AAF,  Sedalia/Knob  Noster,  Mo.  {see  Whiteman  AFB) 

Selfridge  AFB,  Mich. 

-1934 

1934-present 

Seneca  AD,  Seneca,  N.Y.  {aka  Sampson  AFB) 

1941 

1966-93 

Sewart  AFB,  Smyrna,  Tenn.  (aka  Smyrna  AAF;  Smyrna  AFB) 

1941-42? 

1956-70 

Seymour  Johnson  AFB,  Goldsboro,  N.C. 

1942 

1958- 

Sharp  General  Depot,  Ogden,  Utah 

1948? 

1948 

Sharpe  Army  Depot/General  Depot,  Lathrop,  Calif. 

1946 

1948-1949 

(previously  Stockton  General  Depot) 

Shaw  AFB,  Sumter,  S.C. 

1941 

1 948-present 

Sheppard  AFB,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas  (previously  Wichita  Falls  AAF) 

1941 

1948-present 

Sherman  AFB,  Okla.  {aka  Clinton  Sherman  AFB) 

1958? 

1958-70 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  Herlong,  Calif. 

1942 

1972-2001 

Sioux  City  AFB,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

1959? 

1959-67 

NSGA  Skaggs  Island,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

1941 

1965-93 

{aka  San  Francisco  Naval  Radio  Station) 

NSC  Smokey  Point,  Everett,  Wash. 

1995 

1995-present 

{aka  NA  Smokey  Point) 

Smoky  Hill  AFB,  Salina,  Kan. 

1943 

1948-49;  1953-56 

{became  Schilling  AFB  in  1 957;  for  information  after  1956,  see  Schilling  AFB) 

Southwest  Harbor  USCGS,  Maine 

p 

1943? 

Spokane  AFB,  Spokane  Wash,  (see  Fairchild  AFB) 

Spokane  International  Airport,  Spokane,  Wash. 

1941 

?-l  963 

(USAF  base,  Sunset  Field;  Geiger  Field) 

Springfield  Armory,  Springfield,  Mass. 

-1934 

1934 

NS  Staten  Island,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  (aka  NS  New  York) 

1663 

1972-94 

Stead  AFB,  Reno,  Nev. 

-1952 

1966 

Sterling  Housing  Area,  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif 

1942 

1969-74 

Stewart  AFB,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

@1942-43 

1948-49 

NCS  Stockton,  Calif,  (aka  Rough  <&  Ready  Island) 

1927 

1948-98 

St.  Albans  AFS,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

pre-1976 

1976-81 

St.  Louis  Administrative/National  Personnel  Records  Center,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1948? 

1948-49 

St.  Petersburg  CGS,St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

1934 

? 

Suffolk  County  AFB,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.Y. 

-1958 

1958 

NSGA  Sugar  Grove,  Sugar  Grove,  West  Va. 

1960 

2001 -present 

Sundance  AFS,  Warren  Peak,  Wyo. 

1966? 

1966 

NAS  Sunnyvale  (see  Moffett  Field) 
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Tarawa  Terrace  Housing  Area,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 
Tarrant  Field,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  (see  Carwsell  AFB ) 

1941 

1948-52?;  1970-93 

Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

1941 

1948-present 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  Tobyhanna,  Pa. 

1918 

1966-present 

NS  Tongue  Point,  Astoria,  Wash. 

1939 

1948 

Tonopah  AFS,  Tonopah,  Nev.  (later  Tonopah  Test  Range) 

1957 

1966 

Toole  Army  Depot,  Toole  City,  Utah 

1942 

1955-56 

(annexed  Deseret  Chemical  Depot,  1 955) 

Topeka  AFB,  Topeka,  Kan.  (see  Forbes  AFB ) 

Travis  AFB,  Fairfield,  Calif,  {previously  Fairfield-S uisun  AFB) 

1942 

1948-present 

Treasure  Island  NS,  San  Fransico,  Calif. 

1942 

1956-97 

Tripler  General  Hospital,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  (hospital for  Fort  Shaffer) 

1944 

1935? 

Truax  Field,  Madison,  Wis. 

1966? 

1966-68 

Turner  AFB,  Albany,  Ga. 

1948? 

1948-66 

Twentynine  Palms  MCB,  Twentynine  Palms,  Calif. 

1953 

1956-present 

Two  Rock  Ranch  Station,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

1942 

1964-71? 

Tye  Field,  Abilene,  Texas  (see  Dyess  AFB) 
Tyndall  AFB,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

1941 

1948-present 

United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y.  (see  West  Point) 

1945 

1948-49 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  Md. 

1845 

1949? 

(not  to  be  confused  with  Naval  Station  Annapolis) 

Utah  General  Depot,  Ogden,  Utah  (see  Defense  Depot  Ogden) 
NSY  Vallejo,  Vallejo,  Calif,  (see  Mare  Island) 

Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

1943 

1948-49;  1950-72 

Vance  AFB,  Enid,  Okla.  (previously  Enid  AFB) 

1941 

1948-present 

Vancouver  Barracks,  Clark  County,  Wash. 

1849 

1934-47 

(previously,  Camp  Vancouver;  Fort  Vancouver;  Columbia  Barracks) 

Vandenberg  AFB,  Lompoc,  Calif,  (previously  Cooke  AFB) 
NB  Ventura  County,  Calif,  (see  Point  Mugu  and  Port  Huenme) 
Victorville  AFB,  Victorville,  Calif,  (see  George  AFB) 
Vincent  AFB,  Yuma,  Arizona  (see  MCAS  Yuma  ) 

1942 

1958-present 

Vint  Hill  Farms  Station,  Warrenton,  Va. 

1952 

1952-97 

Waco  AFB,  Texas  (see  Conna/ly  AFB; previously  Waco  Army  Airfield) 
Walker  AFB,  Roswell,  N.M.  (previously  Roswell  AFB) 

1941 

1948-53 

Walter  Reed  AMC,  Washington,  D.C. 

1909 

1934-present 

(includes  old  store  on  hospital  grounds  and  modern  store  on  Forest  Glen  annex) 

Warrior  Way  commissary,  Texas  (see  Fort  Hood) 

NY  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

Washington  General  Depot,  Alexandria,  Va.  (see  Cameron  Station) 

1799 

1910-? 

Watertown  AFS,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

pre-1976 

pre-1976-79 

Webb  AFB,  Big  Spring,  Texas 

1951 

1956-77 

NAF  Weeksville,  Weeksville,  N.C. 

1941-42 

1956 

Wendover  AFB,  Wendover,  Utah 

1941 

1948 

Western  Chemical  Center,  Toole,  Utah 

1942? 

1948-49 

Westover  AFB,  Chickopee  Falls,  Mass. 

1940 

1948-77 

West  Point,  N.Y.  (aka  U.S.  Military  Academy) 

1778 

1934-present 

NAS  Whidbey  Island,  Oak  Harbor,  Wash. 

1941-42 

1948-present 

(aka  NAS  Oak  Harbor) 
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Whiteman  APB,  Sedalia/Knob  Noster,  Mo. 

1942 

1948-present 

(previously,  Sedalia  Army  Air  Field) 

White  Sands  Missle  Range,  Las  Cruces,  N.M. 

1945 

1953-present 

(aka  White  Sands  Proving  Ground) 

NAS  Whiting  Field,  Milton,  Fla. 

1943 

1948-present 

Wichita  Falls  AAF,  Texas,  (see  Shappard  AFB) 

Wilder  AFS,  Wilder,  Idaho 

1975 

1979-94 

Wildwood  Station,  Alaska  (aka  Wildwood  AFS) 

1959 

1959-72 

Williams  AFB,  Chandler,  Ariz. 

1941 

1948-93 

NAS  Willow  Grove,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

1943 

1987-? 

NSGA  Winter  Harbor,  Gouldsboro,  Mass. 

1953 

1972-2002 

Winston-Salem  AFS,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

1966 

1966-present 

Wolters  AFB,  Mineral  Wells,  Texas 

1941 

1955-73 

(aka  Camp  Wolters;  Mineral  Wells  AFB;  also  see  Fort  Wolters) 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Dayton,  Ohio  (also  see  Fairfield  Air  Depot) 

1920 

1948-93 

Wurtsmith  AFB,  Oscoda,  Mich,  (aka  Camp  Skeel,  Oscoda  AAF,  Oscoda  AFB) 

1940 

1966-93 

Yerba  Buena  Island,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1941 

1948-1949/50 

NWS  Yorktown,  Yorktown,  Va. 

1918 

1948-94 

MCAS  Yuma,  Yuma,  Ariz.  previously  Vincent  AFB) 

1959 

1963-present 

Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Yuma,  Ariz.  (previously  Yuma  Test  Station,  Yuma  Test  Branch) 

1943 

1948-present 

Yuma  Quartermaster  Depot,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

1850 

1967-1985 

PART  2:  COMMISSARIES  OUTSIDE  THE  50  UNITED  STATES 

(includes  bases  in  U.S.  territories) 

NOTE:  All  stores  listed  as  being  " Germany  ” were  in  West  Germany,  May  1945  - November  1990,  except  those  stores  located  in  Berlin,  which  were  actually  in  West 
Berlin.  Stores  listed  as  “Panama”  were  located  in  what  was  formerly  called  the  Canal  Zone.  PCC  stores  are  listed  since  U.S.  military  personnel  could  shop  there.  Stores  list- 
ed as  “ Vietnam  ” were  located  in  South  Vietnam. 

LOCATION  YEARS  OF  COMSY  OPERATION 


Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
NSD  Agana,  Guam 

( aka  Naval  Supply  Depot  Guam;  also  see  Orote  for  a later  store) 
Akita,  Honshu,  Japan  ( commissary  train  stop) 

Akizuki,  Japan 

Alconbury,  UK  ( see  RAF  Alconbury) 

Allbrook  APB,  Panama  ( Balboa  Fill  Fanding  Field) 

Amberg,  Germany  (aka  Pond  Barracks) 

American  Barracks,  Peking,  China  (see  Peking) 

American  Barracks,  Tientsin,  China  ( see  Tientsin) 

Ancon,  Panama  ( PCC) 

Andersen  AFB,  Guam 
Marbo  site 
Main  Base  store 

Anderson  Barracks,  Germany  (see  Dexheim) 

Andrews  Barracks,  Germany  (see  Berlin) 

Ankara  AS/ American  Support  Facility,  Ankara,  Turkey 
Ansbach,  Germany  (aka  Katterbach  Kaserne) 


1966-73 

1946-95 

1949 

1986-87 


1922;  no  confirmed  store 
1954-92 


1915-51/1979? 

1944-55 

1955-present 


1965-94;  2000-present 
1954-present 
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Antigua,  West  Indies  ( N exmart  1991-1995) 

Aomori,  Honshu,  Japan  ( commissary  train  stop ) 

NF  Argentia,  Newfoundland 
Army  Graves  Registration,  Algeria 
Asaka,  Honshu,  Japan  ( aka  Camp  Drake ) 

Aschsaffenburg,  Germany 
Ascom  City,  S.  Korea  ( 55th  QM  Depot) 

Ashiya  AB,  Japan 
Asmara,  Eritrea 

Athenai  AS,  Greece  (see  Hellenikon  AS) 

Athens,  Greece  (downtown  store) 

NAF  Atsugi,  Atsugi,  Japan 
Augsburg,  Germany 
Aviano  AB,  Italy 
Babenhausen,  Germany 
Bacalan,  France 
Bad  Aibling,  Germany 
Bad  Hersfeld,  Germany 
Bad  Kissingen,  Germany 
Bad  Kreuznach,  Germany 
Bad  Nauheim,  Germany 
Bad  Tolz,  Germany 

Baguio,  Philippines  ( aka  Camp  John  Hay;  see  John  Haj  AFB) 
Balboa,  Panama  ( PCC/TSA ) 

Bamberg,  Germany 

Bangkok,  Thailand  (aka  JUS MA  A G) 

NA  Barcelona,  Spain 

Barbados  (Grantly  International  Airport) 

Batangas,  Philippines 
Baumholder,  Germany 
Bayreuth,  Germany 

Bel  Manoir,  Paris,  France  (aka  U.S.  Army  Post  Paris;  see  Paris) 

Benguerir  AB,  Morocco 
Bentwaters,  UK  (see  RAF  Bentwaters) 

Berchtesgaden,  Germany 
Berbn,  Germany: 

Andrews  Barracks 

Berlin  Command  Shopping  Center 

Truman  Plaza 

NS/NAS  Bermuda,  Bermuda  (formerly  Kindley  AFB,  1955-1970) 

NAS  Bermuda  Annex,  Bermuda  (Nexmart) 

Bermuda  AFB,  Bermuda  (see  Kindley  A FB) 

Bindlach,  Germany 

Bitburg  AB,  Germany  (local  name  Fifel  Military  Community  West) 

Bordeaux  AB,  France 
Braconne,  France 

Brady  Auxiliary  Field,  Japan  (became  a branch  of  Itayuke  A B,  1962 ) 
NF  Brawdy,  UK  (Nexmart) 

Bremerhaven,  Germany 

Bridisi  AS,  Italy  (see  San  Vito  de  Normanni  AB) 


?-  1980s;  1991-95 
1949 

1958-1994 

1954 

1949-56 

1954-2005 

1956 

1960 

1954 

1947-1995 

1 953?- 1 969-present 

1952-98 

1960-present 

1986-2006 

1960-67 

1960-2004 

1954-93 

1954-2006 

1954-2001 

1946-2007 

1954-91 

1914-84 
1952-present 
1960-73 
1960  - ? 

TFE,  1983-84 
1901-? 

1954-present 

1954-pre-1991? 


1960-67 

1960-90 

1946-49 

1950-58 

1958-94 

1970-79-95 

P-1993 

1972-92 

1960-present 

1954-67 

1954-59 

P-1962-? 

1991 

1946-93 


T.OCATION 


YEARS  OF  COMSY  OPERATION 


Brize  Norton,  UK  (see  R AF  Bri%e  Norton) 
Brunssum,  Netherlands 
Bruntingthorpe,  UK  (see  RAF  Bruntingthorpe) 

1968-73? 

Buedingen,  Germany 
Bueren,  Germany 

Burderop,  UK  (see  RAF  Burderop  Park ) 
Burtonwood,  UK  (see  RAF  Burtonmod) 

1988-2007 

1988-92 

Bussac,  France  (aka  Landes  de  Bnssac) 

Cairo,  Egypt 

Camp  Butler,  Okinawa  (Japan)  ( aka  Suciran;  Zukeran;  Fort  Buckner) 
(after  1989,  see  Camp  Foster ) 

1954-67 

1983-present 

1972-77-89 

Camp  Carroll,  Taegu,  S.  Korea 
Camp  Casey,  Tongdu-Chon,  S.  Korea 
Camp  Chickamauga,  Beppu,  Japan 
Camp  Courtney,  Gushikawa,  Okinawa 
Camp  Crawford,  Japan 
Camp  Darby,  Italy  (see  Livorno ) 

1985-present 

1987- present 
1953-56 

1988- present 
1953-54 

Camp  Drake,  Asaka,  Honshu,  Japan  (aka  Asaka) 

Camp  Drew,  Japan  (aka  Drew) 

Camp  Eagle,  S.  Korea 

Camp  Edwards,  Panmunjom,  S.  Korea 

Camp  Eldridge,  Philippines 

Camp  Foster  MCB,  Naha,  Okinawa  (Japan) 

(aka  Camp  Butler;  Zukeran ; Sukiran;  Fort  Buckner) 

1949-56 

1953-54 

2006-present 

1987-99 

1908 

1977-present 

Camp  Fuji,  near  Mount  Fugi,  Japan 
Camp  Hakata,  near  Fukuoka,  Japan 
Camp  Haugen,  Honshu,  Japan 
Camp  Henry,  S.  Korea  (see  Taegu ) 

1953-56 

1953-56 

1953 

Camp  Howze,  S.  Korea 

Camp  Humphries,  Pyong  Taek,  S.  Korea 

Camp  John  Hay,  Philippines  (see  John  Haj  AFB;  aka  Baguio ) 

1999-2004 

1988-2001,  2005-present 

Camp  King,  Germany 

MCB  Camp  Kinser,  Naha,  Okinawa  (Japan) 

Camp  Kobe,  Japan  (see  Kobe) 

1988-94 

1990-present 

Camp  Kokura,  Kokura,  Japan 

Camp  Kure,  Hiroshima,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop:  1949;  aka  Kure) 

Camp  des  Loges,  France 

Camp  Losey,  Puerto  Rico 

Camp  Matsushima,  Japan 

Camp  Mawer,  Japan 

Camp  McGill,  Japan 

Camp  Nara,  Nara  (near  Osaka),  Japan 

Camp  New  Amsterdam,  Netherlands  (see  SoesterbergAB) 

1953-56 

1 949;  1 987-present 

1960-67 

1954 

1953-54 

1953-54 

pre- 1953-55 

1953-56 

Camp  Otsu,  Kyoto,  Japan 

Camp  Page,  Chun  Chon,  S.  Korea 

Camp  Red  Cloud,  S.  Korea 

Camp  Schimmelpfennig,  Sendai,  Japan 

Camp  Sendai,  Japan  (see  Sendai) 

1953-56 

1987-2005 

2002-present 

1953-56 

Camp  Stanley,  Uijonbu,  S.  Korea 

Camp  Stotsenberg,  Pampanga,  Philippines  (see  Clark  AFB) 

1987-present 
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Camp  Wilhelm,  Philippines 
Camp  Whittington,  Oshi,  Japan 
Camp  Wood,  Kumamoto,  Japan 
Camp  Yokohama,  Japan 


191©-? 

1953-56 

1953-56 

@1946-53 


( included  Nasugbu  Beach;  also  see  Yokohama;  Yokohama  Naval  Housing  Area ) 
Camp  Young  Hans,  Japan  (see  Jimmachi) 

Camp  Zama,  Tokyo,  Japan 

(aka  Sagamihara  Dependent  Housing  Area) 

NS  Canal  Zone,  Panama  (see  NS  Rodman) 

NSA  Canal  Zone,  Panama  (see  NS  Rodman) 

Can  Tho,  S.  Vietnam 
Capitteau,  France  (also  spelled:  Capitteux) 

Capodochino,  Italy  (Nexmarf) 

NAVMAG  Cartegena,  Cartegena,  Columbia 
Caserne  Ederle,  Italy  (see  Vicenza) 

Catania,  Sicily  (Italy,  see  Sigonella) 

Chad  (see  Chateauroux) 

Chambley  AB,  Chambley,  France 
Chateauroux  Air  Depot,  France 

(aka  Chateauroux  AS,  known  locally  as  Chad) 

Chaumont  AB,  France 
Chia  Yi  (branch  of  Taipei  I Taiwan / Formosa) 

NF  Chi  Chi  Jima,  Bonin  Islands 
Chicksands,  UK  (see  R.4F  Chicksands) 

Chievres,  Belgium 
NAS  Chinhae,  South  Korea 
Chinon  U.S.  Army  Depot  Activity,  France 
Chitose  AS,  Japan 

Cholon  Compound,  Saigon,  S.  Vietman  (also  see  Saigon) 

Cifu,  Japan 
Cigli  AB,  Turkey 
Cite  de  Tourvent,  France 
Clark  AB,  Phillippines  (aka  Fort  Stotsenberg) 

Cocoli,  Panama  (PCC) 

NAS  Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone,  Panama 
Coco  Walk,  Canal  Zone,  Panama  (see  France  Field) 

Comiso  AB  (between  Vittorio  and  Ragusa),  Sicily  (Italy) 

Contrexville,  France  (aka  Red  Cross  Hospital,  Contrexville) 

Corozal,  Canal  Zone,  Panama 

(aka  Coronal  Post;  Coronal  General  Depot;  Fort  Coronal) 

Costanzo,  Sicily  (Italy) 

Cote  d’Or,  France  (aka  Is-Sur-Tille) 

Crailsheim,  Germany 
Cranage,  UK  (see  RAF  Cranage) 

Crawford,  |apan  (see  Camp  Cranford) 

Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  Panama 
Crotone,  Italy 

Croughton,  UK  (see  R4F  Crougbton) 

Culebra,  Panama  (PCC) 

Curundu,  Canal  Zone,  Panama 
Dachau,  Germany 


1958-present 


P-1973-? 

1954-67 

P-2007 

1960 


1960-67 

1955-67 

1960-67 

1967 

1960-68-? 

P-1 972-present 
1960-present 
1954-67 
1972-73? 

1969 

1953- ? 

1965-68 

1957-67 

1934- 91 
1951 

1935- 81 

1987-91 

1918 
1934-99 

1994-2002 

1919 

1954- 93 


1906-51? 

1991? 

1951 

1952 
1972-73 


EQUATION 


YEARS  OF  COMSY  OPERATION 


Darien,  Panama  (PCC) 

1951 

Darmstadt,  Germany 

1954-present 

Decimomannu,  Sardinia  {Italy) 

1988-91 

Degendorf,  Germany 

1954 

Dexheim,  Germany  {aka  Anderson  Barracks) 

1987-present 

Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  {Dhahran  AB) 

1960-2000 

Diablo  Heights,  Panama  {PCC) 

1951 

Dreux  AB,  France 

East  Kirkby,  UK  {see  RAF  East  Kirkby) 

1960-67 

NSGA  Edzell,  Scodand  (UK) 
Elvington,  UK  {see  RA  F Elvington ) 

1964-97 

Erding  AD,  Germany 

1960 

Erlangen,  Germany 

1954-94 

Ernest  Harmon  AFB,  Newfoundland  {aka  Harmon  AFB) 

1960-65 

Eselsfuerth  QM  Facility,  Germany 

1976-90 

Espagne,  France  {aka  Robert  Espagne) 

1954-67? 

Etain,  France  {aka  Etain/ Rouvres  AB) 

1960-67 

Eta  Jima,  Japan 

1953-54 

Everaux/Fauville,  France  {aka  Fauville) 

1960-67 

Exmouth,  Australia  {aka  NCS  Harold  E.  Holt) 
Fairford,  UK  {see  RAF  Fairford) 

Fauville  (see  Everaux/ Fauville  AB) 

1973-92 

Fischbach,  Germany 

1988-92 

Flensburg,  Germany 

1983-92 

Fliegerhorst,  Germany 

1988-93 

Florennes,  Belgium 

1984-89 

Fontainebleu,  France 

1954-67 

Fontenet,  France 

1954-67 

NRS  Fort  Allen,  Puerto  Rico  {aka  NRS  Ponce) 

1963-73 

Fort  Amador,  Panama 

1934?-? 

Fort  Brooke,  Panama 

1949?-54 

Fort  Bruja,  Panama  {aka  Howard  AFB) 

1934-99 

Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico 

1954-present 

Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa  (Japan)  {see  Camp  Butler;  aka  Zukeran;  Sukiran;  Camp  Buckner;  Camp  Foster;  Fort  Butler) 

Fort  Butler,  Okinawa  (Japan)  {see  Camp  Butler;  aka  Zukeran;  Sukiran;  Fort  Buckner;  Camp  Buckner;  Camp  Foster ) 

Fort  Clayton,  Panama 

Fort  Corozal,  Panama  {see  Coronal)  ~ 

Fort  Davis,  Gatun,  Panama  {see  Fort  William  D.  Davis;  Gatun) 

1922? 

Fort  DeLesseps,  Panama 

1934 

Fort  Espinar,  Panama  {previously  Fort  Gulick) 
Fort  Gulick,  Panama  {see  Fort  Espinar) 

1944-95 

Fort  Kobbe,  Panama  {also  see  Howard  AFB) 

Fort  McKinley,  Philippines  (see  Fort  William  AIcKinley) 

1950-78 

Fort  Mills,  Philippines 

1934 

Fort  Santiago,  Philippines 

1911* 

Fort  Sherman,  Panama 

1942-54 

Fort  Simonds,  Jamaica 

1954 

Fort  Stotsenburg,  Philippines  {also  see  Clark  AFB) 

1934 

Fort  William  D.  Davis,  Gatun,  Panama 
(aka  Fort  Davis;  also  see  Gatun ) 

1934-? 

Fort  William  McKinley,  Philippines  (aka  Fort  AIcKinley) 

1934-? 
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France  Field,  Panama  {previously “ Coco  Walk’) 

Frankfurt,  Germany 
Freising,  Germany 
Fuchu  AS,  Japan 
Furth,  Germany  ( aka  Fuertb) 

Fuessen,  Germany 
Fukuoka,  Japan 

Fukui,  Honshu,  Japan  ( commissary  train  stop ) 
Fukushima,  Honshu,  Japan  ( commissary  train  stop ) 

Fulda,  Germany 
Furstenfeldbruck  AB,  Germany 
Gaeta,  Italy  (N exmart) 

Gamboa,  Panama  ( PCQ 
Garlstadt,  Germany 
Garmisch,  Germany 

Gatun,  Panama  ( PCC)  (also  see  Fort  William  D.  Davis) 

Gelnhausen,  Germany 
Germersheim,  Germany 
Giebelstadt,  Germany 
Giessen,  Germany 
Gironde,  France 
Goeppingen,  Germany 
Golden  Green,  Panama  ( PCQ 

Goose  AB,  Labrador,  Newfoundland  ( Goose  Bay  Airporf) 

Grafenwoehr,  Germany 

Grant  Heights  Family  Housing  Area,  Tokyo,  Japan 
{may  be  same  as  Tokyo  Branch  Commissary  # 2) 
Greenham  Common,  UK  (see  RAF  Greenbam  Common ) 

1934-? 

1948P-1 954-95 

1960 

1960-73 

1954-95 

1954 

1949 

1948-49 

1949 

1954-94 

1960 

1991 

1914P-79 

1989-92 

1954-present 

1911-? 

1954-2007 

1988-93 

1986-2006 

1954-2007 

1918 

1954-92 

1951 

1960-73 

1954-present 

1953-73 

Green  Park,  Japan 
Gricignano,  Naples,  Italy 

(aka  Gricignano  support  site;  Gricignano  Annex. ; 
closed  when  new  Naples  store  opened) 

1965-68 

1998-2005 

NS  Guam  (see  Agana  and  Orote) 

NSD  Guam  (see  Agana  and  Orote) 

NS  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba  (N exmart  1991) 

Hahn  AB,  Germany 
Hakata,  Kyushu,  Japan 

Hanau,  Germany  (aka  Pioneer  Kaserne;  Wolfgang  Kaserne) 

Hannam  Village,  Seoul,  S.  Korea 

Hario  Village,  Fleet  Activities  Sasebo,  Japan  (Nexmart  1991-95) 
(aka  Hario  Housing) 

Harmon  (see  Truest  Harmon  AB,  Nenfoundland) 

NCS  Harold  E.  Holt,  Exmouth,  Australia  (see  Exmouth) 
Harrogate,  UK  (see  RAF  Harrogate) 

P-1960-91 -present 

1954-93 

1954-68 

1954-present 

1968-present 

1995-present 

Haugen,  Japan 
Hedernheim,  Germany 
Heidelberg,  Germany 
Heilbronn,  Germany 

Hellenikon  AB,  Athens,  Greece  (aka  Athenai  AF/AS) 

Helmstadt,  Germany 

1954 

1954 

1953- present 

1954- 92 
1960-90 
1983-91 

LOCATION 

YEARS  OF  COMSY  OPERATION 

Henry  Barracks,  Puerto  Rico 

1954 

Herzo  Base,  Germany 

1988-92 

Hessich-Oldendorf  AS,  Germany 

P-1991 

High  Wycombe,  UK  (see  RAF  High  Wycombe) 
Hirosaki,  Honshu,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop) 

1949 

Hoechst,  Germany 

1954 

Hof  AS,  Germany 

1968-73 

Hohenfels,  Germany 

1960-present 

Hokkaido,  Japan  (aka  12th  US  Army  Field  Station) 

1954-60 

NCS  Holt,  Australia  (see  Fxmouth) 

Holy  Loch,  Ardanam,  Scotland  (UK) 

1971-92 

Howard  AB,  Panama  (Nexmart)  (also  see  Fort  Bru/a;  Fort  Kobbe) 

1934-99 

Idar  Oberstein,  Germany  (aka  Strassburg  Kaserne) 

1954-present 

Illesheim,  Germany 

1966-present 

Incirlik  AB,  Adana,  Turkey 

1965-present 

Ingrandes,  France 

1954-67 

Iraklion  AS,  Crete  (Greece) 

1960-94 

Is-Sur-Tille,  France  (see  Cote  d’Or) 
Istanbul,  Turkey 

1965-68 

Itazuke  AB,  Japan 

1960-68 

Iwakune  MCAS,  Japan 

1960;  1971 -present 

Iwo  Jima,  Marianas  Islands 

1949 

Izmir  AS,  Izmir,  Turkey 

1972-present 

Jeddah,  Saudi  Arabia 

1996? 

Jimmachi,  Japan  (aka  Camp  Young  Hans) 

1953-54 

John  Hay  AB/AFB,  Philippines  (aka  Baguio  and  Camp  John  Hay) 

1934-68-77 

Johnson  AS,  Japan  (aka  Johnson  Family  Housing 

1968-73 

Johnston  AB,  Johnston  Island  (Atoll),  South  Pacific 

1960-68 

Jono  Kokura,  Japan 

1953-54 

JUSMAAG  (see  Bangkok ) 

Kadena  AB,  Naha,  Okinawa  (Japan) 

1946-present 

Kagnew  Station,  Ethiopia 

1965-73 

Kagoshima,  Kysushu,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop) 

1949 

Kaiserslautern,  Germany 

1954-73 

Kama  Statuin,  Japan  (this  is  probably  a misprint  for  Kuma  Station) 

1965-68 

Kanaoka  Barracks,  Japan 

1953-56 

Kanazawa,  Honshu,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop) 

1948-49 

Kanto  Base,  Japan  (may  be  same  as  Kanto  Mura) 

1963- ? 

Kanto  Mura,  Japan  (may  be  same  as  Kanto  Base) 

1965P-73 

Karamursel  AB,  Turkey 

1965-78 

Karlsruhe,  Germany 

1954-95 

Karuizawa,  Honshu,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop) 

1949 

Kassel,  Germany 

1954-73 

Katterbach  Kaserne,  Germany  (see  Ansbach) 
Kaufbeuren,  Germany 

1960 

Kauhsing,  Republic  of  China  (branch  of  Taipei /Taiwan /Formosa)  1967 

NAS  Keflavik,  Iceland 

1960-2006 

( previously  NS  Keflavik;  Keflavik  AS;  Keflavik  Airport) 

Kelley  Barracks,  Germany 

1979-present 

NTC/NAF  Kenitra,  Morocco 

@1942-73 

Kindley  AFB,  Bermuda  (aka  Bermuda  AFB;  became  NAS  Bermuda) 

1955-1970;  1970-95  as  NAS  store 
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Kirchgoens,  Germany 
Kirknewton,  UK  (see  RAF  Kirknewton) 

Kisarazu  AB,  Japan 

Kitzingen,  Germany 

Kobe,  Honshu,  Japan  (aka  Camp  Kobe ) 

Kochi,  Shikoku,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop) 

Kofu,  Honshu,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop ) 

Kumamoto,  Kysushu,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop) 

Kuma  Station,  Japan  (same  as  Kama  Station) 

Kunsan  AB,  S.  Korea 
Kure,  Japan  (see  Camp  Knre) 

Kwajalein,  Marianas  Islands 
Kyoto,  Honshu,  Japan 
La  Boca,  Panama  (PCC) 

Lajes  Field,  Azores,  (Portugal; previously  Lagens  Field) 
Lakenheath,  UK  (see  RAF  Lakenheath) 

La  Maddalena,  Sardinia  (Italy) 

Landes  de  Bussac,  France  (see  Bussac) 

Landsberg  AB,  Germany 
Landstuhl,  Germany 
Laon  AB,  France 

La  Maddalena,  Sardinia,  (Italy)  (N exmarl) 

La  Rochelle,  France 

Lee  Barracks,  Germany  (see  Main%) 

Leghorn,  Austria/Italy 

Leighton  Barracks,  Germany  (Wuerzburg/ Wiir^burg) 
Leipheim,  Germany 
Linz,  Austria 

Lisbon,  Portugal  (N exmarl) 

Livorno,  Pisa,  Italy  (aka  Camp  Darby) 

NA/NSA  London,  England,  UK  (Nexmarl) 

(also  see  West  Mailing) 

NCS  Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland 
Long  Binh,  S.  Vietnam  (branch  of  Saigon) 

Ludwigsburg,  Germany 
Machinato,  Okinawa  (Japan) 

( possibly  the  same  as  Machiminato/ Makiminato ) 
Mach-Naha,  Okinawa  (Japan)  (same  as  Machinato/ Makiminato?) 
Machrihanish,  Scodand,  UK  (Nexmarl) 

Madrid  AB,  Madrid,  Spain 
Mainz,  Germany  (aka  Lee  Barracks) 

Mainz  Kastel,  Mainz,  Germany 

Maizuru,  Honshu,  Japan  [commissary  train  stopj 

Makiminato  AS,  Okinawa  (Japan) 

Manila,  Philippines 

Manila  Leave  Center,  Philippines  (same  as  Manila  Post?) 
Manila  Post,  Philippines  (same  as  Manila  Leave  Center?) 
Mannheim,  Germany 
Manston,  UK  (see  K4F  Manston) 

Manzaralui  Station,  Turkey 

Marbo  area,  Guam  (also  see  Andersen  AFB) 


1988-97 

1960 

1954-2006 

1949,  1953-56? 

1949 

1949 

1949 

1965-68 

?-present 

1945? 

1949-53-54 
?- 1 979 
1952-present 


1983,  1991 -present 


1952- 60 
1954-94 
1960-67 
1979?-91 
1954-67 

1954 

1954-present 

1954 

1954 

1991 -present 

1953- 1 960-present 
1959-present 


1 968-73-? 

1967-69 

1960-88 

1956-60-?-87 

1960 
?-l  992 
1960 

1952-54-95 
1985 
1948-49 
1946-87 
1 898- 1 934-? 

1945 

1934-? 

1954-present;  possibly  as  early  as  1 June  1946 


1954-68 

1945-55 


TOCATION 


Mareuil  En-Dole,  France 
Margarita,  Panama  ( PCQ 
Massau,  Eritrea 

Matsue,  Honshu,  Japan  ( commissary  train  stop ) 

Matsuyama,  Shikoku,  Japan  ( commissary  train  stop) 

McCully  Barracks,  Germany 
McGraw  Kaserne,  Germany 
Menwith  Hill  Station,  UK  ( see  R.4F  Menwith  Hilt) 

Mepal,  UK  (see  RAF  Mepat) 

Metz,  France 
NS  Midway  Island 

(Pacific  Ocean;  also  see  the  “Midway  Island  Community”  Store 
at  Quant ico,  Za.,  to  avoid  confusion) 


Miho  AB,  Miho  Wan,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop) 
Mildenhall,  UK  (see  RAF  Mildenhall) 

1949-55 

Mineo,  Catania,  Sicily 

1999-present 

Misawa  AB,  Japan  (aka  Omisawa) 

1953?- 1 960-present 

Mito,  Honshu,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop) 

1949 

Miyazaki,  Kyushu,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop) 

1949 

Mogadishu,  Somalia 

1992-94 

Mohringen,  Germany 
Molesworth,  UK  (see  RAF  Molesworth) 

1954-66 

Monte  Lirio,  Panama  (PCC) 

1951 

Morioka,  Honshu,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop) 

1949 

Moron  AB/NB,  Spain 

1965-77;  (Nexmart  1991-present) 

Mount  Hope,  Margarita,  Panama 

1940-80 

Muenster,  Germany  (aka  Munster ) 

1972-73,  1988-92 

Munich,  Germany  (aka  Munched) 

1953-92 

Nagai  Heights,  Japan  (also  see  Yokosuka) 

1965-67 

Nagano,  Honshu,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop) 

1949 

Nagaski,  Kyushu,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop) 

1949 

Nagoya,  Japan 

1949 

Naha  AB,  Okinawa,  (Japan) 

1946?-65-79 

Nancy  U.S.  AD  Complex,  Nancy,  France 

1 951 ?-54-67 

Nanteuil-Sur-Marne,  France  (aka  Sales  Commissary,  Unit  #10) 

1918 

NSA  Naples,  Italy 

1960-present 

Nara,  Honshu,  Japan 

1954 

Narsarssuak  AB,  Greenland 

1960 

Nasugbu  Beach,  Yokohama,  Japan 

@1946-53 

(also  see  Yokohama  Naval  Housing  Area,  1 953- 1 969;  Camp  Yokohama) 

Nea  Makri,  Greece 

1985-90 

Neckarsulm,  Germany 

1985?-88-91 

Negishi  Heights,  Yokohama,  Japan 

1946?-48-92  (Nexmart  1991-present) 

Neubrucke,  Germany 

1957?-72-present 

New  Delhi,  India 

1966 

Neu  Ulm,  Germany  (aka  Ulm) 

1954?-73,  ?-l 991 

NSA  Nice,  France 

1960-67? 

Nichols  Field,  Philippines 

1934 

Nievre,  France 

1918-19 

Niigata,  Honshu,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop) 

1949 

Nijimura,  Japan 

1953-56 

YEARS  OF  COMSY  OPERATION 


1918 

1951-1979? 

1954 

1949 

1949 

1951-2007 

P-1955-? 


1954-67 

1960-73 
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Normanni  AS,  Italy  (see  San  Vito  de  Normanni  AB) 

North  Munich,  Germany 
Nouasseur  AB,  Morocco 

Nurnberg,  Germany  (aka  Niirnberg  or  Nuremburg) 

Oberammergau,  Germany 

Okayama,  Honshu,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop ) 

Omisawa  (see  Misawa  AB) 

Opicina  Garrison,  Italy 

Orleans,  France  (included  Coligny  Caserne  and  Harbord  Barracks) 

NS  Orote,  Agana,  Guam  (aka  NS  Guam;  see  Agana  for  earlier  store) 
Osaka,  Honshu,  Japan 
Osan  AB,  S.  Korea 
Oslo,  Norway 

Osterholz-Scharmbeck,  Germany  (aka  Osterholf) 

Panzer  Barracks,  Germany  (aka  Pander  Kaserne ) 

Paraiso,  Panama  (PCQ 
Paris,  France 

(aka  OM  Corps  Commissary,  Paris;  also  see  Quai  de  Billy; 

U.S.  Army  Post,  Paris;  Bel  Manoir) 

Patch  Barracks,  Stuttgart,  Germany  (Vaihingen) 

Pedro  Miguel,  Panama  (PCC) 

Peking,  China  (aka  American  Barracks,  Peking,  modern  Beijing) 

Pepperrell  AFB,  Newfoundland 
Perguex,  France 
Peshawar  AS,  Pakistan 
Pettit  Barracks,  Philippines 
Phalsbourg  AB,  France 
Pinetamare,  Caserta,  Italy  (Nexmart) 

Pioneer  Kaserne,  Germany  (see  Hanau) 

Pirmasens,  Germany 

Poiters  U.S.  Army  Depot  Complex,  Eastern  France,  Poiters,  France 
Ponce  NRS,  Puerto  Rico  (see  Port  Alien) 

Pond  Barracks,  Germany  (see  Amberg) 

NAS  Port  Lyautey,  Morocco 
Prestwick  AB,  Scodand  (see  RAP  Prestwick ) 

Pruem  AS,  Germany 

Pusan,  S.  Korea 

Quai  deBilly,  Paris,  France 

Quarry  Heights,  Balboa  Heights,  Panama  (PCQ 

QM  Sales  Commissary  Unit  #10,  France  (see  Nanteuil-S ur-Marne) 

Rabat  Sale  Airfield,  Morocco 

RAF  Alconbury,  Peterbourough,  England  (UK) 

RAF  Bentwaters,  UK 

RAF  Brize  Norton,  UK 

RAF  Bruntingthorpe,  UK 

RAF  Burderop  Park  Military  Hospital,  UK 

RAF  Burtonwood,  Lancashire,  UK 

RAF  Chicksands,  UK  (aka  Cbicksands  Priory ) 

RAF  Cranage,  UK 

RAF  Croughton,  Bicester,  England,  UK 

RAF  East  Kirkby,  UK 


YEARS  OF  COMSY  OPERATION 


1966 

1960-67 

1955 

1954-73 

1949 

1954 

1954-67 

1995-present 

1953-54 

?-present 

1960-94 

1983-90 

1988-present 

P-1979 

1918-1919 


1979-present 

1952 

1900-34 

1960 

1954-67 

1965-68 

1934 

1960-67 

1991 

1954-97 

1954-67 


1960- 63 

1973-92 

1961- 2006 
1918-19 
1915-34 

1960-67 

1960-present 

1960-93 

1960-65 

1960-1962 

1960-65 

1960-92 

1960-95 

1960 

1960-present 

1960 


TOCATION 


YEARS  OF  COMSY  OPERATION 


RAF  Elvington,  UK 

RAF  Fairford,  Fairford,  England,  ( UK) 

RAF  Greenham  Common,  UK 
RAF  Harrogate,  UK 

(aka  Harrogate  Hill,  Memvith  Hill,  Harro  Gate  Hill  Station) 

RAF  High  Wycome,  UK 

RAF  Kirknewton  Station,  Scotland  ( UK) 

RAF  Lakenheath,  St  Edmunds,  England,  ( UK) 

RAF  Manston,  UK 

RAF  Menwith  Hill,  Harrogate,  UK 

(aka  Memvith  Hill;  Menwith  Hill  Station;  Harrogate,  etc.) 

RAF  Mepal,  UK 
RAF  Mildenhall,  UK 
RAF  Molesworth,  UK 

RAF  Prestwick,  Scotland  (UK)  (aka  Prestwick  AB ) 

RAF  Sculthorpe,  UK 

RAF  Shepherds  Grove,  UK 

RAF  South  Ruislip,  UK 

RAF  Sturgate,  UK 

RAF  Upper  Heyford,  UK 

RAF  West  Drayton,  UK 

RAF  Welford,  UK 

RAF  Wethersfield,  UK 

RAF  Wimpole  Park  Hospital,  UK 

Rainbow  City,  Panama  ( PCC) 

Ramey  AFB,  Puerto  Rico 
Ramstein  AB,  Germany 

Red  Cross  Hospital  (numerous  locations;  see  Contrexville) 

Regensburg,  Germany 
Rheinburg,  Germany 
Rhein-Main  AB,  Frankfurt,  Germany 
Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia 
Robert  Espagne,  France  (see  Espagne) 

Robinson  Barracks,  Stuttgart,  Bad  Cannstatt,  Germany  (aka  Stuttgart) 
Rochefort,  France 

Rochelle,  France  (see  La  Kochelle ) 

NS  Rodman,  Canal  Zone,  Panama  (aka  NS  Canal  Zone;  NSA  Canal  Zone) 

NS  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico 
NB  Rota,  Spain 
Rothwestern  AB,  Germany 
Rouvres  AB,  France  (see  Etain  AB) 

Royal  Oaks  AB,  Spain 

Royal  Thai  Naval  Base,  Thailand  (aka  Htapao  AB) 

Saga,  Kyushu,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop) 

Sagami,  Japan  (aka  Sagami  Depot) 

Sagami  Depot  (see  Sagami) 

Sagamihara,  Japan  (also  see  Camp  Zama) 

Sagamihara  Annex  #1,  )apan 
Sagamihara  Annex  #2,  Japan 
Sagamihara  Annex  #3,  Japan 


1960 

1960-82 

1960-92 

1968-84? 

1960-68 

1960-65 

1960-present 

1960 

1968-present 


1960 

?-present 

1960 

1952- 65 
1960-92 
1960 
1960-72? 
1960 
1960-94 
1960 
1968 
1960-90 
1960 

?1951-1979 

1960-73 

1960-present 

1954-94 

1987-90 

1960-2005 

1966-present 

1979-93 

1954-67 

1943-67 

1960-2004 

1960-present 

1972-73 

?-l  992 

1970s 

1949 

1953- present 

1953-present 
early  1950s 
early  1950s 
1955 
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Saigon,  S.  Vietnam 

1960-69? 

(JVLAAG;  Naval  HQ  Support  Activity;  also  see  Cholon  Compound) 
Saint  Magwan,  England,  UK  (N exmart) 

1991 -present 

Saint  Nazaire,  France 

1960-67 

NS  Saipan,  Marianas  Islands 

1949;  1959-61 

Sales  Commissary  #307,  France  ( see  Mareuil-En-Dole) 
Salzburg,  Austria 

1954 

NS  Sangley  Point,  Philippines 

1960-63 

San  Jose,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 

1954 

NS  San  Juan,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

1960-69-? 

San  Juan,  Pueto  Rico 

1934-60 

San  Juan  Post,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

1 934-72-? 

NCS  San  Miguel,  Philippines 

?-1972-91 

Sanmur,  France 

1966-67 

San  Pablo,  Spain 

1965-71 

San  Vito  de  Normanni  AB,  Italy 

1965-94 

( aka  San  Vito;  Normanni  AS;  Brindisi  AS) 
NB  Sasebo,  Sasebo,  Kyushu,  Japan 

1949-present 

Schinnen,  Heerlen,  Netherlands 

1979-present 

Schwabach,  Germany 

1987-92 

Shwaebisch  Gmeund,  Germany 

1954-91 

Schwaebisch  Hall,  Germany 

1954-93 

Schweinfurt,  Germany 

1954-present 

Sculthorpe,  UK  (see  RAF  Sculthorpe) 

Sealand  Air  Depot,  Wales,  ( UK) 

1960 

Sembach  AB,  Germany 

1960-present 

Sendai,  Honshu,  Japan  ( aka  Camp  Sendai) 

1949/1953-56 

Seoul,  S.  Korea  ( Supply  Point  #41) 

1961 

Seville  AB,  Seville,  Spain 

1960 

Shepherds  Grove,  UK  (see  RAF  Shepherds  Grove) 

Sidi  Slimane  AB,  Morocco 

1960 

Sidi  Yahia,  Morocco  (Navy) 

1969-73 

NAF/NAS  Sigonella,  Catania,  Sicily  (Italy) 

1968-?,  1979-present 

Soesterberg  AB,  Utrecht,  Netherlands  (aka  Camp  New  Amsterdam) 

1960-94 

Sogel,  Germany  (also  spelled  Soegel) 

1983-92 

Sondrestrom  AB,  Greenland  (aka  Sondrestromjjord  AB) 

1960 

Sonthofen,  Germany 

1954 

Souda  Bay,  Crete  (Greece)  (Nexmart) 

1991 -present 

South  Ruislip,  UK  (see  RAF  South  Rjtislip) 

Spangdahlem  AB,  Germany  (Eifel Military  Community  East) 

1960-present 

Spinelli  Barracks,  Italy 

1988-90 

Strassburg  Kaserne,  Germany  (see  Idar  Oberstein) 

Straubing,  Germany 

1954-66 

Sturgate,  UK  (see  RAF  Sturgate) 

Stuttgart,  Germany  (may  be  Robinson  Barracks) 

1954-73 

Stuttgart/Mohringen,  Germany 

1960-66 

NB  Subic  Bay,  Philippines  (aka  NS  Subic  Bay) 

?-1960-92 

Sukiran,  Okinawa  (Japan)  (a&a  Fort  Buckner;  Camp  Butler;  Zukeran ) 

1954-56 

Tachikawa  AB,  Japan 

1947-77 

Taegu,  S.  Korea  (aka  Camp  Henry;  Supply  Point  47) 

1956,  1959-present 

Taejon,  S.  Korea  (Supply  Point  46) 

1956 

EQUATION 
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Taichung,  Republic  of  China  ( branch  of  Taipei / Taiwan / Formosa) 
Tainan,  Republic  of  China  ( branch  of  Taipei  I Taiwan  I Formosa) 
NSA  Taipei,  Republic  of  China 

{aka  Formosa;  Taiwan;  NAS  Taipei ; also  see  branches: 
Taichung,  Tainan,  Chia  Yi,  and  Kauhsiung) 

Taiwan,  Republic  of  China  {HQ  MAAG,  JUSMQAAG) 

{see  Taipei;  apparently  these  are  the  same  stores) 

Takamatsu,  Shiloku,  Japan  {commissary  train  stop) 

Tan  Son  Nhut,  S.  Vietnam 
Talora,  Peru 

Teheran,  Iran  {see  next  entry) 

Tehran,  Iran  {also  spelled  Teheran) 

Thule  AB,  Greenland 
Thurso,  Scotland  {UK,  Nexmarl) 

Tientsin,  Republic  of  China  {aka  American  Barracks,  Tientsin) 

Tokushima,  Shikoku,  Japan 
Tokyo,  Japan 

{Downtown;  aka  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  commissary,  Tokyo) 

Tokyo  Branch  Commissary  #2,  [apan 

{may  be  Grant  Heights  or  Washington  Heights) 

Tombolo,  Italy 
Tongshan,  Republic  of  China 
Torrejon  AB,  Spain 

Tottori,  Honshu,  Japan  {commissary  train  stop) 

Toul-Rosiere  AB,  France 
Tourvant,  Cite  de  Tourvent,  France 
Toyama,  Honshu,  Japan  {commissary  train  stop) 

Trier,  Germany 
Trieste  Garrison,  Italy 
NS  Trinidad,  Bridsh  West  Indies 
Trois  Fontaines,  France 
Truman  Plaza,  Germany  {see  Berlin) 

Tsoying,  Republic  of  China  {branch  of  Taipei / Taiwan / Formosa) 

12th  US  Army  Field  Station  (see  Hokkaido) 

Udorn  Thani  Royal  Thai  Air  Base,  Thailand 
Uijongbu,  South  Korea  {aka  Supply  Point  39) 

Ulm  {see  New  Ulm) 

Upper  Heyford,  UK  {see  RAF  Upper  Heyford) 

U.S.  Army  Post  Paris,  France 

{aka  Bel  Manoir;  Belle  Manor;  included  Camp  des  Lodges) 
Utapao  AB,  Thailand  {see  Royal  Thai  Naval  Base) 

Utsunomiya,  Honshu,  Japan  {commissary  train  stop) 

Vaihingen,  Germany  {see  Patch  Barracks) 

Verdun  U.S.  Army  Garrison,  Verdun,  France 
Verona,  Italy 

Vicenza,  Iday  {aka  Caserne  Ederle) 

Vienna,  Austria 
NSA  Villefranche,  France 
Vilseck,  Germany 
Vitry  le  Francois,  France 

Vogelweh,  Kaiserslautern,  Germany  formerly  Vogelweh  AB) 


1967-73 

1967-72 

1957-73 


1957- 73 

1949 

1963 

1954 

P-1977-79 

1960 

1991-92 

1935 

1949 

1946,  1948-49? 

1946,  48-? 

1954 

1935? 

1958- 94 
1949 
1960-67 
1957 
1948-49 
1985-94 
1948,  1954 
1960-68-? 
1954-67 

1967-72 

1970s 

1956 


1954-67 


1949 

1954-68 

1960 

1957,  1960-present 

1954 

1963 

1987-present 

1966-67 

1947,  1952-present 
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LOCATION 


Wakkanai  AS,  Japan 
Warren,  Germany 

Washington  Heights,  Japan  (may  be  Tokyo  Branch  Commissary  #2) 

Weilimdorf,  Germany 

Wertheim,  Germany 

West  Drayton,  UK  (see  RAF  West  Drayton ) 

West  Making,  England,  (UK) 

West  Ruislip,  England,  (UK,  N exmart) 

Wethersfield,  UK  (see  RAF  Wethersfield) 

Wheelus  AFB,  Libya 

Wiesbaden,  Germany  formerly  Wiesbaden  AB ) 

Wildflecken,  Germany  ( store  1 ) 

Wildflecken,  Germany  (store  2) 

Wimpole  Park,  UK  (see  RTF  Wimpole  Park) 

Woensdrecht  Airport,  Netherlands 
Wolfgang  Kaserne,  Germany  (see  Hanau ) 

Worms,  Germany 

Wuerzburg  [Wurzburg],  Germany  (aka  Ueighton  Barracks) 
Yamaguchi,  Honshu,  Japan  (commissary  train  stop ) 

NHA  Yokohama,  Japan 

(also  see  Nasugbu  Beach,  Army  store  @1946-1953) 
Yokohama  QM  Commissary,  (apan  (became  Navy  store  in  1959) 
NESC  Yokosuka,  Japan  (also  see  Nagai  Heights) 

Yokota  AB,  Japan 
Yongsan,  S.  Korea 
Zaragoza  AB,  Spain 

Zukeran,  Okinawa  (Japan)  (aka  Camp  Butler;  Fort  Butler;  Sukiran) 

Zweibrucken,  Germany 
Zwri,  Japan 


YEARS  OF  COMSY  OPERATION 


1972 

1968 

1947-60? 

p 

1954-92 

1961-62 
1991 -present 

1960-68 

1960-present 

1954-94 

1988-94 

P-1989 

1954-99 

1954-present 

1949 

@1953-58 

@1958-69-? 

1945,  1955-present 

1953- present 
1979-present 
1960-64,  P-1992 

1954- 56 
1960-93 
1970s-1980s 
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COMMISSARY 


Personal  Accounts,  Personal  Papers,  Official  Reports  and  Studies 


I 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Letter,  with 
attachment,  from  James  N.  Juliana, 
principal  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  (manpower,  reserve  affairs  & 
logistics)  to  W.  D.  Campbell,  acting 
director,  accounting  and  financial 
management  division,  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office,  May  26,  1982: 
“Response  to  GAO  draft  report, 
‘Commissaries  are  still  being  Improperly 
Subsidised  by  Defense.  ’ ” 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (manpower, 
reserve  affairs  and  logistics). 
Consolidation  of  Department  of 
Defense  Commissary  Store  Systems 
Study  [Draft],  Washington,  D.C., 
1979. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (manpower 
and  reserve  affairs).  Study  of  Military 
Commissary  Stores.  [Familiarly  called 
“the  Bowers  Study.”]  Two  Volumes. 
Washington,  DC:  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  May 
1975. 

Bazzell,  Anne  M.  Joint  Task  Force  Fiery  Vigil, 
8 Jun  - 1 Jul  1991.  Hickam  AFB, 
Flawaii:  834th  Airlift  Division,  April  1, 
1992. 

Belknap,  W.  W.  Fetter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War.  House  Executive  Document  No. 
52,  43rd  Congress,  1st  Session, 
January  12,  1874. 

Cassidy,  Elliott.  The  Development  of  Meat,  Dairy, 
Poultry,  and  Fish  Products  for  the  Army 
(QMC  Historical  Studies  No.  7). 
Washington:  Historical  Section, 

General  Administrative  Services 
Division,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  October  1944. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Report  to  the  Chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 
Compendium  of  GAO’s  Views  on  the 
Cost  Saving  Proposals  of  the  Grace 
Commission.  Washington,  DC:  General 
Accounting  Office,  February  19, 


1985. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Report  to  the  Congress.  Military 
Commissaries:  Justification  as  Fringe 
Benefit  Needed;  Consolidation  can 
Reduce  Dependence  on 

Appropriations.  Washington,  DC: 
General  Accounting  Office,  Report 
#B- 146875,  January  9,  1980. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Report  to  the  Congress.  Military 
Contractor-Operated  Stores’  Contracts  are 
Unmanageable  and  Vulnerable  to  Abuse. 
Washington,  D.C.:  General  Account- 
ing Office.  Report  #B-198766, 
]uly  6,  1981. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Report  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Congress  of  the  United  States:  Failure  to 
Curtail  Operation  at  Government  Expense 
of  Military  Commissary  Stores  in 
Continental  United  States  where  Adequate 
Commercial  Facilities  are  Available. 
Washington,  DC:  General  Account- 
ing Office,  Report  #B- 146875,  April 
1964. 

Crane,  M.  A.,  Lansdowne,  Z.  F.,  and  Morey, 

R.  C.  The  Net  Cost  Impact  of  Reduced 
Navy  Commissary  Operations:  Final 
Report.  Palo  Alto,  Calif.:  Control 
Analysis  Corporation,  1974. 

Custer,  Elizabeth  B.  Boots  and  saddles;  or  Fife  in 
Dakota  with  General  Custer.  Norman, 
Okla.:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
1961.  (Original  copyright  1885) 
Defense  Commissary  Agency.  DeCA 
Implementation  Plan.  Unpublished  doc- 
ument. Fort  Lee,  Va.:  Defense 

Commissary  Agency,  1991. 

Defense  Commissary  Agency.  Fessons 
Fearned  from  the  DeCA  Transition. 
Unpublished  information  paper.  Fort 
Lee,  Va.:  Defense  Commissary 

Agency,  January  1993. 

Department  of  Defense.  The  Jones 
Commission:  DOD  Study  of  the 


Military  Commissary  System.  Study 
Report,  Volume  I,  and  Appendices, 
Volume  II.  [Commonly  known  as  “the 
Jones  Commission  Report.”] 
Washington,  DC:  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Force 
Management  and  Personnel), 
December  18,  1989.  Washington,  DC. 

Department  of  Defense.  Response  to  GAO 
Final  Report,  “Military  Commissaries: 
Justification  As  Fringe  Benefit  Needed; 
Consolidation  Can  Reduce  Dependence  on 
Appropriations’’  (OSD  Case  5219; 
(FPCD  80-1).  Air  Force  Commissary 
Service,  January  22,  1980. 

Department  of  Defense.  Study  of  Military 
Commissary  Stores  [“Bowers  Study”]. 
Washington,  DC:  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs),  May 
1975. 

Dreska,  Major  General  John  P.,  U.S.  Army. 

The  Defense  Commissary  Agency:  Open  for 
Business.  Transcript  of  an  address 
before  the  American  Logistics 
Association  National  Convention, 
Omni  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C.,  October  28,  1991.  [Copy  avail- 
able in  DeCA  historian’s  office.] 

Dyer,  Col.  Johnnie  R.,  et  al.  Draft  of  Staff 
Report  on  Subsistence  Supply  System 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC:  Munitions  Board, 
Office  of  Distribution  Methods, 
November  15,  1990. 

Flipper,  Lt.  Henry  Ossian.  The  Colored  Cadet 
at  West  Point  [Autobiography],  New 
York:  Homer  Lee  & Co.,  1878. 

General  Accounting  Office.  “Military 
Personnel:  Perspectives  of  Surveyed  Service 
Members  in  Retention  Critical  Specialties,  ” 
prepared  for  Congress  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  August  1999. 

General  Board,  United  States  Forces, 
European  Theatre.  Quartermaster 
Supply  Operations.  U.S.  Army  Quarter- 


2007:  BUEDINGEN,  Germany  (opposite  page):  A small  group  gathered  at  the  commissary  on  its  final 
day  to  say  their  goodbyes  on  October  12.  They  are  (l-r,  front):  James  Baptiste,  store  worker;  Tanja  Pearson,  store 
worker;  Nilla  Faust,  cleaning  lady;  James  Beach,  store  manager;  Alexi  Vazquez,  work  supervisor.  Behind  the 
employees  are  (I)  Dan  Skene,  a thirty-five-year  customer,  and  (r)  Bob  Parker,  a customer.  DeCA  photo:  Gerri  Young 
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officer,  with  Dr.  Peter  D.  Skirbunt, 
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Maj.  Gen.  George  C.  Lynch,  commander,  Air 
Force  Commissary  Service,  with  Tech 
Sgt  Michael  D.  Hawkins,  September 
21,  1984. 

Jim  Marino,  NAS  Keflavik  commissary  store 
officer,  memo  to  Dr.  Peter  Skirbunt, 
DeCA  historian,  April  1,  1999. 

Bonnie  Martinez,  AFCOMS  administrative 
assistant,  interview  with  Dr.  Peter  D 
Skirbunt,  AFCOMS  historian,  July  26, 
1991. 

William  Moran,  retired  director  of 
Operations,  Air  Force  Commissary 
Service,  with  Harvey  Inouye,  January 
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Patrick  Nixon,  DeCA  deputy  to  the  director, 
interviews  with  Dr.  Peter  Skirbunt, 
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Listed  here  are  frequentiy-used  terms  and  acronyms  related  to  military  commissaries.  Please  note  it  is  meant  to  assist  with  acronyms  and  unusual 
words  appearing  in  this  book;  it  is  not  a general  guide  to  military  jargon  and  acronyms.  Many  of  the  acronyms  listed  here  have  addidonal  mean- 
ings that  are  not  commissary-related;  those  addidonal  meanings  are  usually  not  listed  here. 

AAB 

A 

Army  air  base 

today  be  called  a mini-corn.  Wherever  it  was  located, 
an  annex  would  usually  be  a small  store  that  enabled 

AAF 

Army  air  field;  also  (pre-1947),  Army  Air  Forces 

shoppers  to  buy  a few  convenience 

AAFES 

Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 

items  while  avoiding  the  crowds  at  the  main  store. 

AB 

Air  base 

Annexes  were,  and  are,  often  open  when  the  main 

ABU 

DeCA’s  acquisition  business  unit 

store  was  closed.  Also  see  Wee  Serv. 

ACAPS 

Automated  Commissary  Accounting  & 

APCAPS 

Automated  Payroll,  Cost  and  Personnel  System 

Procurement  System 

APD 

A high  speed  transport  (Navy) 

ACOC 

Advanced  Commissary  Operations/ Officers’  Course 

APO 

Army  Post  Office 

ACOS 

Automated  Commissary  Operating  System 

Apothecary 

Now  antiquated,  this  term  referred  to  a 

ACS 

Automated  Commissary  System  (Navy) 

pharmacist  or  druggist,  or  the  pharmacy  or 

ACT 

Annual  commissary  training  (AFCOMS) 

drug  store  in  which  he/ she  worked. 

AD 

Army  depot 

AR 

Army  regulation 

AF 

Air  Force 

ARB 

Army  Reserve  Base 

AFA 

The  Air  Force  Association;  also,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 

ARDEC 

Armament  Research,  Development,  and  Engineer- 

AFAF 

Academy,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Air  Force  auxiliary  field 

Armistice 

ing  Center  at  Picatinny  Arsenal,  N.J. 

Cease-fire  that  essentially  ended  World  War  I at  1 1 

AFB 

Air  Force  base 

a.m.  on  November  11,  1918  — “the  eleventh  hour  of 

AFCOMS 

Air  Force  Commissary  Service,  1976-1991 

the  eleventh  day  of  the  eleventh  month.”  This  was  the 

AFESA 

Air  Force  Engineering  and  Services  Agency 

original  Armistice  Day;  today  it  is  Veterans  Day. 

AFGE 

American  Federation  of  Government  Employees 

Armistice  Day 

November  11.  Today  it  is  called  “Veterans 

AFLC 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

Day”  to  honor  all  American  veterans,  living  and 

AFM 

Air  Force  manual 

deceased,  from  all  American  wars. 

AFMC 

Armed  Forces  Marketing  Council 

ARNG 

Army  National  Guard 

AFR 

Air  Force  regulation 

ARVN 

Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  (South  Vietnam) 

AFS 

Air  Force  station 

AS 

Air  station 

AGB 

Navy  designation  for  an  icebreaker 

ASAP 

As  soon  as  possible 

aka 

Also  known  as 

ASCR 

Armed  services  commissary  regulation 

ALA 

American  Logistics  Association 

ASCSR 

Armed  services  commissary  store  regulation  (this  is  a 

ALC 

Air  Logistics  Center 

more-accurate  version  of  ASCR) 

AMC 

Army  Medical  Center;  also,  Air  Mobility  Command 

ASD 

Assistant  secretary  of  defense 

AMMUS 

Air  Force  Minicomputer  Multiuser  System 

“At  cost” 

Same  as  “cost  price”:  to  sell  items  at  the  same  price 

ANG 

Air  National  Guard 

for  which  they  were  purchased  by  the  store;  that  is, 

ANGB 

Air  or  Army  National  Guard  Base 

selling  at  no  profit. 

Annex 

“Annex”  in  the  military  sense  means  either 

ATF 

Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 

an  addition  to  an  existing  regulation  or 

ATM 

Automated  teller  machine 

manual,  or  an  addition  of  land  and  buildings  to  an 

AUSA 

Association  of  the  U.S.  Army 

existing  installation.  But  “Annex”  in  this  book  usually 
refers  to  a commissary  annex,  which  would  be  an 
additional  commissary  outlet  on  a military 

BAS 

B 

Basic  Allowance,  Subsistence 

installation;  it  could  be  separated  from  the  main  store, 

BB 

Battleship  (Navy  designation) 

or  attached  directly  to  it.  If  attached,  the  store  would 

BCD 

Board  of  Commissary  Directors 

1963:  SCHENECTADY  ARMY  DEPOT,  New  York  (opposite  page).  The  store  staff  pre-packaged 
and  pre-priced  all  its  produce,  making  weighing  by  a produce  clerk,  or  by  a cashier,  unnecessary.  This  commis- 
sary was  one  of  those  closed  after  World  War  II  by  agreement  with  Congress,  but  it  reopened  shortly  after  the 
Korean  War.  Military  Market,  Army  Times  publications 
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BCOC 

BDO 

BDU 

BEQ 

Berm 


BOA 

BOD 


Bollard 


BOQ 

BOSS 


15  RAC 
BSE 

BU 

Bumboats 
or  Bum  Boats 


Butterine 

BVI 

BX 


CA 

CAM 

CAMI 


CAMIS 


Canteen 


CAO 
Car  Lot 
(also,  Carlot) 


Basic  Commissary  Operations/ Officers’  Course 
Blanket  delivery  order 
Battle-dress  uniform;  also  see  Fatigues 
Bachelor  enlisted  quarters 

An  earthen  wall  or  embankment  used  in  landscaping, 
especially  one  that  adjoins  a building 
Board  of  advisors 

Board  of  directors  (DeCA,  AAFES,  AFCOMS); 
Building  occupancy  date; 

Beneficial  occupancy  date 

A protective  post  of  wood,  metal,  or  cement,  placed 
in  front  of  machinery,  a dock,  or  a building  that 
adjoins  parking  areas,  to  prevent  vehicles  from  causing 
damage  to  the  structure 
Bachelor  officers  quarters 

Better  Opportunities  for  Single  Soldiers;  Better 
Opportunities  for  Single  Servicemembers;  and, 
Betterment  Of  Single  Soldiers 
Base  realignment  and  closure 

Bovine  Spongiform  Encephalopathy,  commonly 
referred  to  as  “Mad  Cow  Disease” 

Business  unit 

Vessels  of  varying  size  in  ports  throughout  the  world, 
carrying  merchants  who  sold  all  manner  of  goods  to 
sailors  in  ships  visiting  their  port.  These  merchants 
were  sometimes  permitted  to  come  aboard  ship,  but 
usually  only  when  the  ship  was  in  its  home  port.  The 
merchants  were  known  by  various  names,  such  as 
“Bumboat  men,”  “Bumboat  Women,”  bumboaters, 
and  even  “Bums.” 

An  early  name  for  Oleomargarine 
Best  Value  Item 

Base  exchange  (on  Air  Force  bases);  also  see  PX 

c 

Heavy  cruiser  (Navy  designation) 

Commissary  Awareness  Month 

Commissary  Audit  of  Market  Information  (Air 
Force);  also,  Commissary  Automated  Management 
Information 

Commercial  Activities  Management  Information 
System 

Originally,  a co-operative  establishment  where  refresh- 
ments (including  alcohol  in  some  instances,  but  not  in 
all),  some  form  of  recreation  or  entertainment,  and 
camaraderie  were  all  part  of  the  experience. 
Computer-assisted  ordering 


CARTS 


Case  Lot 


Case  Lot  Sale 


CAT 

CATS 

CBO 

CBU 

CC 

CCC 


CCP 

ccss 

CCTV 

CDC 

CDR 

CE 

CEO 

CFE 

CFO 

CG 

CGES 

CGI 

CGMWR 

CGRS 

CGS 

CGX 

Checkout 

Checkout 

CIA 

Clerestory 


CMD 

CMH 

CMIS 

CMPP 

CMSgt 

CNN 

CO 

COB 

COE 

Coffin  Cases 


A car  lot  is  the  amount  of  material  (in  this  case,  gro-  COG 
ceries  and  household  items)  that  can  be  loaded  into  COLA 
in  one  railroad  boxcar. 


DeCA’s  Commissary  Advanced  Resale  Transaction 
System 

A large  amount  of  merchandise  that  will  be  sold  in 
case  quantities  only. 

Sales  event  of  deeply  discounted  goods,  available  only 
by  the  case;  DeCA  holds  such  events  worldwide  at 
least  twice  per  year. 

Consumer  awareness  team;  crisis  action  team 
Case  and  truckload  sale  system 

Congressional  Budget  Office;  also,  central  buying 
office 

DeCA’s  contract  management  business  unit 

Commander;  commander’s  office;  command  section 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  a New  Deal  organization 

formed  in  1933,  run  by  military  personnel  and  with 

the  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  military  services. 

Commissary  Career  Program 

Commissary  Customer  Service  Survey 

Closed  circuit  television 

Central  distribution  center 

Commander  (Navy);  critical  design  review 

Commercial  enterprise 

Chief  executive  officer 

Conventional  Forces  Europe 

Chief  financial  officer 

Coast  Guard;  commanding  general;  command  group 

Coast  Guard  Exchange  System 

Computer-generated  image 

Coast  Guard  Morale  Welfare  & Recreation 

Coast  Guard  Radio  Station 

Coast  Guard  station 

Coast  Guard  exchange 

A cash  register  and  its  respective  lane. 

AFCOMS’  employee  newsletter,  1985-1991 
Central  Intelligence  Agency 

Upper  or  raised  portion  of  a building’s  exterior  wall, 
containing  windows  for  lighting  the  central  part  of  the 
structure’s  interior. 

Coalition  of  Military  Distributors 
U.S.  Army  Center  for  Military  History 
Commissary  Management  Information  System 
Central  meat  processing  plant  (Ramstein,  Germany) 
Chief  master  sergeant  (Air  Force) 

Cable  News  Network 

Commissary  officer  (also  see  CSO  and  store  director); 
commanding  officer;  contracting  officer 
Close  of  business;  also,  Commissary  Operating  Board 
Corps  of  Engineers  (Army) 

Open  horizontal  freezers,  commonly  used  for  frozen 
juice  concentrate,  various  packaged  meats,  etc. 

DeCA’s  corporate  operations  group 

Cost  of  living  allowance;  cost  of  living  adjustment  (in 

pay) 
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COM 

Commissaries 

Commissary 


Commissary 

steward 


Complex 


Comstore 


COMS 

CONUS 


COO 

The  Corporator 


COPPS 

CoS 

Cost  price 
Cost  plus  five 


Cost  plus 
transportation 


CPI 

CPO 

CSA 

CSDP 

CSO 


Commissary  operating  manual  (Army) 

A plural  form  of  the  following  term;  also,  any  food- 
stuffs to  be  sold  to,  or  issued  to,  military  personnel. 
Multiple  definitions.  In  this  book  it  is  usually  a store 
selling  food  items  to  military  customers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Prior  to  1867,  it  could  also  be  a storehouse  for 
food,  or  an  officer  or  sergeant  in  charge  of  such  a 
storehouse.  In  civilian  life  (especially  in  Hollywood),  it 
is  usually  a cafeteria. 

A term  used  in  the  1950s- 1960s  denoting  a uniformed 
commissary  staff  member  whose  duties  included  mar- 
keting— particularly,  decorations  and  displays. 

A group  of  commissaries  under  the  direction  of  a 
complex  office,  usually  located  at  one  of  the  stores  in 
the  complex.  The  term  was  used  by  pre-DeCA 
commissary  organizations.  DeCA’s  “Zones”  provided 
similar  support  and  management. 

Slang  for  a sales  commissary.  The  term  was  especially 
popular  1950s  - 1970s. 

Commissary  Operations  and  Management  System 
Continental  United  States;  this  refers  to  the  “lower 
48”  United  States  — that  is,  not  including  Alaska  or 
Hawaii.  It  is  also  used  to  signify  the  Contiguous  United 
States.  In  recent  times  CONUS  has  come  to  include 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  but  this  usage  is  technically  incor- 
rect. 

Chief  operating  officer 

Commercial  enterprise  magazine  published  by  Army 
Times  publishing  company  in  1953-54.  It  was  aimed  at 
Commissaries,  their  suppliers,  and  their  political 
supporters.  It  was  the  predecessor  to  Military  Market 
and  Times  Cooperator  (later  simply  called  Military 
Market). 

Commissary  Online  Product  and  Pricing  System 
Chief  of  staff 

Same  as  “at  cost”:  to  sell  items  at  the  same  price  for 
which  they  were  purchased;  that  is,  selling  at  no  profit. 
A reference  to  the  5 percent  commissary  surcharge; 
items  are  sold  “at  cost,”  plus  5 percent  for  transporta- 
tion, building/ construction  costs,  etc. 

To  sell  items  at  the  same  price  for  which  they  were 
purchased,  plus  an  additional  amount  to  cover  the 
costs  of  transportation. 

Consumer  Price  Index 

Chief  petty  officer  (Navy,  Coast  Guard) 

Confederate  States  of  America 
Commissary  Successor  Development  Program 
Commissary  sales  officer  (mosdy  before  and  during 
WW  II,  but  some  use  thereafter,  as  well,  especially  by 
the  Navy);  also,  Commissary  store  officer  (used  until 
2000);  unofficially  replaced  by  “store  director”  in  2000. 


CSRS 

Civil  Service  Retirement  System 

CSSC 

Customer  service  support  center 

Comp  Time 

Compensatory  leave  given  (rather  than  pay)  for  official 
work  performed  during  off-hours 

CTRF 

Consumer 

Commissary  trust  revolving  fund 

advocate 

At  DeCA,  this  position  was  briefly  known  as  the 
ombudsman.  The  consumer  advocate  was  in 
charge  of  convening  the  patron  and  retiree  councils. 

CV 

Fleet  (large)  aircraft  carrier  (Navy  designation) 

CVE 

Escort  carrier  (Navy  designation) 

CVN 

Aircraft  carrier,  nuclear  powered  (Navy  designation) 

CY 

Calendar  year 

D 

DABS 

DeCA’s  Automated  Business  System 

DAG 

Director’s  action  group 

DAISRC 

DeCA  Automated  Information  System  Review 
Council 

DAO 

Defense  Accounting  Office 

DARTS 

DeCA  Automated  Requisitioning  & Tracking  System 

DBCRA 

Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act 

DBES 

DeCA  Business  Enterprise  System 

DBOF 

Defense  Business  Operating  Fund  (ended  December 
11,  1996) 

DCABS 

DeCA  Commissary  Automated  Business  System 

DCB 

Defense  Commissary  Board 

DCIBS 

DeCA  Commissary  Information  Business  Systems 

DCIS 

Defense  Commissary  Information  System 

DCOB 

Defense  Commissary  Operating  Board 

DCSC 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center 

DCSLOG 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics 

DD 

Defense  Department  (DoD);  defense  depot;  daily 
delivery;  destroyer  (Navy  designation) 

DDCG 

DeCA  Distribution  Center  Germersheim,  Germany 

DDDE 

Defense  Distribution  Depot,  Europe 

DDMP 

Defense  Depot  Mechanicsburg  (Pennsylvania) 

DDRE 

Defense  Distribution  Region  East  (at  Cumberland 
Army  Depot,  Pa.) 

DE 

Destroyer  escort  (Navy  designation);  directorate  of 
engineering 

DeCA 

Defense  Commissary  Agency 

DeCATT 

DeCA  Transition  Team 

DEERS 

Defense  Eligibility  Enrollment  Reporting  System 
(DoD) 

DEFCON 

Defense  condition  (also,  THREATCON) 

Desiccated 

Dried-out,  usually  by  design;  Desiccated  Vegetables  would 
be  purposely  dried  out  for  storage  and  transport; 
when  they  were  to  be  eaten,  they  would  be  re- 
hydrated by  being  placed  in  water  (usually  hot  or  boil- 
ing)- 

DET 

Detachment 

DF 

Directorate  of  facilities 
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DFAS 

DGSC 

DHS 

DIBS 


District 

DLA 

DMZ 

DO 

DoD  or  DOD 
DODAAC 
DoDD 
or  DODD 
DOORS 

DOSS 

DP 

DPR 

DPSC 

DPSCE 

DPSCP 

DQC 

Drawdown 


DRID 

DSA 

DSB 

DSCE 

DSCP 

DSCR 

DSD 

DSL 

DSRE 

DTI 

DUKW 

DVD 

DWCF 


E & C Nms 
EAP 
EEO 
EEOC 


Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service 
Defense  General  Supply  Catalog;  Defense  General 
Supply  Center,  Richmond  (Va.);  later  became  DSCR 
Department  of  Homeland  Security 
DeCA  Interim  Business  System;  also,  DeCA’s 
Interactive  Business  System  (which  replaced  Interim 
Business  System) 

A DeCA  sub-regional  organization,  primarily  in 
Europe 

Defense  Logistics  Agency 
De-militarized  zone 

Delivery  order;  directorate  of  operations;  disbursing 
officer;  disbursing  order;  duty  officer 
Department  of  Defense 

Department  of  Defense  Activity  Address  Code 

Department  of  Defense  directive 
DeCA  Overseas  Ordering  and  Receiving  System;  also, 
Distributors-OCONUS  Ordering  Resale  System 
District  Oriented  Store  System 

Personnel  and  Manpower  Directorate;  Director  of 
Manpower  and  Personnel;  later,  HR 
Defense  Performance  Review  (Vice-Presidential 
Committee) 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Philadelphia 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Europe 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Pacific 
DeCA  quality  council 

A reduction;  usually  refers  to  numbers  of  people, 
either  civilian  or  military,  or  to  weapon  system  reduc- 
tions and  phase-outs. 

Defense  Reform  Initiative  Directive 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Defense  Science  Board 

Defense  Supply  Center,  Europe 

Defense  Supply  Center,  Philadelphia 

Defense  Supply  Center,  Richmond  (Virginia);  formerly 

DGSC,  Defense  General  Supply  Center 

Daily  store  delivery/ direct  store  delivery 

Daily  stocking  list;  DeCA  stock  list 

Defense  Subsistence  Region  Europe 

Delivery  ticket  invoice 

An  amphibious  vehicle,  nicknamed  “Duck”  for  its 
acronym  and  its  capabilities 
Direct  vendor  delivery 
Defense  Working  Capital  Fund 

E 

Exchange  <&  Commissary  News 

Employee  Assistance  Program 

Equal  employment  opportunity 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 


E-mail 

Endcap 


EOC 

EPA 

EPC 

EPL 

ESL 

ESN 

ESSA 


EURCOR 
EXC,  EXCH 


FA 

FAO 

FAS 

Fatigues 

FDA 

FDS 

FEHB 

FEMA 

FERS 

FF&V,  FFV 

FFM 

FLTACT 

FMI 

FMP 

FNIH 

FOA 

FOIA 

Foo  Fighters 


FOUO 

FPCON 

FPO 

Frontier  Post 


Electronic  (digital)  mail 

A display  at  the  end  of  an  aisle  in  a commissary  or 
other  store. 

Emergency  operations  center 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Electronic  product  code 

Electronic  price  label 

Electronic  shelf  label/extended  shelf  life 

Electronic  serial  number 

Environmental  Science  Services  Administration; 
later  known  as  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration. 

TSA’s  Europe  (or  European)  Commissary  Region 
Exchange 

F 

Fleet  activities 

Finance  and  Accounting  Office 
Functional  address  symbol 
See  BDUs 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Frequent  delivery  system 

Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

Federal  Employee  Retirement  System 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

Frozen  Food  Month 

Fleet  activities  (Navy  alternative  to  FA) 

Food  Marketing  Institute 
Force  management  policy 
Foreign  national  indirect  hire 
Field  operating  activity 
Freedom  of  Information  Act 
“Fiery”  UFOs  seen  by  pilots  of  both  sides  during 
World  War  II.  The  term  “foo  fighter”  was  inspired  by 
an  American  comic  strip,  Smokey  Stover,  whose  main 
character,  a fireman,  was  fond  of  saying  “Where 
there’s  foo  there’s  fire.”  Since  the  objects  defied  expla 
nation,  the  Americans  decided  “foo”  worked  very  well. 
For  official  use  only 
Force  protection  condition 
Fleet  Post  Office;  functional  process  owners 
An  Army  fort  located  on  or  near  the  extreme  borders 
of  the  United  States.  Those  borders  and  the  definition 
of  “frontier”  changed  over  time.  In  the  nineteeth  cen- 
tury the  frontier  moved  westward  from  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  By  mid-century  the  frontier 
was  the  southwest  and  the  Great  Plains — even  though 
California  was  already  settled  (and  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1850).  In  the  1890s  the  frontier  was  Alaska. 
The  key  concept  is  that  these  posts  were  very  isolated 
and  were  at  the  end  of  the  supply  pipeline.  As  a result, 
their  commissaries  were  seldom  fully  stocked,  and 
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post  traders  were  allowed  to  keep  doing  business  at 

HR 

Human  resources;  formerly,  personnel  or  manpower 

such  posts  undl  1893. 

and  personnel  or  personnel  and  manpower 

FSO 

Field  support  office 

HRBU 

Human  resources  business  unit 

FSN 

Federal  stock  number 

HRO 

Human  resources  office 

FWA 

Fraud,  waste  and  abuse 

HROD 

DeCA  human  resource  operations  division 

FY 

Fiscal  year 

Huravee 

G 

cr  HUMVEE 

Popular  acronym  for  the  HMMWV,  a high  mobility 
multipurpose  wheeled  vehicle 

GAO 

Government  Accountability  Office;  also , General 

HYAC 

Heating,  ventilation,  and  air  conditioning 

Accounting  Office  (same  organization  but  different 
name;  the  latter  was  used  prior  to  July  7,  2004) 

Hybrid 

Some  sort  of  combination  commissary  and  exchange 

1 

GC 

General  counsel 

1 

Gondola 

IASA 

Inter-agency  support  agreement 

Shelving 

Free-standing  shelving  unit(s)  forming  an  “island” 

IBM 

International  Business  Machines  Co. 

between  two  aisles  for  displaying  goods  in  a 

ICC 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission 

supermarket  or  other  self-service  store.  It  is  the 

ID 

Identification;  identification  card 

gondola  shelving  in  any  commissary  or  supermarket 

IG 

Inspector  general 

that  forms  the  aisles  in  which  customers  push  their 

IM 

Information  management 

carts. 

“In  kind” 

Goods,  subsistence,  or  rations  issued  in  place  of 

GPRA 

Government  Performance  and  Results  Act 

money 

Grog 

Liquor,  usually  very  strong  rum,  that  has  been  diluted 

IR 

Internal  review 

with  water.  The  rum  was  so  potent  — sometimes  over 

IRM 

Information  resource  management 

100  proof  (50  percent  alcohol)— that  dilution  was  an 

IRS 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

absolute  necessity.  It  was  from  a ships’  grog  that 

ISSA 

Inter-service  support  agreement 

sailors’  daily  alcohol  ration  was  taken.  Term  originated 

IT 

Information  technology 

pre-Civil  War. 

ITBU 

DeCA  information  technology  business  unit 

GS 

General  Schedule  (an  employment  classification  for 
government  employees) 

J 

GSA 

General  Services  Administration 

JA 

Judge  advocate 

H 

JAG 

judge  advocate  general 

JCS 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

HABA 

Health  and  beauty  aids  {also,  HBA) 

JIT 

Just-in-time  delivery 

HAC 

House  (of  Representatives)  Appropriations 

JRB 

Joint  Reserve  Base 

Committee 

JSCC 

Joint  Service  Commissary  Council 

HASC 

House  (of  Representatives)  Armed  Services 
Committee 

JTF 

Joint  task  force 

K 

Haversack 

A bag  or  backpack  made  of  sturdy  cloth  or  leather,  in 

which  soldiers  would  carry  rations  and  prized  posses- 

KCS 

Kaiserslautern  Cold  Storage 

sions.  Skillets,  tin  cups  and  plates,  and  eating  utensils 

KFOR 

NATO’s  Kosovo  Force 

were  often  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  haversack, 

Kodiak 

An  island  in  the  Aleutian  chain,  home  to  a base  owned 

ready  for  quick  use  during  momentary  pauses  in  the 
march. 

first  by  the  Navy  and  then  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

■ 

HazMat(s) 

Hazardous  material(s) 

L 

HBA 

Health  and  beauty  aids  ( also , HABA) 

Lahar 

A mudflow  caused  by  the  ash,  pumice,  or  lava  from  an 

HBC 

Health  and  beauty  care 

erupting  volcano  mixing  with  avalanches  and  rain, 

The  Hill 

Both  houses  of  Congress;  “The  Hill”  refers  to  Capitol 

melting  glaciers,  or  other  source  of  water.  Upon  hard- 

Hill  in  Washington,  D.C. 

ening  the  mudflow  often  has  the  consistency  of  con- 

HMMWV 

Official  acronym  for  high  mobility  multipurpose 

crete. 

wheeled  vehicle 

LCI 

Landing  craft,  infantry,  a U.S.  naval  vessel  used  for 

HMR 

Home  meal  replacement 

transporting  troops,  especially  during  an  invasion 

HMS 

His/Her  Majesty’s  Ship  (used  by  British  Navy) 

from  the  sea. 

HMW 

Health,  morale,  and  welfare 

Liberty  Ship 

A cargo  and  transport  vessel  built  by  the  United  States 

HQ 

Headquarters 

in  large  numbers  during  World  War  II. 
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LIFE 

Leadership,  Integrity,  Flexibility  and  Enjoyment 

Military  Retailer  This  commercial-enterprise  magazine  aimed  at  com- 

(DeCA’s  values,  2002-2007) 

missaries,  exchanges,  and  their  suppliers  replaced 

LIFO 

“Last-In,  First-Out” 

Military  Grocer  and  Military  Exchange;  it  was  first  pub- 

LL 

DeCA’s  legislative  liaison  office  (located  in  the 

lished  in  2005. 

Pentagon) 

“Millennium 

LMI 

Logistics  Management  Institute 

Bug” 

See  Y2K  Bug 

LN 

Local  national 

MILSBILLS 

Military  standard  billing  system 

LOA 

Letter  of  agreement 

MILSCAP 

Alilitary  standard  contract  administration  procedures 

LRA 

Local  reuse  authority  (for  BRAC  installations) 

MILSTAMP 

Alilitary  standard  transportation  and  movement  pro- 

LSN 

Local  stock  number 

cedures 

LSS  orL6S 

Lean  Six  Sigma 

MILSTRAP 

Military  standard  transaction  reporting  and  account- 

LST 

Landing  ship,  tank 

ing  procedures 

M 

MILSTRIP 

Alilitary  standard  requisitioning  and  issue  procedures 

Mini-Com 

See  Annex  and  Wee  Serv 

MAC 

Military  Airlift  Command 

MIPR 

Alilitary  interdepartmental  purchase  request 

MACOM 

Major  army  command 

MM 

Alilitary  Market  magazine 

MAD 

Mutually  assured  destruction,  the  essential  Cold  War 

MMI 

strategy  practiced  by  both  sides  to  assure  the  other 

(or  MAMI) 

Market  and  Management  Information,  Incorporated 

would  not  begin  a nuclear  exchange,  knowing  that  to 

MOA 

Memorandum  of  agreement 

do  so  would  assure  its  own  destruction. 

MOE 

Aleasurements  of  effectiveness 

“Mad  Cow” 

MOP 

Measurements  of  performance 

Disease 

Bovine  Spongiform  Encephalopathy  (BSE) 

MOU 

Memorandum  of  understanding 

MAJCOM 

Major  command  (Air  Force) 

MP,  MPs 

Alilitary  police 

MAMI  {or  MMI) 

Market  and  Management  Information,  Incorporated; 

MPO 

Alilitary  post  office 

Military  Audits  Market  Information;  or  Military  Audit 

MRE 

Meal,  Ready-to-Eat 

Marketing  Information 

MSC 

Management  support  center;  Military  Sealift 

MATS 

Military  Air  Transport  Service  (Air  Force) 

Command 

MBU 

DeCA  marketing  business  unit 

MSL 

Alaster  stock  list 

MCAB 

Marine  Corps  air  base 

Murder  Board 

Meeting  in  which  personnel  from  various  components 

MCAS 

Marine  Corps  air  station 

within  an  organization  frankly  critique  the  work  of 

MCB 

Marine  Corps  base 

others  within  the  same  organization.  The  term,  which 

MCC,  MCCO 

Marine  Corps  Commissary  Office 

apparently  originated  among  the  U.S.  military’s  drill 

MCEX 

Marine  Corps  exchange 

instructors,  is  now  sometimes  used  in  academic  and 

MCI 

Meal,  combat,  individual 

government  appointment  contexts.  DeCA’s  Transition 

MCLB 

Marine  Corps  logistics  base 

Team  used  murder  boards  when  determining  the  size 

MCR 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

and  functions  of  each  of  the  new  agency’s  direc- 

MCRD 

Marine  Corps  recruit  depot 

torates. 

MCSA 

Marine  Corps  support  activity 

MVB 

“Most  Valued  Benefit,”  a commissary  benefit  aware- 

MDV 

Military  Distributors  of  Virginia 

ness  campaign  in  1992. 

MDW 

Military  District  of  Washington 

MWCOR 

TSA’s  Alidwest  Commissary  Region 

Mess 

MWR 

Morale,  welfare  and  recreation 

wMess  Hall 

Obsolete  military  term  for  what  is  now  called  a “din- 

M 

ing  facility”  or  “dining  hall” 

N 

MFI 

Alilitary /medical  food  inspector 

NA 

Naval  activity 

MFR 

Memorandum  for  the  record;  manufacturer 

NAAS 

Naval  auxiliary  air  station 

Alii  it  ary  Grocer 

A commercial-enterprise  magazine  aimed  at  commis- 

NAB 

Naval  amphibious  base 

saries  and  their  suppliers,  published  1991-2006 

NAD 

Naval  aviation  depot 

Alilitary  Alarket 

A commercial-enterprise  magazine  aimed  at  commis- 

NAF 

Non-appropriated  funds;  naval  air  facility/naval  avia- 

saries, exchanges,  and  their  suppliers,  published  from 

tion  facility 

1950-2003.  It  had  merged  with  The  Cooperator  in  1955 

NAGC 

National  Association  of  Government  Communicators 

as  The  Alilitary  Market  and  Times  Cooperator. ; later  it  was 

NAGE 

National  Association  of  Government  Employees 

simply  called  Military  Market.  For  awhile  it  was  an  on- 

NARA 

National  Archives  and  Records  Administration 

line  publication,  but  was  finally  discontinued. 

NARFE 

National  Association  of  Retired  Federal  Employees 
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NAS 

Naval  air  station;  also  (antiquated),  naval  aviation  sta- 
tion 

NSC 

NASA 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

NSF 

NATO 

North  Adantic  Treaty  Organization 

NSG 

NAU 

Naval  administrative  unit 

NSGA 

NAVMAG 

Naval  Magazine 

NSN 

NAVPHIBASE 

Naval  amphibious  base  (Navy’s  alternative  to  NAB) 

NSPS 

NAVRESO 

Rare,  seldom  used  form  of  NRSO  and  NAVRESSO 

NSS 

NAVRESSO 

Navy  Resale  and  Services  Support  Office  (1979  — 

NSSO 

1981) 

NSU 

NAVSTA 

Naval  station  (Navy’s  alternative  to  NS) 

NSWC 

NAWC 

Navy  air  weapons  center/Navy  air  warfare  center 

NBE 

National  brand  equivalent 

NSY 

NCBC 

Naval  construction  battalion  center 

NTC 

NCCB 

Naval  combat  construction  battalion  (Seabees) 

NTE 

NCO 

Non-commissioned  officer 

NTT 

NCOA 

Non-Commissioned  Officers  Association 

NWS 

NCOIC 

Non-commissioned  officer  in  charge 

NCR 

National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio;  also. 

National  Capital  Region 

O&M 

NCS 

Naval  communications  station/naval  communications 

OA 

school 

OASD 

NCW 

Net  container  weight 

OASD(P&R) 

NECOR 

TSA’s  Northeast  Commissary  Region 

NEX 

Navy  exchange 

OC 

NEXCOM 

Navy  Exchange  Service  Command  (June  1991  — 

present) 

OCONUS 

NEXMARTS 

Navy  exchange  marts  (exchange-run  commissaries) 

NF 

Naval  facility 

OCR 

NFA 

Naval  fleet  activity /activities 

Offshore 

NFFE 

National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees 

locations 

NFGE 

National  Federation  of  Government  Employees 

OI 

NG 

National  Guard 

OIC 

NIB 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind 

OM 

NICH  II 

OMB 

or  NICK  2 

Nichols  II  building,  an  extension  of  DeCA  HQ;  locat- 
ed in  Hopewell,  Virginia,  near  Fort  Lee. 

Ombudsman 

NIFI 

National  Institute  of  the  Food  Industry 

NIS 

Not-in-stock 

NISH 

National  Industries  for  Severely  Handicapped 

OPEC 

NMFA 

National  Military  Family  Association 

OPM 

NNSY 

Norfolk  Naval  Ship  Yard  (Virginia) 

OPR 

NOAA 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration; 

Ops 

previously  known  as  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration. 

OSC 

NOLF 

Navy  oudying  landing  field 

NPR 

National  Performance  Review;  National  Public  Radio 

OSD 

NRS 

Navy  Retail  System;  also  naval  radio  station 

OSHA 

NRSO 

Navy  Retail  System  Office  (1969  - 1979) 

NS 

Naval  station 

NS  A 

Naval  support  activity;  also,  National  Security 

P&G 

Administration 

P&L 

NSB 

Naval  submarine  base 

P&R 

Naval  supply  center/naval  support  center;  also. 

National  Security  Council 

Non-sufficient  funds/not  sufficient  funds 

Naval  security  group 

Naval  security'  group  activity 

National  stock  number 

National  Security  Personnel  System 

Naval  support  site 

Navy  Ship’s  Store  Office,  1946-1969. 

Naval  support  unit 

Naval  surface  warfare  center/ naval  surface  weapons 
center 

Naval  ship  yard 
Naval  training  center 
Not  to  exceed 
Notice  to  the  trade 
Naval  weapons  station 

0 

Operations  and  maintenance 
Operating  agency 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Personnel  and  Readiness) 

DeCA  office  of  corporate  communications  (office 
symbol) 

Overseas;  not  in  the  United  States;  “Outside  of  the 
Continental  United  States” 

DeCA  Office  of  Corporate  Research 

(Navy)  commissaries  not  in  the  USA 
Operating  instructions 
Officer  in  charge 
Operating/ operations  manual 
Office  of  Management  & Budget 
At  DeCA,  the  ombudsman  was  established  to  make 
sure  the  customer  had  a voice  at  the  headquarters.  The 
ombudsman  position  evolved  into  that  of  the  con- 
sumer advocate. 

Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 
Office  of  primary  responsibility 
Operations  (slang) 

DeCA  Operations  Support  Center  (before  official 
activation  it  was  the  POC  - provisional  operations 
center) 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration 

P 

Procter  & Gamble 

Personnel  and  logistics;  plans  & logisitics 
Personnel  and  readiness 
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PA 

PACAF 

PACOM 

PAO 

PAT 

PBD 

PBO 

PC 

PCC 

PCO 

PCS 

PD 

PDED 

PDF 

PDM 

PDS 

Pea  Meal 


PF 

PG 

PIIN 

PIN 

Pipeline 


PL 

Plan-o-gram 

PMD 

PME 

PMV 

PO 

POC 


POM 

POS 
POS-M 
POS-TR 
Post  Trader 


POV 

PQA 

Prime  BEEF 
Prime  FARE 
Prime  FARE 
RODEO 


Prime  RIBS 
Privatization 


Public  affairs 

Pacific  Air  Forces  (Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii) 

Pacific  Command 

Public  affairs  officer;  public  affairs  office 

Process  Action  Team 

Program  budget  decision 

Performance-Based  Organization 

Personal  computer;  politically  correct 

Panama  Canal  Commission;  purchase  card  call 

Procurement  contracting  officer 

Permanent  change  of  station 

Position  description 

Portable  data  entry  device 

Portable  data  file 

Program  decision  memorandum 

Permanent  duty  station/ personnel  data  system 

Dried,  crushed  green  peas,  used  in  soups  and  stews,  or 

eaten  dry  and  as-is. 

Patrol  Frigate  (Navy  designation) 

Proving  Ground 

Procurement  instrument  identification  number 
Personal  identification  number 

The  logistical  support  system  for  getting  food  to  com- 
missaries, especially  overseas. 

Public  law 

A floor  and  stocking  plan,  unique  to  each  store 
Program  management  directive 

Progressive  Market  Excellence  (DeCA’s  PBO 
Concept) 

Private  motor  vehicle 

Petty  officer  (Navy  and  Coast  Guard);  purchase  order 
Point  of  contact;  privately  owned  conveyance;  DeCA 
Provisional  Operational  Operations  Center,  which 
later  became  the  Operations  Support  Center  (OSC) 
Program  objective  memorandum;  purchase  order 
management 
Point  of  sale 

Point  of  sale  modernization 
Point  of  sale  technology  refresh 

A merchant,  assigned  to  a particular  post,  who  sold  all 
manner  of  goods  to  the  soldiers  at  that  post;  post 
traders  supplanted  sutlers  in  the  1870s;  were  them- 
selves abolished  in  1893. 

Privately  owned  vehicle  (personal  vehicle) 

President’s  Quality  Award 

(Exercise)  Base  engineer  emergency  force 

(Exercise)  Food  and  Readiness 

(Training  and  competition)  Food  and  Readiness:  readi- 
ness operational  demonstration  of  excellence  in 
organization 

(Exercise)  Readiness  in  base  services 

The  movement  placing  functions  formerly  performed 


Provide  Relief 


PSF&E 

PWRMR 

PWS 

PX 

PY 


by  the  federal  government  into  the  hands  of  private 
business. 

Joint  Task  Force  Provide  Relief  was  the  UN  mission 
to  provide  humanitarian  aid  to  the  people  of  war-torn 
Somalia  in  1992-1993 

Personnel  Support,  Families  and  Education 
Pre-positioned  war  reserve  materiel  requirement 
Performance  work  statement;  programmable  work 
station 

Post  exchange  (on  Army  posts);  also  see  BX 
Prior  year;  program  year 


Q 

QA  Quality  Analysis;  Quality  Assessment;  Quality 

Assurance 

QAE  Quality  Assurance  Evaluator 

QM  Quartermaster 

QMC  Quartermaster  Corps 

QMG  Quartermaster  General 

QoL  Quality  of  Life 

Quality  Council  Group  of  senior  DeCA  leaders  providing  vision  and 
leadership  for  implementing  the  agency’s  policies  on 
quality. 

Quartermaster  An  individual  responsible  for  supplying  troops  with 
quarters,  clothing,  and  equipment,  and  provisions. 

Quartermaster 

Corps  The  branch  of  the  Army  that  supplies  soldiers  with 

provisions,  water,  fuel,  clothing,  equipment,  weapons, 
and  ammunition. 


Quartermaster 

Sales  Store  An  outlet  for  uniforms  and  other  hard  goods  needed 
by  soldiers 

Quonset  Hut  Prefabricated  shelters  with  curved  roofs,  usually  made 
of  metal  and  wood,  manufactured  and  used  in  large 
numbers  during  World  War  II,  as  well  as  for  many 
years  following  that  conflict. 


R&D 

R&R 

RCMPP 

RDC 

RDO 

Red  Horse 


Reefer 


R 

Research  and  Development 

Rest  and  Relaxation  [or  Recuperation] 

Ramstein  Central  Meat  Processing  Plant;  Ramstein 
Consolidated  Meat  Processing  Plant 
Regional  Distribution  Center;  Remote  Distribution 
Center 

Regular  Day  Off  (in  a nine-day  work  schedule) 

Rapid  Engineer  Deployable  Heavy  Operational  Repair 
Squadron,  Engineering.  These  Air  Force  engineering 
units  originated  in  the  1960s.  They  were  trained 
and  equipped  to  make  heavy  repairs,  upgrade  airfields 
and  associated  facilities,  and  support  weapons  systems 
deployment  to  the  theaters  of  operations. 

A refrigeration  unit,  either  upright  or  horizontal;  also, 
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a naval  supply  vessel  with  refrigeration  equipment. 

Region  A term  used  by  most  commissary  organizations,  refer- 

ring to  a geographical  region  in  which  every  commis- 
sary answered  to  a region  headquarters.  Often  as  SCO 

not,  “region”  referred  to  the  headquarters  itself.  Scurvy 
“Region  level”  specifically  referred  to  the  headquar- 
ters. 


Retiree  Council 

Group  of  well-placed  military  retirees. 

RFID 

Radio  frequency  identification 

RFP 

Request  for  proposal 

RIF 

Reduction  in  force 

Scurvy  Gang 

RM 

Resource  management 

Scuttlebutt 

RMS 

Royal  Mail  Ship,  a designation  used  on  passenger  and 
commercial  vessels  under  the  British  flag  that  carry 
the  mail  as  part  of  their  cargos:  i.e.,  RMS  Titanic. 

ROA 

Resale  ordering  agreement;  also,  received  on  account 

ROI 

Return  on  investment 

ROIC 

Resale  officer  in  charge 

SDC 

ROK 

Roll-up 

Republic  of  Korea 

SEABEES 

or  Rollup 

An  accumulation  of  all  bills  from  a specific  vendor  for 
a specific  period  of  time.  The  bills  would  be  “rolled 
up”  together  and  paid  with  one  payment. 

RPG 

Rocket-propelled  grenade 

RPOS 

Retail  point  of  sale 

RSEP 

Real  Store  Experience  Program 

RTE 

Ready-to-eat 

s 

SEATO 

SEC 

SA 

Safety  and  Administration  Office  (DeCA);  store 

SECDEF, 

administrator 

SECOR 

SAB 

Science  Advisory  Board 

SEPC 

SADBU 

Small  and  disadvantaged  business  utilization 

SES 

SAF 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force;  subject  to  availability  of 

SF 

funds 

Shah 

SAG 

DeCA’s  Savings  Analysis  Group,  aka  Strategic  Analysis 
Group,  aka  Strategic  Action  Group 

Shelf  Talker 

Sales 

SN 

Commissary 

A commissary;  an  old  term  used  to  differentiate  a 

SOA 

commissary  sales  store,  where  food  items  are  sold  at 
cost  from  an  issue  commissary,  where  goods  were 

SOS 

given  to  uniformed  personnel.  The  term  was  widely 

SOW 

used  prior  to  1976. 

SP 

Sales  Store 

When  referring  to  a commissary,  the  definition  is  the 
same  as  sales  commissary. 

Spam 

SAM 

Surface-to-air  missile 

SSA 

SAVER-2000 

Service,  Access,  Value,  Efficiency,  & Response,  to 

SSAN 

bring  DeCA  to  the  year  2000  and  beyond  (DeCA  cam- 

SSB 

paign) 

SSBN 

SAVES 

Standard  Automated  Voucher  Examination  System 

SSN 

Sawtooth  roof 

A roof  design  that  resembles  a saw’s  teeth  when 

viewed  in  profile.  This  device  is  often  used  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  skylights,  as  the  perpendicular  portions  of 

SSP 

the  “teeth”  are  often  made  of  glass.  The  design  has 
long  been  popular  in  the  construction  of  factories  and 
other  large  structures. 

Self-checkout 

A serious,  sometimes-fatal  disease  brought  about  by 

the  lack  of  Vitamin  C a primary  vitamin  in  fruits 

and  vegetables.  A common  problem  among  sailors  on 
long  voyages,  it  also  was  a problem  at  frontier  forts  at 
the  “end  of  the  pipeline”  where  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  rare  luxuries. 

The  men  at  a frontier  post  who  contracted  scurvy. 
Originally,  a water  fountain  located  near  a ship’s  coal 
scutde;  rumor  and  ship’s  gossip  was  often  exchanged 
there,  so  the  term  today  means  “rumor”  or  “gossip,” 
referring  to  what  a group  of  military  people — or  civil- 
ian employees  in  any  profession — may  be  talking 
about.  See  Appendix  3. 

Subsistence  distribution  center 

Navy  combat  units  specializing  in  construction  proj- 
ects but  also  ready  for  combat.  Their  name  comes 
from  a play  on  words,  using  the  initials  in  their  official 
name.  Navy  Combat  Construction  Battalion — 
“NCCB,”  shortened  to  “CB”  and  pronounced  “Sea 
Bee.”  “Bee”  carried  the  connotation  that  these  per- 
sonnel were  “busy  as  Bees”  and  also  were  capable  of 
using  their  “stingers.” 

South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization 

Senior  Executive  Council  (under  Secretary  of 

Defense) 

Secretary  of  Defense 

TSA’s  Southeast  Commissary  Region 

DeCA’s  Special  Emphasis  Program  Committee 

Senior  Executive  Service 

Standard  form 

Head  of  state  in  Iran  prior  to  1979 

Sign,  placed  on  a sales  shelf,  to  draw  attention  to  a 

specific  item,  price,  or  policy 

Serial  number 

Statements  of  account 

Sales  ordering  system;  sales  operating  system;  store 
operating  statement. 

Scope  of  work;  statement  of  work 
Security  police  (Air  Force);  shore  patrol  (Navy) 
Canned  spiced  ham,  pioneered  by  the  Hormel  compa- 
ny before  World  War  II. 

Social  Security  Administration 

Social  Security  Account  Number  (also,  see  SSN) 

Submarine  (Navy  designation) 

Ballistic  missile  submarine  (Navy  designation) 

Social  Security  Number  (also,  see  SSAN);  Nuclear- 
Powered  Submarine  (Navy  designation) 

Shrink,  spoilage  and  pilferage;  also,  Store-Specific 
Plan-o-gram 
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STANFINS 

STEP 

Store 

Administrator 


Store  Director 


Store  Manager 

Stores 

Strat  Plan 
Subsistence 
Subsistence 
stores 

Surcharge 


Sutler 


Suttle 


Tartar 


Standard  financial  systems 

Stripes  for  Exceptional  Performers  Program  (USAF) 

Term  unofficially  adopted  in  2000  to  replace  the  old 
“deputy  commissary  officer”  tide.  The  store  adminis- 
trator answers  to  the  store  director,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  store’s  front  end  operations  and  admin- 
istrative functions. 

The  person  in  charge  of  the  entire  operation  at  a sales 
commissary.  Prior  to  2000,  was  known  as  the  “com- 
missary officer.”  The  old  term  was  unofficially  aban- 
doned because  it  was  a carryover  from  the  days  when 
the  person  in  charge  of  a commissary  was  actually  an 
active-duty  military  officer.  By  2000,  this  was  no 
longer  the  case  at  any  of  DeCA’s  commissaries. 

The  person  in  charge  of  a sales  commissary’s  retail 
operations.  Answers  to  the  store  director  (formerly,  to 
the  commissary  officer). 

Places  where  food  is  sold;  or,  the  food  items  them- 
selves; or,  the  places  food  is  kept  (stored),  such  as 
storehouses  or  warehouses. 

Strategic  plan 

Rations  or  other  foodstuffs. 

The  “stores”  in  this  case  refers  not  to  a sales  facility, 
but  to  the  goods  themselves,  particularly  if  they  were 
stored  somewhere. 

A specific  amount  added  to  the  purchase  price  to  pay 
for  specific  expenses;  the  commissary  surcharge,  cur- 
rently 5 percent  of  the  purchase,  pays  for  construction 
and  major  modifications  of  commissaries. 

A merchant  who  sold  all  manner  of  goods  to  soldiers 
in  or  near  their  camps  or  posts,  prior  to  1870.  They 
became  officially  known  as  Post  Traders  in  1870,  and 
remained  in  business  at  Army  posts  under  that  desig- 
nation until  1893.  The  word  apparendy  comes  from 
one  of  two  the  Dutch  words:  soetelen,  meaning  “to  per- 
form menial  duties,  ” or  soeteler,  “a  modest  vendor”  — mean- 
ing he/ she  sold  everyday  goods. 

Used  as  a verb,  to  suttle  meant  to  carry  out  the  duties 
of  a sutler,  particularly  the  sale  of  food  items  to  sol- 
diers. 

T 

As  used  in  this  book,  a Tartar  was  a member  of  a 
Mongolian  tribe  that  invaded  West  Asia  and  East 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  a tough,  war- 
rior people,  as  used  to  privations  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  winning  battles.  In  fact,  “To  catch  a Tartar” 
used  to  be  a common  way  of  saying  “To  take  on 
more  than  you  could  handle.”  When  John  C.  Calhoun 
used  the  term  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  as  quot- 
ed in  this  book,  Tartar  was  the  accepted  spelling;  today, 


it  is  almost  always  spelled  Tatar. 

T&A 

Time  and  attendance 

TB 

Technical  bulletin 

TBD 

To  be  determined 

TBU 

DeCA’s  Transportation  business  unit 

TDD 

Telephone  device  for  the  deaf 

TDY 

Temporary  duty 

TFE 

Tactical  field  exchange 

TFT 

Temporary  full-time 

THREATCON 

Threat  condition 

TISA 

Troop  Issue  Subsistence  Activity 

TISO 

Troop  issue  subsistence  officer 

TOA 

Time  off  award;  total  obligation  authority 

TQM 

Total  Quality  Management 

TRFA 

Trust  Revolving  Fund  Account 

TROA 

The  Retired  Officers’  Association 

TSA 

U.S.  Army  Troop  Support  Agency  (1972  — 1991) 

TSA  Today 

U.S.  Army  Troop  Support  Agency  employee  magazine 

TS&R 

Troop  support  and  readiness 

TSP 

Thrift  Savings  Plan 

u 

UCCS 

United  Coupon  Clearing  House 

UK 

United  Kingdom  (England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Northern 
Ireland) 

UM 

Unit  of  measure;  upward  mobility;  users  manual 

UN 

United  Nations 

Unaccompanied 

personnel 

Spouse  and  children  do  not  accompany  a service 
member  to  his/her  duty  station,  usually  overseas. 

UPC 

Universal  Product  Code 

UPN 

Universal  Product  Number 

USA 

United  States  of  America;  United  States  Army 

USAF 

United  States  Air  Force 

USAFR 

United  States  Air  Force  Reserve 

USAMMC 

United  States  Army  Major  Medical  Command 

USAR 

United  States  Army  Reserve 

use 

(also  U.S.C.) 

United  States  Code  (of  law) 

USCG 

United  States  Coast  Guard 

uses 

United  States  Customs  Service 

USCGS 

United  States  Coast  Guard  station 

USD 

Under  secretary  of  defense 

USD(AT&L) 

Under  secretary  of  defense  for  acquisition,  technolo- 
gy, and  logistics 

USDA 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

USMC 

United  States  Marine  Corps 

USN 

United  States  Navy 

USNA 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

USNR 

United  States  Navy  Reserve 

USNS 

United  States  Naval  Ship  (used  by  Navy,  but  less  fre- 
quently than  USS) 

uso 

United  Service  Organization 
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USPHS 

uss 

USSR 


VA 

V-CJD 

VCM 

VCS 

VDT 

VE  Day 

Vendor 

VERA 

Vet 


Veterans’  Day 
VJ  Day 


Vision 

VI /IT 
VPR 
VSIP 
VTC 


WAR 

WAT 

WCCS 

WCF 

Wee-Serv 

WG 

WIC 

WICO 

WIN 

WMD,  WMDs 

WOSB 

WPA 


WRM 

WSC 


U.S.  Public  Health  Service  WWI,  WWII 

United  States  Ship  (common  use)  WWW 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (the  Soviet  Union) 


V 

Value  analysis;  Veterans  Administration;  vulnerability 
assessment 

Variant  Creutzfeldt-Jacob  Disease  (“Mad  Cow”) 

Vendor  credit  memo/ memorandum 

Veterans’  Canteen  Service 

Video  display  terminal 

Victory  in  Europe  Day  (May  8,  1 945) 

An  individual  or  organization  selling  products  to  com- 
missaries for  resale  to  commissary  customers. 
Voluntary  early  retirement  authority 
Veteran;  however,  in  commissaries  a vet  is  usually  a 
veterinary  officer,  who  inspects  food  items  at  military 
sales  commissaries;  sometimes,  “vet”  also  is  used  as  a 
generic  term  to  denote  a veterinary  service  technician 
or  a medical  food  inspector 
See  Armistice  Day 

Victory  over  Japan  Day:  various  dates,  usually  either 
August  12,  1945  (when  the  Japanese  announced  they 
would  surrender)  to  September  2,  1945  (when  they 
actually  signed  the  surrender  documents  aboard  the 
USS  Missouri) 

DeCA’s  employee  magazine 
Voluntary  leave  transfer  program 
Voluntary  price  reduction;  vendor  price  reduction 
Voluntary  separation  incentive  program 
Video  teleconference 


XO 


Y2K 

Y2K  Bug 


YAL 


ZM 

Zone 


World  War  I,  World  War  II 
World  Wide  Web 

X 

Executive  officer 

Y 

Literally,  “Year  2000.” 

In  1999,  the  term  “Y2K  bug”  (sometimes  shortened 
to  just  “Y2K”)  referred  to  the  so-called  “Millennium 
Bug”  that  was  expected  to  foul  up  computers  world- 
wide on  January  1,  2000.  (The  fact  that  the  new  mil- 
lennium wouldn’t  actually  start  until  2001  didn’t  pre- 
vent people  from  mislabeling  the  Y2K  bug  as  “the 
Millennium  Bug.”) 

Your  Action  Line,  a program  enabling  customers  to 
fill  out  a YAL  card  at  their  local  commissary  and  con- 
tact DeCA  to  either  complain  about  or  praise  the  serv- 
ice their  commissary  was  providing  them. 

z 

Zone  manager 

A group  of  commissaries  in  the  same  general  geo- 
graphical location.  Similar  in  geographical  size  as  com- 
plexes. A zone  manager,  based  at  an  office  in  one  of 
the  zone’s  stores,  would  make  frequent  management 
trips  to  each  of  the  stores  in  his  or  her  zone. 


w 

Weekly  activity  report 
Web  action  team 

World  Class  Customer  Service  (Award) 

Working  Capital  Funds 

AFCOMS  version  of  an  annex,  branch  store,  or  Mini- 
Corn 

Wage  grade  (an  employment  classification  for  govern- 
ment employees) 

Women,  Infants  and  Children 
Women,  Infants,  Children  Overseas 
What’s  Important  Now  [Gen.  Dreska  initiative] 
Weapons  of  mass  destruction 
Woman-owned  small  businesses 
The  Works  Progress  Administration,  a New  Deal  pro- 
gram that  paid  a wage  in  return  for  work.  Types  of 
work  varied  from  physical  labor  to  writing  state  histo- 
ries to  painting  murals  in  federal  office  buildings  and 
post  offices. 

War  readiness  materiel;  war  reserve  material 
(DeCA’s)  West  Service  Center 
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Note:  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  installtions  are  listed  by  installation  name  rather  than  by  official  designation  (that  is,  it  is  listed  as  Charleston  Naval  Station  rather  than 
Naval  Station  Charleston). 


Numbered  References 

1st  Cavalry  Division,  at  Camp  Drew, 
Japan,  664 

1st  U.S.  Cavalry,  Troop  E,  76 
10th  U.S.  Cavalry,  78-79;  also  see  Buffalo 
Soldiers 

17th  parallel,  divided  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  422 

18th  (XVIII)  Airborne  Corps,  main  com- 
mand post,  366 
18th  U.S.  Infantry,  83 
114th  Seabees,  292 
118th  Military  Police  Company,  366 
1144  job  series,  professional  commissary 
career  field,  248,  301  [pronounced  “eleven 
forty-four”] 

2nd  Continental  Artillery,  14 
2nd  U.S.  Division,  World  War  I,  Sales 
Commissary  #1,  124 

23rd  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  54-55;  two 
future  presidents  in  its  ranks,  55 
32nd  Street  Naval  Station,  unofficial 
name  for  Naval  Base/Naval  Station  San 
Diego,  California,  commissary,  137,  267; 
home  delivery,  219;  also  see  San  Diego 
Naval  Base/Naval  Station 
38th  parallel,  divides  North  and  South 
Korea,  208 

“360  Orders”  [an  automated  ordering  sys- 
tem], 429 

4th  Infantry  Division,  226 
5th  U.S.  Cavalry,  Troop  C,  84 
51st  Supply  Squadron,  U.S.  Army,  227 
55th  Quartermaster  Depot,  Ascom  City, 
South  Korea,  422 

55th  Service  Company,  U.S.  Army,  115 
6th  U.S.  Cavalry,  76 
6th  U.S.  Fleet,  258 

65th  U.S.  Infantry,  dining  in  the  field,  1 55 
7th  U.S.  Cavalry,  67,  75-76;  band,  77;  at 
Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  76-77;  and 
Garryowen,  77;  at  the  Little  Bighorn,  77, 
80-81,  86-87;  rations  during  summer 


campaign  of  1876,  87;  takes  part  in 
“practice  march”  with  experimental  con- 
densed rations,  76;  also  see  Custer, 
George  A.;  Custer,  Elizabeth  (Libbie); 
Custer,  Tom;  and  Mulford,  Ami  Frank 
[trumpeter] 

72nd  Division,  World  War  I,  commissary 
jn  France,  162 

8th  Air  Force,  231 

8th  U.S.  Cavalry,  76,  90 

80th  Division,  441 

83rd  Congress,  194 

9/11,  events  of:  see  September  1 1,  2001 

9th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  63 

A 

A-76  “Blue  Ribbon”  group  conference, 
318,  338;  Army  study,  339;  examines 
contracting-out  studies,  custodial  and 
shelf  stocking,  338-40;  at  Yuma  PG,  339 
A-76  analysis  study  at  Yuma  PG  and  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  339-40 
A-76,  contracting  out  what  would  other- 
wise be  a government  function,  318, 
334,  336 

A & P food  stores,  26,  35,  380 
A & W Root  Beer,  first  “fast-food”  fran- 
chises, 134,  149 

“A  Bill  of  Rights  for  Those  who  Serve,” 

332 

AAFES,  see  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service 

Abandoned  buildings,  used  for  commis- 
sary operations,  65 

Abell,  Airman  1st  Class  Clinton  E.,  437 
Abell,  Charles,  principal  deputy  undersec- 
retary of  defense:  against  “variable  pric- 
ing” for  DeCA,  515;  presents  medal  to 
Patrick  Nixon,  516;  to  chair  Defense 
Resale  Executive  Board,  516 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland, 
commissary  at,  439,  446 
Abolitionism,  26 


“Abundance”  of  Union  Army  supplies, 
56,  58 

Abuse  of  commissary  privilege,  185,  199 
Abuses,  alleged,  in  commissary  systems, 
248,  270 

Accardi,  John,  commissary  store  supervi- 
sor, Coast  Guard  Radio  Station  Cape 
May,  New  Jersey,  265 
Accidents,  liability  for,  242 
Accountability  system,  General  Hooker’s, 
63-64 

Accountants,  431 

Accounting:  in  Army  commissaries,  254; 
attempts  to  reduce  costs,  253,  260;  auto- 
mated system  for,  373;  cash  registers 
and,  468;  clerks  and  clerical  work,  139, 
144,  193,  196;  cost  of,  253,  260;  DeCA’s 
service  centers,  402;  functions,  426; 
methods  (for  DeCA),  discussed  by 
DeCATT,  381;  new  system,  223,  259; 
procedures,  259 

Accounts,  for  commissary  customers,  149 

/ 

Accuracy  at  checkout,  increased  by 
NRSO,  334 

Acids  and  acidic  foods,  52 
Acme  supermarkets,  293 
ACOS,  see  Automated  Commissary 
Operating  System  and  Air  Force 
Commissary  Service 

Acquia  Creek  and  Fredericksburg 
Railroad,  58;  also  see  Acquia  Creek 
Landing,  Virginia  [ modem  spelling:  Aquia] 

Acquia  Creek  Landing,  Virginia,  56-59, 
6 1 [modern  spelling:  Aquia] 

Acquired  immunity  deficiency  syn- 
drome [AIDS],  338 

Acquisition  Business  Unit,  DeCA,  412, 
448 

Acquisition  in  Government  Award,  497 
Acquisition  process,  commissary,  430 
Acquisition,  DeCA  Directorate  of,  355 
Act  of  March  3,  1909,  154 
Acting  Directors,  DeCA:  see  McGowan, 


John  F.;  Nixon,  Patrick  B.;  and  Page, 
Richard  S. 

Activation  and  headquarters  building  dedi- 
cation, DeCA,  369,  374-75 
Active-duty  commissary  patrons,  322-23; 
average  gross  income,  335;  children  and 
dependents,  335;  grocery  bills  allegedly 
“subsidized”  by  appropriated  funds,  295; 
at  closed  or  closing  installations,  434; 
families,  5,  48,  70-71,  74,  88-89,  98,  108, 
130,  138,  162-63,  169,  172,  178,  182-83, 
188-89,  196,  213-14,  216-17,  219,  238, 
247,  263,  269,  295-97,  307,  313,  332;  on 
Patron  Council,  435,  440;  possible  pay- 
ment in  dollars  to  substitute  for  com- 
missary benefit,  320;  uniform  used  as 
identification,  446;  also  see  Customers, 
commissary 

Active-duty  force:  case  lot  sale  brings  ben- 
efit to  those  with  no  commissary,  492; 
concentrations  of,  479;  size  of,  does  not 
correlate  to  sales,  295;  shopping  needs 
of,  463 

Active-duty  personnel,  192;  annual 
stipend  proposed  to  replace  commis- 
saries, 483;  AUSA,  332;  children  of, 
applying  for  scholarships,  463;  as  com- 
missary officers,  241;  on  commissary 
store  staffs,  241,  273-84;  active-duty 
managers  could  wear  controversial  Red 
Coat,  303,  306;  degradation/erosion  of 
benefits,  470,  472;  high  ranking  officers 
as  a percentage  of,  322-23;  Naval  per- 
sonnel shore  rotation,  279;  numbers 
shrinking,  483;  on-base  populations, 
438;  re-enlistment  decision,  138,  526; 
represented  on  Patron  Council,  512; 
spouses,  73,  138,  140,  142,  144,  159-60, 
179,  216,  218-19,  228,  241,  251,  253, 
272,  274,  446;  youth  of,  433 
Activities,  military,  258 
Acts  of  Congress,  see  Congress 
Adak,  island  in  Aleutians,  292 


2006,  FORT  EUSTIS,  Virginia  (opposite  page).  Kim  Williams  produce  work  leader,  shows  off  the  vari- 
ety Of  pears.  Dec  A photo:  Rick  Brink 
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Maas**  Brig.  Gen.  (Bvt.)  Charles  Francis 
II,  son  of  American  diplomat  Charles 
Francis  Adams:  46,  52,  62 
Adams,  Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  T.  “Tom,” 
USMC,  Chief  of  Marine  Corps  Services 
Division,  351;  testifies  to  HASC,  380 
Adana,  Turkey,  commissary  at  [Incirlik 
AB],  98,  232 

Adaptability  of  commissaries  to  unfore- 
seen events,  526 

Adding  machines,  in  commissaries,  181 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  commissary  locat- 
ed at,  454;  branch  store  at  Dhahran, 
Saudi  Arabia,  454 

Aden  harbor,  Yemen:  site  of  terrorist 
attack  upon  USS  Cole,  506 
“Adequate  commercial  facilities,”  267 
Adimon,  Thomas,  markets  Cream  of 
Wheat,  90 

Adjutant  General,  150;  office  of,  85,  335; 
memorial  division,  335 

Adkins  Diet,  502 

Administration  (Presidential),  changes  of, 
316,  526 

Administration,  of  commissaries  and 
commissary  operations,  253;  could  be 
funded  by  surcharge,  506;  in  DeCA  char- 
ter, 382 

Administrative  functions:  office  space, 
193,  253,  288-89 

“Admirals  and  Generals”  ploy,  202 
Adults:  supervising  children  in  stores, 

289;  tastes,  250 

Advanced  Commissary  Operations 
Course  (ACOC),  444,  474 
Adventurers,  in  colonial  times,  174 
Advertisements,  for  civilian  sector  stores, 
137;  in  Army  Times  and  Air  Force  Times, 
210;  in  Quartermaster  Review,  504 
Advertising:  for  alcohol,  326;  avoided, 
291;  for  cigarettes,  504-05;  costs,  131; 
creates  expectation  of  larger  product 
variety,  502;  by  industry,  179;  Marines 
advertising  on  paper  bags  and  register 
receipts,  311;  on  match  books,  262; 
national,  for  Jell-O,  118;  for  new  prod- 
uct, creates  a demand,  502;  prohibited 
for  commissaries,  182,  250;  targets  cus- 
tomers by  age,  gender,  and  occupation, 
505;  tobacco,  504;  also  see  Marketing 
Advisors,  U.S.,  in  South  Vietnam,  257 
Advisory  Commission  on  Service  Pay,  aka 
Hook  Commission,  190,  194,  205 


Advisory  committee  on  fiscal  organiza- 
tion and  procedures,  258 
Advocates  of  commissaries,  195,  197, 
202;  also  see  Proponents  of  commissaries 
AEF,  see  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
AFCOMS, Jor  most  subjects  under  this  topic,  see 
Air  Force  Commissary  Service 
AFCOMS  Owl  {aka  “Smart  Owl,”)  332, 
411;  also  called  Smart  Owl;  also,  see  Wise 
Potato  Chip  Owl 

Affirmative  Action,  DeCA  in  compliance 
with,  489 

Afghanistan,  military  support  teams  in, 
296;  Operation  Enduring  Freedom,  466, 
508;  Soviet  invasion  of,  335,  348,  369, 
424;  Soviet  withdrawal,  378;  U.S.  bombs 
terrorist  training  sites  in,  456;  U.S.  troops 
in,  assisted  by  DeCA,  473 
Africa,  commissaries  in,  233;  DoD  consid- 
ers redeploying  U.S.forces  there,  482, 
526;  increasing  importance  of,  482; 
operations  in  Somalia,  416-17;  tobacco 
use  spreads  to  West  African  coast,  504 
African-Americans,  63,  78-79,  474;  career 
opportunities  damaged,  79;  first  to  grad- 
uate from  West  Point,  78-79;  service- 
men, 109;  shopping  in  Panama,  109;  sol- 
diers in  Haiti,  123;  working  for  Union 
army,  63;  also  see  Minorities 
Afterthoughts,  commissaries  treated  as, 
216 

Agana  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Guam  [NSD 
Guam],  commissary:  186-88,  239,  293; 
sold  tobacco  and  soft  drinks,  307;  also  see 
Orote;  Guam  Naval  Base;  and  Naval 
Supply  Depot  commissary 
Age-targeted  advertising,  505 
Aggregate  concrete,  exposed,  289 
Aging  military  retirees,  419 
Agriculture,  U.S.  Department  of:  agricul- 
tural methods,  483;  health  standards  of, 
325 

Aguinaldo,  Emiliano  [ commonly  known  as 
“Emilio”],  1 17 

Ahearn,  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  A.  “Bud,” 
USAF,  chairman  of  the  AFCOMS 
Board  of  Directors,  365-66,  381-82 
Ahold,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
AIDS  (acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome, aka  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome),  338 
Air  assault,  upon  Iraq,  369 
Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  com- 


mencement address,  245,  261 
Air  conditioning  and  air  circulation,  in 
commissaries,  220,  261,  305,  483; 
unavailability  of,  144;  failure  of,  at  Subic 
Bay,  due  to  natural  disasters,  365;  also  see 
HVAC 

Air  Corps,  Army  see  Army  Air  Corps 
Air  fields,  all  services,  288-89;  commis- 
saries on,  288-89;  Seabees  built,  292-93 
Air  Force,  211,  304,  350,  375;  allows  sale  of 
Health  & Beauty  Care  items,  270;  alter- 
natives to  commissary  operations,  report 
on,  295;  assists  in  Operation  Just  Cause, 
361;  assumes  control  of  Army  Air  Force 
Commissaries,  192;  in  the  Azores,  451; 
centralized  commissaries,  372;  commis- 
saries and  exchanges,  347;  common  her- 
itage with  Army,  286;  contingency  oper- 
ations, 304;  establishes  commissary 
agency,  241,  331;  establishes  commissary 
career  fields,  civilian  and  military,  241; 
evacuates  pets  from  Iran,  297;  function- 
al review,  338;  getting  “too  big  a piece  of 
the  pie,”  356;  in  Greece,  185;  in  Iceland, 
188;  inception  of,  175;  installations,  404; 
operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm,  367-69;  Operation  Just  Cause, 
366;  personnel,  367,  375,  434;  phases  out 
Strategic  Training  Ranges,  438;  refines 
regulations  on  surcharge  expenditures, 
230;  reprograms  funds  in  1997  to  assist 
DeCA,  455;  spouses,  375;  subsistence 
operations,  416;  symbolized  by  color  on 
DeCA  Seal,  399;  troop  support  and 
troop  support  office,  303-05,  347;  sepa- 
rate service,  205;  training,  304;  uni- 
formed personnel  from  DeCA  trans- 
ferred to  Air  Force,  450 
Air  Force,  Department  of,  316;  Secretary 
of,  192,  245,  260-61,  512;  also  see  names  of 
specific  individuals  and  specific  bases 
Air  Force,  reprograms  funds  in  1997  to 
assist  DeCA,  455 

Air  Force  Academy,  commissary,  voter 
registration  at,  489 

Air  Force  Association:  Blue  Suit  awards 
and  Horn  of  Plenty  Awards,  437;  names 
Bill  Moran  “Civilian  of  the  Year,”  335 
Air  Force  awards,  presented  to  AFCOMS, 
306,  436 

Air  Force  bases:  commanders,  wish  to 
control  their  bases’  commissaries,  301; 
commissary  stores  on,  192-93;  also  see 


names  of  individual  bases 

Air  Force  career  commissary  specialist, 

military,  the  last,  454 

Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Office  of,  329; 
alternatives  to  commissary  operations, 
329;  recommends  transition  to  self-sup- 
porting operations,  329 

Air  Force  Civil  Engineers,  304;  Civil 
Engineering  Center,  332 

Air  Force  commissaries/commissary 
sales  stores,  192-93,  208,  252-53,  270, 
297-98,  312,  340,  430,  434;  accept 
coupons,  291;  alternatives  to,  329;  on  old 
Army  installations,  220;  on  old  Army  Air 
Corps/Army  Air  Forces  installations, 
288;  attrition,  324-25;  awards,  421;  Best 
Complex  award,  436;  and  Boxed  Beef, 
324-25;  Brand  Name  Contracts,  294; 
centralized,  372;  cigarettes  and  tobacco, 
291;  “commissary  professionals,”  351;  in 
CONUS,  217;  customer  savings,  340; 
customers  in  Europe  displeased  with 
brands,  quality,  and  prices,  269;  and 
DPSC,  294;  employees,  295  {also  see 
Employees);  in  Europe,  supplied  by 
DPSC,  294;  in  Far  East,  supplied  by 
DPSC,  294;  in  Germany,  260;  gum  and 
candy,  291;  Health  and  Beauty  products, 
253;  HBA/HBC  items  sold  in  increasing 
numbers,  291;  headquarters  at  Marietta 
Air  Materiel  Area,  Dobbins  AFB,  269; 
heritage  honored  by  DeCA,  421;  insecti- 
cides sold  in,  291;  jobs  lost,  324-25;  lim- 
ited in  number,  252;  line  item  limits,  271; 
numbers  of,  205, 213, 217, 253, 259, 286, 
300;  in  old  hangars  and  warehouses,  193, 
288;  overseas,  217,  231;  polishes  and 
waxes,  291;  price  comparison  surveys, 
337;  primitive,  193;  self-supporting  (rec- 
ommendation), 329;  sell  Skilcraft  prod- 
ucts, 251;  sell  soft  drinks,  291;  stock  list 
limited  to  2,500  items,  252;  supplied  din- 
ing and  troop-issue  facilities,  192-93; 
surcharge,  331;  no  tradition  of  central- 
ized commissary  system,  286;  Wee- 
Servs,  340 

Air  Force  Commissary  Division,  261; 
Commissary  Office,  Middletown  Air 
Materiel  Area,  Pennsylvania,  231,  253;  at 
Dobbins  AFB  (Marietta,  Georgia),  264; 
at  Olmstead  AFB,  Pennsylvania,  264 

Air  Force  commissary  military  person- 
nel: combat-eligible  not  placed  in  com- 
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missaries,  246 

Air  Force  Commissary  Service 

[AFCOMS],  23,  171,  215,  232,  248,  288, 
292-93,  298,  300,  304-05,  312,  314,  320, 

323- 24,  330-32,  340,  363,  370-71,  416, 
416/w,  436,  444,  728;  agrees  to  sell  U.S.- 
produced  soft  drinks  in  Europe,  341;  Air 
Force  Senior  Civilian  Service’s  world- 
wide Manager  of  the  Year  award,  474;  all 
employees  would  have  a DeCA  job  or  a 
buyout,  366;  Annual  Commissary 
Training  (ACT),  381;  attrition,  natural, 

324- 25;  Automated  Commissary 
Operating  System  (ACOS),  341;  auto- 
mated ordering  and  receiving,  333;  auto- 
mated shelf  space  management,  340-41; 
awards  given  by,  289,  306,  436;  awards 
given  by  Air  Force  to,  306,  436;  Ankara 
store,  232;  Barbados,  EOC  and  TFE  on, 
338;  “Best  Department”  awards,  436; 
“Best  Large  Store”  awards,  306,  400; 
Board  of  Directors,  300,  331,  365-66, 
381;  Bolling  AFB  store,  288;  California 
Region,  230,  347;  central  distribution 
center  in  Dhahran,  381;  Central  Region, 
357,  388;  civilian  workers,  305;  com- 
manders, 301,  336-37,  340,  350-52,  370- 
71,  378,  509;  commissary  career  field, 
295,  300;  commissary  construction,  366; 
commissary  officers,  346,  381;  “commis- 
sary professionals,”  351;  complexes,  306, 
337-38,  347;  computer  system,  world- 
wide, 304;  consolidation  into  DeCA, 
367;  construction  projects  passed  to 
DeCA,  439;  contract  operations  in 
Turkey,  318;  contract  with  NCR  for 
scanning  registers,  340;  contracted-out 
shelf  stocking  on  trial  basis,  335;  coop- 
erated with  TSA  for  CDC  in  Europe, 
302;  course  at  Eglin,  336;  customer  sav- 
ings, 308,  333,  338-39;  Dan  Daniel 
Awards  for  Best  Enlisted,  306,  437; 
deactivation  ceremonies,  375;  “Desert 
Shield”  and  “Desert  Storm,”  366-69; 
Design  Merit  Award  winners,  23,  303, 
305,  413;  directors,  449;  disestablished 
and  consolidated  into  DeCA,  306;  draw- 
down, 367;  Eglin  AFB  store,  281; 
employees,  305,  355;  EOC  at  headquar- 
ters, 367,  378,  381;  Executive  Officer, 
367-69,  384;  “fastest  cashier,”  469;  first 
customer,  303;  flag,  436;  formation  of, 
304;  “fourteen  years  of  leadership,”  382; 


first  “foreign  national”  store  manager, 
336;  “founding  fathers,”  287,  293;  gave 
away  surplus  meat  in  European  commis- 
saries, 341;  Grenada,  invasion  of,  338, 
367;  Gulf  War,  366-69,  384;  heraldry, 
314;  implementation  plan,  330;  key  per- 
sonnel become  DeCA  Directors,  357;  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  Awards,  306;  large 
AFCOMS  sign  painted  on  commissary 
wall,  348-49;  last  Board  of  Directors 
meeting,  381;  local  national  store  manag- 
er, first,  311,  337;  market  basket  survey, 
333,  338-39;  military  commissary  man- 
agers wearing  the  Red  Coat,  342;  military 
staff,  305;  morale  declines  during  transi- 
tion to  DeCA,  362-63;  most  employees 
did  not  need  to  move,  356;  motto,  306, 
481;  new  commissaries,  305,  366; 
newsletter,  332;  North  Central  Region, 
347;  Northeast  Region,  380;  numbers  of 
stores,  305;  in  Okinawa,  410-11;  opens 
commissaries,  386;  opposes  consolida- 
tion proposed  by  Jones  Commission, 
350,  380;  provided  MREs  and  rations, 

305,  384;  Order  of  the  Sword,  371,  376, 
378;  Organizational  Excellence  Award, 

306,  436;  origins  of,  303;  Outstanding 
Unit  Award,  306,  436;  Pacific  Region 
commander,  411;  personnel,  350,  382; 
personnel  leaving  for  DeCA,  366,  382; 
personnel  in  Saudi  Arabia,  367-68;  pri- 
mary mission,  303;  Prime  BEEF,  Prime 
FARE,  and  Prime  RIBS,  304,  336;  Prime 
FARE  Rodeo  competition,  304,  314, 
380;  Red  Coats  for  managers,  278,  306, 
342;  region  commanders’  and  directors’ 
conference,  380;  region  offices,  331; 
regions,  306,  347;  reorganizations,  347; 
represented  on  JSCC,  315;  scanning, 
337;  seal,  symbolism  of,  314;  Separate 
Operating  Agency  (SOA),  331;  ships 
rations  to  Saudi  Arabia,  367;  “Smart 
Owl,”  332,  411;  supplies  subsistence, 
367,  384;  survey  of  active-duty  patrons, 
335;  Tactical  Field  Exchange  (TFE),  304, 
368;  trained  managers  of  TFEs  for 
Desert  Storm/Shield,  368;  transition 
into  DeCA,  365-66;  troop  support  mis- 
sion goes  to  DeCA,  408;  troop  support 
office,  303-05,  347,  384;  in  United 
Kingdom,  313,  474;  Vance  AFB  store 
opened,  445;  veterinary  corps  estab- 
lished, 441;  wants  to  be  lead  agency  in 


consolidated  commissary  system,  380; 
Wee-Servs,  288,  305-06,  340-41,  481; 
“We  Serve  Where  You  Serve,”  306,  481; 
workforce  skeptical  of  DeCA,  366; 
worldwide  computer  system,  304;  ‘Wear 
of  the  Customer,”  379;  also  see  names  of 
commanders  and  key  personnel 
Air  Force  Commissary  Service  headquar- 
ters building:  on  “East  Kelly,”  annex  of 
Kelly  AFB,  Texas,  298,  300,  303,  331, 
347, 356-57,  367, 375,  381 , 402;  becomes 
DeCA  Midwest  Region  Headquarters, 
356-57;  housed  DeCA  West  Service 
Center,  402;  wiring  problems,  355 
Air  Force  Commissary  Stores  Branch,  in 
Air  Force  Services  Office,  Philadelphia, 
286;  adjunct  of  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command,  286 

Air  Force  commissary  surcharge,  328; 
surcharge  fund,  253;  surcharge  rate,  266; 
also  see  Surcharge 

Air  Force  cultural  review,  339 

Air  Force  Defense  Working  Capital 


Fund,  454 

Air  Force  Design  Merit  Awards  and  win- 
ners, 23,  303,  305,413 
Air  Force  Engineering  and  Services 
Agency  (AFESA),  332 
Air  Force  Environmental  Health 
Service,  441 

Air  Force  Headquarters,  286;  Policy  Staff 
for  Food  Services,  192;  Supply  Support 
and  Services  Office,  286 
Air  Force  installations,  416;  also  see  names 
of  specific  installations  and  Appendices 
Air  Force  Logistics  Command  (AFLC), 
220,  230,  286-87;  worked  with  Air  Force 
Services  Office,  286;  Best  Commissary 
Awards,  230 

Air  Force  Major  Commands  (MAJ- 
COMS),  220,  230 
Air  Force  Manual  145-1:  252,  271 
Air  Force  Materiel  Command  (AFMC), 
192,  220,  253,  261,  300,  458,  462,  472, 
510;  headquartered  at  Wright-Patterson 
AFB,  Ohio,  300 
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Air  Force  Military  Public  Health,  441 
Air  Force  Minicomputer  Multiuser 

System  (AMMUS),  304 
Air  Force  Non-Commissioned  Officers, 

bestow  Order  of  the  Sword,  371,  378 
Air  Force  One,  Presidential  aircraft,  296- 
97;  Tehran  commissary  replenished  air- 
craft’s galley,  297 

Air  Force  Organizational  Excellence 
award,  306,  436 

Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit  award,  306, 
436 

Air  Force  personnel:  combat-eligible  not 
placed  in  commissaries,  246;  active  duty. 
Air  National  Guard,  Reserves,  and 
retirees,  eligible  commissary  customers, 
500;  in  Grenada,  305;  on  Guam,  203; 
Homestead  AFB  cleanup,  400-01;  in 
Japan  commissaries,  260;  in  United 
Kingdom,  313;  valued  commissary  and 
medical  benefits,  448;  wished  to  keep 
commissaries  unchanged,  448 
Air  Force  photographers,  443 
Air  Force  public  health  inspectors,  441 
Air  Force  recruiting  slogan,  444 
Air  Force  Senior  Civilian  Service’s 
worldwide  Manager  of  the  Year  award, 
474 

Air  Force  Sergeants,  Order  of  the 
Sword,  371 

Air  Force  Services  Agency,  Randolph 
AFB,  Texas,  409,  417,  450;  Services 
Division/Services  Office,  192,  209,  230, 
253;  to  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio, 
209;  1960s,  moved  to  Philadelphia 
Quartermaster  Depot,  209,  253,  286 
Air  Force  Space  Command:  requests 
commissary  at  Los  Angeles  AFB,  41 3 
Air  Force  stock  fund,  253,  260;  commis- 
sary division,  260 

Air  Force  Strategic  Training  Ranges, 

435;  missions  phased  out,  438 
Air  Force  studies,  22;  study  group  on 
commissary  alternatives,  295,  298 
Air  Force  Subsistence  Division,  302; 

subsistence  operations,  416 
Air  Force  Supply  Support  and  Services 
Office,  at  Air  Force  Headquarters, 
Pentagon,  286 

Air  Force  Times,  weekly  newspaper,  edi- 
torials, 213 

Air  Force  Troop  Support,  398;  trans- 
ferred from  DeCA  to  AF  Services 


Agency,  409,  450;  also  see  Troop 
Subsistence  and  Readiness  Division,  408 

Air  Force  Veterinary  Corps,  441 
Air  Forces,  numbered,  303 
Air  National  Guard,  Services  Division, 
417 

Air  stations,  supporting  Strategic  Training 
Ranges,  435;  commissaries  at,  379,  435 
Air  strikes:  British  and  U.S.,  against  the 
Taliban  in  Afghanistan,  508;  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  369,  384 
Air  University,  Maxwell  Field/ AFB, 
Alabama,  204 

Air  War  College,  commencement  address 
by  AF  Secretary  Talbott,  245,  260-61 
Aircraft,  civilian,  see  Airliners,  civilian 
Aircraft,  military:  combat  operations,  288, 
369,  384,  508;  crews,  313;  destroyed  by 
wet  volcanic  ash,  370;  newer  generation, 
145 

Aircraft  hangars,  transformed  into  com- 
missaries, 36,  145,  193,  231,  388,  494; 
also  see  individual  installation  names,  espe- 
cially Bolling  AFB,  RAF  Edzell,  NSY 
Philadelphia,  and  Sand  Point  [NAS 
Seattle],  among  others 
Aircraft  parking,  271 
Aircraft  Warning  Command,  posts,  and 
school,  226 

Airlift,  of  produce  and  chilled  goods  to 
Tehran,  296 

Airliners,  civilian:  hijacked  and  crashed 
when  passengers  fought  back,  465,  507; 
hijacked  and  intentionally  crashed  into 
Pentagon  in  Washington,  D.C.,  464-65, 
507;  hijacked  and  flown  into  World 
Trade  Center,  New  York,  464-65,  507 
Airman  magazine:  survey  of  commissary 
customers,  448 

Airmen,  married  and  single,  at  First  Term 
Airmen  Centers,  493 

Airship,  lighter  than  air,  see  rigid  dirigible 
airship  and  Zeppelin 

Aisle  selector,  364 

Aisles,  in  commissary  sales  stores:  blocked 
or  crowded,  96,  223;  diagonal,  at  Ankara, 
232;  with  directional  arrows  on  floor,  93, 
202,  224;  long,  98,  220;  one-way,  223-24, 
289;  narrow,  96,  288-89,  291,  314,  442; 
“never-ending,”  220;  numbers  of,  112; 
wider,  165,  223,  488 
Aja  Port,  Naha  harbor,  Okinawa,  692 
Akita,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop,  177,  238 


ALA,  see  American  Logistics  Association 
Alabama,  state  of:  commissaries  in,  306, 
308,  340-41,  386,  401,  425,  475;  USCG 
exchange  and  commissary,  404;  damaged 
by  Hurricane  Katrina,  517;  secedes  from 
the  Union,  35;  also  see  names  of  specific 
military  installations  located  in  Alabama 
Alameda  Naval  Air  Station,  California 
[NAS  Alameda],  commissary:  424 fn; 
closed  and  reopened,  290;  filming  Yours, 
Mine,  and  Ours  in  commissary,  216-17, 
269 

Alamo,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas:  capture  by 
Santa  Anna,  25,  31 

Alaska,  state  of,  bases  or  commissaries  in, 
153,  205-06,  217,  258,  267,  290,  292, 
321,  347,  404-05,  410,  434,  450,  711; 
commissary  and  exchange  trains  in,  177; 
4th  Infantry  Division  in,  226;  also  see 
Adak;  Aleutian  Islands;  Atm;  and  names 
of  specific  military  installations  in 
Alaska 

Alaska  pipeline  [ officially , Trans  Alaska 
Pipeline],  292 
Albany,  New  York,  30 
Albers  Super  Market,  Cincinnati,  131,  153 
Albertson’s,  purchases  American  store 
chain  in  California,  457 
Alcohol,  rubbing,  81 

Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms, 
Bureau  of  [ATF],  447 
Alcoholic  beverages,  5-6,  17,  22,  62,  81; 
allowed  at  canteens,  90,  123;  disruptive, 
505;  DoD  to  study  effects  on  readiness 
and  military  families,  341;  at  exchanges, 
123;  prohibited  at  canteens,  88-89;  pro- 
hibited for  sale  in  commissaries,  291, 
326-27;  prohibited  to  sell  to  enlisted  on 
posts  in  “dry”  states  or  territories,  90; 
sold  in  civilian  supermarkets,  291;  sold  in 
exchanges,  327;  sutlers  forbidden  to  sell 
during  Civil  War,  50;  also  see  Beer;  Liquor; 
and  Whiskey 

Alconbury,  see  RAF  Alconbury 
Alcoves,  in-store,  514 
Aldren,  Edwin  “Buzz,”  astronaut,  second 
man  on  the  moon,  271 
Aleutian  Islands,  292,  347,  404-05;  also  see 
Adak;  Attu;  Buldir  Island;  Dutch 
Harbor;  Kodiak 

Alexandria,  Virginia:  Cameron  Station, 
254,  265,  354;  DLA  and  DSA,  265,  354; 
QM  Field  Office  in,  212 


Alferez,  Al,  store  director  in  Germany,  282 
Algeria:  American  families,  commissaries, 
and  installations  in,  183,  233;  also  see 
names  of  specific  installations 
Alkire,  M.  Gary,  Maj.  Gen.,  4th  AFCOMS 
commander,  304-06,  340,  346;  believed 
funding  cuts  would  erode  benefit,  371; 
disbelieved  Jones  Commission  savings 
figures,  371;  feared  consolidation  would 
begin  the  benefit’s  demise,  371;  felt 
DeCA  HQ  needed  more  than  300  peo- 
ple, 371;  foresaw  computer  system 
wouldn’t  be  ready  for  DeCA’s  opening 
day,  371;  “Head  Bagger,”  371;  promoted 
from  Brig.  Gen.,  340;  as  2nd  Lieutenant, 
23;  personal  interest  in  F.  E.  Warren 
AFB  commissary,  23;  persuasiveness, 
304;  popular,  371,  378;  predicted 
Congress  would  take  DeCA’s  savings 
“off  the  top,”  371;  presented  Order  of 
the  Sword  by  AFCOMS  NCOs,  371, 
378;  retires,  379;  supported  Total  Quality 
Management,  371;  testifies  to  House 
Armed  Services  Readiness  Subcommit- 
tee MWR  panel,  343;  thought  DeCA’s 
district  offices  wouldn’t  last,  371;  took 
personal  interest  in  troops’  welfare,  371 
All  ranks,  could  purchase  goods  “at  cost” 
from  commissary  storehouses  [1867], 
500 

“All  sales  are  final,”  antiquated  rule,  225 
Allbrook  AB/AFB,  Panama,  240;  served 
by  commissary  at  Corozal,  109 
All-civilian  store  staffs,  241 
Allen,  Gen.  Lew,  USAF  chief  of  staff, 
opposed  contracting  out  commissary 
operations,  318,  336 

Allied  nations  [Allies],  World  War  I,  112; 
World  War  II,  143 

Allied  Provision  Export  Commission, 

World  War  I,  126 

Allies,  of  the  United  States,  34,  348,  369, 
385;  furnished  tobacco  by  USA,  504; 
USA  hopes  they  will  assume  more 
responsibility  in  defending  Europe,  348 
All-male  store  staffs:  commissary  front 
end,  245;  military  posts,  469 
Allman,  Maj.  Clesson  G.,  USA,  367-68, 
384;  AFCOMS  executive  officer,  led 
AFCOMS’  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm 
efforts 

Allotment  checks,  223 

Allowance,  added  to  price  for  spoilage  and 
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shrinkage,  425 
Allred,  Carroll,  293 

Allspice,  on  first  official  commissary  stock 
list,  71 

All-volunteer  force/military  forces,  248, 
257,  273,  285,  320,  471,  473,  476,  483, 
523 

Alpha-Beta  wholesale-retail  markets  and 
supermarkets,  California,  134,  138,  153 

Alphabetical  shelving  of  foods,  134,  138, 
153 

Alps,  Italian,  369 

Al-Qaeda,  Osama  Bin  Laden’s  terrorist 
network,  506-07,  515 
Alternative  logo  for  DeCA,  398-99 
Alternative  outsourcing,  472 
Alternative  stores,  435;  nearby  stores 
absorb  clientele  from  closed  stores,  479 
Alternatives:  to  Air  Force  commissaries, 
study  on,  295;  to  existing  resale  system, 
452 

Altus  AFB,  Oklahoma,  444;  commissary, 
455 

Aluminum:  cans,  201;  foil,  205 
Ambler,  Sgt  1st  Class  Javier,  Panama 
District  NCO  in  charge  for  TSA,  360 
Ambrosio,  Chief  Warrant  Officer  2nd 
Class,  in  charge  of  NCS  San  Miguel 
(Philippines)  commissary,  364 
Amend,  Capt.  R.  G.,  USMC,  Commissary 
Store  Officer  (1957),  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Hawaii,  242 

Amendment  to  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1909,  154 

“America’s  best-run  grocery,”  early 
DeCA  goal,  353 
“America’s  Breadbasket,”  70 
American  “melting  pot,”  292 
American  aircraft:  in  Berlin  Airlift,  175, 
205;  used  by  NATO  against  Serbs  in 
Kosovo,  458 

American  Airlines  Flight  77,  403/» 
American  ambience,  important  in  over- 
seas stores,  523 

American  Army,  see  Army,  U.S. 

American  Bald  Eagle,  depicted  on  offi- 
cial seals:  see  Bald  Eagle 
American  brand-name  foods,  178 
American  citizens,  465 
American  civilian  commissary  workers 
overseas,  evacuation  from  stores,  304 
American  civilization,  128 
American  colonies  [British  colonies  in 


America],  4 

American  consumer  economy,  250 
American  Customer  Satisfaction  Survey 
Index,  499 

American  embassy:  in  Athens,  Greece, 
184-85;  in  Tehran,  Iran,  296-97,  335 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  [AEF], 
World  War  I,  112,  124 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  [AFGE],  458 
American  flag:  sold  at  Marine  exchanges 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  368 

American  food  products  overseas:  com- 
missaries only  source  of  reasonably 
priced,  479,  482 

American  Forces  Network  [AFN] 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  474 
American  forces  overseas,  stabilizing 
influence  after  World  War  II,  175,  188, 
229;  redeployment  of,  482;  also  see 
American  ground  forces 
American  grocery  products,  sold  world- 
wide at  consistendy  low  prices,  471 
American  ground  forces:  in  Iraq,  51 1 , 
514;  also  see  American  forces 
American  hostages  in  Iran,  297,  336 
American  individuality,  499 
American  Internet  use,  454 
American  Logistics  Association  (ALA): 
becomes  a national  trade  association, 
486;  board  of  directors,  486;  Commis- 
sary Awareness  Team,  510;  convention, 
437, 444,  486;  Dick  Murray,  President  of, 
486;  hosted  “best  commissary”  awards 
program,  436-37,  444,  453,  486;  increas- 
ing role  in  commissary  supply  and  sup- 
port, 486;  name  explained,  486;  names 
Maj.  Gen.  Dan  Burkett  “Logistician  of 
the  Year,”  333;  names  Bill  Moran 
“Logistician  of  the  Year,”  335;  non- 
profit trade  organization,  486;  provides 
forum  for  military  and  resale  industry, 
486;  selects  Patrick  Nixon  as  President, 
519,  526;  Western  Round-table,  418, 
457;  also  see  Defense  Supply  Association, 
and  Quartermaster  Assoc-iation 
American  Lung  Association:  asks 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  to  have  commissaries  charge 
higher  prices  for  cigarettes,  326,  341 
American  military  families,  in  postwar 
Japan,  176-78,  188;  in  South  Vietnam, 
257 


American  military  personnel,  feeding  of, 
257;  also  see  Rations;  Subsistence 
American  Missionary  Association,  78 
American  National  Red  Cross:  person- 
nel assigned  to  the  military  overseas,  or 
living  on  CONUS  installations,  eligible 
commissary  shoppers,  501 
American  officers,  trained  at  West  Point, 
in  Mexican  War,  24 

American  overseas  possessions,  110 
American  people,  74,  105,  110,  198 
American  presence,  in  Europe  after 
World  War  II,  175,  188,  229 
American  products:  direct  shipment  to 
remote  locations,  466;  an  important 
“Taste  of  Home,”  523;  sold  overseas  at 
affordable  prices,  466,  523 
American  Retail  Federation,  195-96, 
212-13 

American  retailers,  would  not  or  could 
not  go  to  some  commissary  locations, 
471 

American  Revolution,  2-4,  10,  13,  16,  20- 
21,  174,  408 

American  sailors,  see  Navy,  U.S. 

American  school  in  Tehran,  297 
American  service  personnel,  257;  over- 
seas, and  tobacco,  504;  also  see  Afnerican 
soldiers,  American  sailors,  American 
troops,  etc.,  throughout 
American  shopping  habits,  250 
American  soldiers:  going  to  Greece,  185; 
killed  in  Somalia,  445;  well-fed  in 
Vietnam,  256;  World  War  I eating  habits, 
114;  also  see  Army,  U.S.,  and  names  of 
various  conflicts,  e.g.,  Civil  War,  Mexican 
War,  and  Revolution 

American  store  chain,  purchased  by 
Albertson’s,  457 

American  taxpayers,  136,  191,  202,  246, 
263 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Global  Information  Solutions,  awarded 
DeCA’s  POS-M  contract,  453 
American  troops,  in  Iraq  and  the  Middle 
East,  511;  in  Somalia,  445;  in  Vietnam, 
256-57 

Americans:  African-American/Black,  63, 
78-79,  109,  114,  123,  474;  casualties  in 
car  bomb  attack,  Rhein-Main  AB,  341; 
disillusioned  with  interventionist  poli- 
cies, 285;  as  foreigners  in  other  coun- 
tries, 296-97;  few  foresaw  downfall  of 


Berlin  Wall,  369;  in  Iran,  296-97,  322; 
Native  Americans,  114;  “our  favorite 
Americans”  in  Tehran,  296;  overseas, 
114;  taken  hostage  in  Tehran,  297,  335; 
in  uniform,  182,  214;  White,  114;  wor- 
ried about  Sputnik  and  Soviets,  262 
American-Soviet  relations,  175 
“An  Army  travels  on  its  stomach,”  81 
Analysis  and  Reconciliation  Business 
Unit,  DeCA,  412,  448 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  405,  522 
Anchorage  Area,  Alaska,  commissary,  45, 
434;  replaces  Elmendorf  and  Fort 
Richardson  stores,  711 
Ancient  armies,  sales  of  food  to,  6 
Ancient  oven  & technology,  in  Roman 
bakery,  left  in  situ,  478 
Ancient  wells,  478 

Ancon,  Panama,  PCC  Commissary,  109; 

cash  only  policy  at,  209 
Anconetani,  Tong,  516 
Andersen  AB,  Guam,  164,  188,  203,  236, 
239,  442,  444,  456;  AFCOMS’  first  cus- 
tomer, 303,  331;  commissary,  236,  239, 
456;  commissary  damaged  by  Typhoon 
Pongsona,  511;  commissary  “one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,”  236;  evacuees  from 
natural  disaster  in  Philippines  flown  to, 
365;  murder/robbery  [of  commissary 
funds],  442,  444;  telephone  ordering  sys- 
tem and  warehouse,  239 
Anderson,  Bob,  431 

Anderson,  Jack,  syndicated  columnist,  321 
Anderson,  Maj.  C.  H.,  commissary  store 
officer,  Scott  AFB,  277 
Andersonville  prisoner  of  war  camp, 
Georgia,  59 

Andrews,  Robyn,  bakery  employee  at 
Hahn  AB,  168 

Andrews  AFB,  Maryland:  Air  National 
Guard  Services  Division,  417;  commis- 
sary closure  considered,  217;  commis- 
sary fire,  216 

Andrews  Barracks,  West  Berlin,  commis- 
sary, 183,  229 
Angostura  bitters,  31 
Animal  diseases  and  medical  care,  by 

veterinary  personnel,  441 
Ankara  AS/American  Support  Facility, 
Ankara,  Turkey:  American  compound, 
in  Kizilay  district,  downtown,  232; 
bombing  in,  379;  commissary,  37,  163, 
231-32,  439,  443;  commissary  and 
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exchange,  232;  commissary  closed,  288; 
diagonal  aisles,  232;  new  commissary, 
439;  TUSLOG  Detachment,  37 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  33 
Annexation,  of  Texas,  25 
Annexes,  commissary,  286,  661;  began  to 
disappear,  481;  completely  self-service, 
480;  counted,  or  not  counted,  as  sepa- 
rate stores,  286;  “ideal”  annexes/branch- 
es, 480-81;  in  Japan,  480-81;  Midway 
Island  community  store  (at  MCB  Quan- 
tico,  Virginia),  480;  multiple  annexes  on 
large  bases,  480;  numbers  of,  260;  at 
Sagamihara,  Japan,  480-81;  also  see 
Branch  commissaries,  Neighborhood 
stores,  Store  annexes,  and  names  of  spe- 
cific commissary  locations 
Anniversaries:  commissaries’  140th,  502; 

DeCA’s  10th,  508;  DeCA’s  15th,  518 
Annual  appropriations,  290;  Army,  123; 
command,  290;  installation,  290;  also  see 
Appropriations  Acts 

Annual  assessment/  certification/  justifi- 
cation of  commissaries  by  Secretary  of 
Defense,  195-96,  199,  213,  242,  434; 
annual  survey,  267;  recommendation 
that  it  be  suspended,  247-48 
Annual  case  lot  sale,  worldwide,  492 
Annual  purchases,  by  average  family,  196 
Annual  report,  by  Secretary  of  War,  29 
Annual  stipend,  suggested  by  CBO,  526 
Annuities,  owed  to  Native  Americans,  59 
Ansel,  Col.  Ray,  USA,  original  director  of 
DeCA  Northwest/Pacific  Region,  357; 
retires,  445 

Antarctic  bases,  293 

Anter,  Capt.  Peter  G.,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  177 

Anthrax  scare,  508 

Anti-American  sentiment,  of  Manuel 
Noriega,  364-66;  of  other  Panamanians, 
360-61 

Anti-commissary:  atmosphere,  193;  cam- 
paign, 199,  246;  lobby,  202,  246,  344; 
merchants,  in  California,  246;  organiza- 
tions, 195-96  publications,  195;  retail 
organizations,  195-96,  246;  quoted,  196; 
sentiment,  193;  also  see  Retail  lobby  and 
Retail  organizations 
Anti-communist  Greeks,  184 
Antietam,  battle  at  ( aka  Sharpsburg),  54-55 
Antietam  battlefield,  monument  at,  55 
Anti-German  sentiment  in  U.S.,  123 


Antigua  NEXMART,  450 
Antiseptics,  on  “embalmed  beef,”  104, 
117 

Anti-smoking  campaign,  Department  of 
defense,  326,  341 

Anti-terror  operations,  cost  to  defense 
budget,  466 

Antrim,  Rear  Admiral  A.  A.,  Supply  Corps 
and  OIC  of  NSSO,  205,  208 
Aomori,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop,  177, 
237 

Apaches,  see  Geronimo 
Apartments,  high-rise,  for  American  mili- 
tary families  in  Bitburg,  Germany,  378 
Apparitions,  tales  of,  in  commissaries, 
494-95 

Appert,  Nicholas,  12,  28 
Appleby,  Capt.  J.  USN,  NSSO 
Commander,  264;  promotion  to  Rear 
Admiral,  267-68 

Apples,  dried,  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized 
sales  list,  61;  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list,  71;  in  daily  ration,  134,  151 
Apples,  fresh,  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized 
sales  list,  61,  302 

Appliances,  left  behind  in  Iran,  297 
Applicants,  to  Scholarships  for  Military 
Children  463 

Appomattox  Court  House,  Virginia,  65 
Appropriated  funds:  activities  financed  by, 
290;  allegedly  used  to  “subsidize  military 
grocery  bills,”  295;  attacks  upon  using 
these  funds  to  “subsidize”  grocery  pur- 
chases, 329;  BXMart  and  ComEx  save 
appropriated  dollars,  440;  consolidation 
might  reduce  dependency  upon,  335;  if 
discontinued,  315-16;  impact  of,  452; 
not  used  for  building  or  repairing  com- 
missaries, 425;  not  used  for  exchanges  or 
canteens,  90;  operating  and  transporta- 
tion costs  overseas,  193;  operating  costs 
funded  by,  466;  reapplied  to  improve 
overall  benefit,  435;  reduced  costs  to, 
projected,  451;  saved  by  commissary 
consolidation,  348;  savings  (projected)  if 
commissaries  merged  with  exchanges, 
451;  support  for  commissaries,  334 
Appropriations  Acts,  193,  209,  212-13, 
242,  261,  455;  refunds  money  previously 
taken  from  DeCA  (based  upon  project- 
ed PBO  savings  that  were  never 
approved),  455;  also  see  Army  appropria- 
tions acts.  Department  of  Defense 


appropriations  acts,  and  Naval  appropri- 
ations acts 

Appropriations  bill  rider,  213,  242 
Appropriations  committees,  congres- 
sional, 261 

Aquadilla,  Puerto  Rico,  Coast  Guard 
exchange  and  commissary,  404 
Aqueduct,  New  York  City,  32 
Aquia  Creek  and  Fredericksburg  Rail- 
road, 58,  61;  also  see  Aquia  Creek 
Landing,  Virginia  [ old  spelling:  Acquia] 
Aquia  Creek  Landing,  Virginia,  Union 
supply  depot  at,  56-59,  61  [old  spelling: 
Acquia] 

Arabs,  367;  condemn  Iraqi  invasion  of 
Kuwait,  381 
A-ration,  154,  156 

Archaeological  finds,  Roman  era  and  ear- 
lier, on  site  of  Naples/Gricagnano  com- 
missary, 478 
Arched  doorways,  23 
Architecture,  commissary:  to  blend  with 
installations’  architectural  themes,  305- 
06;  features,  22-23,  230;  also  see  Store 
design 

Arctic  Circle,  commissary  near,  405 
Area  offices,  DeCA,  430 
Argentia  Naval  Facility,  Newfoundland 
[NF  Argentia],  commissary  at,  97,  189, 
439;  described,  240;  exchange  operation, 
240;  shipments  from  Newport  CDC, 
307 

Argo  corn  starch,  140 
Arick,  Brig.  Gen.  John,  USMC,  353 
Aristide,  Jean-Bertrand,  President  of  Haiti, 
409,  447 

Aristocracy,  in  America,  107 
Arizona,  state  of,  70;  acquired  from 
Mexico,  25,  34;  commissaries  in,  220, 
277,  280,  314,  318,  338-40;  Native 
Americans  in,  59;  also  see  names  of  spe- 
cific military  installations  in  Arizona,  e.g., 
Davis-Monthan  AFB,  Fort  Huachuca 
A rizona,  USS,  blown  up  and  sunk  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  156 

Arkansas,  state  of:  commissaries  in,  661; 
also  see  Fort  Smith  [in  Appendix  1 5]  and 
Little  Rock  AFB 

Arkansas  River,  posts  on,  22,  31-32 
Arlington,  Virginia,  79,  253,  264,  269,  347 
Arlington  Annex,  Marine  Corps 
Headquarters,  253,  264,  269 

Arlington  National  Cemetery,  79,  347 


Arm  & Hammer  Baking  Soda,  140 
Armbrister,  Trevor,  resurrected  “remote 
posts”  myth  in  Reader’s  Digest  article,  321 

Armed  Forces  Marketing  Council,  298 
Armed  Forces  Military  Appropriations 

in  1953,  202 

Armed  Forces  Recipe  Service,  269 
Armed  forces/services,  U.S.,  107,  137, 
526;  Congressman  Nichols  in,  WWII, 
183;  need  for  larger  permanent,  182; 
personnel,  213 

Armed  Services  Commissary  Regula- 
tion/Armed Services  Commissary  Store 
Regulation,  192-93,  207,  210,  255,  272, 
500;  aka  modern  DoD  regulation 
1 330.1 7-R,  500;  compliance  with,  210; 
helps  standardize  practices,  192-93;  1949 
version,  500;  standardized  stock  lists  and 
terminology,  207;  superseded  1949  ver- 
sion in  1971,  255 

Armed  Services  committees,  Congres- 
sional, see  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 

Armed  services:  commissary  customer 
savings,  340;  concessions  to  Philbin 
Committee,  207,  433;  discouraged 
smoking,  505;  inundated  with  mail,  302; 
Quality  of  Life,  483;  request  commis- 
saries be  established  at  new  locations, 
497;  request  commissaries  stay  open  on 
certain  closed  bases,  434;  a single  supply 
agency  [DSA],  254 

Armies  of  occupation,  U.S.,  in  Europe 
174 

Armistice,  World  War  I,  103,  114,  116,  127 
Armor  oil,  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized 
sales  list,  62 

Armored  forces,  U.S.,  establishment  of,  156 
Armstrong,  Neil,  271 
Army,  Confederate  (non-specific),  64 
Army,  Department  of  (U.S.),  see 
Department  of  the  Army 
Army,  North  Vietnamese,  257 
Army,  reprograms  funds  in  1997  to  assist 
DeCA,  455 

Army,  Secretary  of,  192,  512;  also  see 
Secretary  of  War  and  names  of  specific  indi- 
viduals 

Army,  South  Vietnamese  (ARVN),  257 
Army,  U.S.,  2,  3-6,  8-10,  13,  15,  18,  20-21, 
25-26,  28,  34-35,  48-50,  59,  63,  70,  80- 
81,  83,  88,  174,  207,  211,  296-97,  314, 
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336,  404;  A-76  studies  at  Yuma  PG  and 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  339-40;  active  duty. 
National  Guard,  Reserves  and  retirees 
are  eligible  commissary  customers,  500; 
Batde  of  the  Litde  Bighorn,  77,  80;  in 
Boxer  Rebellion,  106;  branch  commis- 
saries, 263;  budget,  91;  China  Relief 
Expedition,  106;  canteens,  134;  central- 
ized commissaries,  372;  commanding 
general,  89;  commissaries,  152-53,  231, 
254,  273;  commissaries  and  exchanges  in 
separate  buildings,  347;  commissaries  in 
South  Vietnam,  256-57;  commissary 
business  system,  354;  commissary  trains, 
176-77,  188-89,  206,  234,  238;  common 
heritage  with  Air  Force,  286;  commis- 
sary mission,  254;  contracting-out  stud- 
ies, 336;  contracts  with  Post  Traders,  81; 
CONUS  commissaries,  217;  dining  facil- 
ities, 271;  1876  campaign  against  the 
Sioux  and  Cheyenne,  80;  establishes 
commissary  agency,  241;  establishes 
commissary  career  field  for  civilians  and 
military,  241;  establishes  travel  ration,  87; 
exchanges,  152;  families  in  Japan,  175- 
76,  188,  207;  faulty'  coordination  with 
Navy,  104;  fear  of  bias  toward,  by 
DeCA,  356;  feeding  of,  49;  first  commis- 
saries, 153;  flexibility  needed  in  finance 
methods,  271;  and  Fort  Jay,  New  York, 
404-05;  garrison  ration,  148;  in 
Germany,  419;  on  Great  Plains,  70;  guide 
book,  94;  in  Haiti,  123;  headquarters  in 
Garmisch,  Germany,  229;  installations, 
404;  lack  of  modern  weapons,  104; 
logistics,  104,  314;  mess  halls,  271;  in 
Mexican  War,  18;  minimal  budget,  102; 
mission,  102;  and  Minnesota  Sioux 
uprising,  80;  officers  were  commissary 
benefit’s  first  customers,  500;  in 
Okinawa,  410-11;  overseas  commis- 
saries, 217;  Philippine  Insurrection,  1 05- 
06;  posts,  71,  317;  prohibits  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages,  123;  rations,  104;  recog- 
nizes importance  of  vegetables,  76; 
Regulation  31-200,  Army  Commissary 
Operating  Procedures,  255;  resale  sys- 
tem, 81,  301;  retirees,  list  of,  142;  seem- 
ing inability  to  provide  proper  food,  48, 
57;  size  reduced,  30;  soldiers’  eating 
habits,  114;  and  Spam,  134,  154,  268;  in 
Spanish- American  War,  104;  subsistence 
sales  stores,  120;  supplied  by  Mexican 


2006:  NEW  RIVER  , North  Carolina.  Red  and  white  onions  spell  “New  River  Produce"  in  a creative 
commissary  display.  The  proud  employees  who  helped  build  the  display  are  (from  left)  produce  manager 
Elizabeth  Myers,  and  storeworkers  Ed  Reagan,  Bill  Dooley  and  Mattie  Montanez.  Storeworkers  Zack  Chandler 
and  Don  Dunn  (not  in  picture)  also  contributed  to  the  display  effort.  The  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  New  River 
Commissary  was  named  “Best  Small  U.S.  Store”  in  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency’s  7th  Annual  Produce 
Merchandising  Contest  for  2006.  DeCA  photo:  Charlie  Covington,  New  River'store  administrator 


contractors,  18;  supplied  by  Santa  Anna, 
18;  supplies,  142;  supported  by 
AFCOMS  during  “Desert  Shield,”  368; 
surcharge,  331;  symbolized  by  color  on 
DeCA  Seal,  399;  tiny,  102;  task  force  on 
commissaries,  337;  transportation,  314; 
volunteers,  70;  War  College,  120;  in 
Vietnam,  257;  in  World  War  I,  114;  also 
see  Army  commissaries;  Army 

Appropriations  Acts;  multiple  listings  under 
Army,  such  as  Army  Food  Service  Center 
or  Army  Troop  Support  Agency;  and 
multiple  agencies,  corps,  divisions,  posts, 
etc.,  by  name 

Army  air  bases,  former,  220;  also  see  Army 
Air  Fields  and  Air  Force 

Army  Air  Corps:  establishment,  151;  at 
March  Field,  226;  requisitioning  chan- 
nels, 142-43;  supplied  during  World  War 
II,  156 

Army  air  fields,  288 

Army  Air  Forces:  air  crews  in  Great 
Britain,  313;  commissaries,  221;  commis- 
saries taken  over  by  Air  Force,  192,  205; 


personnel  in  United  Kingdom,  313;  uni- 
form of,  in  an  apparition,  495 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
[AAFES],  72,  205,  295,  298,  380,  393, 
401,  440;  agrees  to  let  AFCOMS  and 
TSA  sell  U.S. -produced  soft  drinks  in 
European  commissaries,  341;  command- 
ers, 509;  cooperative  efforts  with  DeCA 
and  NEXCOM,  445,  447;  directors,  371; 
in  “Desert  Shield”  and  “Desert  Storm,” 
368;  grocery  orders  from,  for  U.S.  troops 
in  the  Middle  East,  511;  in  Kuwait,  466; 
magazines  sold  at  commissaries,  test  of, 
447;  memorandum  of  agreement  with 
DeCA  and  NEXCOM  regarding  tobac- 
co sales,  453;  possibility  of  absorbing 
Army  and  Air  Force  commissaries  in 
1970s,  298;  in  Somalia,  393,  416;  support 
“Operation  Touch  of  Home,”  466; 
RFID,  485,  488;  supported  by  DeCA, 
473;  tactical  field  exchanges,  466,  473; 
test  on  stocking  U.S.  pork  and  beef  in 
European  commissaries,  341;  also  see 
base  exchanges;  BX  Marts;  Marine 


Exchanges;  NAVRESSO;  NEXCOM; 
NRSO;  NSSO;  post  exchanges 
Arnty  and  Navy  Register,  10/n 
Army  Appropriation(s)  Act(s):  of  1865, 
51;  of  1879,  70,  88;  of  1915,  123;  of 
1916,  123;  of  1922  and  1923,  149 
Army  barracks,  22,  90-91,  130 
Army  bases  and  posts,  food  inspections 
at,  441 

Army  “cares  for  its  own,”  68-69 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  office  of,  318,  336 
Army  commanding  officers,  able  to 
establish  issue  commissaries  and  over- 
seas sales  stores,  200;  commissary 
responsibilities,  253 

Army  commissaries/commissary  sales 
stores,  69,  111,  135-36,  148,  176-77,  193, 
206-08,  254,  258,  312,  340,  430,  486; 
accept  coupons,  291;  awards,  421;  “base 
commissary”  versus  “post  commissary,” 
136;  brand  name  contracts,  294;  in  old 
cavalry  structures,  288  [also  see  Fort  D.  A. 
Russell  and  Fort  Riley];  centralized  man- 
agement, 301,  372;  cigarettes  and  tobac- 
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co,  291;  “commissary  professionals,” 
351 ; compared  and  contrasted  with 
Navy  commissaries,  137;  contracting-out 
studies,  336;  in  CONUS,  316;  DoD  con- 
tracting-out  pilot  program,  disallowed  by 
HASC,  507;  employees,  295;  in  Europe, 
183;  in  Europe,  customers  displeased 
with,  269;  in  Europe,  DPSC  supplied, 
294;  in  Far  East,  supplied  by  DPSC,  294; 
field  rations,  254;  garrison  rations,  254; 
gum  and  candy,  291;  health  & beauty 
products,  253,  271;  heritage  honored  by 
DeCA,  421;  HBA/HBC  items  sold  in 
increasing  numbers,  291;  history  of,  136; 
hospital  messes,  motor  transport,  and 
troop  trains,  254;  insecticides  sold  in, 
291;  issue  mission,  254;  more  commis- 
saries than  Navy  or  Marines,  186;  num- 
bers of,  217,  286,  300;  overall  mission, 
254;  in  old  stables  and  storehouses,  17, 
22-23,  36,  42,  46,  55-56,  63,  65,  69,  72- 
73,  92-93,  138-39,  159,  183,  193;  in 
Panama,  301,  366;  polishes  and  waxes, 
291;  providing  subsistence,  254;  reor- 
ganization into  regional  operations,  301; 
sale  of  subsistence  items,  254;  sales  mis- 
sion, “typical,”  136,  150;  sales  mission 
“secondary,”  254;  soap  and  shaving 
cream,  271;  soft  drinks  sold  in,  291;  sup- 
ply ambulance  trains,  responsibility  of 
U.S.  Army  Subsistence  Support  Center, 
266;  in  South  Vietnam,  256-57 
Army  commissary  personnel,  combat- 
eligible  not  placed  in  commissaries,  246; 
views  concerning  Air  Force  commissary 
personnel,  356 

Army  commissary  regulations,  209,  264, 
286;  also  see  Regulations,  Army 
Army  commissary  surcharge,  290,  328 
Army  Defense  Working  Capital  Fund, 

454 

Army  dining  facilities,  converted  from 
“mess  halls,”  255 

Army  Engineering  Corps  [ aka  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers],  27 
Army  Exchange  Service,  142,  156,  205 
Army  exchanges,  134,  1 36;  also  see  AAFES 
and  Post  Exchanges 
A rmy  Food  Program  Digest,  330 
Army  Food  Service,  Connelly  Awards  for 
excellence  in,  269-70 

Army  Food  Service  Center,  formerly 
Army  Subsistence  Center,  255,  268-69, 


272,  300 

Army  installations,  416;  also  see  names  of 
specific  installations 

Army  logistical  system,  World  War  II, 
156 

Army  Logistics  Center,  food  service 
transferred  to,  370,  379 
Army  management  of  “single  manager” 
capabilities,  food  and  clothing,  including 
food  for  commissaries,  245 
Army  Materiel  Command,  416;  TSA 
directorate  of  clothing  and  services 
moves  to,  380 

Army  Medical  Corps:  food  inspection 
duties,  441 

Army  members  of  the  Defense 
Commissary  Board,  375 
Army  mess  halls,  converted  to  “dining 
facilities,”  255 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  54,  57,  65 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  49,  54,  63;  at 
Acquia/Aquia  Creek  Landing,  61 
Army  Office  of  Support  Services,  255 
Army  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Support 
Services,  Washington,  D.C.,  253 
Army  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  254-55,  262 

Army  personnel,  203,  434;  combat-eligible 
not  placed  in  commissaries,  246;  in 
United  Kingdom,  313 
Army  posts,  in  East,  139;  on  Western 
Frontier,  152 

Army  Quartermaster  and  Quartermas- 
ter Corps,  192,  217,  261,  416;  former 
buildings  become  commissaries,  220; 
supported  Air  Force  commissaries,  253; 
shift  from  direct  to  indirect  control  of 
commissaries,  254;  also  see  Quartermaster 
Corps 

Army  ration,  see  Daily  ration,  Ration, 
Rations 

Army  recruitment  services  office,  435 
Army  Regulation  31-200,  the  “bible”  of 
Army  commissary  officers:  255,  264; 
formed  by  consolidating  32  directives, 
255 

Army  regulations,  9,  15,  22,  30-32,  74-75, 
122,  149,  255,  264;  Army  Regulation  31- 
200,  “Army  Commissary  Operating 
Procedures,”  264;  consolidation  of  32 
directives,  255;  delay  in  publishing,  68; 
extended  in  1916  shopping  privileges  to 
retired  enlisted  personnel,  112;  included 


plans  for  prototype  commissary,  77;  of 
1913,  141;  types  of  field  quartermaster 
offices,  122 

Army  resale  stores  open  to  the  public, 
selling  surplus,  1 27 

Army  Subsistence  Center,  Chicago, 
Illinois:  220,  246,  253-54,  262-64,  266, 
268-69;  transferred  to  Office  of  Support 
Services,  255;  disestablished  in  1965  and 
redesignated  U.S.  Army  Food  Service 
Center,  255,  268-69 

Army  Subsistence  Division,  254;  com- 
missary branch,  254 

Army  Subsistence  Research  Laboratory, 
Chicago,  146,  154,  160;  also  called  Army 
Subsistence  Research  and  Development 
Laboratory,  and  simply  Subsistence 
Research  and  Development  Laboratory 
Army  supplies,  World  War  II,  156 
Army  supposedly  exploring  possibilities 
of  commissary  privatization,  517 
Army  surgeon  general,  enforces  USDA 
regulation  against  selling  British  and 
European  beef,  465,  506 
Army  surgeons  on  contract,  73 
Army  Task  Force  study  on  commissaries 
(1982),  301 

Army  Times,  weekly  newspaper,  199;  edi- 
torials, 213;  and  Military  Market  maga- 
zine, 266;  publishing  company,  258 
Army  traditions  and  customs,  258 
Army  troop  issue  facilities,  417 
Army  Troop  Support  Agency,  22,  40, 
220,  248,  255,  257,  262,  272,  294,  416; 
became  responsible  for  Army  commis- 
saries, 273;  commissary  branch,  286; 
commissary  career  field,  295;  customer 
savings,  308;  “fastest  cashier,”  469;  head- 
quarters building  (Weatherly  Hall),  286; 
included  laundry  services  and  issue  facil- 
ities, 255;  management  assistance,  257; 
multiple  responsibilities,  286;  in  Iran, 
296-97;  size  difference  with  Marine 
commissary  system,  311;  Also  see  Troop 
Support  Agency 

Army  Veterinary  Corps,  establishment, 
441;  made  executive  agent  for  all  DoD 
veterinary  duties,  441 ; officers  and  enlist- 
ed, 441 

Army  Veterinary  Services,  personnel,  441 
Army  War  College,  120 
Army’s  “NCO  of  the  Year”  gets  shop- 
ping spree,  510 


Army’s  “Soldier  of  the  Year”  gets  shop- 
ping spree,  510 

Arnold  AFS/AFB,  Tennessee,  commis- 
sary: converted  cafeteria,  220;  cashier, 
250;  cashiers,  287;  checkout,  250;  cus- 
tomers, 250;  description  of  store  in 
1965,  215;  1965  grand  opening,  215, 
250;  1982  state  of  the  art  store,  215;  and 
Air  Force  Commissary  Service,  215; 
Veterans’  Canteen  Service  has  partnering 
session  with  Coast  Guard  Exchange 
Service  at,  512 

Arny,  L.  Wayne  III,  associate  director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
National  Security  and  International 
Affairs,  323,  343 

Aromatic  bitters,  see  Angostura  bitters 
Arrows,  directional  [on  floor],  93;  “follow 
the,”  202,  224 

Arthur,  Chester  Allen,  21st  President  of 
the  United  States,  78-79 
Articles  of  Confederation,  9 
Articles  of  War,  5,  10,  11-13 
Articles  sold  by  commissary,  85 
Artifacts,  archaeological:  removed  from 
Naples/Gricagnano  commissary  con- 
struction site,  placed  in  museum,  478 
Asaka  [Osaka],  Japan,  commissary  train 
stop,  177;  later,  as  Osaka,  it  had  a regular 
commissary,  237 

Ascom  City,  South  Korea:  55th  Quarter- 
master Depot,  422 

Ascorbic  acid,  76 

Ash,  volcanic,  364-65,  370;  damaged  com- 
missaries and  warehouses,  364-65,  370; 
heavy  and  with  the  consistency  of  con- 
crete when  wet,  370;  killed  vegetation, 
collapsed  roofs,  370;  roads  and  runways 
became  impassible,  370;  wrecked  vehi- 
cles and  aircraft,  370 

Ash  cloud,  Mount  Pinatubo,  seen  from 
fifty  miles  away,  364-65 
Ash  fall,  Mount  Pinatubo  eruption,  364- 
65,  385;  heavy  and  dangerous  when 
mixed  with  rain,  365;  two  deaths  at  Subic 
Bay,  365;  shoveled  from  roofs,  365 
Asia:  commissaries,  in,  439;  U.S.  Forces  in, 
344;  also  see  East  Asia  and  specific  coun- 
try names 
Asia  Minor,  232 

Asmana,  Eritrea,  commissary,  233 
Aspin,  Congressman  Les,  443 
Aspirin:  in  HBA  and  HBC  category,  291; 
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not  sold  in  commissaries,  137;  progres- 
sively more  items  sold  in  commissaries, 
291 

Assassinations:  of  President  Kennedy, 
267;  of  President  Lincoln,  65 

Assault  upon  the  commissaries,  191, 
194;  by  Philbin  committee  and  the 
“hated  rider,”  242;  by  civilian  grocery 
industry,  179,  189 

Assessment,  annual,  of  commissaries,  see 
Annual  assessment/certification/ justifi- 
cation 

Assistance  to  military  families,  508 

Assistant  commissaries,  30,  51 

Assistant  commissary  of  subsistence, 

78-79 

Assistant  Quartermaster  General  for 

Operations,  262 

Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense:  Force 
Management  and  Personnel  (FM&P), 
414;  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs, 
295,  516;  Production  and  Logistics,  374- 
75,  414 

Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  351,  381 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  190,  207 

Association  of  the  United  States  Army 

(AUSA),  332 

“At  cost,”  “At  cost  price,”  21-22,  30-31,  35, 
46,  60,  71,  73,  81,  86-89,  91,  116,  161, 
242,  290,  500;  contractors  cannot  oper- 
ate “at  cost,”  319;  definition,  35,  71;  to 
enlisted  men,  60,  68-69;  geographical 
location  of  such  sales  was  not  limited, 
68;  stipulated  by  Congress,  71,  519 

Athens,  Greece:  airport,  231;  bomb  at 
downtown  store,  343;  commissaries  in, 
184-85,  188,  264,  439;  commissary  audit, 
185;  commissary  closed,  185;  clientele, 
184;  downtown  store,  184-85,  231,  439; 
“Dragon  Lady”  customer,  185; 
Hellenikon  store,  231;  E.  J.  Janota,  1 84- 
85;  Syngrou  Avenue  commissary 
described,  185;  Ladies’  Selection  Panel, 
264;  monetary  challenge,  185;  monetary 
losses,  185;  section  devoted  to  air  ship 
ment,  185;  visited  by  Joe  DiMaggio,  Hall 
of  Fame  baseball  player,  264 

Athens  Naval  Supply  Corps  School, 
Georgia  [NSCS  Athens],  commissary: 
attention  to  detail,  463;  mentioned, 
493/«;  new  store  destroyed  by  tornado, 
273 


Atlanta,  Georgia,  58,  78 
Atlanta  University,  78 
Atlantic  Fleet,  supply  officer  of,  145,  159 
Atlantic  Ocean,  27,  122,  231,  451;  British 
bases  in,  337;  commissaries  in,  439,  451; 
also  see  Argentia;  Azores;  Bermuda; 
Iceland;  Keflavik;  Lajes  Field/AFB; 
Newfoundland;  Terceira  Island 
Atomic  bombs,  dropped  on  Japan,  161, 
227;  owned  solely  by  United  States,  174; 
acquired  by  Soviet  Union,  178,  182;  also 
see  Nuclear  weapons 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  194 
Atsugi  Naval  Station,  Japan  [NS  Atsugi], 
commissary,  418;  one  of  four  Navy 
commissaries  to  sell  tobacco  and  soft 
drinks,  307 

Attack  upon  the  USS  Co/e,  by  terrorists, 
506 

Attacks  upon  commissaries,  191,  194, 
222,  241,  245,  248,  287,  334,  363;  bi- 
annual, 246;  by  civilian  grocery  industry, 
179,  189;  by  Congress, 

329;  by  GAO,  334;  “headline-seeking,” 
246;  “increasingly  aggressive,”  295;  by 
OMB,  329 

Attendants,  for  drive-up  service,  261;  for 
parcel  pick-up,  481 

“Attention  to  detail,”  making  commis- 
saries friendlier  and  more  attractive,  463- 
64 

Attire,  worn  in  commissary:  “acceptable,” 
225;  customer,  223,  225;  female,  223, 
225;  restrictions  on,  223,  225;  shirts  and 
shoes  mandatory,  223;  “unacceptable,” 
223 

Attitudes,  American,  474 
Attracting  new  commissary  customers, 
492;  attracting  recruits  to  the  military, 
248,  257,  285,  473,  476 
Attractive  commissary  facilities,  138, 
305,  464 

“Attractive  modern  store,”  138 
Attrition  (job),  “natural,”  324-25 
Attu,  island  in  Aleutians,  292 
Atwood,  Donald,  deputy  secretary  of 
defense:  establishes  DeCA,  351,  352, 
380,  382 

Augsburg,  Germany/West  Germany, 
commissary:  nursery  for  children,  196, 
224,  229;  fish  pond  in  store,  229 
Austin,  James,  353 

Austin,  Stephen  F.,  “Father  of  Texas,”  32 


Australia,  American  families,  commis- 
saries, and  installations  in,  183;  frozen 
meat  shipped  to  Philippines,  107-08;  no 
“Y2K”  problems,  462 
Austria,  American  families,  commissaries, 
and  installations  in,  183,  229;  two  com- 
missaries named,  229;  also  see  Vienna  and 
Salzburg 

Authorizations,  manpower,  possible  loss 
of,  338 

Authorized  commissary  customers/ 

patrons/  shoppers,  500-01;  could  use 
commissary  gift  certificates,  510 
Automat,  179,  203;  see  Horn  and  Hardart 
Automated  Commissary  Operating 
System  (ACOS),  AFCOMS’  scanning 
system,  306,  341-42;  installed  at 

Lackland  AFB  store,  342 
Automated  inventory  system,  Marine 
Corps,  287 

Automated  ordering  and  receiving, 
AFCOMS,  333;  DeCA,  510 
Automated  shelf  space  management 
program,  AFCOMS,  340-41 
Automated  Teller  Machine  (ATM),  in 
commissary,  514 

Automatic  scanning,  469  v 

Automation,  centralized,  in  Marine  Corps 
commissaries,  372-73 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes,  sold  in  San 
Diego  commissary,  151 
Automobiles,  130-31,  178,  483;  cus- 
tomers’, 178,  180-81,  481;  military  pur- 
chase of,  190;  parking  at  commissaries, 
210,  271,  481;  also  see  Cars 
Automotive  equipment,  operating  costs, 
286 

Autonomy  for  DeCA  Regions,  371,  402 

Autopsies,  33 

Average  commissary  customer  grocery 
orders  and  expenditures,  family  of  four, 
exceeds  private  sector,  499 
Average  commissary  customer  savings, 
family  of  four,  exceeds  that  of  private 
sector  271,  338-39,  499 
Average  commissary  sales  per  check- 
out/per employee/per  square  foot  (all 
exceed  that  of  private  sector),  499 
“Average  commissary  shopper,”  249, 
270,  322-23 

Aviano  AB,  Italy  [aka  Camp  Darby],  com- 
missary, 229,  369;  description  and 
specifics,  395;  “Best  Large  Commissary 


outside  the  United  States,”  395;  grand 
opening,  opening-day  crowd,  parking 
lot,  395 

Aviation  Supply  Depot,  Philadelphia,  203 
Avon  Park,  Florida,  commissary,  444 
Awards,  AFCOMS:  Mr  Force  Organiza- 
tional Excellence  and  Air  Force  Out- 
standing Unit,  306,  436;  individuals, 
civilian  and  uniformed,  437 
Awards,  Air  Force  Association’s  “Blue 
Suit”  and  “Horn  of  Plenty”  Awards, 
437;  Order  of  the  Sword,  371,  378 
Awards,  Air  Force  Design  Merit,  413 
Awards,  commissary:  best  departments, 
437;  best  merchandising,  437;  best 
stores,  410,  421,  423,  436-37;  ‘“Best 
store,  world-wide,”  436;  criteria,  421;  Bill 
Nichols,  Dan  Daniel,  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
and  Richard  M.  Paget  awards,  436;  also  see 
Appendices 

Awards,  commissary  personnel,  436-37; 
also  see  Appendices 

Awards,  enlisted  personnel,  436-37;  dis- 
continued, 453;  also  see  Appendices 
Awards,  given  by  DeCA:  EEO,  474,  489; 
merchandising,  437;  Most  Improved 
Commissary,  437;  Outstanding  Enlisted, 
437;  World  Class  Customer  Service,  418, 
437;  also  see  Awards,  commissary,  and 
Appendices 

Awards,  non-commissary  organizations: 
ALA,  armed  forces,  commissary  agen- 
cies, installation  communities,  and  major 
commands,  436-37 

Awards,  service  commissary  organizations, 
421,  436-37;  AFCOMS  Order  of  the 
Sword,  371,  378 

Awards,  “Special  Achievement,”  437 
Awards,  store-level:  Saigon  commissary, 
256 

Awards,  won  by  specific  commissaries,  see 
commissaries  by  specific  installation 
name  and  Appendices 
Awards,  World  Class  Customer  Service: 
input  from  customers,  418,  437;  also  see 
Appendices 

Awards  banquets,  DeCA,  436-37 
Awards  for  Commissary  Excellence 
(NAVRESSO),  436 

Awards  won  by  DeCA,  see  Hammer 
Awards  and  Presidential  Quality  Award 
Awnings,  on  Hill  AFB  commissary,  262; 
on  NCS  Stockton  commissary,  368 
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1970:  PATUXENT  RIVER,  Maryland.  The  store  at  Naval  Air  Station  Patuxent  River  featured  a 
drive-up  entrance  and  package  pick-up  point.  The  signs  are  indicative  of  store  individuality;  they  cleverly  refer  to 
two  characters  from  the  hit  TV  series  “Gunsmoke”  (Marshal  Matt  Dillon  and  his  sidekick,  Chester),  and  to  the 
store  manager  (Lt.  Bob  Dillon)  and  his  deputy  (Senior  Ship’s  Serviceman  Chester  Taylor).  Dillon  could  have 
been  making  a lot  of  money— he  was  a member  of  a family  prominent  in  the  Midwest  for  a chain  of  discount 
supermarkets  and  convenience  stores— but  he  had  reenlisted  to  help  improve  the  Navy’s  commissaries. 

Military  Market,  Army  Times  Publications 


Axis  nations,  229 

Azores,  American  installations,  families, 
and  commissaries  in,  171,  183,  188,  231, 
275,  402,  451,  499;  distance  to  European 
mainland,  451;  local  national  employees, 
275;  weather,  451;  also  see  Lajes 
Field/ AFB  and  Terceira  Island 

B 

B-2  aircraft,  “Stealth”  bomber,  153;  pic- 
tured, 467 

B-29  aircraft,  “Superfortress,”  food 
warmer  used  in,  160 

Babenhausen,  Germany,  commissary: 
closed  during  anthrax  scare,  508-09; 
powder  found  to  be  harmless,  509 

“Baby  boom,”  influence  upon  the 
Marines,  233 

“Baby  boomers,”  influence  on  marketing, 
250 

Baby  food,  201,  480;  high-demand  item  in 


Panama  during  and  after  Operation  “Just 
Cause,”  361 

Baby  items,  at  Naples/Gricignano,  Italy, 
478 

Baby  Ruth  candy  bar,  151 
Baby  seat,  on  folding  basket  carrier,  156 
Babysitting  service,  196,  202,  211;  also  see 
Children,  Day  care,  and  Nurseries 

Bachelor  Enlisted  and  Bachelor 
Officers’  Quarters  (BEQ  and  BOQ),  257, 
257 fn 

“Back  office”  of  comissaries,  included  in 
CARTS  technology,  485 
“Back  to  basics,”  452;  with  TQM  pro- 
gram, 403 

Backpack  bombs,  515 
Bacon,  14,  20,  29,  51-52,  55,  64,  70-71,  75- 
76,  87;  “breakfast  bacon,”  in  brick  form, 
76;  canned,  211;  on  first  commissary 
stock  list,  71;  for  officers,  70;  raw,  87; 
substituted  for  ham,  70;  on  suders’  sales 


list,  62;  in  ration  after  World  War  I,  134, 
151;  slab,  sold  in  commissary,  144 
Bacteria  and  Bacteriology,  12,  97 
Bad  Aibling,  Germany,  commissary,  433, 
512;  installation  closed  but  commissary 
remained  open,  512 

Bad  Kreuznach,  Germany,  commissary: 
customer  and  shopping  cart,  133,  221; 
front  end,  317;  selling  household  prod- 
ucts made  by  the  blind,  221 
Bad  Nauheim,  Germany /West  Germany, 
commissary  at,  204;  new  post  exchange, 
204-05;  described,  205;  various  shops 
within,  205 
Bad  publicity,  132 

Bad  Toelz  [Tolz],  Germany/West  Ger- 
many, commissary,  227 

Badalich,  , USN,  member  of  1 965’s 

Yokosuka  store  staff,  234 
Badge  [collar,  hat,  and  cap]  for  commissary 
sergeants,  82,  85 


Bag  boys,  180,  221,  223,  481;  also  see 
Baggers,  Carryout  clerks.  Carryouts, 
Page  boys,  Parcel  boys.  Tip  boys,  and 
Volunteer  baggers 

Baggers,  41,  164,  168,  180-81,  203,  241, 
262,  333,  717,  763;  and  Civil  Service 
Commission,  180;  exempted  from  being 
commissary  (and  government)  employ- 
ees, 180;  extensive  contact  with  patrons, 
180;  and  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  180;  female,  181,  and  in  photos 
throughout;  General  Accounting  Office, 
180;  as  independent  contractors,  241-42; 
and  Justice  Department,  180;  lack 
employee  status,  241;  lawsuit  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  435;  one  bagger  contracts 
meningitis,  518;  “privatization”  of,  418; 
Roth-Stone  agreement  (1978),  180,  333 
also  see  photos  throughout,  especially 
180-81;  also  see  bag  boys;  carryout  clerks; 
carryouts;  page  boys;  parcel  boys;  Roth- 
Stone  Amendment;  tip  boys;  and  volun- 
teer baggers 
Bagging  optional,  181 
Baghdad,  Iraq,  457,  518 
Bags,  grocery:  paper,  266;  produce,  95 
Bahrain,  Navy  Ship’s  Store  in,  466 
Bailey,  James  A.,  sutler’s  clerk  and  partner 
of  P.  T.  Barnum,  54 
Bailey’s  Crossroads,  Virginia,  62 
Bail-out  rations,  154 
Bainbridge  Naval  Training  Center  [NTC 
Bainbridge],  Maryland,  commissary  at, 
293 

Baked  beans,  53;  baked  and  canned,  89 
Baked  goods,  aboard  ship,  110;  in  store, 
143 

Bakeries,  in-store,  170,  269,  301,  424,  438, 
513-16;  self-service  in,  269;  unit  of 
Quartermaster  Corps,  1 1 2 
Bakers,  men  needed  for  ten-day  tours  as 
bakers,  75;  bakers  needed  aboard  ships, 
122;  bakers  needed  in  mess  halls,  122; 
Mike  Domitrovich  as,  292-93 
Bakers  school,  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
122 

Bakery,  ancient,  Roman,  with  oven,  478 
Bakery,  at  City  Point,  Virginia,  56 
Bakery  field  unit,  World  War  I,  112,  125 
Baking  powder,  in  commissaries,  137;  in 
ration,  104,  151 

Balanced  budget,  federal,  311-12,  323-24 
Balanced  diet,  in  the  Philippines,  106 
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Balboa,  Panama,  PCC  commissary,  240; 
became  an  Army  commissary,  40,  94, 
108-09,  302,  332;  coupons  replaced  with 
“cash  only,”  210;  “Gold  and  Silver”  and 
segregation,  1 09;  praised  in  Army  guide- 
book, 108-09;  turned  over  to  Army,  109, 
332 

Balconies,  in  Munich  store,  183 
Bald  Eagle,  depicted  in  NAVRESSO, 
NRSO,  and  Prime  FARE  seals,  314;  on 
DeCA  seal,  398-99 
Balkans,  188,  348;  civil  war  in,  442 
Ball,  Lucille,  actress,  filming  motion  pic- 
ture scene  in  NAS  Alameda  commissary, 
216-17,  269 

Balloons,  aerial  reconnaissance  and  obser- 
vation, 61,  118 
Balloons,  decorative,  396 
Baltic  republics,  348,  369 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  28;  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, 191;  subsistence  department  pur- 
chases goods  in  city’s  markets,  61; 
Quartermaster  Motor  Repair  Depot, 
Fort  Holabird,  145 

Bamberg,  Germany,  23;  commissary  at, 
452;  constructed  originally  for  the 
German  Army,  452;  located  at  Warner 
Barracks,  452;  wins  several  best  store 
awards,  452 

Ban  on  tobacco  products,  considered, 
252 

Bananas,  6,  202,  212,  238;  banana  pie,  202, 
212;  purchased  in  northern  Luzon,  237 
Band  saws,  for  cutting  meat,  221 
Bands,  on  post,  22;  at  Fort  Abraham 
Lincoln,  1877,  77;  commissary  grand 
openings,  386 

Bangkok,  Thailand,  commissary,  183,  239 
Bangor  Naval  Submarine  Base,  Wash- 
ington [NSB  Bangor],  commissary  at, 
383,  465,  511;  aka  NB  Kitsap,  Bangor 
commissary 
Banking,  190 

Banks,  in  mall  at  Gricignano  Support  Site, 
Italy,  477;  placed  inside  commissaries  as 
convenience  for  shoppers,  476;  in 
Truman  Plaza  community  center,  West 
Berlin,  229 

Bannister,  Winston,  455 
Baptiste,  James,  620 

Bar  codes,  read  by  “super  carts,”  132;  read 
at  register,  469 

Barbados:  AFCOMS  Tactical  Field 


Exchange  during  invasion  of  Grenada, 
338,  416;  Emergency  Operations  Center, 
makeshift,  during  invasion  of  Grenada, 
304;  proved  to  be  inadequate,  303 

Barbary  Pirates,  27 
Barbed  wire,  in  World  War  I,  504 
Barber  and  beauty  shops,  Bad  Nauheim, 
Germany,  204 

Barber’s  Point,  Hawaii,  commissary  at, 
233,  453 

Barbuda,  450 

Bargaining,  with  employer,  21 1 
Bargains:  at  grand  openings,  386;  hunting 
for,  216;  prices,  455 

Barksdale  AFB,  1 Louisiana,  248;  front  end 
[photo],  248;  commissary  grand  open- 
ing, 389;  commissary  officer,  334-35; 
“piggy  backed”  checkout  lanes,  248; 
such  lanes  compared  to  cattle  pens,  248; 
won  Air  Force  “Best  Store  Worldwide” 
award,  389;  won  region  “best  store” 
award,  389 

Barnes,  Pvt.  C.  L.,  USA  115 
Barns,  turned  into  commissaries,  22-23, 
160 

Barnum,  P.  T.,  partner  of  James  A.  Bailey, 
54;  “There’s  a sucker  born  every  minute” 
quote,  54 

Barnum  and  Bailey  circus,  54 
Barracks,  22,  90-91,  130;  Quartermaster 
enlisted  men’s  barracks  becomes 
AFCOMS  HQ,  300;  redesigned,  75; 
space  for  company  cooking  and  mess- 
ing, 90-91;  transformed  into  commis- 
saries, 36,  494 

Barrera,  Dave,  Commissary  Officer/Store 
Director  at  Kelly  AFB,  Texas,  336,  479 
Barstow  Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base, 
California  [MCLB  Barstow],  commissary 
officer,  242 

Barstow,  California,  322;  also  see  Barstow 
Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base  and  Fort 
Irwin 

Barter,  using  cigarettes,  116 
Bartlett,  Congressman  Roscoe:  Chairman, 
HASC  Special  Oversight  Panel  on 
Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation,  509; 
says  commissary  privatization  efforts 
had  “largely  receded,”  509;  successfully 
opposes  proposed  surcharge  realloca- 
tion, 511;  wants  to  protect  commissary 
benefit,  470 

Base  architecture,  commissaries  to  blend 


with,  306 

Base  closures  526;  also  see  Base 
Realignments  and  Closures  (BRAC)  and 
names  of  specific  installations 
Base  closures,  after  Cold  War,  CONUS 
and  overseas,  346;  due  to  BRAC,  478-79 
Base  commanders,  130;  have  control  of 
Air  Force  stores,  287;  of  Navy  stores, 
286 

Base  commissaries,  288-89;  differing 
from  post  commissaries,  136 
Base  dining  facilities,  192-93 
Base  engineers,  42;  and  ceremonial  keys, 
386;  open  temporary  store  at  NCBC 
Gulfport,  517-18 

Base  exchanges  [BXs],  73,  242;  in  com- 
munity centers,  228;  also  see  AAFES; 
exchanges;  Air  Force  exchanges;  Army 
exchanges;  Marine  Corps  exchanges; 
Navy  exchanges;  post  exchanges 
Base  housing,  144;  proximity  to  commis- 
sary, 438 

Base  newspapers,  290;  to  inform  about 
the  commissary  benefit,  492 
Base  populations,  dispersed,  480 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  [BRAC], 
230,  289,  348,  398-99,  429,  433,  439-41T, 
444,  456,  478-79,  482,  493,  511,  526; 
approves  merger  of  DeCA  regions,  497; 
BRAC  2005,  493,  517;  DeCA’s  BRAC 
program  manager,  514;  first  proposal, 
493;  possible  need  for  bigger  commis- 
saries at  some  installations,  517;  recom- 
mends closure  of  ten  bases  with  com- 
missaries, 493;  recommendations  sent  to 
President,  then  Congress,  497;  troop 
level  decreases  and  increases  at  various 
installations,  517 

Base  realignments,  526;  also  see  Base 
Realignment  and  Closure  (BRAC);  Base 
closures;  and  names  of  specific  installa- 
tions 

Base  support,  cost  of,  418;  also  see 
Interservice  Support  Agreements 
Basement,  commissary  storage  in,  222 
Bases,  military,  178;  closed,  346,  348; 
expansion,  142;  growth  of,  182;  hurried- 
ly constructed,  142;  large,  480;  leases  for, 
in  the  Philippines,  369-70;  new,  483;  pro- 
liferation of,  480;  with  commissaries, 
479;  also  see  Military  installations  and 
names  of  individual  installations 
Basic  Allowance  - Subsistence  (BAS), 


257,  257/5? 

Basic  Commissary  Operations  Course 

(BCOC),  the  first,  442 
Basic  daily  ration,  10,  49,  85;  unhealthy, 
49 

Basic  training,  226 
Basket,  hand-held,  for  shopping,  144 
Basket  carrier,  folding,  see  Folding  basket 
carrier 

Basket  counter,  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  1 38- 
39;  compared  to  cafeteria  lines,  139;  at 
West  Point,  1 39-40,  1 42,  1 52;  also  referred 
to  as  a Basket  shelf,  Basket  slide,  and  Bas- 
ket track 

Basket  shelf,  Basket  slide.  Basket  track:  for 
all,  see  Basket  counter 

Baskets,  hand:  see  hand  baskets  for  gro- 
ceries 

Baskin-Robbins  ice  cream,  205 
Batangas,  Philippines,  commissary  staff, 
107 

Bathing,  33 

Battell,  Brig.  Gen.  W.  R,  USMC,  242 
Batteries,  sold  at  “Deployment  centers,” 
511 

Battery  quartermasters,  53,  60 
Battle  Dress  Uniforms  (BDUs),  367 
Battles  and  campaigns:  the  Alamo,  25, 
31;  Antietam  (Sharpsburg),  54-56;  Battle 
of  the  Bulge,  501;  Chickamauga,  54; 
Chancellorsville  [campaign],  59;  Churu- 
busco,  24-25;  Cold  Harbor,  54;  D-Day 
invasion,  292;  First  Manassas  (First  Bull 
Run),  61;  Fredericksburg  [campaign],  59; 
French  coast,  292;  Gettys-burg,  54,  58, 
64;  Grenada  invasion/operation,  304; 
Lexington  and  Concord,  10;  Little 
Bighorn,  77,  80-81,  87;  Manila  Bay,  1 10, 
117;  “March  to  the  Sea,”  58;  New 
Orleans,  29;  Palo  Alto,  33;  Petersburg 
[siege  of],  65;  Pusan  Perimeter,  208;  San 
Jacinto,  32;  Santiago,  110;  Saratoga  [cam- 
paign], 13;  Second  Manassas  (Second 
Bull  Run),  56,  61;  Seven  Days’  Battles 
[part  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign],  56; 
Sharpsburg  (Antietam),  54-56; 
Shenandoah  Valley  [campaign],  59; 
Shiloh,  54;  Tassafaronga  (near  Guadal- 
canal), 238/5?;  Vicksburg  [siege  of],  64; 
Waterloo,  29;  Wounded  Knee,  90 
Battleships,  152;  also  see  names  of  specific 
battleships 

Bauer,  Dale,  Clark  AB  commissary’s  secu- 
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ritv  officer,  364-65;  golfing  with  son, 
364;  quoted,  365 

Baumholder,  Germany,  commissary,  302 
Bautista,  Command  Master  Chief  Mario, 
752 

Bavaria,  Germany,  98;  duchy  of,  419 
Bavarian  pork,  428 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  port  of,  97;  supplied 
stock  to  Argentia  commissary,  240 
Bayonne,  USS  (PF-21),  293 
Bays,  in  garages,  for  vehicles,  23 
Beach,  James,  620 

Beale,  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Jr.,  USA, 
DeCA  director,  392,  408,  412,  423,  437, 
439,  444-46,  450;  announces  retirement, 
457;  attends  grand  openings,  487;  civil- 
ian director,  408,  418;  sees  commissaries 
as  morale-boosting,  449;  on  the  commis- 
saries’ value  to  average  military  families, 
449;  director  of  DPSC,  408,  418-19, 444; 
directorship  of  DeCA  extended,  450; 
initiates  change  from  “Commissary 
Officer”  to  “Store  Director,”  465;  meets 
with  Maj.  Gen.  Swarts  of  AAFES  and 
Rear  Adm.  Kavanaugh  of  NEXCOM, 
445;  opinion  on  alcohol,  505;  opinion  on 
smoking,  505;  optimism,  446;  and  PBO, 
453;  retirement  from  Army,  419;  retire- 
ment as  civilian,  458,  462;  testifies  to  var- 
ious House  Committees  and  panels,  449, 
456;  also  see  Appendices 
Beale  AFB,  California,  commissary,  439; 
assisted  in  flood  relief,  341,  454;  cus- 
tomer savings  at,  333 
Beams,  of  roofs,  23 

“Bean  gun,”  aka  Rolling  kitchen  or  Field 
kitchen,  113,  126 

Bean  soup,  “as  good  as  an  ice  cream  cone 
to  a child,”  75 

Beans,  11,  52,  61;  baked,  53,  89;  canned, 
50,  76,  89;  dried,  in  ration,  32,  49,  61, 
104,  113,  134,  151;  Navy  bean,  21 
Beard,  Yollie,  cashier  at  NNSY  Ports- 
mouth, 282 

Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  Civil  War-era 
commissary  storehouse  operations,  65 
Beauty  shop,  Bad  Nauheim,  Germany, 
204 

Beck,  Marvin,  member  of  Jones 
Commission,  350;  DeCATT,  353,  359, 
362;  DeCA  Facilities  Office  and 
Hammer  Award,  421,  423;  quoted,  362 
Becknell,  Capt.  T.  L.,  Jr.,  Supply  Corps, 


U.S.  Navy,  189-90,  204-05;  first  officer  in 
charge  of  NSSO,  189-90 

“Becoming  more  businesslike,”  irony  of 
the  concept,  363 

Becraft,  Carolyn,  deputy  assistant  secretary 
for  personnel  support,  families,  and  edu- 
cation, headed  the  Defense  Commissary 
Advisory  Board,  446 

Beef,  21,  28,  70,  74,  222,  428;  AAFES  test 
to  stock  U.S.  pork  and  beef  in  European 
commissaries,  341;  additional  inspec- 
tions by  veterinary  personnel,  513;  anti- 
septics laced  into  meat,  117;  boxed  beef, 
324-25;  Bovine  Spongiform  Encephalo- 
pathy (BSE),  465,  506,  513;  British  and 
European  Beef  banned  from  commis- 
saries, 465;  canned,  117;  carcass,  113, 
266,  276,  278;  at  Central  Meat  Process- 
ing Plant,  Germany,  428;  chemical  odor, 
104,  117;  choice,  428;  from  Colorado, 
70;  complaints  about,  60;  concern  over, 
105;  corned,  11,76,  113;  de-boned,  113; 
with  disinfectants,  104,  117;  dried,  49; 
dried,  on  sutlers’  1863  authorized  sales 
list,  62;  “embalmed,”  104,  117;  “free,” 
325;  fresh,  11,  64,  75,  84,  86,  113; 
ground,  278,  428;  hamburger  patties, 
428;  hash,  113;  hinds  and  fores 
(hindquarters  and  forequarters),  222; 
“Mad  Cow”  disease,  465,  506,  513;  in 
Mexican  War,  18,  25;  mock  funerals  for 
(specifically,  for  salt  beef),  53;  at  overseas 
commissaries,  178;  preservatives,  104, 
117;  prices,  513;  putrefied,  104,  117;  in 
ration,  16,  17,  27,  32,  61,  84,  86,  104, 
113,  134,  151;  rancid,  104,  117;  and 
refrigeration,  70;  roast  beef,  114;  sales  of, 
down,  in  public  sector,  due  to  “Mad 
Cow,”  513;  sales  of,  up,  at  commissaries, 
possibly  due  to  prices  or  to  additional 
inspections,  513;  salt  beef,  51,  53,  55,  64, 
84;  Santa  Anna  supplied,  18,  25;  sicken- 
ing smell,  1 04;  sides  of,  1 1 5;  smoked  (on 
first  official  commissary  stock  list),  71; 
spiced,  428;  spoiled,  104,  117;  steaks, 
278,  428;  surplus,  325,  341 ; from  Texas, 
70;  tongue,  (on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list),  71;  “Uncle  Sam”  Wilson  sup- 
plied, 28;  United  States  beef  sold  in 
Europe,  465;  tough,  55;  in  Vietnam,  268 

Beer,  81,  87,  145-46,  159;  at  Dahlgren 
community  store,  222;  at  first  ship’s  can- 
teen (USS  Indiana),  82,  91;  sales  prohibit- 


ed in  commissaries,  18,  326;  spruce  beer, 
13;  sold  in  Fort  Benning  combined  gro- 
cery and  PX,  145-46,  159;  sold  in  Navy 
commissaries,  137;  at  San  Diego  Naval 
Station  commissary,  151;  also  tee  Alcohol 
Beilke,  Max,  deputy  to  Lt.  Col  Gary  Smith 
(USA,  Retired),  chief  of  Army’s  recruit- 
ment services  office,  member  of  DeCA’s 
Retiree  Council;  both  killed  in 
9/11/2001  attack  upon  the  Pentagon: 
435,  465,  507-08 

Beirut,  Lebanon,  suicide  bombing,  339 
Bel  Manoir,  France,  post-World  War  II 
commissary/ exchange  near  Paris,  233 
Belcher,  Col.  William  “Bill,”  last  TSA  com- 
mander, 372,  385;  DeCA  chief  of  staff, 
442 

Belgium,  29,  253;  American  families,  com- 
missaries, and  installations  in,  183,  402; 
Belgian  army,  68;  European  Commissary 
Resale  Item  Selection  Board,  270 
Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  U.S.  embassy  in,  98 
Belknap,  Secretary  of  War  William  W.,  76, 

80,  86-87;  escapes  conviction,  87;  feud 
with  Custer,  76,  86-87;  investigation, 
impeachment,  trial,  80,  87;  scandal,  80- 

81,  86-87 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham,  131 
Belle  Fourche  AFS,  South  Dakota,  com- 
missary, 435 

Bellwood  commissary,  popular  local 
name  for  Defense  Supply  Center 
Richmond  [Virginia]  commissary,  440, 
501 

Benefit,  Commissary,  see  Commissary 
Benefit  and  Benefits,  Military 
Benefits,  military:  being  curtailed,  198; 
being  degraded  or  eroded,  470, 472;  being 
threatened,  199;  commissary  benefit,  69, 
135,  172,  199,  216,  242,  245,  247-48,  262, 
266,  274,  399,  412,  418,  471;  customer, 
from  privatization,  419;  erosion  of,  348, 
470;  extension  of,  262;  level  of,  414;  mili- 
tary, 257;  package,  285,  472;  preserving, 
294,  418;  “top  non-pay  benefit,”  471;  also 
see  Commissary  benefit 
Benguerir  AB,  Morocco,  commissary,  233 
Benicia  Arsenal,  California:  mess,  123; 
post  commissary,  112,  123;  post  garden, 
123 

Bennett,  Oscar,  Panama  CDC  worker, 
killed  during  Operation  “Just  Cause” 
fighting,  361 


Bentley,  Larry  J.,  store  director  at  Fort 
Benning,  412 

Bentwaters,  see  RAF  Bentwaters 
Beppu,  Japan,  237 
BEQ,  see  Bachelor  Enlisted  Quarters 
Berchtesgaden,  Germany,  commissary;  98 
Bergstrom  AFB,  Texas,  commissary  at: 
carcass  beef,  299;  customer  savings  at, 
333;  opening,  299 

Berlin,  Germany:  Airlift,  175,  205-06; 
command  shopping  center,  183-84,  228; 
commissaries  in,  183-84,  317,  387;  East 
Berlin,  264;  Soviet  blockade  of,  175,  205; 
U.S.Army’s  Berlin  Command,  317;  Wall, 
264,  369;  West  Berlin,  264;  also  see 
Andrews  Barracks,  Berlin  Airlift,  Berlin 
Wall,  East  Berlin,  Truman  Plaza,  and 
West  Berlin 

Berlin  Airlift,  175,  205-06 
Berlin  Command,  U.S.  Army,  317 
Berlin  Wall,  264,  369,  379 
Berms,  earthen:  at  Fort  Jackson,  301 
Bermuda:  American  installations,  families, 
and  commissaries  on,  183,  240;  Naval 
Air  Station  [NAS  Bermuda],  commis- 
sary, 240,  337,  439;  became  NEXMART, 
240 

“Best  Commissary”  Awards,  289,  302, 
347,  421,  436-37,  474;  AFCOMS’  Best 
Large  Store  and  Best  Overall  Store 
awards,  474;  “Best  Commissary  over- 
seas,” 231;  “Best  Commissary  in  AFLC, 
1964,”  230;  “Best  Commissary,  Military 
Airlift  Command,  1966,  1967,”  230; 
“Best  Large  Store”  awards,  22,  400, 
421,  436;  “Best  Large  Store”  in  North- 
west/Pacific Region,  410;  “Best  Small 
Store,  CONUS,”  452;  “Best  Small 
Store,  Western-Pacific  Region,”  452; 
“Best  Small  Store,  OCONUS,”  321, 
436,  452;  “Best  Small  Store,”  23;  DeCA 
presents  first  awards,  444;  Eglin  AFB, 
280;  Fort  Greely,  321;  Livorno  (Camp 
Darby),  436;  Regional  “Best  Store” 
awards,  321;  Fort  Sill,  311,  302;  Tyndall 
AFB,  436;  also  see  Appendices  for  lists  of 
winning  stores  and  specific  installation 
names 

“Best  Complex,  Worldwide,”  AFCOMS 
award,  436 

“Best  Enlisted  Award,”  423 
“Best-fed  soldiers  on  earth,”  113,  126 
“Best  Merchandising  Award,”  given  by 
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DeCA  Marketing  Business  Unit,  437 
“Best  practices,”  472 
“Best  price  possible,”  291;  “Best  prices, 
period,”  for  military  personnel,  464 
“Best-run  grocery  chain  in  America,” 
DeCA’s  original  vision,  376 
“Best  Store”  awards,  see  Best  Commissary 
awards 

Best  Value  Item:  making  sure  prices 
matched  or  were  lower  than  those  at 
lowest-price  supermarket,  463-64 
“Better  Opportunities  for  Single 
Soldiers”  (BOSS),  provided  commis- 
sary tours,  493 

Betty  Crocker  (product  symbol),  149 
Beverages,  in  garrison  ration,  130;  sold  in 
commissaries,  137;  in  virtual  commis- 
sary, 518 

Beveridge,  Christy,  Navy  Region 
Southwest  ombudsman,  488 
Beverly  Building,  Virginia  Beach, 
Virginia,  new  home  to  NEXCOM  in 
1993:  445;  a rented  facility,  445 
“Beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the 
U.S.  and  Alaska,”  120 

Bias,  fear  of,  that  DeCA  would  favor 
Army,  356 

“Bible”  of  Army  commissary  officers: 

Army  Regulation  31-200,  255 
Bi-carbonate  of  Soda,  aka  Bi  carbonate 
Soda,  on  first  official  commissary  stock 
list,  71/5) 

Bicycle  tires,  326-27 

Bids  by  contractors  exceeded  costs  of 
running  the  stores,  339 
Biennial  Review  of  the  Defense  Agencies 
and  DoD  Field  activities.  Second,  382 
Big  Bear  supermarkets,  134,  153 
Big  Delta  Post,  Alaska,  commissary  at,  217 
Big  Horn,  USNS  (T-AO  198,  Fleet 
Replenishment  Oiler),  473 
“Big  Pantry,”  the  commissary  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  228,  235 
Big  Star,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
“Big  Stick”  policy,  106,  110-11,  119,  123 
Big-volume  stores,  313 
Bill  Nichols  Awards,  DeCA’s  Best  Large 
Store,  CONUS:  421,  436-37;  TSA’s  Best 
Store  awards,  436;  also  see  Appendices  for 
lists  of  nominees  and  winners 
Bill  of  Rights,  DeCA:  for  Customer,  345, 
399;  for  employees,  399 
Bill  paying,  DeCA:  adjustments,  406-07; 


backlog,  delays,  and  difficulties,  361-62, 
406,  418,  444;  company  representatives 
visit  DeCA  Headquarters  to  see  the 
process,  442;  getting  it  under  control, 
408,  427;  methods,  381,  402;  problems, 
361-62;  “Ten  commandments”  of,  407; 
training,  406;  volunteers,  406 
Bill  rollups,  406,  408 
Billing,  weekly  or  biweekly,  406 
Billings,  John  D.,  Union  army  veteran,  53; 
quoted,  accusing  government  contrac- 
tors, 54;  quoted,  defending  suders,  53-54 
Bills,  backlogged,  443 
Bi-Lo,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
Biloxi,  Mississippi,  and  the  Biloxi-Gulfport 
area,  496;  heavily  damaged  by  Hurricane 
Katrina,  496-97;  thousands  of  commis- 
sary-eligible patrons  in,  496 
Bin  Laden,  Osama,  416,  456,  506-08 
Bingham,  Capt.  Wheelock  H.,  U.S.  Navy, 
189,  203 

Bingham  Committee,  189,  203,  253,  270 
Bingo,  the  Cracker  Jack  dog,  125 
Biological  warfare,  defense  against,  441 
Birdseye,  Clarence,  134,  149 
Birthdays:  Commissaries’  140th,  502; 
DeCA’s  Tenth,  508;  Fifteenth,  518;  also 
see  Anniversaries 

Bischoff,  Leroy,  at  Scott  AFB  store,  181 
Biscuit,  Borden’s  dried  meat,  23,  35;  Navy, 
21 

Bismarck,  Dakota  Territory/North 
Dakota,  76,  80,  86 

Bison,  70 

Bitburg  AB,  Germany,  commissary  at, 
282;  contract  home  delivery  service,  378 
Bitters,  see  Angostura  bitters 
“Black  Blizzard”  (of  the  1930s’  Dust 
Bowl),  153 

Black  coffee,  in  “Iron  Ration,”  51,  62 
“Black  Hawk  Down”  incident,  Somalia, 
416,  445 

“Black  Monday,”  doubled  percentage  lost 
in  1929  Stock  Market  Crash,  343 
Black  pepper,  in  ration,  61,  104,  113,  151 
Black  September  (Palestinian  terrorists), 
272-73 

Black  troops,  78-79;  also  see  African- 
Americans,  Buffalo  Soldiers,  and  Flipper, 
Henry  O. 

Blackman,  Ethel,  cashier  at  Camp 
Pendleton,  468 

Blacks,  being  kept  out  of  West  Point,  79 


Blackwell  Leadership  Award,  423,  437, 
450,  475  [ officially  known  as  The  Michael 
W.  Blackwell  Leadership  Award] 
Blackwell,  CMSgt.  Michael  W„  USAF, 
DeCA  Senior  Enlisted  Advisor,  437,  446, 
449-50;  advises  audience  to  spend  more 
time  with  their  families,  449;  forma)  con- 
ference room  at  DeCA  Headquarters 
named  in  his  honor,  450;  retirement  and 
subsequent  passing,  449-50 
Blanket  Delivery  Orders  (BDOs),  429 
Bleach  solution,  for  washing  vegetables, 
98 

Blick,  Rear  Admiral  C.  A.,  NSSO  com- 
mander, 268,  270 

Blind  and  visually  impaired,  products  made 
by,  221,  251,  260,  266;  also  see  Skilcraft 
Bloch,  Admiral  C.  C.,  investigation  of 
Dahlgren  co-op  community  store,  135, 
151 

Blood,  on  meat-cutting  room  floors,  266, 
278 

Blood  drives,  508 

Blount,  Bernice,  assisted  DeCA  customer 
to  store,  440 

Blue  collar  positions,  131 
Blue  Suit  awards,  given  by  Air  Force 
Association,  437 

Bluebottle  flies,  in  the  trenches  of  World 
War  I,  504 

Bluing,  liquid  and  powdered,  sold  in  com- 
missaries, 137 

Boals,  Don,  commissary  at  Fort  Jackson, 
South  Carolina,  and  Operation  “Just 
Cause,”  361 

Board  of  Directors,  AFCOMS,  300,  303, 
366 

Board  of  Directors,  DeCA,  see  Defense 
Commissary  Agency  Board  of  Directors 
Board  of  officers:  met  at  George 

Washington’s  order,  1 1 
Board  of  War,  U.S.,  13,  15 
Boats,  types  used  as  bumboats,  110 
Boesch,  Barbara:  daughter  of  Rudy  and 
former  DeCA  employee,  467 
Boesch,  Rudy,  former  Navy  Seal  and 
Survivor  television  show  celebrity,  on 
DeCA  promotional  poster,  467,  492 
Bolling  AFB,  Washington,  D.C.:  commis- 
sary at,  171,  288,  418;  commissary  closed 
temporarily  due  to  Hurricane  Isabel, 
513;  commissary  closure  considered, 
217;  converted  hangar,  “old  Hangar 


#2,”  220,  288-89;  mini-corn,  442;  new 
store,  288,  442 

Bologna,  49;  on  suders’  1863  authorized 
sales  list,  62 

Bolsheviks,  126 

Bomber  bases,  U.S.,  in  France,  232 
Bombers,  B-2  “Stealth,”  153;  B-29 
“Superfortress,”  160 

Bombs  and  bombings,  by  terrorists  (for- 
eign and  domestic):  in  Ankara  and 
Istanbul,  Turkey,  379;  at  commissaries  in 
Athens,  Greece,  343,  and  in  Izmir, 
Turkey,  379;  at  Marine  barracks  in 
Beirut,  339;  at  Khobar  Towers,  Dhahran, 
Saudi  Arabia,  453;  at  Murrah  Federal 
Building  in  Oklahoma  City,  449;  in  sub- 
ways, London,  517;  at  train  stations,  on 
trains,  in  Madrid,  514;  at  U.S.  embassies 
in  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  456;  at  World 
Trade  Center  North  Tower  [Feb.  1993], 
445;  also  see  Bin  Laden,  Osama; 
International  Terrorism;  Terrorism  and 
Terrorists;  and  Terrorist  attacks 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  12,  24-25,  29 
Bond,  Mrs.  Ryan,  243 
Bones,  in  meat-cutting  room,  222 
“Boneyard,”  for  old  aircraft,  at  Davis- 
Monthan  AFB,  Arizona,  288 
Bonin  Islands,  188,  203,  239;  also  see 
MARBO 

Bonus  Army  [march  of  World  War  I vet- 
erans], 153 

Booby  traps,  underwater,  in  Vietnam,  269 
Book  matches,  263 

Bookkeeping,  in  sales  commissaries,  137, 
150;  assisted  by  cash  register  advance- 
ments, 469 

Books,  for  post  libraries,  22;  on  suders’ 
1862  authorized  sales  list,  61 
“Boomers,”  in  Oklahoma,  84 
Booth,  John  Wilkes,  65 
Bootleg  whiskey,  87;  also  see  Alcohol  and 
Liquor 

Boots,  4;  on  suders’  1862  authorized  sales 
list,  61 

“Boots  on  the  Ground”  in  Panama,  366 
BOQ  (bachelor  officers’  quarters),  257, 
257> 

Borax,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Borchers,  Capt.  A.  L.,  interim  head  of 
NRSO,  272 

Borden,  Gail,  26,  34-35,  49;  condensed 
milk,  35,  49;  dried  meat  biscuit,  34-35; 
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gold  medal  at  London  Exhibition,  34; 
inspiration  for  condensed  milk,  26;  sup- 
plied Union  army,  35,  60 
Border  stations,  Mexican  Punitive 
Expedition,  124 

Bosnia,  446;  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  442, 451 
Bosnian  Serb  warplanes,  shot  down  by 
U.S.  aircraft,  446 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  2;  surrounded  by 
American  militia,  5;  Quartermaster  Field 
Office  located  in,  212 
Boston,  USS  (CA-69),  trial  ship  for  con- 
solidation of  ships’  stores  and  ships’ 
service  stores  afloat,  145 
Bottle  return,  see  Returnable  soft  drink 
bottles 

Bottle  shortage,  see  Returnable  soft  drink 
bottles 

“Bottled  goods,”  238 
Bottled  water,  after  Hurricane  Hugo,  379; 
for  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm,  368;  in  Saudi  Arabia,  368 
“Bottlenecks”  (traffic  jams)  in  stores,  201, 
209 

Bottles:  damaged  in  shipment,  inspection 
of,  441;  plastic,  201;  returnable,  201;  un- 
rinsed, 201 

“Bottom  line”  emphasis,  on  savings  of  tax 
dollars,  373;  criticized,  374-75 

Botulism,  12 

Bouillon  cubes,  in  Parachute  Emergency 
Ration,  505 

“Bounced”  checks,  325 
“Bouncing  glass,”  135 
Bourgoine,  Michael  C.,  Food  Marketing 
Institute,  323 

Boutelle,  Owen  C.  “Chet,”  357,  407 
Bovine  spongiform  encephalopathy 
(BSE),  aka  “Mad  Cow  Disease,”  465; 
commissaries  in  Europe  stop  selling 
European  beef,  and  British  beef  specifi- 
cally, 506;  found  in  mainland  Europe, 
465,  506;  U.S.  cattlemen  worried,  465 
Bowers,  Brig.  Gen.  Emmet  W.,  295,  301  - 
03,  328-30;  assigned  to  DPSC,  333 
Bowers  Commission,  aka  Bowers 
Committee,  295,  298,  329-30;  location 
of,  Rosslyn,  Virginia,  295;  members  of, 
298;  recommendations,  and  report  sub- 
mitted, 330;  recommended  reorganiza- 
tion, 302 

Bowers  Study,  and  Report,  295,  298,  301, 
306,  315,  329-30;  recommendations,  330 


Bowie,  Jim,  32 

Bowling  alleys,  in  Dahlgren  store’s  base- 
ment, 222;  on  military  installations,  1 83, 
228;  Pope  AFB,  former  alley  was  now 
commissary,  479;  also  see  Morale,  Welfare, 
and  Recreation 

Boxcars,  55 

Boxed  Beef,  324-25,  333;  Air  Force  stand 
on,  325;  cost  savings,  324;  price  hike, 
325;  opponents  of,  324-25;  TSA’s 
Midwest  region,  333 

Boxer  Rebellion,  106,  117-18,  321;  also  see 
references  to  China,  China  Relief 
Expedition,  Chinese  nationalism,  “Open 
Door,”  Peking,  and  “Righteous, 
Harmonious  Fists”  [aka  “Fists  of 
Righteous  Harmony”],  all  included  on  106 

Boxes,  awaiting  pickup,  180,  262;  cus- 
tomers bring  their  own,  266;  placing  cus- 
tomers’ grocery  purchases  in,  180,  262, 
266;  in  “warehouse-style”  grocery  stores, 
272 

BRAC,  see  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 

Bradfield, , James  Connally  AFB 

(1962),  246 

Brains  of  cattle,  and  “Mad  Cow” 
disease,  465 

Branch  commissaries,  224,  263,  286; 
drive-up,  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington, 
481;  “ideal”  branches/annexes,  480-81; 
in  Japan,  480-81;  limited  goods,  longer 
hours,  480-81;  Midway  Island  neighbor- 
hood store  [at  MCB  Quantico,  Virginia], 
480;  purpose  of,  224;  separate  entrances 
for,  480;  small  staffs,  480-81;  in  South 
Vietnam,  256-57;  no  “typical”  branch 
store,  480;  also  see  Annexes;  Commissary 
annexes;  Dairy  stops;  Milk  Bars;  Store 
annexes;  and  Store  branches 

Brand  line,  291;  see  also  brand  name  prod- 
ucts; product  lines;  manufacturers;  and 
vendors 

Brand-name  contracts  (BNCs),  294 

Brand-name  products,  137,  140,  145, 
162,  261,  274,  294,  429;  American,  178; 
local  purchase  of,  254;  recognizable  to 
shoppers  of  other  eras,  265;  on  shelves 
of  new  commissary  during  World  War 
II,  160;  also  see  local  brands,  national 
brands,  and  regional  brands 

Brand-name  recognition,  instant,  provid- 
ed by  product  mascots  and  symbols, 
486-87 


Brandenburger,  Edward,  122 
Brandy  Station,  Virginia,  60 
Brandy,  17,  27 

Brass  bands,  at  grand  openings  and  grand 
reopenings,  376 

B-ration,  154,  156,  367,  381,  400 
Braund,  J.  C.,  civilian  with  USMC,  242 
Brawdy,  United  Kingdom,  commissary  at, 
288 

Brawls,  226;  drunken,  81,  87 
“Bread  and  Milk  Bar,”  at  Fort  Bragg’s 
Annex  #2,  481;  also  see  Norton  AFB’s 
“Dairy  Stop” 

Bread,  11,  17,  21,  27,  52,  55,  62,  144,  225, 
261,  263,  379;  “ballooning,”  in  con- 
densed ration,  76;  distributed  regularly, 
57;  fast-moving,  224;  “five  cent  loaf,” 
150;  fresh,  56;  hard,  51,  54,  62,  76,  87;  at 
grand  openings,  386;  a high-demand 
item,  480;  for  home  delivery,  219; 
increased  amounts  in  ration,  61;  infested 
with  weevils,  54;  local  purchase  of,  254; 
popular  item,  224;  shipped  from  U.S.  to 
Philippines,  237;  soft,  49,  57;  sold  at 
dairy  stops,  230;  stale,  54;  standing 
orders  for  home  delivery,  137,  218; 
wheat,  20;  wormy,  20 
Breakfast  cereals,  260,  277 
Breakfast  porridge,  see  Cream  of  Wheat 
Brehm,  William  K.,  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  manpower  and  reserve 
affairs,  295;  study  group,  329;  wrote  to 
secretaries  of  the  services,  advocating 
the  study  of  military  commissary  stores, 
329 

Bremerhaven,  Germany,  cold  storage 
facility,  453;  commissary,  475;  grocery 
manager,  475 

Bremerton,  Washington,  Naval  Station 
[NS  Bremerton],  aka  NS  Kitsap- 
Bremerton:  commissary  focus  group, 
471 

Brevin,  Capt.  Robert  L.,  director  of  com- 
missary store  division  of  the  Navy 
Resale  System  Office,  329 
Brick:  brick  and  stucco  walls,  245;  brick- 
work, 23 

Bridge  of  the  Americas  (high-level,  over 
Panama  Canal),  360 

Bridges,  before  lahars  destroyed  them,  365 
Bridges:  personal,  356;  railroad,  rebuilding, 
55;  affected  by  ash  and  lahars , 365 

Brigade  commanders,  57 


Brigade  commissary,  53,  60;  brigade 
commissaries  of  subsistence,  57,  61 
Brigade  quartermasters,  15 
Brindisi  AS,  Italy,  commissary,  231,  349 
Britain,  see  Great  Britain  and  United 
Kingdom 

British  aircraft,  in  Berlin  Airlift,  175,  205 
British  bases,  in  the  Azores,  188;  at 
Keflavik,  Iceland,  188 
British  beef:  sales,  affected  in  European 
commissaries  due  to  “Mad  Cow”  dis- 
ease, 465,  506;  also  see  Bovine  spongi- 
form encephalopathy  and  “Mad  Cow” 
British  government,  banned  the  use  of 
lead  solder  on  cans  containing  food,  33 
British  ground  forces,  in  Iraq,  511 
British  Isles,  313 
British  West  Indies,  240 
Brize  Norton,  see  RAF  Brize  Norton 
Broadswords,  historical,  compared  to  the 
AFCOMS  Order  of  the  Sword,  378 
Brock,  Sherry,  cashier  at  Minot  AFB,  392 
Brokers,  ALA  members,  486;  pleased  by 
TSA’s  steps  to  modernize,  314 
Bronze  plaque,  telling  of  surcharge  funds, 
386 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  26,  189;  commissary 
operations  course  held  at,  293;  Navy 
Yard,  199;  NSSO  Headquarters  located 
in,  189-90,  253,  269,  293;  NRSO  and 
NAVRESSO,  287,  298;  store  at  Navy 
Yard  closed,  259 

Brooklyn,  USS  (CA-3),  armored  cruiser, 
135 

Brooks  Field/ AFB,  Texas,  cashier  at,  144, 
218;  commissary  at,  144-45,  168,  201; 
commissary  grand  opening,  390; 
description  of  wartime  store,  144-45 
Brooks,  Brig.  Gen.  Leo  A.,  USA,  com- 
mander, Troop  Support  Agency,  333, 
336;  member  of  DoD  Commissary 
Executive  Board,  336 

Brooms,  sold  by  civilian  grocery  chain, 
259;  by  commissaries,  137,  251;  blind- 
made,  260;  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized 
sales  list,  61;  whisk  brooms,  137;  also  see 
household  products  and  Skilcraft  prod- 
ucts 

Brown  sugar,  70 

Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  Supreme  Court 
case,  outlaws  segregation,  110 
Brown,  — , USN,  member  of  1965’s 
Yokosuka  store  staff,  234 
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Brown,  Chief  Master  Sgt.  Horace,  USAF, 
378 

Brown,  James,  of  commissary  at  Fort 
Jackson,  South  Carolina,  assists  with 
Operation  Just  Cause,  361 
Brumble,  E.  R.,  Fort  Jackson  commissary 
store  manager  (1967),  248 
Bruntingthrope,  see  RAF  Bruntingthrope 
Brushes,  sold  in  commissaries,  71,  137; 
clothes,  hair,  tooth,  all  on  sutlers’  1862 
authorized  sales  list,  62 
Bryant,  Robert,  461 
Buchanan,  Sgt.  Michael,  443 
Buchanan,  Sharon,  cashier  who  per- 
formed first  electronic  checkout  scan, 
328 

Buchanan,  William,  commissary  general 
of  purchases,  13-14 

Buckwheat  flour,  on  suders’  1 863  author- 
ized sales  list,  62 

Budapest,  Hungary,  U.S.  embassy  or  con- 
sulate in,  98 

Budget,  for  commissaries:  346,  349,  399, 
418;  Defense  Commissary  Agency, 
“shortfall,”  406,  408,  424,  455;  repro- 
gramming funds,  424;  Federal,  151,  323- 
24,  341,  444;  continuing  resolutions, 
311-12;  cuts,  444;  effects  of  inflation, 
329;  impasse  between  president  and 
congress,  450;  Navy’s,  264;  shrinking, 
306;  also  see  Department  of  Defense, 
Budget 

Budget-cutting  options,  483 
Budgets  of  the  separate  services,  346 
Buedingen,  Germany,  commissary:  620 
Buehl,  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  H.,  USMC,  head 
of  Marine  Corps’  facilities  and  Services 
Division,  315,  320 
Buffalo  (Bison)  meat,  20,  29 
Buffalo  Soldiers,  78-79,  90 
Buffalo,  New  York,  30,  118 
Buggies,  see  Folding  basket  carriers. 
Grocery  carts,  Nest  carts,  Shopping  bas- 
kets, and  Shopping  carts 
Bugs  Bunny,  cartoon  character,  250 
“Bugs”  in  the  system,  getting  them  out, 
363 

Buick  plant,  became  Big  Bear  supermar- 
ket in  New  Jersey,  134,  153 
“Build  Out,”  311,  347;  definition,  350; 
Marine  Corps,  350 

Building  dedication,  DeCA  Headquar- 
ters, 374 


Building  maintenance,  commissary,  430 
Building  Projects,  see  Construction; 
Renovations 

Buildings,  abandoned,  confiscated,  or 
unused,  converted  into  commissaries  or 
storehouses,  36,  39,  41,  65,  92-93,  127, 

145,  193,  220,  225,  271,  288-89:  dam- 
aged, used  for  commissaries  in  forward 
staging  areas,  113;  damaged  by  labors, 
365;  sold,  obsolete,  or  unused,  220; 
maintenance,  290;  new,  290;  plans,  75. 
Also  see  listings  under  Commissaries: 
Improvements;  New;  Remodelings  and 
renovations;  Surcharge 

“Built  out  by  2000,”  DeCA’s  initial  con- 
struction goal,  439 
Buldir  Island,  in  the  Aleutians,  292 
Bulk  items,  21 1,  466,  513;  bulk  meats,  21 1; 

Bulk  sales,  points  of  sale,  Japan,  237 
Bull  Run,  battles  at,  see  Manassas 
Bumboats,”  [also,  “Bum  Boats,” 

“Bumboat  men”  and  “Bumboat 

women,”]  6,  21,  82,  110,  119-20,  135-36, 
152;  abolished/prohibited,  34,  148; 
became  obsolete,  82;  boat  types,  110; 
Navy  directive  against  patronization, 
149;  merchants/operators,  60 
Bunkroom,  USS  Northampton,  converted  to 
retail  store,  238 

Buran,  Ray,  receiving  department  worker 
at  Smokey  Point,  283 

Burderop  Park  Military  Hospital, 

England,  commissary  at,  231;  aka  RAF 
Station  Burderop  Park;  also  listed  under 
RAF  Burderop  Park 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S. 

Department  of  Labor,  213 
Bureau  of  Naval  Ordnance,  151 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  149,  203 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy,  Pater, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel],  149 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy, 

146,  159-61,  203;  manual  revision,  251, 
264;  ships’  store  division,  161 

Bureaucracy,  55;  making  government  less 
bureaucratic,  423;  see  also  listings  under 
Agencies  and  Bureaus 

Burgoyne,  General  John,  British  Army, 
surrenders  at  Saratoga,  1 3 
Burkett,  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  L.,  USAF,  first 
AFCOMS  commander:  295,  298,  301, 
303,  312,  313-15,  319,  331-32;  AFESA 
deputy  commander,  332;  comments  on 


Grace  Commission  and  Privatization, 
319,  339;  death  of,  448-49;  feels  Grace 
commission  was  “amateurish,”  “biased,” 
and  “unprofessional,”  319,  339;  finds 
Grace  analysis  wanting,  319;  feels  anti- 
commissary study  groups  have  “prede- 
termined conclusions,”  319,  339;  named 
“Logistician  of  the  Year,”  333;  writing 
for  Military  Market , 316,  319,  339 
Burmese  civilians,  working  at  Tehran 
commissary,  297 

Burnett,  Major  J.,  quoted,  3,  9,  13 
Burnside,  Brig.  Gen.  Ambrose,  54,  57;  lost 
opportunity  at  Antietam,  54;  lost  Battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  57;  on  “Mud  March,” 
57 

Burnside’s  Bridge,  Antietam,  54 
Burr,  Aaron,  20 

Burton  Island,  USS  (AGB-1),  icebreaker, 
293 

Buses,  used  in  evacuation  of  Tehran,  297 
Bush,  Col.  Bruce,  81st  Mission  Support 
Group  commander,  Keesler  AFB, 
Mississippi,  496 

Bush,  George  H.  W.,  41st  president  of  the 
United  States,  369;  announced  up  to 
28,000  troops  would  be  sent  to  Somalia, 
444;  declares  victory  in  Gulf  War,  385 
Business:  administration,  190;  “as  usual,” 
366;  bad  decisions,  223;  education,  190; 
information  systems:  configuring  auto- 
mated, 449;  philosophy,  DeCA’s,  473; 
practices  & processes,  beneficial  to  gov- 
ernment and  industry,  486;  solutions  in 
the  public  interest,  497;  systems,  differ- 
ing, merging  together  with  DeCA’s,  358; 
systems,  integration  of,  399;  trends, 
knowledge  of,  is  now  necessary  in  the 
commissary  business,  526 
Business  associations,  civilian,  see  Civilian 
retailers  and  Civilian  retailing  organiza- 
tions 

Business  Opportunities  for  the  Blind 
(BOB),  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  492 
Business  Units,  DeCA:  established  and 
named,  412;  also  see  units  by  name 
Business  Week,  magazine,  quoted,  196, 
predictions  by,  199,  213 
Businesses,  civilian,  192,  502;  around  the 
world,  concerned  with  “Y2K  Bug,”  460, 
462 

“Businesslike  approach,”  363,  463 


“Bust  head,”  52 
Busy  periods,  at  stores,  469 
Butcher  block,  wooden,  278;  butcher 
block  and  meat  cleaver  used  to  cut 
grand-opening  ribbon,  387 
Butchers  and  butchering,  4,  13,  137;  in 
European  commissaries,  discontinued, 
428;  in  Iran,  296;  negative  connotations, 
292;  also  see  Meat  cutters  and  Meat  cutting 
Butter,  4,  11,  16,21,48-49,  63,107,177;  on 
first  official  commissary  stock  list,  71;  in 
ration,  134,  1 51 ; a rationed  item  in  World 
War  II,  143,  159;  on  sutlers’  1862  author- 
ized sales  list,  61;  sold  in  commissaries, 
137;  also  see  Issue  butter 
“Butterine”  [margarine],  87 
Buttons,  for  shirts,  on  sutlers’  1862  author- 
ized sales  list,  61 

Buyers,  field,  see  Quartermaster  Field 
Offices 

Buying  “at  cost,”  see  At  cost 
Buying  boards,  Navy,  286 
Buying  power,  improved  with  centraliza- 
tion, 312 

Buying  process,  centralized,  251 
Buyouts,  retirement,  366 
BVI,  see  Best  Value  Item 
BX  Marts,  401,  440;  at  Carswell  AFB  and 
Homestead  AFB,  unable  to  show  profit, 
440 

BX,  see  Base  Exchange 
BX/PX  see  Base  exchange  and  Post 
exchange 

“By  the  book,”  138 

c 

C.  E.  Kelly  Support  Facility  commissary, 
Pennsylvania  [aka  Oakdale],  493 fn,  762-63 
C.  M.  Price  Support  Center,  Illinois, 
41 6/w 

C-47  transport  aircraft,  185,  239;  take 
food  to  Greek  detachments,  185; 
Andersen  AB  (Guam),  commissary 
transport  to  Tinian  for  fresh  vegetables, 
239 

Cabbage,  63;  curried,  on  first  official  com- 
missary stock  list,  71 
Cabinets,  refrigerated,  201 
Cable  service,  Warehousing  Division, 
Quartermaster  General’s  office,  126 
Cady,  Pvt.  D.  S.,  USA,  115 
Caesar,  Julius,  6 
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Cafeteria,  converted  to  a commissary,  220 
Cafeteria  line,  compared  with  basket 
counter,  138 

Cafeterias,  modern,  on  military  installa- 
tions, 417 
Caffeine,  52 

Cairo,  Egypt:  commissary  in,  44,  735;  sup- 
ported operations  for  Somalia  humani- 
tarian relief,  408,  446 
Cake  mixes,  sold  in  commissary,  238 
Cakes,  at  grand  openings,  388,  391,  394;  at 
grand  reopenings,  376;  shaped  like  air- 
craft carrier,  387;  sold  in  commissaries, 
137 

Cala-Bell,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
Calais,  France,  728 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  Secretary  of  War,  20,  28; 

annual  report,  20;  critics,  20;  quoted,  20 
California,  state  of:  acquired  from  Mexico, 
25,  34;  AFCOMS  region  in,  347;  aircraft 
warning  posts,  226;  Alpha-Beta  whole- 
salers and  retail  markets,  134,  138,  153; 
commissaries  in,  266,  280,  304-05,  314, 
322,  333,  335,  341,  347,  358,  402,  420, 
424,  429,  432,  437,  439,  443,  448,  452, 
468-69,  479,  486,  488,  494,  505,  507, 
530-31,  704,  752;  Coast  Guard  commis- 
sary in,  404;  earthquakes  in,  443,  446; 
eastern  boundary,  83;  enters  Union  as  a 
free  state,  26;  flooding  in,  454;  Gerrard 
family,  112;  Gold  Rush,  25,  34;  Lucky 
Supermarkets  in,  457;  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly,  337;  mentioned,  68,  134;  north- 
ern California  commissaries,  where 
Chuck  Yeager  shops,  467;  oranges  from, 
70;  partial  self-service  introduced,  112, 
123;  Rancho  Mirage,  518;  also  see  names 
of  specific  military  installations  in 
California,  e.g.,  Fort  Irwin,  George  AFB, 
San  Diego  Naval  Base 
California  Region,  AFCOMS,  230 
Caliman,  W.  G.  Jr.,  captain,  USN:  NRSO 
interim  commander,  333 
Callahan,  Kim,  461 
Callaway,  Gail,  431 
Calories,  257 
Camargo,  Mexico,  34 
Camay  soap,  140 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1 1 
Camel  dung,  sold  as  fertilizer,  296 
Camera  crew,  443 
Cameron,  Simon,  61 

Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Virginia: 


central  distribution  center,  443;  com- 
missary, 249,  270,  319;  home  of  DSA, 
254,  265;  home  of  Defense  Logistics 
Agency,  300,  354;  Institute  of  Heraldry, 
U.S.  Army’s,  398;  store  visited  by  Grace 
Commission,  319 

Cammerer,  Arno  B.,  National  Park 
Service,  Alaska:  commissary  privileges 
granted,  141 

Camp  Arifjan,  Kuwait,  466 

Camp  Butler,  Okinawa,  commissary,  237, 

409- 11 

Camp  Carroll,  South  Korea,  commissary 
at,  422 

Camp  Casey,  South  Korea,  commissary  at, 
422 

Camp  Chickamauga,  Beppu,  Japan,  com- 
missary closed,  237 

Camp  Courtney,  Okinawa:  commissary, 

410- 11;  commissary  “best  store”  awards, 
411;  funded  by  Japanese  government, 
410 

Camp  Crawford,  Japan,  commissary,  237 
Camp  Darby,  Italy:  see  Livorno 
Camp  Des  Loges,  France,  commissary, 
232 

Camp  Drake,  Asaka  [Osaka],  Japan,  com- 
missary and  commissary  train  supply 
point,  237 

Camp  Drew,  Japan,  commissary,  237,  664 
Camp  Eagle,  South  Korea,  commissary  at, 
422,  519;  customers  at,  519;  new  store 
opened,  519 

Camp  Edwards,  South  Korea,  commis- 
sary at,  422 

Camp  Elliott,  Panama,  possible  commis- 
sary, 109 

Camp  Empire,  Panama,  possible  commis- 
sary, 109 

Camp  followers,  4,  1 1 
Camp  Foster  commissary,  Okinawa,  410- 
11,  410/9/;  “Best  Store”  awards,  410-11 
Camp  Fuji,  Japan,  commissary,  237 
Camp  Gaillard,  Panama,  possible  commis- 
sary, 109 

Camp  Gordon,  Georgia,  197;  also  see  Fort 
Gordon 

Camp  Hakata,  Japan,  commissary,  237 
Camp  Haugen,  Sendai,  Japan,  commis- 
sary at,  202,  212;  commissary  officer’s 
humorous  signs,  202,  212;  store  closed, 
237 

Camp  Henry,  Taegu,  South  Korea:  com- 


missary, 228,  422 

Camp  Hialeah,  Pusan,  South  Korea:  com- 
missary at,  228,  422 

Camp  Howze,  South  Korea,  commissary 
at,  422 

Camp  Humphreys,  South  Korea,  com- 
missary: 422;  grand  opening,  395 
Camp  Jimmachi,  Japan,  commissary,  237; 

aka  Camp  Yung  Hans 
Camp  Jono  Kokura,  Japan,  commissary, 
237 

Camp  Kinser,  Okinawa,  692;  commissary, 
410-11;  funded  by  Japanese  government, 
410 

Camp  Kobe,  Japan,  commissary,  234; 
ration  issue  point  and  bulk  sales  facility, 
234;  Miho  AB  personnel  order  goods 
through,  234 

Camp  Kokura,  Beppu,  Japan,  commissary 
closed,  237 

Camp  Lee,  Virginia  [later.  Fort  Lee], 
mobile  commissary  at,  145 
Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  central 
distribution  center,  443 
Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  commis- 
saries: 95,  133,  211, 421;  child  care/nurs- 
ery at,  211,  224;  commissary  officer  and 
other  personnel,  242;  credit  card  use  at, 
448;  East  Coast  Complex  located  at,  309; 
Hadnot  Point  store,  196,  201,  211,  224, 
421;  NCO  wives  club,  202;  needed 
DeCA  to  build  new  store,  373;  new 
store,  421;  Tarawa  Terrace  store,  421 
Camp  Long,  South  Korea:  served  by 
Camp  Eagle  commissary,  519 
Camp  Machall,  North  Carolina,  living  and 
shopping  facilities,  145, 160;  quartermas- 
ter sales  store,  160 

Camp  Matsushima,  Japan,  commissary, 
237 

Camp  Mawer,  Japan,  commissary,  237 
Camp  McGill,  Japan,  commissary,  237 
Camp  Merrill,  Dahlonega,  Georgia,  com- 
missary, 323 

Camp  Nara,  Japan,  commissary,  237 
Camp  New  Amsterdam,  Netherlands 
(later  called  Soesterberg  AB),  commis- 
sary at,  231 

Camp  Normoyle,  Texas,  see  Normoyle 
Quartermaster  Depot 
Camp  Otis,  Panama,  possible  commissary, 
109 

Camp  Otsu,  Beppu,  Japan,  commissary 


closed,  237 

Camp  Page,  South  Korea,  commissary,  45, 
422,  482 

Camp  Pendleton,  California  [MCB  Camp 
Pendleton],  commissaries,  42,  170,  221, 
388,  420,  486;  Best  Merchandising 
Award,  347;  commissary  store  officers, 
242,  347;  construction  design  and  con- 
tract inherited  by  DeCA,  439;  DeCA  to 
build  new  store,  373;  “Going  for  the 
Best”  T-shirts,  468;  Sterling  housing  area 
commissary,  388 

Camp  Red  Cloud,  South  Korea,  commis- 
sary, 422 

Camp  Roberts,  California,  94,  274-75 
Camp  Schimmelpfennig,  Sendai,  Japan, 
commissary  closed,  237 
Camp  Sendai,  Japan,  supply  depot  for 
commissary  trains,  237;  had  own  com- 
missary, 237 

Camp  Stanley,  South  Korea,  commissary 
at,  422 

Camp  Walker,  Taegu,  South  Korea:  com- 
missary, 228,  422 

Camp  Whittington,  Japan,  commissary, 
237 

Camp  Wilhelm,  Philippines,  106,  121 
Camp  Wood,  Kumamoto,  Japan,  commis- 
sary closed,  237 
Camp  Yokohama,  Japan,  234 
Camp  Yung  Hans,  Japan,  commissary, 
237  [ aka  Camp  Jimmachi] 

Camp  Zama,  Japan,  23,  236,  416 fn\  aka 
Kanto  Plain 

Campaigns:  in  Civil  War,  56;  also  see  Battles 
and  campaigns;  Saratoga  campaign;  and 
names  of  specific  battles  and  wars 
Campbell,  Dr.  John,  physician,  33 
Campbell,  Maj.  Gen.  Boniface,  U.S.  Army, 
195 

Campbell’s  Soups,  118,  140 
Canada  Dry  ginger  ale,  119 
Canadian  LCI,  292 
Canal  Zone,  see  Panama 
Cancer,  from  cigarettes,  325-26 
Candidates  for  DeCA  Directorship,  351 
Candles,  11,  27,  504;  Sperm  Whale,  on 
first  official  commissary  stock  list,  71;  on 
sutlers’  1862  authorized  sales  list,  62 
“Can-do  Spirit,”  475 
Candy,  4,  401,  466,  518;  candy  canes,  given 
by  DeCA  to  soldiers  guarding  post  gates 
after  9/11,  508;  locked  up,  1 39;  kept  near 
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1970s:  DOVER  ANNEX  commissary,  Bldg  125.  This  "Little 

Commissary”  at  Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Delaware,  was  in  use  from  1972  to 
1974,  while  a new  store  was  being  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  old  one. 


checkout,  148;  M&Ms,  156;  not  sold  by 
Navy  commissaries,  328;  in  Parachute 
Emergency  Radon,  505;  popularity,  1 1 4, 
127;  Snickers  bar,  153;  sold  by  bum 
boats,  110;  sold  in  canteens,  148;  sold  in 
commissaries,  137-39,  291;  466 
Canned  foods/goods,  49-50,  74,  113, 
177-78,  409,  466;  aboard  USS 

Northampton,  238;  bacon,  211;  beans,  50, 
76;  blackberry  jam,  71;  boiled  beef,  104; 
in  bins,  208;  clams,  71;  in  commissaries, 
143;  condensed  milk,  49-50,  60;  corn, 
71;  corn,  green,  71;  corned  beef,  76; 
cranberries,  50,  71;  “crystallized”  eggs, 
74;  for  dining  halls,  255;  “embalmed 
beef,”  104,  117;  evaporated  milk,  49-50, 
60;  in  first  official  commissary  stock  list, 
70-71;  fish,  75,  84,  86;  on  Franklin  expe- 
dition, 33;  fruits,  144;  green  peas,  71;  for 
home  delivery,  219;  on  Japan’s  commis- 
sary trains,  176-77,  189;  lima  beans,  71; 
lobsters,  71;  meat,  117,  144,  361;  milk, 
71;  misc.  jams,  50,  70-71;  misc.  jellies,  50, 
70-71;  monotony  of,  74;  onions,  71;  oys- 
ters, 71;  peaches,  50,  70-71;  pear  pre- 
serve, 71;  pears,  50,  71;  peas,  50;  photos 
of,  208;  pineapples,  50,  71;  pine  apple 
jelly,  71;  pine-  apple  preserve,  71;  plums, 
50;  potatoes,  71;  quince  preserve,  71; 
raspberry  jam,  7 1 ; in  ration,  50;  rationed 
during  World  War  II,  143,  159;  red  cur- 
rant jelly,  71;  salmon,  71;  “shiny  cans,” 
138;  sold  by  bum  boats,  110;  on  suders’ 
1863  authorized  sales  list,  62;  stolen  and 
resold,  49-50;  strawberry  jam,  71;  string 
beans,  71;  tomatoes,  49-50,  60,  70-71, 
76,  89, 1 1 4, 1 27, 1 34, 1 5 1 , 202,  220;  tuna, 
361;  vegetable  cakes,  104;  vegetables,  70, 
74,  144,219 

Canned  meat  and  tuna,  high-demand 
items  in  Panama  during  and  after 
Operation  Just  Cause,  361;  in  “shiny 
cans,”  416 

Cannes,  France,  238 

Cannibalism,  among  Donner  party,  33;  on 
Franklin  Expedition,  33 
Canning,  3,  12,  26,  32,  35 
Cannon  AFB,  New  Mexico,  493 fn 
Canoes,  used  as  bumboats,  100 
Cans,  12,  28;  aluminum,  201;  dangers  of 
damage,  12;  inspection  of  damaged 
cans,  441;  lead  solder  on,  33;  tin,  28,  32 
Cans  and  jars,  still  sealed,  OK  to  eat  at 


Clark  AB  after  commissary  was  dam- 
aged by  mud  flows,  365 
Canteen  services,  modern,  486 
Canteens  [gathering  places],  135-36,  148, 
153;  competition  with  civilian  retailers, 
182;  regulations  for,  89;  sold  cigarettes, 
505;  also  see  Army  Canteens;  Coopera- 
tives; Post  canteens;  Navy  canteens; 
Ships’  canteens;  and  Veterans’  Canteen 
Service 

Canteens  [individual  containers],  34 
Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  Coast  Guard 
exchange  and  commissary,  404 
Cape  Ferrat,  France,  238 
Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  Coast  Guard 
Recruiting  Station,  commissary/ex- 
change/ snack  bar  at,  265,  404 
Cap-Haitien,  Haiti,  TFE  located  at,  409, 
447 

Capitalism,  old  enemies  become  models 
for,  178 

Capitol,  U.S.:  failure  of  possible  terrorist 
attack  upon  (September  1 1,  2001),  507 

Capitol  Hill,  376 

Capitteau,  France,  commissary,  232 
Capps,  Patricia,  Tech  Sgt.,  at  March  AFB 
commissary  warehouse,  280 
Car,  railroad,  294;  also  see  automobiles 
Car  bomb,  explodes  at  Rhein-Main  AB, 
Germany,  341 

Car  lot,  definition  of,  294;  also  see  Case  lot 
and  Truckload 

Carasso,  Isaac,  151;  son  Daniel,  namesake 


of  Dannon  Yogurt,  1 52 
Caravans,  in  Tehran,  296 
Carbon  paper,  used  in  making  out  copies 
of  customer  orders  and  receipts,  201 
Carbonation,  27,  89 

Carcass  beef,  266,  276,  278,  299,  324-25, 
441;  partial,  278;  replaced  by  de-boned 
beef,  113,  126 

Carcass  lamb  and  veal,  324-25 
Carcasses,  blood  from,  in  meat-cutting 
rooms,  266 

“Care  packages,”  for  troops  overseas,  511 
Career  Condensation  for  the  Uniformed 
Services,  Hook  Commission  report, 
[subtitle,  A Report  and  Recommendation  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Service  Pay] , 190,  205;  “first 
comprehensive  review  of  military  com- 
pensation since  1908,”  205;  “most 
important  fundamental  study  of  military 
compensation  since  World  War  II,”  190 
Career  in  commissaries,  108,  274,  502 
Career  opportunities  in  commissaries, 
271,  502;  for  African-Americans,  79 
Career  path,  303;  career  program, 
AFCOMS,  303;  commissary  career  pro- 
gram, 226,  241;  military,  241 
Careers,  military,  266,  472 
“Cares  for  its  own”  [the  Army]  68-9, 
[other  services]  346 

Caribbean  Sea,  110,  235;  commissaries  in, 
240;  counter-drug  operations,  235;  east- 
ern Caribbean,  450;  hurricane  damage. 


450;  U.S.  military  intervention  in,  123; 
U.S.  Navy  patrolling  in,  110 
Carl  Sdnirz,  USS,  Liberty  ship,  292 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  commis- 
sary: 138,  145,  153;  alphabetical  shelving 
of  "goods,  1 53;  children  at,  392;  ciga- 
rettes kept  under  lock  and  key,  505;  cus- 
tomers pictured,  447;  described,  138-40; 
early  store,  139;  grand  opening,  392, 
486-87;  placed  in  old  warehouse,  140-41; 
self-service,  138;  shelves,  140-41;  single 
checkout  station,  140;  stores  control 
machine,  a cash  register  and  inventory 
keeper,  139,  469;  well-stocked,  140-41 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  military 
post:  Army  War  College,  139;  captured 
by  Confederates,  139;  Indian  School, 
139;  Jim  Thorpe,  139 

Carnes,  Jim,  store  director  at  NSB  King’s 
Bay,  394 

Carolina  Central  Distribution  Center, 

443 

Caroline  Islands,  226 
Carpal  Tunnel  Syndrome,  469;  other 
back,  leg,  or  neck-related  problems,  469 
Carr’s,  a civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
Carry-all  boys,  at  Clark  AB,  237,  260 
Carry  out  and  Carryout,  see  Carryout 
clerks,  Carryout  boys.  Carryouts, 
Carryout  service,  and  numerous  refer- 
ences to  baggers 

Carrying  items  customers  expect  to  find, 
sales  commissaries’  ability  to,  526 
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Carryout  boys,  276;  are  not  store  employ- 
ees, 262;  also  see  Bag  boys;  Baggers; 
Carryout  clerks;  Page  boys;  Parcel  boys; 
Tip  boys;  and  Volunteer  baggers 
Carryout  clerks,  144,  168,  180-81;  Japanese, 
97;  also  see  Bag  boys;  Baggers;  Carryout 
boys;  Carryouts;  Page  boys;  Parcel  boys; 
Tip  boys;  and  Volunteer  baggers 
Carryout  service,  180-81;  cost  per  bag, 
181;  “privatization”  of,  418 
Carryouts  [a/so,  carry-outs],  144,  168,  180- 
SI,  261-62;  optional  service,  181;  not 
store  employees,  262;  also  see  Bag  boys. 
Baggers,  Carryout  clerks,  Page  boys, 
Parcel  boys,  Tip  boys,  aWVolunteer  bag- 
gers 

Cars,  customers’,  178,  180-81;  left  behind 
in  Iran,  297;  also  see  Automobiles, 
Parking  lots,  and  Train  cars 
Cars,  customers’,  481;  also  see  automo- 
biles; parking  lots 
Carswell  AFB,  BX  Mart  at,  440 
Carswell  Field  Naval  Air  Station  Joint 
Reserve  Base,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
[NAS]RB  Carswell  Field],  BX  Mart  at, 
440 

Cart  races  [shopping  cart  races],  170 
Carter,  Jimmy,  38th  president  of  the 
United  States:  commissary  replenished 
galley  of  Air  Force  One , 296;  secured 
release  of  hostages,  336;  visited  Tehran, 
296 

Carter-Torrejos  Treaty,  302,  331-32,  360, 
438,  458 

Cartons:  of  cigarettes,  269,  447,  505; 

opened  with  box  cutters,  244 
Cartoon  characters:  in  British  and  U.S. 
newspapers,  184;  Bugs  Bunny,  250;  the 
“Dragon  Lady,”  from  Terry  and  the  Pirates, 
184 

Cartoons:  editorial  or  political,  28,  33,  199; 
animated,  used  at  grand  openings  to 
entertain  children,  387 
Carts,  shopping:  see  Folding  basket  carri- 
ers, Grocery  baskets.  Grocery  carts.  Nest 
carts,  Shopping  baskets,  and  Shopping 
carts 

Case  lot  sales,  486,  492,  498,  500,  507-08; 
customer  savings  of  50  percent,  and 
even  more,  498;  first  worldwide,  507; 
second  worldwide,  called  “World’s 
Biggest,”  510;  aka  “Truckload  sales” 
Case-ready  beef,  324;  other  case-ready 


meats,  502 

Caserne  Ederle,  Italy  [Vicenza],  commis- 
sary, 229,  231 

Cash,  4,  86;  cash  allowance  for  officers,  in 
lieu  of  rations,  53,  60;  cash  allowance  for 
all  ranks,  for  subsistence,  208;  cash-and- 
carry,  145,  159,  200,  253;  cash  or  check, 
200;  used  by  non-appropriated  fund 
activities  to  pay  DeCA,  450 
“Cash  and  carry,”  Air  Force  switch  from 
credit  sales,  260;  Nurnberg  [013.  spelling: 
Nuremberg]  switchover,  261 
Cash  cage,  included  in  CARTS  technolo- 
gy, 485 

“Cash  only”  sales  policy,  in  Panama  com- 
missaries, 209 

Cash  registers,  22,  87,  138-39,  201,  238, 
322,  324,  468-69,  505;  after  World  War  I, 
468-69;  automatically  make  change,  469; 
bell  on,  468;  brass,  468;  collectors’  items, 
468;  conveyor  belts,  469;  customers’ 
Social  Security  numbers  no  longer  print- 
ed on  checks  by,  507;  detailed  receipts 
from,  469;  early  conveyor  belt  models, 
221;  electrical,  232;  elaborate  cases  of 
cast  brass,  468;  electrical,  468;  electronic, 
223,  322;  first  practical,  87,  468;  hand- 
cranked  model,  468;  high  frequency 
harmful  but  inaudible  noise  emanating 
from  cash  registers,  469;  “incorruptible 
cashier,”  468;  kept  inventory,  469;  made 
to  be  beautiful,  468;  manual,  99;  metal 
keys  and  taps,  embossed,  468;  “moving 
belt”  registers,  199,  259,  469;  National 
Cash  Register  (NCR),  468-69;  new  tech- 
nologies involved,  483;  ornate,  122,  468; 
possible  Y2K  problems,  506;  round 
gauges  and  dials,  468;  some  early  models 
made  of  wood  or  iron,  468;  steel,  468; 
sums  of  all  sales,  468;  the  Total  Adder, 
468;  “will  pay  for  itself,”  468;  wireless, 
part  of  CARTS  system,  485 
Cashier  conveyor  belt,  223;  knee  or  foot 
pressure  to  run  them,  22 
Cashiers,  93-94,  96-97,  107,  152,  237,  249, 
276-78,  280,  282,  295,  372,  468-69;  abil- 
ity to  mentally  add,  subtract,  make 
change,  and  figure  percentages,  469; 
accounting  functions,  468;  active  duty 
enlisted,  97,  138,  249;  attract  and  retain, 
262;  at  Barber’s  Point,  453;  at  Brooks 
Field,  Texas,  144-45;  checking  IDs,  453; 
civilian,  144-45,  241;  comfort  and  physi- 


cal well-being,  469;  competence  of,  469; 
at  Eglin  AFB,  446;  “fastest,”  469;  female, 
179,  276,  280;  on  their  feet  most  of  the 
day,  369;  fatigue  and  leg  stress,  469;  first 
female,  469;  at  Fort  Carson,  277;  “gen- 
deman’s  job,”  108;  friendly  attitude  of, 
469;  at  Hancock  Field,  New  York,  469; 
low  grade  and  low  pay,  241,  262;  male, 
179,  249,  266,  453;  at  McChord  AFB, 
278;  military  family  members,  working 
part  time,  469;  at  Norton  AFB,  276;  at 
Nurnberg  [U.3.  spelling  Nuremberg], 
Germany,  228;  part-time,  179;  possible 
effects  of  self-service  registers,  469;  pro- 
fessionalism of,  469;  provided  receipt 
for  drive-up  retrieval  of  groceries,  262; 
at  Schweinfurt,  contracts  meningitis, 
518;  spouses  of  active  duty  personnel, 
241;  trouble  attracting  and  retaining, 
241;  in  uniform,  469;  weighing  produce, 
633;  at  Yuma  MCAS,  280;  also,  photos 
throughout 

Cashiers’  cage,  12;  cashier’s  tape,  223,  261 

Cast-iron  plow,  16 

Castro,  Fidel,  228,  235;  regime,  228,  235; 
permitted  Cubans  to  work  at  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  228 

Casualties,  in  U.S.  Civil  War,  46,  65; 
Americans  at  Pearl  Harbor,  156;  aboard 
USS  Arizona,  156;  in  “Desert  Storm,” 
369;  disparity  between  battle  deaths  and 
deaths  by  disease,  18,  20,  105,  117;  from 
influenza  epidemic,  126;  Japanese  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  156;  aboard  RMS 
Lusitania,  123;  aboard  RMS  Titanic,  122; 
in  Spanish-American  War,  105,  117;  in 
War  of  1812,  20;  in  World  War  I,  123;  in 
World  War  II,  161,198,  292 
Catalogue,  grocer’s,  71;  for  hard  goods, 
during  Desert  Shield/Storm,  368 
Catamarans,  used  as  bumboats,  110 
Catastrophic  damages  due  to  hurricanes 
and  typhoons,  498;  also  see  Hurricanes; 
specific  storms,  by  name;  Super- 
typhoons; and  Typhoons 
Category  Four  Hurricane  [Katrina],  475 
Category  reviews,  by  operations  support 
center,  449 

Cats,  providing  rat  control  in  El  Paso 
Army  Depot  warehouse,  125 
Catsup,  mentioned  as  example,  312 
Cattle:  diseased,  465;  drives,  83;  herds  of, 
53,  465;  industry,  70;  keeping  diseased 


cattle  out  of  food  supply,  465;  in  main- 
land Europe,  506;  twelve  hundred  quar- 
antined in  Texas,  465,  506;  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  506 

Cattle  feed,  made  with  cattle  brains  and 
spinal  cords,  possible  way  of  transmit- 
ting BSE,  465 

Cattle  pens,  “piggybacked”  checkouts 
compared  to,  248 

Cattlemen,  U.S.,  worried  about  “Mad 
Cow,”  465 
Catton,  Bruce,  53 

Catwalk,  along  ceiling  of  RAF  Alconbury, 
313,  457 

Caucasians  and  segregation,  107-09 
Cavalry,  becoming  obsolete,  22;  commis- 
sary officer  and  sergeant  for  every  regi- 
ment, 117;  Confederate,  57;  phasing  out, 
145 

Cavalry  school,  72-73 
Cavalry  stables/facilities/riding  halls, 
turned  into  commissaries,  145,  236;  also 
see  F.  E.  Warren  AFB  and  Fort  Riley, 
among  others 

Caviar,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
CCC,  see  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
Cease-fire,  in  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
369,  385 

Cecil  Field  Naval  Air  Station,  Florida 
[NAS  Cecil  Field],  commissary.  Navy 
funds  to  keep  open,  456 
Ceiling  fan,  in  commissary,  122 
Ceiling  fights,  145;  multiple  bulbs  [photo- 
graph], 186-87;  single  bulb,  122 
Ceilings,  manpower  [limited  numbers  of 
employees],  see  Manpower  ceilings 
Ceilings:  eye-catching,  313;  lowered,  221; 
new,  at  Lajes,  394;  raised,  284,  301;  also 
see  Energy-efficient  design;  Remodeling; 
and  Renovations  and  specific  features  of 
commissaries 

“Celebrate  America,”  a commissary 
theme  in  Panama  after  Operation  Just 
Cause,  361,  366 

Celebrations,  for  grand  openings  and 
grand  reopenings,  376 
Celebrity  customers,  featured  in  promo- 
tional DeCA  posters,  467 
Celebrity  endorsements  in  ads:  gave 
tobacco  products  respectability  and 
healthfulness,  504 

Celi, , USN,  member  of  1965’s 

Yokosuka  store  staff,  234 
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Cell  phones,  516 
Cellophane,  invention  of,  122 
Cemeteries:  National,  traditionally  run  by 
Quartermaster  Corps,  112,  122;  over- 
seas, 112,  122 

Center  for  Military  History,  U.S.  Army, 
23,  36 

Centipedes,  supposedly  venomous,  in 
Somalia,  417 
Central  America,  110 
Central  depot,  for  Defense  Personnel 
Support  Center,  in  Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  294 

Central  Distribution  Centers:  AFCOMS’ 
381,  403;  Air  Force  and  Army  reaction 
to,  358;  DeCA’s,  closure  of,  399;  in 
Dhahran,  381;  employees,  728;  in 
England,  728;  in  Europe,  302,  466,  511- 
12;  in  Europe,  443,  511,  516;  in 
Kaiserslautern,  516;  named  and 
renamed,  442;  Navy,  357;  in  Newport, 
R.I.,  307,  340,  343;  in  Okinawa,  411,  692; 
in  Panama,  402,  438-39;  in  San  Diego, 
338,  358;  stand-alone  capabilities,  402; 
TSA’s,  302;  in  United  Kingdom,  313, 
402;  also  see  Central  Product  Processing 
Facilities 

Central  distribution  points,  for  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center,  294 
Central  distribution  system,  for  Marine 
Corps  commissaries,  357;  for  Navy  com- 
missaries, 357-58 

Central  Europe,  U.S.  considers  redeploy- 
ing troops  from  U.S.  military  installa- 
tions in,  526 

Central  Germany  Central  Distribution 
Center,  443 

Central  Meat  Processing  Plant  (CMPP), 
Ramstein  AB,  Germany,  428,  466; 
employees  of,  283,  428 
Central  paying  station,  223 
Central  procurement,  254 
Central  Product  Processing  Facilities 
(CDCs),  to  be  funded  by  surcharge,  506 
Central  Region,  AFCOMS,  619;  offices 
of,  at  Lackland  AFB,  Texas,  357 
Central  Region,  DeCA,  357,  402;  head- 
quarters, 402,  443,  450;  merges  into  new 
Eastern  Region,  454;  public  affairs  offi- 
cer/ representative,  443 
Centralization  of  commissaries,  285, 
290,  295,  300,  302,  312,  313;  advantages 
of,  301-02,  312,  427;  makes  savings  pos- 


sible, 312;  multiple  problems  solved  by, 
312;  opposition  to,  301;  problems  with, 
302;  shortcomings  in  commissaries  prior 
to,  333 

Centralization,  of  buying  process,  251;  of 
commissary  systems,  214,  217,  245,  255, 
286;  of  decision-making  process,  251;  of 
Navy  commissary  sales  stores,  306 
Centralized  automation  of  commis- 
saries, Marine  Corps’,  372 
Centralized  buying  process,  251 
Centralized  commissary  management: 
for  all  services,  298;  for  Army,  255-56, 
271;  for  Navy,  217;  for  Air  Force,  372; 
recommended  by  second  Hoover  com- 
mission [Strauss  commission],  245 
Centralized  commissary  system,  first, 
owned  by  Navy,  217;  no  tradition  of  in 
Army  or  Air  Force,  286;  proposed,  for 
Army  and  Air  Force,  295 
Centralized  control,  with  decentralized 
purchase,  of  food,  114,  126 
Centralized  guidance,  lacking  for  Navy 
stores,  146 

Centralized  management  agency  for 
commissaries,  331 

Centralized  meat  processing  plant, 

Europe,  428 

Centralized  organization  for  resale: 

Navy,  189,  204,  286;  all  services,  220,  286 

Centralized  policymaking,  for  commis- 
saries, 255,  257 

Centralized  pricing,  by  Marine  Corps 
commissaries,  373 

Centralized  purchasing,  199,  250-51 
Centralized  surcharge  funding,  257 
Centralizing  wholesale  stocks,  reducing 
costs  thereby,  245 

CEO  [Chief  Executive  Officer]  of 
Defense  Commissary  Agency,  399,  510; 
also  see  Nixon,  Patrick  B.;  Wiker,  Charles 
CEO  of  “a  major  chain  of  civilian  food 
stores,”  316;  volunteers  his  chain  to 
obtain  contracts  to  manage  and  supply 
commissary  stores,  316 
Cereal  boxes  with  toys  or  prizes  inside,  not 
sold  in  commissaries,  321 
Cereals,  144;  cold,  178;  sold  in  South 
Vietnam,  257 

Ceremonial  keys,  for  grand  openings  and 
reopenings:  AFCOMS,  379,  386,  389; 
TSA,  386,  389;  presented  to  base  com- 
manders, 386 


Ceremonial  units,  in  historical  uniform, 
227,  386,  393 

Cerny,  Michael  “Mike,”  399 
Certification  of  commissaries,  annual, 
195-96,  199,  213,  242;  recommendation 
that  it  be  suspended,  247-48 
Ceylon  [modern  Sri  Lanka],  Great  White 
Fleet  visit  to,  119 

“Chad,”  slang  for  Chateauroux  commis- 
sary in  France,  232;  also  see  Chateauroux 
Chain  of  command,  Navy,  286 
Chains,  of  civilian  supermarkets,  134,  3 lb- 
17,  336,  418 

Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  414 
Chalet-style  commissary  entrance,  433 
Challenger,  space  shuttle  disaster,  341 
Champagne  bottles,  used  in  first  canning 
process,  28 

Chancellorsville  campaign,  59 
Chandler,  Delmore,  Corozal  supervisory 
store  checker,  during  Operation  just 
Cause,  361 

Chandler,  Zack,  at  MCAS  New  River  com- 
missary, 651 

Chang,  Chief , USN,  member  of  1 965’s 

Yokosuka  store  staff,  234 
Change  of  duty  station,  commissaries 
prove  essential  to  morale  during,  523, 
526 

Changes:  to  the  benefit,  523;  to  commis- 
saries, 285;  drastic,  to  military  benefits, 
became  unrealistic,  470;  forced,  are 
counterproductive,  526;  unplanned,  523 

Changing  political  conditions,  232 
Changing  products,  250-51 
“Changing  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game,”  cause  for  mistrust,  198 
Changing  tastes,  250-51 
Channing,  Capt.  Alfonse  R.  W,  commis- 
sary store  officer  (in  1958),  Sheppard 
AFB,  Texas,  241 

Chapels,  in  military  installation  communi- 
ty centers,  228 

Chaplain  services,  433 
Chapultepec  castle,  Mexico,  34 
Charcoal,  379 

Charge  accounts,  at  civilian  grocery 
stores,  137;  at  commissaries,  139-40, 
150,  155,  222,  260;  continued  in  use  at 
Army  stores,  260;  switched  to  cash  only, 
260-61 

Charities  and  charitable  organizations, 
401,  508 


Charles  E.  Kelly  Support  Facility,  see  C. 

E.  Kelly 

Charles  M.  Price  Support  Center,  see  C. 

M.  Price,  Granite  City,  Illinois,  416/n 
Charleston  AFB,  South  Carolina,  commis- 
sary, 166-67,  170,  379;  grand  opening 
(2003),  170 

Charleston  Naval  Station,  South  Carolina 
[NS  Charleston],  commissary  experi- 
ments with  soft  drink  and  cigarette  sales, 
307,  338 

Charleston  Naval  Weapons  Station, 

South  Carolina  [NWS  Charleston],  com- 
missary experiments  with  soft  drink  and 
cigarette  sales,  307,  338 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  harbor,  64 
Charter,  DeCA,  351-53;  defined  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Dreska,  352;  DoD  Directive 
5105.55,  353;  covers  DeCA  administra- 
tion, applicability,  authority,  mission, 
functions,  organization,  organizational 
relationships,  purpose  and  responsibili- 
ties, 382 

Chateauroux,  France,  commissary,  36,  232 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  64 
“Chauffeurs”  [home-delivery  truck  driv- 
ers], 137 

Chaumont  AB,  France,  commissary,  231 
Checkers,  468-69;  also  see  Cashiers  and 
Sales  Store  Checkers 

Checking  out,  288;  labor  for,  cost  study 
of,  316;  surcharge  assessed  upon,  425 
Checkout  accuracy,  increased,  by  NRSO, 
333 

Checkout  counters  and  Checkouts,  93, 

132,  138-39,  144,  228,  289,  301,  489; 
cost  study  on  contracting  out,  336; 
efforts  to  make  the  process  speedier, 
469;  electrical  conveyors,  95,  259;  full 
service  and  self-service  [self-checkout], 
489;  more,  250;  with  “moving  belts,” 
259;  “piggybacked,”  248;  quick  and  effi- 
cient, 399;  scanning,  334,  372;  self- 
checkouts, 372,  476,  501;  speed,  see 
Transaction  speed;  in  “Store  of  the 
Future,”  489;  also  see  Cash  registers; 
Cashiers;  Checkout  lines;  also  called 
Checkout  lanes.  Checkout  stands,  and 
Checkout  stations 

Checkout  lines,  113,  261;  “officers  only” 
lines,  113;  shorter,  in  smaller  stores,  476; 
also  see  Transaction  speed 
Checkout  systems,  261,  333-34,  468-69; 


CAMP  DREW,  Japan.  Located  in  the  Tokyo  area,  Camp  Drew  was  the  1st  Cavalry  Division’s  Artillery 
headquarters  in  postwar  Japan.  Between  1946  and  1954,  this  store  served  that  post’s  military  personnel,  their 
families,  and  U.S.  civilians  working  for  the  Department  of  Army.  Photo  courtesy  william  k.  McKown  and  Gary  McKown 


scanning,  334,  372;  self-checkouts,  372, 
476;  surcharge  funds  pay  for,  425 
Checks,  customers,  no  longer  need  their 
Social  Security  numbers  on,  507;  used  by 
non-appropriated  fund  activities  to  pay 
DeCA,  450;  also  see  Personal  checks 
Cheerios,  breakfast  cereal,  321 
Cheese:  airlifted  to  Tehran,  297;  cheese 
wheel,  144;  in  daily  ration,  134;  on  first 
official  commissary  stock  list,  71;  in 
Iceland,  157;  inspection  by  veterinary 
personnel,  157;  packaged,  169;  rationed 
during  World  War  II.  143,  IS"7,  159;  sold 
in  commissaries,  137,  144;  on  suders’ 
1 862  authorized  sales  list,  6 1 ; and  virtual 
commissary,  518 

Cheese-and-cracker  bar,  in  Parachute 
Emergency  Ration,  505 
Chefs,  traveling,  part  of  “Meal  Solutions  for 
the  Military  Family”  promotional  tour, 
493;  chefs  from  Florida  Culinary  Insti- 
tute, 493;  in-store  demonstrations,  291 
“Chek  Robot,”  early  self-checkout  system, 
306 

Chemical  smell,  from  “embalmed  beef,” 
117 


Chemical  warfare,  defense  against,  441 
Chemicals,  production  of,  319 
Cherbourg,  France,  harbor,  floating  mines, 
and  wreckage,  292 

Chernobyl  nuclear  reactor  accident,  34 1 
42;  deaths,  344 

Cherry  blossom  festival,  U.S.,  202 
“Cherry-picking,”  defined,  323 
Cherry  Point  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 

North  Carolina  [MCAS  Cherry  Point]: 
commissary,  164,  166,  208,  220,  276; 
commissary  officer  and  personnel 
(1957),  242;  commissary  warehouse 
operations,  244,  309;  meat  department, 
261;  stamping  prices,  276 
Chesapeake  Bay,  13,  62 
Chester,  character  in  television  program 
“Gunsmoke,”  650 

Chewing  gum,  kept  near  checkouts,  146; 
not  sold  by  Navy  commissaries,  328;  in 
Parachute  Emergency  Ration,  505;  pop- 
ular among  soldiers,  114,  127;  sold  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  368 

Chewing  tobacco,  368,  504;  sold  in  com- 
missaries, 505 

Cheyenne  Indian  tribe,  80;  summer 


encampment  of  1876  and  the  fight 
against  Custer,  80 

Chi  Chi  Jima  Naval  Facility,  Bonin 
Islands  [NF  Chi  Chi  |imaj,  branch  com- 
missary of  Orote,  Guam,  239 

Chia  Yi,  i 'aiwan  [probably  refers  to  modern 
Chiai],  branch  commissary  of  Taipei, 
239 

Chicago,  Illinois,  70,  292;  Army  Food 
Service  Center,  268,  286;  Columbian 
Exposition,  90;  Cracker  jack  sold  at 
Columbian  Exposition,  90;  Fire  of  1871, 
90;  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center 
[NTC  Great  Lakes],  292;  meatpacking 
industry  in  1893,  105,  118;  popcorn  first 
sold  in  Chicago,  90;  Quartermaster 
Subsistence  School  at,  134,  146,  161; 
subsistence  department  buys  goods  in 
city’s  markets,  61;  Subsistence  Regional 
headquarters  at,  294;  Subsistence 
Support  Center  in,  266 

Chicken,  324;  “Chicken  in  every  pot,”  178; 
“Chicken  ranch,”  Yokosuka,  Japan,  234, 
237,  264 

Chicksands  Priory,  United  Kingdom, 
commissary  at,  see  RAF  Chicksands 


Chicory  nuts,  52 

Chief  commissaries:  and  assistants,  65; 
military  divisions  and  departments,  51, 

Chief  Executive  Officer,  DeCA,  462, 
470;  also  see  Nixon,  Patrick  and  W’iker, 
Charlie 

“Chief  Lettuce  Fluffer,”  see  St.  Arnaud, 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E. 

Chief  of  Staff,  George  C.  Marshall,  23, 
145;  position  created,  1 18 

Chief  of  Support  Services,  U.S.  Army, 
266,  270 

Chief  Operating  Officer,  DeCA,  514, 
517,  526;  also  see  Page,  Richard  A.  and 
Simpson,  Scott 

Chiefs  of  Staff,  offices  of;  Air  Force,  318; 
Army,  318 

Chiefs’  mess,  USS  Brooklyn,  135 

Child  care  facilities,  132,  196,  201-02 

Child  safety,  with  shopping  carts,  132 

Child  seats,  in  shopping  carts,  132-33,  233, 
424 

Childers,  Staff  Sgt.  Linzy,  USAF,  349 

Children  of  service  members  and  other 
customers,  73,  165, 178,  378;  admitted  to 
commissaries,  132,  162,  165,  173,  289, 
480;  adult  supervision,  289;  attend  grand 
openings,  486-87;  at  Augsburg,  196; 
babysitting  for,  196,  202,  211;  child  care 
and  day  care  facilities,  132,  196,  201-02; 
climbing  on  shopping  carts,  165;  as  com- 
missary employees,  274;  considered  full- 
fledged  customers,  289;  dangers  posed 
by  shopping  carts,  132-33,  155,  165;  edu- 
cation of,  22;  eligible  commissary  cus- 
tomers, 500;  entertaining  them  at  grand 
openings,  387;  fictional,  216;  at  Fort 
Lewis,  196;  at  Hadnot  Point,  Camp 
Lejeune,  196,  202,  211;  killed  at  Subic 
Bay  by  collapsing  roof,  365;  not  admit- 
ted to  commissaries,  162,  196,  201-02, 
224;  and  NCO  wives’  clubs,  196,  202, 
211;  nurseries  for,  196,  202;  of  occupa- 
tion forces,  178;  restrictions,  224;  riding 
in  shopping  carts,  132-33,  233;  safety 
rules,  165;  at  Sagamihara,  196;  in  Saigon, 
256-57;  scholarships  for,  463;  shopping, 
321;  tastes,  250;  tour  commissaries,  673; 
under  ten  years  of  age,  224;  waiting 
room  for,  196;  also  see  enlisted  families 
and  military  families 

Children  of  service  members  who  died 
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on  active  duty:  eligible  commissary  cus- 
tomers, 500 

Children’s  areas  in  stores,  funded  by 
installations,  373 

Children’s  nursery,  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia,  202;  charges  for,  202 
Chili,  mentioned,  314 
Chilkoot  Barracks,  Alaska,  1 54 
Chill  cases,  98,  221,  288;  also  see  Cooling 
equipment  and  Refrigeration 
Chill  goods,  267;  airlifted  to  Tehran  com- 
missary, 296;  in  short  supply  at 
Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  after  hur- 
ricane, 457 

China,  American  installations,  families,  and 
commissaries  in,  107,  117,  122,  153; 
army,  379;  “Boxer  Rebellion,”  106,  117- 
18;  commissaries  in,  107,  122,  153;  com- 
missary in  Peking,  106-07;  commissary 
at  Tientsin,  106,  239;  enters  Korean  War, 
208;  nationalism  in,  106,  118;  “Open 
Door,”  106,  118;  Peking,  106,  117-18; 
pro-democracy  students,  379;  Relief 
Expedition  (during  Boxer  rebellion), 
106,  118;  “Righteous,  Harmonious 
Fists”  [‘Fists  of  Righteous  Harmony’],  106, 
118;  Tiananmen  Square,  379;  also  see 
Boxer  Rebellion  and  other  listings  under 
China;  Nationalist  China 
China  Lake  Naval  Air  Weapons  Center, 
California  [NAWC  China  Lake],  com- 
missary: grand  opening,  452 
Chinese  nationalism,  106,  118 
Chinese  sector  of  Saigon,  South 
Vietnam,  257 

Chinhae  Naval  Air  Station,  South  Korea 
[NAS  Chinhae],  commissary:  228,  422, 
442;  one  of  four  Navy  commissaries 
selling  soft  drinks  and  tobacco,  307 
Chinon  U.S.  Army  Depot  Activity, 
France,  commissary  at,  232 
Chiracahua  Apaches,  see  Geronimo 
Chocolate,  14;  bunnies,  as  children’s  prizes, 
170;  in  Hershey’s  Bars,  91;  on  first  offi- 
cial commissary  stock  list,  71;  in  Marine 
Exchanges,  368 
Chocolate  milk,  224 
Cholera,  32 

Cholon  Compound,  Saigon,  South 
Vietnam:  commissary,  228,  257 
Chongchon  River,  Korea,  197 
Chops,  small  packages  of,  for  small/young 
families,  480 


Chosin  Reservoir,  Korea,  227 

Christmas,  134,  151,  390;  commissaries 
could  not  carry  sales  items  for,  290 

Christmas,  Brig.  Gen.  George  R.,  USMC, 
411 

Chu,  David  S.,  undersecretary  of  defense 
for  personnel  and  readiness:  announces 
Commissary  Operating  Board  has  been 
changed  to  the  Defense  Commissary 
Board  of  Directors,  526;  established 
Defense  Resale  Executive  Board,  516; 
opposes  proposed  surcharge  realloca- 
tion, 511 

Churchill,  Winston,  prime  minister  of 
Great  Britain  during  World  War  II,  175, 
184,  188 

Churubusco,  Convent  of  Santa  Maria  de, 
Mexico,  24-25 

Cider,  13 

Cigarette  counter,  at  Corozal  commissary, 
240 

Cigarette  papers,  for  “roll  your  own”  cig- 
arettes, 116,  504 

Cigarettes,  113,  116,  252;  Air  Force  and 
Army  commissaries  sold  them,  505; 
banned  by  Marine  Corps  for  commis- 
sary sale,  but  allowed  in  Marine 
exchanges,  253,  273,  290-91,  505; 
became  a public  health  issue  with  sur- 
geon general’s  warning,  505;  brand  loyal- 
ty to  favorites,  504-05;  cartons,  269,  447, 
505;  kept  near  checkout,  148;  high- 
demand  item,  263,  480;  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  505;  local  Marine  Corps  com- 
mander decided  whether  they  would  be 
sold  at  the  local  commissary,  505;  made 
by  machine,  504;  NAVRESSO  experi- 
ments with  sales  in  two  Charleston 
stores,  307,  338;  Navy  exchanges  contin- 
ued selling  them;  Navy  commissaries  did 
not,  505;  numbers  shipped  in  World  War 
I,  127;  numbers  sold  in  World  War  I, 
116;  one-time  floor  stock  tax,  447;  prices 
raised,  447;  “roll  your  own,”  504;  safer 
than  pipes  to  smoke  in  trenches,  505; 
sold  in  canteens,  148;  sold  by  civilian 
grocery  chain,  259;  sold  in  commissaries, 
137,  144,  290-91;  sold  in  commissaries 
on  consignment  for  exchanges,  at  higher 
exchange  prices,  453;  sales  drop,  affect- 
ing surcharge  collections,  505;  sold  at 
branch  stores/annexes;  sold  from 
mobile  commissaries,  145;  sold  by  com- 


missaries “on  consignment”  for 
exchanges,  505;  states  limit  purchase  of, 
to  prevent  resale  of  tax-free  cigarettes, 
505;  surgeon  general’s  warning,  267,  29 1 ; 
targets  of  shoplifters,  especially  when  in 
cartons,  505;  unacceptable  to  smoke  in 
polite  society,  504;  used  for  bartering  or 
used  as  gifts,  505;  used  as  props  in 
Hollywood,  505;  in  Vietnam,  269;  by 
World  War  II,  sold  in  commissaries, 
exchanges,  and  canteens,  505 
Cigars,  enjoyed  after  dinner  with  port  or 
sherry,  504;  number  shipped  in  World 
War  I,  127;  number  sold  overseas  in 
World  War  I,  1917-on,  116;  on  sutlers’ 
authorized  sales  list,  62;  sold  in  commis- 
saries, 137,  505;  smoked  on  the  job 
[photo],  243 

Cigli  AB,  Istanbul,  Turkey,  232 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  subsistence  department 
purchases  goods  in  city’s  markets,  61; 
Barney  Kroger’s  first  grocery  store,  89; 
Kroger  store  of  the  future,  152 
Cinnamon,  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list,  71;  in  ration,  113,  134,  151 
Circular  A-76,  GAO,  336 
Cistrino,  John  and  Paul,  founders  of 
Upham’s  Corner  Market,  131,  148 
Cite  de  Tourvent,  France,  commissary, 
dairy  store,  232 

Cities,  commissaries  in  or  near,  178-79,  182 
“Citizen  soldiers,”  173-74 
Citizens,  “second  class,”  military  families 
felt  like,  321 

Citizens,  United  Kingdom,  288 
Citizens,  United  States,  284,  321;  assist  the 
Army,  5;  dependents,  302;  employed  by 
Panama  Canal  Company/Commission, 
302,  331-32;  rights  of,  174,  178 
Citizens  Against  Waste:  lobby,  supported 
Grace  Commission,  321 
City  dwellers,  4 

City  Point,  Virginia,  Union  Army  supply 
depot,  54,  56,  58-59,  65 
Civil  Engineers,  Air  Force,  304 
Civil  Service,  301,  474;  Commission,  180 
Civil  War,  U.S.,  21, 25-26, 35, 46-48,  52,  54- 
60,  66-67,  70,  104,  118,  139,  182;  casual- 
ties, 46,  65;  end  of,  78;  lingering  effects 
of,  67;  popularity  of  canned  tomatoes 
during,  114;  rations  after,  75;  rations  dur- 
ing, 51-53;  sutlers  sold  tobacco,  504; 
years  following,  88;  years  prior  to,  321; 


also  see  Battles  and  campaigns 
Civilian  businesses,  strain  upon,  160; 
employee  benefits  compared  to  those  of 
the  commissaries,  192 
Civilian  clothes,  had  to  be  worn  in 
Tehran,  296 

Civilian  commercial  outlets,  see  Com- 
mercial grocers.  Civilian  grocery  stores, 
and  Supermarkets 

Civilian  community,  benefits  from  com- 
missaries, 135,  221 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  New  Deal 
program,  226;  food  inspection  for,  441 
Civilian  customers,  250, 418;  of  Dahlgren 
community  store,  134-35 
Civilian  deaths,  in  China,  379 
Civilian  dining,  105 

Civilian  “emigrants,  travelers  and  set- 
tlers,” 68  v 

Civilian  employees:  of  the  commissaries, 
222;  commissary  commanders  popular 
among,  370;  Defense  Department,  213, 
256-57;  furloughed,  451;  housed  on 
Navy  bases,  116;  in  Germany,  182;  labor 
unions,  458;  of  the  military  services,  eli- 
gible for  commissary  benefit,  501;  in  the 
Philippines,  107;  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  107,  121;  at  remote  posts,  88-89; 
salaries,  149;  shopping  privileges  at  Navy 
bases,  89,  120;  staff  to  be  evacuated, 
304;  also  see  Commissary  personnel; 
Federal  employees;  Government  em- 
ployees; Employees,  commissary;  and 
Store  staff.  Also  see  position  titles,  e.g., 
Cashiers,  Stockers,  Warehousemen;  and 
photos  throughout,  especially  in  photo  portfo- 
lio, 274-83 

Civilian  food  industry,  486 

Civilian  government  employees  overseas, 

73;  eligible  for  commissary  benefit,  501 
Civilian  grocers  and  grocery  stores,  99- 
100,  128,  130-31,  134-35,  137,  165,  179, 
250-51,  293-94,  425;  attracting  military 
customers,  183;  availability  of,  182-83; 
chain  CEO  offers  to  supply  or  manage 
commissaries,  316-17,  336;  competing  or 
not  with  commissaries,  191,  206,  251, 
418;  customer  tastes,  315;  delivering  milk 
on  post,  144;  employees,  179;  food 
inspection  scrutiny  not  as  tough  as  that 
of  DeCA  commissaries,  441;  not  threat- 
ened by  military  commissaries,  183;  salad 
bars  in,  325;  stock  list  of  civilian  chain. 
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259;  stock  lists  increase  after  World  War 
II,  250;  use  of  returnable  bottles,  201; 
also  see  Civilian  supermarkets;  Corner 
grocers;  and  Supermarkets 
Civilian  grocers’  associations,  140 
Civilian  grocery  business,  more  dynamic 
than  ever,  526;  commissaries  a reflection 
of,  526 

Civilian  grocery  chains,  134,  418,  427; 
CEO  seeks  contracts  to  manage  and 
supply  commissaries,  316-17,  336;  has 
own  distribution  system,  427 
Civilian  grocery  industry,  131,  172,  499; 

“partnered”  with  DeCA,  472 
Civilian  life,  military  families  wish  to  emu- 
late, 178;  wish  to  return  to,  216 
Civilian  market,  the,  49,  91;  also  see  Civilian 
grocers  and  Grocery  stores 
Civilian  merchants,  6,  81,  134-35,  316; 
appreciated  armed  forces,  137;  complain 
about  government  competition,  135, 
250;  cooperated  with  commissaries,  137- 
38;  “extreme  demand  on,”  145;  lack  of 
animosity  during  World  War  II,  137;  also 
see  Bumboats,  Civilian  retailers,  and 
Suders 

Civilian  neighborhoods,  108,  182 
“Civilian  of  the  Year,”  335 
Civilian  “pay  gap”  with  military,  472 
Civilian  payroll  liaison  function  at 

DeCA,  402 

Civilian  publications,  270 
Civilian  rationing,  143 
Civilian  retailers,  complain  of  “unfair 
competition”  by  commissaries,  151,  182, 
190,  207,  242,  250;  leading  the  way,  311; 
use  same  business  system  as  Marine 
Corps  commissaries,  354 
Civilian  retailing  organizations,  as  lob- 
byists, 189,  193 

Civilian  sector,  stores  in,  325-26,  425;  not 
as  efficient  as  commissaries,  451;  also  see 
Civilian  grocers  and  grocery  stores; 
Civilian  supermarkets;  and  Supermarkets 
Civilian  store  owners,  151 
Civilian  stores  and  standards,  249; 

DeCA  follows  their  lead,  476 
Civilian  supermarkets,  179,  182-83,  251, 
326-27,  425;  carry  more  items  than  com- 
missaries, 290-91;  chain  CEO  offers  to 
contract  to  supply  or  manage  commis- 
saries, 316;  items  sold  in  common  with 
commissaries,  326-27;  near  bases  and 


allegedly  in  competition  with  commis- 
saries, 182-83,  191;  not  as  efficient  as 
commissaries,  451;  similar  to  commis- 
saries, 301;  technology,  223;  warehouse 
stores,  316,  325,  340;  also  see  Civilian  gro- 
cers and  grocery  stores  and 
Supermarkets 

Civilian  traders  on  frontier,  82 
Civilians,  key,  in  federal  government,  486 
Civilians,  non-DoD,  in  contract  opera- 
tions on  military  installations,  posed  pos- 
sible security  risks,  470 
Civilians,  non-U.S.  and  non-Iranian, 
working  at  Tehran  commissary,  297 
Civilians  displaced  by  Hurricane 
Andrew,  aided  by  DeCA,  401 
Civilians  working  at  commissaries: 
Americans,  311;  commissary  store  offi- 
cers, 241,  311;  authorized  to  receive 
rations,  86;  on  Great  Plains,  86;  foreign 
civilians  working  in  stores,  311;  first 
“foreign  national”  to  be  a store  manager, 
311;  in  growing  numbers  on  store  staffs, 
274,  311;  illegal  sales  to,  63;  lived  on  mil- 
itary installations,  222;  out  of  business 
of  selling  to  troops,  68;  as  store  man- 
agers, 3 1 1 

Civilians  working  at  military  installa- 
tions in  World  War  II,  182;  working  for 
DoD  in  South  Vietnam,  257 
Claim  ticket,  for  grocery  parcel  pick-up, 
481 

Clams,  71 
Claret,  14 
Clark,  Abraham,  13 
Clark,  George  Rogers,  14 
Clark,  Mary,  Maj.  Gen.,  USA,  at  Fort 
Buchanan  grand  opening,  327 
Clark,  Ronald  K.,  member  of  Jones 
Commission,  350;  director,  DeCA 
Midwest  region,  514;  retires,  514;  Senior 
Executive  Service,  514 
Clark,  William,  27 

Clark  Field/AB  commissary,  Philippine 
Islands:  41,  237,  239,  370,  495;  Air 
Force’s  largest  overseas,  21;  cash  regis- 
ters, 237;  closed  by  natural  disasters,  385; 
closed  circuit  television  to  combat  theft, 
343;  commissary,  41,  237,  239,  370; 
commissary  never  reopened  after  erup- 
tion and  typhoon,  365;  damage  inflicted 
by  labar,  370;  1988  store  thought  to  be 
haunted,  495;  “rush  line,”  237;  stocking. 


237;  store  workers,  237;  three  Quonset 
huts,  237;  “tip  boys”  at,  181;  warehous- 
es, 237 

Clark  Field/AB,  Philippines:  airfield  for 
Fort  Stotsenberg,  237;  base  closed  by 
politics,  370;  catastrophic  typhoon  and 
volcanic  eruption,  239,  364-65,  370;  base 
evacuated,  364-65,  380,  385;  politics, 
239,  369-70 

Clarke,  Sgt.  Mickalyn  G,  USAF,  member 
of  Jones  Commission,  320 
Class  distinctions,  in  American  military, 
71,  107 

Clay,  Sumon,  bagger  at  Defense  Supply 
Center  Richmond  [Bellwood]  commis- 
sary, 501 

Clean  store,  customers  expect,  399;  DeCA 
strives  for,  502 

Cleaning  crews,  NEXCOM,  372 
Cleaning  products  and  cleansers,  sold  in 
commissaries,  137,  144 
Cleanup:  costs  of,  324;  of  meat  cutting 
rooms,  266 

Clear  Creek  commissary,  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  TSA’s  largest  commissary,  329,  481 
Cleary,  Sgt.  Maj.  USMC  Robert,  320 
Cleavers,  222;  cleaver  and  butcher  block 
table  used  for  grand-opening  ribbon- 
cutting, 387 
Clemens,  Eunice,  513 
Clerestory,  23,  36,  120;  clerestory-like 
structure,  301 

Clerks  and  clerical  work,  in  commis- 
saries, 137,  143-44,  152,  156,  180,  469, 
633;  clerk-stocker,  480;  enlisted,  138; 
French,  113;  French  female,  275;  impor- 
tance of  neat  appearance,  138;  incentive 
schemes,  468;  losing  jobs  during  Great 
Depression,  131,  152;  pulling  sales 
goods  for  customers,  92,  140;  Clarence 
Saunders  started  in  grocery  business  as, 
112;  shopping  for  the  customers,  137 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Coast  Guard  exchange 
and  commissary,  404;  World  War  II 
ration  booklets  from,  158 
Cleveland,  President  Grover,  daughter 
Ruth:  namesake  of  Baby  Ruth  candy  bar, 
151 

“Clever  computations  using  warped  fig- 
ures,” 316 

Clientele,  commissary,  252,  315;  also  see 
Customers;  Patrons;  and  Shoppers 
Climate,  76,  85,  104 


Cline,  Capt.  J.,  Jr.,  USMC,  USMC,  Camp 
Lejeune  Commissary  Store  Officer 
(1957),  242 

Clinton,  William  Jefferson  “Bill,”  42nd 
president  of  the  United  States,  445,  447; 
impeached  but  acquitted,  452,  457;  par- 
dons Lt.  Henry  O.  Flipper,  78-79,  457 

Clopper,  Lori,  medical  food  inspector,  441 

Closed-circuit  television,  223,  326,  343 

Closed  installations,  434;  displaced  popu- 
lations from,  479 

Closing  the  store  for  inventory,  259 

Closure  of  commissaries:  cost  to  cus- 
tomers of  doing  so,  294-95;  of  fifty-two 
domestic  stores,  considered  but  not 
approved,  195;  first,  by  DeCA’s  choice, 
448;  general,  189;  in  1949,  of  domestic 
commissaries,  179;  in  1953,  the  near  clo- 
sure of  all  domestic  stores,  199;  in  1968, 
of  commissaries  in  France,  188;  in  1990- 
91,  in  the  Philippines,  239;  opposition 
to,  320;  two  dozen  stores  targeted  for 
closure,  192,  207-08 

Closure  of  military  installations, 

CONUS,  479;  CONUS  and  Overseas, 
346;  in  Europe,  366;  also  see  Base 
Realignment  and  Closure 

Clothes  brushes,  on  sutlers’  1862  author- 
ized sales  list,  62 

Clothing,  49,  56,  76,  108;  civilian,  in 
Tehran,  296;  clothing  for  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  56;  from  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  265;  management  of,  260;  for 
military  families,  332;  on  sale  at  PCC 
stores,  108;  on  sale  by  PX/BX,  73; 
ruined  by  cooking  duties,  76;  sold 
aboard  USS  Northampton,  238;  tradition- 
ally provided  by  Quartermaster  Corps, 
112,  122;  also  see  Uniforms 

Cloud,  white,  symbolic  depiction  in 
AFCOMS  seal,  314 

Cloves,  ginger,  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list,  71 

CMIS,  see  commissary  management  infor- 
mation system 

CNN  (Cable  News  Network),  506 

Coal  scuttles,  82 

Coalition  of  nations,  during  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm,  367;  during 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  511;  ground 
forces,  511;  troops,  369;  in  Somalia,  416- 
417 

Coarse  combs,  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized 
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sales  list,  62 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  personnel 
eligible  for  commissary  benefit,  501 
Coast  defenses,  102;  coastal  artillery,  23 
Coast  Guard,  U.S.,  17;  Academy,  87;  active 
duty,  reserves  and  retirees  are  eligible 
commissary  customers,  500;  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses  transferred  to,  155-56;  for- 
merly the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  123; 
not  included  on  Defense  Commissary 
Board,  414;  personnel,  148,  154-55; 
Recruiting  Station,  Cape  May,  New 
Jersey,  commissary/exchange  at,  265; 
represented  on  Patron  Council,  512; 
retired  civilian  personal  employees  are 
eligible  for  commissary  benefit,  501 
Coast  Guard  commissaries,  287-88,  301, 
308,  404-05,  439,  450;  ignored  by  1970s 
DoD  consolidations,  301,  347;  interser- 
vice support  agreement  with  NAVRES- 
SO,  308,  342;  numbers  of,  286;  at 
Mobile,  Alabama,  308;  purchasing  done 
at  store  level,  347;  in  St.  Magwan, 
Shetland  Islands,  288;  Supply  Services 
Division,  287 

Coast  Guard  Exchange  Service,  404, 
512;  partnering  session  with  DeCA  and 
exchange  services  at  Arnold  AFB, 
Tennessee,  512 

Coast  Guard  exchanges,  308,  347,  404 
Coast  Guard  headquarters,  Washington, 
D.C.,  287 

Coast  Guard  Integrated  Support 
Command,  404 

Coast  Guard  Women’s  Reserve  (SPARS), 
145,  159-60 
Coast  watching,  226 
Coasts,  U.S.,  25,  59 

Coca-Cola  [“Coke”],  89,  118;  advertise- 
ment, 122;  inventor  and  ingredients,  89 
Cockburn,  Celia,  Panama  CDC  warehouse 
supply  clerk,  car  confiscated  at  gunpoint 
by  PDF,  361 

Cockrell,  Margaret,  Fort  Riley  customer, 
133 

Coco  Solo  Naval  Station/Naval  Air 

Station,  Panama  [NS  Coco  Solo,  NAS 
Coco  Solo],  109,  240;  PCC  Commissary, 
109;  turned  over  to  Army,  109,  240 
Coco  Walk,  Panama,  commissary,  109; 

same  location  as  France  Field 
Cocoa,  21 ; in  ration  after  World  War  I,  134, 
151 


Cocoli  commissary,  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  109,  209 
Cod  fish,  on  1867  stock  list,  70;  on  first 
official  commissary  stock  list  (dried),  71; 
on  sutlers’  1863  authorized  sales  list,  62 
Cofer,  Williston  “Will,”  321,  323  congres- 
sional staff  member,  expert  on  commis- 
saries: cites  contradictions  by  private- 
sector  commissary  foes,  321,  323;  and 
Philippines,  365;  suggests  merging  com- 
missaries with  the  exchanges,  418,  444 
Coffee,  14,  21,  23,  31,  49,  57,  75,  87,  238; 
aroma,  52;  black,  51,  62;  Costa  Rica,  on 
first  official  commissary  stock  list,  71; 
cup  of,  served  at  milk  bar,  230;  in  daily 
ration  after  World  War  I,  134;  doughnuts 
and,  135;  extract  of,  combined  with  milk 
and  sugar,  63;  green,  unground,  32,  60, 
104;  ground,  in  ration,  113,  151;  habit- 
forming, 52;  in  Haversack  or  emergency 
ration,  91;  hot,  given  by  DeCA  to  sol- 
diers guarding  post  gates  after  9/11,  508; 
instant,  76,  91,  113,  126;  Java  coffee,  on 
first  official  commissary  stock  list,  71; 
and  milk  and  sugar,  52;  packs  of,  518; 
pots,  on  sutlers’  1863  authorized  sales 
list,  49,  62;  powdered,  76;  ration  stamp. 
World  War  II,  94;  rationed  during  World 
War  II,  143,  159;  rationed  at  Athens, 
Greece,  after  World  War  II,  184-85; 
served  during  battle  at  Antietam,  54;  as  a 
stimulant,  52;  tablet  form,  76;  whole 
bean,  52;  Yankee  soldiers  traded  it  to 
Confederates  in  exchange  for  tobacco, 
504 

“Coffin  cases”  (for  chilled  and  frozen 
goods),  167 

Cohoon,  Capt.  John,  394 
Cold  cereals,  178 

Cold  cream,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Cold  War,  172,  174,  183,  197,  214,  228, 
231,  266,  285,  292,  313,  317,  344,  346, 
404-05,  410,  433,  515;  beginning,  146; 
Berlin  Airlift,  175;  commissaries’  role  in 
winning,  228;  and  Cuban  Missile  Crisis, 
266;  deterrent  force  needed,  285;  end  of, 
231,  327,  348,  369,  382,  384,  433,  439, 
442,  482-83;  and  international  politics, 
264-65;  post-Cold  War  drawdown,  317, 
440;  post-Cold  War  cuts  in  U.S.  military, 
440;  post-Cold  War  experiments  with 
commissaries  and  exchanges,  440;  place 
of  commissaries  in,  344;  “reaping  the 


“Peace  Dividend,”  439;  redeployment  of 
U.S.  forces  following,  439;  technology 
associated  with,  264;  victory  in,  and  con- 
sequences for  commissaries,  344 
Cold-storage  facilities,  416;  in  Europe, 
428;  in  Germany,  453;  in  Panama,  109, 
438;  in  Philippines,  106-07,  117,  122 
Cole,  USS  (DDG-67),  terrorist  attack 
upon,  506 

Coleman,  Art,  on  Pentagon  study  group, 
451 

Coligny  Caserne,  Orleans,  France,  com- 
missary at,  232 

Colombia,  360;  United  States  aids 
Panamanian  revolution  against,  108 
Colon,  Panama,  361 
Colonial  (a  retail  grocery  chain),  1 12 
Colonial  America,  114,  174 
Colonial  militia,  174;  smoking  in,  504-05 
Colonial  peoples,  around  the  world,  110 
Colonialism,  American,  106 
Colonies,  British  in  America,  5,  174 
Colonists,  in  America,  174 
Color  guards:  mentioned,  386;  mounted, 
at  Fort  Riley,  227 

Color  schemes,  for  stores,  101,  138 
Colorado,  state  of:  beef  from,  70;  commis- 
saries in,  219,  268,  271-72,  277,  400,  435, 
489;  portions  of  Colorado  acquired 
from  Mexico,  25,  34;  also  see  names  of 
specific  military  installations  in 
Colorado,  e.g.,  Fort  Carson  and  Peterson 
AFB 

Color-coded  floor  tiles,  99 
Colozzo,  Tony,  first  DeCA  Northeast 
Region  director,  357 

Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Quartermaster 
Market  Center  in,  21 1 
Columbia,  Space  Shuttle,  launched,  336; 
disaster,  511 

Columbia  Barracks,  Washington,  81,  88 
Columbus,  Christopher:  discovery  of 
natives  smoking  tobacco,  504 
Columbus,  Ohio,  134,  153,  265,  351,  398, 
406 

Combat,  widows  of  men  killed  in,  see  War 
widows 

Combat  area  stores,  Marine  Corps,  304 
Combat  lunch,  154 

Combat  operations  and  combat  person- 
nel: rations  for,  416;  in  Vietnam,  257;  also 
see  names  of  specific  wars  or  operations 
Combat  personnel,  and  their  families,  471 


Combat  rations,  200,  416;  developed  prior 
to  World  War  I,  125 
Combat  to  Support  ratio,  295 
Combat  tour  of  duty,  449 
Combat  units,  AFCOMS  support  to,  368 
Combined  Federal  Campaign,  and  dona- 
tions to  Fisher  House  Foundation  for 
Scholarships  for  Military  Children,  463 
Combining  commissaries  and  ex- 
changes, 145,  245-46,  372;  at  Holy 
Loch,  273;  proposed,  295;  see  NEX- 
COM;  for  a so-called  Grocery 
Exchange,  see  Fort  Benning 
Combs,  4;  fine  and  coarse,  on  suders’  1862 
authorized  sales  list,  62;  sold  in  Navy 
commissaries,  137 

ComEx  [combined  commissary  and 
exchange],  Robinson  Barracks,  Germany, 
440;  unable  to  show  profit,  440 
Comforters,  on  suders’  1862  authorized 
sales  list,  61 

Command  of  commissaries,  retained  at 
installation  level,  257 

Commanders:  commissary  systems,  301, 
381;  conferences  during  transition  to 
DeCA,  353,  382;  installation/local,  71, 
224,  301,  309,  311;  theater,  301;  also  see 
specific  commissary  agencies  and  servic- 
es for  specific  commanders 
Commanding  General  of  the  United 
States,  position  abolished,  1 18 
Commanding  General’s  Mounted  Color 
Guard,  Fort  Riley,  227 
Commanding  generals:  of  Services  and 
Supply,  122;  of  the  District  of 
Washington,  150 

Commanding  officers:  of  CCC  units, 
226;  of  installations,  308,  492;  of  vessels, 
121,  146 

Commerce,  Department  of,  404;  transfers 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses  to  Coast  Guard, 
155-56 

Commercial  airliners:  hijacked  by  terror- 
ists, 464-65;  passengers  fight  back,  465 
Commercial  enterprise  publications,  266 
Commercial  grocers  and  grocery  stores: 

base  population  insufficient  to  support, 
242;  closer  to  off-post  populations  than 
commissaries  are,  247;  “conveniendy 
available,”  193;  “not  conveniendy  avail- 
able,” 247;  location,  199-200;  “reasonable 
prices,”  193;  selling  commissary  goods, 
191;  taxpaying,  199;  travel  time  to,  199 
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2007:  FORT  DRUM,  New  York.  On  Saturday,  February  3,  Mother  Nature  began  to  throw  about  3 feet  of  snow  on  the  post  over  a twen- 
ty-four-hour-period. Assistant  Store  Director  Patty  Mushtare  arrived  for  work  early  the  next  day  and  decided  to  open  the  store  on  time.  A total  of 
twenty-two  commissary  employees,  baggers  and  contractors  braved  the  elements.  The  parking  lot  hadn’t  been  plowed  and  blowing  snow  made  it 
difficult  to  see  anything.  Customers  started  showing  up  and  rushing  in  to  get  “emergency”  food  supplies.  Several  patrons  pulled  their  sleds  from 
the  housing  area  just  to  do  their  shopping.  One  contract  employee,  Ernie  Huntley,  spent  eleven  straight  hours  blowing  and  moving  snow  so  cus- 
tomers and  employees  could  get  to  and  from  the  store.  Nearly  five  hundred  customers  rushed  in  early  on  Sunday  and  the  store  did  just  over 
$25,000  in  sales.  "Everyone  helped  push  and  shovel,”  said  Robert  W.  Smith,  store  director.  “Many  employees  were  offered  rides  by  co-workers 
and  were  delighted  to  accept  the  offer.  Every  one  waited  until  they  were  sure  no  one  was  left  behind.  I will  always  marvel  at  this  workforce,  they 
always  pull  together  and  never  cease  to  amaze  me.”  DeCA  photo:  Robert  Smith,  Fort  Drum  commissary 


Commercial  grocery  industry  (U.S.),  476; 

would  not  operate  overseas,  499 
Commercial  outlets,  refers  to  Civilian  gro- 
cers and  grocery  stores.  Commercial  gro- 
cers and  grocer)'  stores,  and  Supermarkets 
Commercial  sector:  corporate  names  and 
logos,  406;  internal  procedures,  406; 
mergers,  406 

Commercial  supermarkets,  251;  near 
commissaries,  213 

Commercial  television,  used  for  advertis- 
ing, 179 

Commercial  transportation,  inside 
CONUS,  290 

Commercialization,  of  Easter  and  the 
Easter  Bunny,  250 
Commercials,  see  Advertisements 
Commissariat  system,  12,  16,  30;  end  of, 
16;  enlargement  of,  34;  reorganization,  21 
Commissaries  (individual  people,  military 
rank  not  specified),  60 
Commissaries  (sales  stores):  51,  53,  70-71, 
80,  134,  200,  252,  292-93,  301,  418,  469- 
84,  486-88;  accident  liability,  242;  are  a 


bargain,  166;  in  abandoned  buildings, 
127;  accused  of  being  “anti-capitalistic” 
and  “un-American,”  6;  adaptability  of,  to 
unforeseen  events,  526;  as  afterthoughts, 
216;  in  aircraft  hangars,  36,  39,  145,  193, 
220,  271,  288-89,  494  [also  see  Bolling 
AFB,  RAF  Edzell,  Philadelphia  NSY,  and 
Sand  Point  (NAS  Seattle),  among  others\ ; 
Air  Force  alternatives,  295;  Air  Force, 
numbers  of,  205,  213,  217,  286;  in 
Alaska,  154  [also  see  Chilkoot  Barracks, 
Elmendorf  AFB,  Fort  Greely,  Fort 
Richardson,  and  Kodiak,  among  others ]; 
Commissaries,  alternate  wartime  uses, 
304;  annexes,  240,  260,  267,  286;  annual 
certification  of,  195-96;  Army,  300; 
Army,  numbers  of,  205,  213,  286;  around 
the  world,  376;  attacks  upon,  191,  295, 
408;  attractive,  476;  awards,  256,  410, 
421,  423,  436;  awards  for  store  depart- 
ments, 437;  badly  lit,  290;  bank  branches 
inside,  229,  476;  in  (old)  barracks  build- 
ings, 494;  before  World  War  II,  142;  big- 
ger stores,  250;  blessed  by  priests,  495; 


bottle  return,  201,  212;  branches,  217, 
286,  435;  buildings  designed  as,  234; 
“built-in  support  group,”  470;  “built  out 
by  2000,”  476;  career  field  and  opportu- 
nities in,  271,  301;  154;  in  old  cavalry 
structures,  145,  288,  494  [also  see  F.  E. 
Warren  AFB,  Fort  McNair,  Fort  Myer, 
Fort  Riley,  and  Fort  Sill,  among  others\\ 
centralization  of,  285,  295,  300;  during 
change  of  duty  station,  important  to 
morale,  523,  526;  children  in,  202,  224; 
cigarettes  sold  by  commissaries  on  con- 
signment for  exchanges,  505;  in  cities  in 
Japan,  188;  in  [or  near]  cities  in  the  U.S., 
179-82;  clean  and  modern,  179;  cleaner, 
well-maintained,  more  attractive,  464;  in 
close  proximity,  414;  closures  of  24 
stores,  192;  Coast  Guard,  numbers  of, 
286;  Cold  War,  role  in  winning,  228; 
combined  or  co-located  with  exchanges, 
110,  137,  145-46,  262,  295,  437;  “a  com- 
missary store  is  [its]  people,”  197;  com- 
pared to  “corner  stores,”  438;  com- 
plaints about,  from  private  sector,  202; 


complaints  about,  from  military  spouses, 
216;  “competing”  or  not  with  private  sec- 
tor, 206,  251,  418;  computer  capability, 
305;  confused  with  exchanges,  134; 
Congress  established,  71,  84,  196,  519; 
congressional  oversight  of,  191;  congres- 
sional testimony,  favorable  to,  517;  con- 
solidation of,  348,  351,  353,  375,  418; 
construction  of  new  stores,  funded  by 
surcharge,  290;  contribute  to  cost  consid- 
erations in  establishing  stores,  225;  con- 
tribute to  health,  welfare,  and  morale  of 
troops  and  families,  228;  in  CONUS,  205- 
06,  254,  268;  in  CONUS,  limitation  on 
number  of,  332;  convenience  store-sized 
commissaries,  478;  in  converted  ware- 
houses, 337;  coupons  accepted  in,  291; 
criticized  as  “monuments,”  304-05;  “in 
danger,”  213;  cramped,  290;  decentralized 
operations,  189;  decor  package,  476; 
defenders,  197;  department  managers, 
201 , 241 , 31 0;  in  dining  halls,  36, 288, 494; 
distance  to,  247;  in  old  dormitories,  494 
[also  see  San  Diego  NTC];  and  DPSC,  294; 
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effects  of  9/11  terrorist  attacks,  466;  for 
embassies,  184-85,  296;  employees,  in 
Army  and  Air  Force  stores,  295;  employ- 
ees, numbers  of,  217;  enlisted  see  as  an 
“entidement,”  320;  enlisted  working  in, 
numbers  of,  217;  establish  permanendy, 
attempts  to,  136,  151;  establish  new,  200; 
in  Europe,  customers  displeased,  269; 
cutbacks  in,  369;  enjoyable,  friendly,  and 
familiar,  476;  established,  519;  evolution 
of,  3,  84;  as  “exorbitant  perks,”  202; 
experiments  with  commissaries  and 
exchanges,  440;  federal  excise  tax, 
exemption  of,  repealed,  193;  fewer,  fol- 
lowing Cold  War,  346;  fires  and  fire  haz- 
ards in,  216;  “first”  commissaries,  84, 
196,  and  see  references  to  Fort  Delaware  and 
Washington  Navy  Yard;  first  overseas 
stores,  105-06;  floor  plans  standardized, 
476;  as  “fringe  benefit,”  267;  Giant 
Foods  unwilling  to  run,  319;  haunted, 
494-95;  healthful  foods  available  in,  489, 
522;  history,  throughout,  and  see 
Commissary  History,  heritage,  and  line- 
age; home  delivery  not  available,  250; 
home  office  concept,  273;  Hoover 
Commission’s  recommendations  on, 
260-61;  importance  of,  285,  446; 
improvements  funded  by  surcharge,  249, 
266,  301;  improvements  made  possible 
by  centralization,  301;  improvised,  225; 
incorrect  assumptions  about,  191;  interi- 
or appearance,  439;  interiors,  pictured, 
93-101  and  throughout-,  inventories,  all 
commissaries,  217;  investigations  into, 
202;  issue  commissaries,  134;  issue 
goods  tied  to  sale  of  retail  items,  1 50;  in 
Japan,  176-77,  260;  justification  for, 
deemed  insufficient,  315;  kept  open  with 
DeCA  funds,  424;  labor  force,  in  com- 
mon with  exchanges,  295;  lag  behind  pri- 
vate sector  grocers,  526;  leased  building 
used  for  commissary,  325;  legislation, 
original,  246;  in  libraries,  old,  36,  41 , 220, 
288,  494  [also  see  San  Diego  NTC];  limi- 
tations, 189;  line  item  limitations  due  to 
lack  of  shelf  space,  271;  linked  by  GAO 
report  to  recruitment  and  retention,  458; 
located  “outside  the  gate,”  requiring  spe- 
cial security  measures,  466;  located  only 
where  “other  services  are  not  conve- 
niendy  available,”  245;  locations,  help 
determine  where  retirees  settle,  483-84; 


low  on  priority  list,  480;  makeshift,  127; 
management  improvements,  301,  315; 
“marginal,”  217;  in  Marianas,  293; 
Marine  Corps,  205,  286,  309,  311-12; 
Marine  Corps,  numbers  of,  205,  286, 
309;  Marine  Corps,  largely  independent, 
311-12;  Marine  Corps,  made  own  pur- 
chases, 309;  merging  with  exchanges, 
proposed,  418,  451;  military  personnel 
working  in,  numbers  of,  217;  “mission  of 
the  modern  commissary  store,”  247; 
modernized,  216,  480;  modernized 
equipment,  476;  “monument”  criticism, 
304;  and  morale,  245-46;  and  morale 
when  changing  of  duty  stations,  523, 
526;  more  checkouts  in,  250;  in  morgues, 
288;  “most  important  fringe  benefit,” 
217;  “most  unique”  stores,  478;  Navy, 
252,  378;  Navy  commissary  officers, 
268;  Navy  personnel  on  shore  rotation, 
280;  Navy  commissaries,  numbers  of, 
205,  213,  286;  near  cities  and  towns,  182; 
need  for,  446;  need  for,  more  pro- 
nounced after  World  War  II,  214;  nega- 
tive press  about,  249;  new,  439,  477;  new 
locations,  477;  no  profit,  199,  251;  new, 
234,  290;  northernmost  in  the  world, 
217;  not  meeting  criteria  for  continuing 
operations,  512;  numbers  of,  182,  205, 
213, 270,  286,  369,  385,  435;  numbers  of, 
for  each  service,  286;  numbers  of,  in 
Germany /West  Germany,  228;  numbers 
of,  in  the  United  States  and  overseas, 
260,  267-68,  270,  286,  346;  numbers  of, 
run  by  Department  of  Defense,  260; 
numbers  of,  shrinking,  435;  obsolete, 
216,  477;  officers  [in  uniform]  working 
in,  217;  in  obsolete  structures,  288;  offi- 
cial purpose,  110;  old,  434,  480;  old, 
replaced  by  new  or  upgraded,  480;  oper- 
ating at  non-remote  posts,  84;  opposed 
by  civilian  retailing  organizations,  189; 
“original  intent,”  21;  origins,  136;  out- 
moded, 290;  overseas,  96,  102,  105-06, 
1 1 3,  1 1 7,  1 43,  1 98,  225,  246,  466,  523;  as 
part  of  the  pay  structure,  267;  as  part  of 
the  total  compensation  package,  320; 
patrons  of,  414;  “pay  for  themselves,” 
189,  193-94;  PBO  initiatives  rejected, 
424;  people  running  the  commissaries, 
202;  personnel,  217;  postwar,  Japan,  173; 
in  prefabricated  structures,  225;  prepar- 
ing for  the  future,  526;  private  sector 


counterparts,  301;  privatization  of,  248, 

347,  378;  professional  training  for  career 
field,  248,  301;  product  lines,  additional, 
250;  proliferation  of,  after  World  War  I, 
480;  proposed  reduction  in  number  and 
scope  [Hoover  Commission],  242;  pro- 
vide financial  relief  for  Army  personnel, 
316;  provide  a safe,  secure  environment 
overseas  in  which  to  shop,  471;  provide 
a sense  of  community,  470;  purpose  of, 
251;  in  Quonset  huts,  186-87,  225;  rec- 
ommended that  they  be  placed  where 
“adequate”  civilian  facilities  did  not 
exist,  260;  recruitment  and  retention, 
458;  regarded  as  competing  grocery 
chain  by  opponents,  418;  in  riding  halls, 
145,  494  [ also  see  F.  E.  Warren  AFB  and 
Fort  Riley];  remain  open  on  closed 
installations  at  services’  request,  434; 
remodelings  and  renovations,  439; 
remodelings  and  renovations  financed 
by  surcharge,  249,  266,  290;  “remote 
locations,”  68-70,  73,  83,  116,  326,  414, 
418,  466;  replacement  stores,  477,  480; 
requests  (by  armed  services)  to  keep 
stores  open  at  bases  that  were  closing, 
434;  requests  by  armed  services  to  estab- 
lish commissaries  in  new  locations,  497; 
role  played  in  retention,  285;  role  in  win- 
ning Cold  War  overlooked,  228,  344, 
346;  run  by  local  installation,  220;  run  by 
people  in  uniform,  441;  run  like  ware- 
houses, 92-93;  sales  figures,  CY  1948, 
206;  satellite  commissary  stores,  435; 
savings  reduced  in  1952,  193-94;  securi- 
ty requirements,  225;  role  in  retention, 
285;  self-supporting,  189,  193-94,  245- 
46,  248,  262,  271,  295,  298,  414,  446; 
“self  service,”  delayed  adoption  of,  112; 
services’  separate  systems,  253,  298,  312, 

348,  376;  striving  to  set  the  pace  in  the 
grocery  industry,  526;  shopping  carts, 
first,  132;  shortcomings,  alleged,  248; 
“shut  down”  erroneously  predicted,  213; 
size  of,  201,  328;  social  and  economic 
hub  of  military  communities  worldwide, 
471;  sold  cigarettes,  505;  in  South 
Vietnam,  256-57,  269;  space  limitations, 
225;  in  old  stables,  494  [ also  see  Fort 
McNair,  Fort  Myer  and  Fort  Riley];  stan- 
dardized floor  plans,  476;  State 
Department  commissaries,  84,  296;  state 
of  the  art,  155,  159-61;  “stateside,”  num- 


bers of,  182;  “stateside,”  compared  to 
Tehran,  296;  stock  lists  expanding,  252; 
store  expansion,  funds  for,  480;  “Store 
of  the  Future,”  478;  “strong  centralized 
organization”  needed,  189;  strong  incen- 
tive to  stay  with  the  military,  471  [also  see 
Retention];  studies,  269,  294-95,  471-72; 
substandard,  216;  supermarket-style, 
321;  supporting  role  of,  466;  surcharge, 
70-71,  73,  88-89,  136,  149,  193-94,  199, 
209-10,  230,  238,  242,  249,  257,  259-60, 
266,  270,  287,  290;  as  a “tacit  contract 
upon  enlistment,”  196;  targeted  for  clo- 
sure, 192;  temporary  buildings,  65,  145; 
not  a threat  to  civilian  stores,  1 83;  threat- 
ened, 1 99;  and  tobacco,  325-26;  towns  in 
the  U.S.,  commissaries  in  or  near  179, 
182;  “typical,”  145;  “un-American”  or 
“anti-capitalistic”  accusations,  6;  “un- 
businesslike,” 189;  “unsafe,”  216;  urban- 
area  commissaries  “competing  with 
civilian  stores,”  192;  value  of,  real  and 
perceived,  315;  value  exceeded  cost  to 
government,  315;  vital  role  in  World  War 
II,  228;  as  warehouse-style  stores,  321;  in 
warehouses,  17,  145,  288,  494;  wartime. 
World  War  II,  145;  weathered  opposition 
and  attacks,  344;  will  continue  to  experi- 
ment with  new  ideas  and  change,  488-89. 
Also  see  commissary  sales  stores;  for  sepa- 
rate service  listings  see  Army,  Air  Force, 
Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy 
commissaries;  for  specific  stores,  refer  to  name 
of  installation;  for  studies,  see  Bowers 
Committee/Study;  Hook  Commission; 
Hoover  Commission;  Jones  Commis- 
sion/Study; Philbin  Congressional 
Subcommittee;  Strauss  Commission. 
Also  see  Commissary  consolidation; 
Commissary  customers;  Commissary 
employees;  Grand  openings;  names  of 
specific  installations,  cities,  states,  or 
countries;  and  Appendices 

“Commissaries  of  Subsistence,”  8,  50; 

for  brigades,  57;  corruption  among,  63 

Commissaries.com,  DeCA’s  public  web 
site,  429,  510;  “Virtual  Commissary,” 
483-84,  518 

Commissaries’  anniversary,  140th,  502 

Commissary,  aboard  USS  Northampton, 
238;  items  sold,  238;  collected  surcharge, 
238 

Commissary,  brigade  [a  person,  the 
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'Brigade  Commissary”],  53,  57,  60-61 
Commissary  Advanced  Resale  Tran- 
sition System  (CARTS),  476,  485,  518; 
automated  cash  management  capabili- 
ties, 485;  CARTS  information  technolo- 
gy support  contract,  485;  CARTS  system 
integration  lab,  ribbon-cutting  for,  485; 
ease  of  use,  higher  reliability,  485;  off 
the  shelf,  state  of  the  art,  485 
Commissary  Advisory  Councils,  493 
Commissary  advocates,  195-96,  199,  202, 
213,  242;  also  see  Commissary 

backers/defenders/proponents/ sup- 
porters; and  Military  spokesmen 
Commissary  agencies,  separate  services, 
370,  430;  directors/commanders,  339; 
also  see  Air  Force  Commissary  Service; 
Army  Troop  Support  Agency;  Navy 
Ships’  Stores  Office;  Navy  Retail  System; 
Navy  Retail  System  Office;  Navy  Retail 
Services  Support  Office,  and  Marine 
Corps  Services  Division,  Commissary 
Branch 

Commissary  and  exchange  agency 
heads,  non-voting  members  of  the 
Defense  Resale  Executive  Board,  516 

Commissary  and  subsistence  opera- 
tions, 146 

Commissary  annexes,  240,  260,  267,  286, 
661;  also  see  Branch  commissaries 
Commissary  Awareness:  campaigns  and 
Commissary  Awareness  Month,  170, 
492-93,  510 

Commissary  Awareness  Team,  ALA’s: 
helped  publicize  the  commissary  benefit 
among  single  enlisted  military,  510 
Commissary  backers,  195-96,  199,  202, 
213;  eligible  shoppers  warned  to  not 
endanger  benefit,  241;  also  see 
Commissary  advocates/  defenders/  pro- 
ponents/ supporters;  and  Military 
spokesmen 

Commissary  benefit,  172,  216,  242,  248, 
266,  274,  290,  302,  344,  346,  375,  398, 
419,  435,  500-01;  and  throughout;  attrac- 
tive to  military  families  due  to  inflation, 
295;  “birthday  of  the  modern  benefit,” 
500;  and  the  Cold  War,  344;  congres- 
sional friends  of,  348;  continuing  to  pro- 
vide after  the  Cold  War,  440;  continua- 
tion of,  262;  defining,  for  the  future,  526; 
demonstrated  to  new  military  personnel 
on  commissary  tours,  492;  denial  of,  483; 


diminished,  262;  end  of  the  benefit 
feared,  346;  endangered  by  an  inaccurate 
view  of  history,  523;  entidement,  seen 
as,  320;  erosion  of,  348;  a form  of  fringe 
benefit,  commonly  seen  as,  242;  increas- 
ing in  value  due  to  food  inspections,  441; 
impact  of  loss  of,  316;  importance  of 
the  benefit,  247,  433;  “indispensable,” 
471;  jeopardized,  311;  helps  civilian 
community,  135,  344;  incentive  to  re- 
enlistment, 462;  increasing  importance, 
483;  learning  about,  493;  made  life  more 
enjoyable,  344;  military’s  commitment 
to,  483;  misconceptions  and  misunder- 
standings regarding,  by  new  and  single 
service  members,  492;  and  morale,  245; 
negating,  336;  opponents  of,  69,  199; 
origins  of,  18,  78,  136-38,  202,  479,  502, 
522-23;  original  customers,  500;  over- 
seas, 482;  part  of  benefits  package,  472; 
possible  consequences  of  loss  of,  216; 
preserving,  197,  242,  294;  promised 
upon  enlistment,  479;  proposed  replace- 
ment with  a stipend,  483;  protecting, 
348;  quality  of  life,  398,  433;  recruitment 
and  retention,  242,  248,  344;  preserve  it 
by  foregoing  a small  percentage  of  cost 
savings,  295;  proposals  to  discontinue, 
and  increase  pay,  335;  some  unconvinced 
of  commissary  benefit’s  importance, 
376;  “stronger  than  ever,”  470,  509; 
study  on  eliminating  or  reducing  Navy’s, 
294;  supplements  military  pay,  242,  375; 
supportable,  need  to  remain,  526;  under 
constant  scrutiny,  311;  “the  top  non-pay 
benefit,”  471;  “a  top-ranked  benefit,” 
472;  value  of,  to  families,  216,  295;  value 
of,  real  and  perceived,  315,  330;  working 
to  establish,  improve,  protect  and 
strengthen  the  benefit,  502 

Commissary  Branch,  Army  Subsistence 
Division,  254;  Army  Troop  Support 
Agency,  286 

Commissary  Branch,  Marine  Corps 
Services  Division,  295,  298,  300-01,  308- 
09 

Commissary  budget,  346;  also  see  listings 
under  DeCA 

Commissary  buildings,  permanent,  188; 
also  see  names  of  individual  installations 

Commissary  card  holders,  warned  to  not 
loan  cards  to  unauthorized  users,  241 

Commissary  cards  [permits],  97,  137, 


144-45,  147,  151,  223;  holders  of,  241; 
issued  to  active  duty  and  spouses,  144; 
aka  commissary  cards  [permits]. 
Commissary  identification  cards, 
Commissary  permit  cards,  Identification 
cards,  and  Permit  cards 
Commissary  career  field/program,  civil- 
ian, 226,  248,  295;  lack  of,  241;  training, 
248;  also  see  1144  job  series 
Commissary  centralization,  285,  295, 
330;  improvements  to  commissary  facil- 
ities made  possible  by,  301;  opposition 
to,  301;  shortcomings  without,  333;  also 
see  Commissaries  and  listings  under  serv- 
ices’ commissary  organizations 
Commissary  changes,  “piecemeal  and 
uncoordinated,”  333 

Commissary  closures,  483;  because  of 
collapse  of  USSR,  366;  cost  to  customers 
in  lost  grocery  savings,  294-95;  in  1949- 
1950  of  domestic  commissaries,  179,  192; 
in  1968  of  stores  in  France,  188;  general, 
1 89, 439;  individuals  lose  a lot,  479;  oppo- 
sition to  2003  DoD  memo  recommend- 
ing closures,  479;  possible,  216;  proposed 
OCONUS  closures,  479;  proposed,  512- 
1 3;  quality  of  life  would  remain  a primary 
consideration  regarding  commissary  clo- 
sures, 482;  six  stores  closed,  479;  twenty- 
four  stores  targeted  and  closed,  192,  208; 
also  see  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  and 
specific  installation  names 
Commissary  complex  [of  buildings],  see 
Mountain  Home  AFB 
Commissary  complexes  [administrative 
organizations],  see  Complexes 
Commissary  consolidation,  348,  351, 
353,  375,  418;  AFCOMS  opposed  to, 
350;  alternative  forms  of,  333;  four  sep- 
arate commissary  systems  into  one 
agency,  334-35,  347,  364,  372,  376,  379, 
418;  centralized  headquarters,  376;  cre- 
ation of  a single  DoD  agency,  329,  372, 
380;  experiments  with,  145;  four  sepa- 
rate commissary  systems  into  one 
agency,  334-35,  347,  364,  372,  376,  379, 
418;  of  functions  under  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  265;  GAO  report  on,  335;  into 
one  agency,  further  study  needed,  298; 
Jones  Commission  position  on,  350; 
meant  to  make  DeCA’s  costs  “transpar- 
ent,” 418;  might  reduce  dependency 
upon  appropriated  funds,  335;  study  by 


DoD,  335;  possibility  of,  inspired  worn; 
rumor,  and  speculation,  346-47;  preserve 
benefit  while  cutting  costs,  346;  services 
opposed  to,  316;  three  different  views 
of,  316;  338;  the  way  is  paved  for,  327; 
widely  feared  to  be  the  “end  of  the  ben- 
efit,” 346;  also  see  Commissaries,  consoli- 
dation of,  and  Consolidation  of  commis- 
saries 

Commissary  construction:  138,  178,  234, 
290,  308-09,  319,  323-24,  414,  425,  430, 
439,  483,  499;  centralization  solved  cost 
problems,  312;  costs,  249,  270;  deferred 
projects  to  cut  costs,  323-24;  freeze  on, 
proposed  by  DoD  comptroller,  511; 
funded  by  surcharge,  425,  499;  taxpayers 
do  not  pay  for,  425 

Commissary  crews,  shorthanded,  270 

Commissary  criteria,  for  continued  oper- 
ation, 211,  247 

Commissary  critics,  195,  199,  202,  222, 
241-42;  also  see  Commissary  opponents 

Commissary  Customer  Service  Survey 

(CCSS),  499 

Commissary  customers,  see  Customers, 
commissary 

Commissary  defenders,  195-96,  199,  202, 
213;  also  see  Commissary  advocates/ 
backers/  proponents/supporters;  and 
Military  spokesmen/  spokespersons 

“Commissary”  definitions,  8 

Commissary  Department,  9,  13,  17,  63- 
64,  502;  African-Americans  working  for, 
63;  at  Brandy  Station,  Virginia,  60;  civil- 
ian clerks  of,  57;  corruption  within,  63- 
64;  vacancies  filled  by  civilians,  81 

Commissary  department  managers, 
individual  stores,  201 

Commissary  design  and  floor  plans,  145; 
also  see  West  Point  and  Fort  Abraham 
Lincoln 

Commissary  division,  Air  Force  Stock 
Fund,  260 

Commissary  employees:  became  attach- 
ed to  stores,  479;  numbers  of,  329;  salar- 
ies, 425;  transition  to  DeCA  largely 
“trans-parent”  to,  352;  also  see  Commis- 
sary personnel;  Employees,  commissary; 
position  titles,  e.g.,  cashiers,  stockers, 
warehousemen,  stockers,  etc.;  and  Store 
staff;  also  in  photos  throughout,  especially 
in  picture  portfolio,  274-83 

Commissary  endorsements,  by  promi- 
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nent  military  individuals,  467,  492 
Commissary  equipment:  state-of-the-art, 
288,  305,  322 

Commissary  Executive  Board,  DoD, 
312,  336 

Commissary  exteriors,  pictured,  36-45, 
and  throughout 

Commissary  facilities:  compared  with 
private-sector  stores,  301;  greatly 
improved,  502;  improvements  made 
possible  by  centralization,  301;  inade- 
quate, 298,  493;  might  be  modern,  425; 
new  and  remodeled,  257 
Commissary  flaws,  298 
Commissary  food,  receives  greater  scruti- 
ny than  at  civilian  markets,  441 
Commissary  funds,  for  NEXCOM,  372 
Commissary  General  [non-specific  refer- 
ence], 9-10,  61,  84-85;  Office  of,  20,  121 
Commissary  General  of  Issues,  9,  13,  15 
Commissary  General  of  Purchases,  9, 
13-15;  position  abolished,  33 
Commissary  General  of  Stores  and 
Provisions,  8 

Commissary  General  of  Subsistence,  9, 

30,  64,  70-71,  82,  84-87,  90-91, 119,  122, 
416;  office  renewed,  30-31,  61;  publishes 
general  list  of  items  for  commissary 
sales,  84;  publishes  specific  list,  85 

Commissary  gift  certificate,  510,  512; 
anyone  could  purchase,  but  only  eligible 
shoppers  could  use,  510 
Commissary  grand  openings,  see  Grand 
openings 

Commissary  headquarters,  centralized, 

271;  also  see  NAVRESSO,  TSA, 
AFCOMS,  Marine  Corps  Commissary 
Division,  and  DeCA 

Commissarv  .„iy,  heritage,  and  line- 
age, 18,  78,  136-38,  202,  376,  479,  502, 
522-23;  accurate  interpretation,  316; 
consulting  historical  records  on  the 
commissary  benefit,  197;  distorted,  can 
alter  perceptions  and  endanger  the  com- 
missary benefit,  523;  early  history,  502; 
importance  of,  202;  inaccurate  views  of, 
207;  misconceptions,  523;  Nancy 
Tucker  quote  on,  523;  predictions  based 
upon,  523;  also  see  Isolated  locations  and 
“Remote  posts  myth” 

Commissary  identification  cards,  97, 
137,  144-45,  147,  151,  223;  issued  to 
active  duty  and  spouses,  144;  aka 


Commissary  cards  [permits].  Commis- 
sary permit  cards,  Identification  cards, 
and  Permit  cards 

“Commissary  identity,”  based  upon  store 
logo  suggestions,  101 

Commissary  leadership,  526,  and  see 
Commissary  management 

Commissary  management,  301-02;  Gold 
Coats  and  Red  Coats,  306;  what  is  need- 
ed in,  298 

Commissary  management  improve- 
ments, ignored  or  disparaged  by  GAO, 
316 

Commissary  Management  Information 
System  (CMIS),  Marines’  automated 
business  system,  311,  373 

Commissary  manning  positions,  trans- 
ferred to  AFCOMS,  330 

Commissary  marketplace  “enormous,” 
312 

Commissary  mission,  416,  440;  Army, 
258;  DeCA,  399 

Commissary  Mobility  Program, 

NAVRESSO,  308 

Commissary  money,  alleged  theft  of,  78-79 

Commissary  of  Military  Stores,  16 

Commissary  of  Purchases,  9,  15-16 

Commissary  officers  [term  used  in  2000 
and  before],  49,  71,  137,  147,  199,  222, 
228,  241,  250-51,  259,  262,  287,  296-97, 
303-04,  322,  331,  400-01,  435,  437,  450, 
454,  479,  531;  active  duty,  241; 
AFCOMS,  346,  381,  411;  aging,  303; 
Army  and  Air  Force,  416;  attitude  and 
experience  determine  success  of  the 
store,  287;  cautioned  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Courter  regarding  posting  weekly  signs, 
464;  civilians  as,  241,  304;  commenting 
on  poor  customer  service  in  civilian 
stores,  318;  commissioned  officers,  241; 
conference  of  (USMC),  242;  in  Europe, 
304;  for  each  regiment,  117;  made  pur- 
chasing and  stocking  decisions,  286; 
Marine  Corps,  308;  motivated,  287; 
Navy,  253,  268,  286;  Non-commissioned 
officers  as,  241;  in  red  coats,  346;  origin 
of  the  term,  241;  replaced  with  “young, 
promising”  personnel  by  AFCOMS, 
303;  title  changed  to  Store  Director,  465; 
trained  in  wartime  responsibilities,  304; 
twelve  added  to  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment, 61;  in  uniform,  268,  465;  witness 
ghostlike  events,  495;  also  see  Commis- 


sary Store  Officer,  Officer  in  Charge,  and 
Store  Director,  as  m/l  as  names  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  individual  installations 
Commissary  offices,  66,  1 19 
Commissary  openings,  439;  also  see  Grand 
Openings  and  specific  installation  names 
Commissary  Operating  Board  (COB), 
403,  414,  434,  514-15;  name  changed  to 
Defense  Commissary  Agency  Board  of 
Directors,  519,  526 

Commissary  operations:  subject  addressed 
throughout,  but  see  especially  1 82,  241,  30 1 - 
02,  318,  323-24,  474;  career  field  in,  241; 
criteria  for  continuing,  479 
Commissary  Operations  Group, 
NAVRESSO,  337;  deputy  commander 
of,  372;  replaced  Commissary  Stores 
Division  within  NAVRESSO,  335 
Commissary  opponents,  199,  202,  222, 
241-42,  346,  433,  523;  also  see 

Commissary  critics 

Commissary  organizations,  of  the  sepa- 
rate services,  253,  312,  348,  376 
Commissary  patrons,  71,  100,  132,  199, 
216,  405;  authorized/eligible,  73,  110,  1 12, 
500-01;  eligible  shoppers  warned  to  not 
abuse  their  privilege,  241;  also  see  Commis- 
sary customers/ families/ shoppers 
Commissary  permit  cards,  see 
Commissary  identification  cards;  Com- 
missary privilege  cards 
Commissary  personnel,  217;  civilians, 
217;  disaster  relief,  497,  499;  enlisted, 
217;  inexperienced,  298;  on  item  selec- 
tion boards,  251;  military  officers,  217; 
Navy  personnel  on  shore  duty,  246,  280; 
need  for  familiarity  with  commissary  his- 
tory, 202;  numbers  of,  217,  340;  numbers 
will  increase,  295;  reducing  to  save  tax- 
payer costs,  349;  in  uniform,  430,  531; 
also  see  Employees,  commissary;  Store 
staff;  and  Commissary  employee  picture 
portfolio,  274-83 
Commissary  policy,  308 
Commissary  predictions:  by  Business 
Week,  199;  others,  484,  488-89,  522-23 
Commissary  prices,  69,  121,  136,  183, 
241,  268,  294,  296,  353,  412,  470 
Commissary  privatization,  see  Privatization 
Commissary  privilege,  206,  242,  258,  375; 
abused,  abuse  of,  185, 199;  eligible  shop- 
pers warned  to  not  abuse,  241;  endorsed 
by  the  1989  National  Defense 


Authorization  Act,  378;  established  by 
law,  1 99;  extended,  112;  granted  to  fed- 
eral government  officials,  121;  granted 
to  lighthouse  and  lightship  keepers,  142, 
151,1 56;  perpetuation  urged,  295;  also  see 
Benefit,  commissary 

Commissary  privilege  cards,  97,  137, 
144-45,  151,  223;  issued  to  active  duty 
and  spouses,  144;  eligible  shoppers 
warned  to  not  loan  to  ineligible  persons, 
241;  aka  Commissary  cards  [permits], 
Commissary  identification  cards.  Com- 
missary permit  cards.  Identification 
cards,  and  Permit  cards 
Commissary  product  coordinator,  437 
Commissary  profession,  training  pro- 
grams for,  248 

Commissary  program,  DoD,  378 
Commissary  proponents,  195-96,  199, 
202,  213,  523;  warned  to  not  abuse  priv- 
ilege, 241;  also  see  Commissary  advo- 
cates/ backers/  defenders/  supporters 
Commissary  Regions,  stateside,  338 
Commissary  resale  agreements,  to  be 
converted  to  one  system,  354 
Commissary  rules  and  regulations,  145, 
218-19;  Army’s,  286;  eligible  shoppers 
warned  to  not  violate,  231;  liberal  inter- 
pretation, 145 

Commissary  sales,  73-74,  84,  269,  295 
Commissary  sales  list,  expanded,  88;  first 
official,  70-71,  85 

Commissary  Sales  Officer,  see  Commis- 
sary Officer,  Commissary  Store  Officer, 
Officer  in  Charge,  and  Store  Director 
Commissary  sales  proceeds,  to  be 
applied  to  purchase  of  new  supplies,  86 
Commissary  sales  stores  [ antiquated  term 
for  Commissaries  and  Commissary 
Stores]:  51,  53,  70,  80,  134,  150,  200, 
416,  465;  Air  Force,  192-93;  each  service, 
208;  justification  for,  316;  purpose  of, 
251;  use  of  rolling  conveyors  in,  279;  also 
see  Commissaries;  Commissary  stores, 
and  listings  under  each  service,  e.g.,  Army 
commissary  stores 

Commissary  savings,  472;  among  single 
service  members,  420;  learning  about, 
493;  also  see  Savings  to  commissary  cus- 
tomers 

Commissary  sergeant,  8,  82,  106;  cres- 
cent moon  insignia,  82,  85,  305;  new  uni- 
form for,  82,  85;  position  permanently 
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established,  82,  85;  for  each  regiment, 
1 17;  “toughest  part  of  the  job,”  107 

Commissary  service  commanders,  meet 
at  DLA,  301,  381 

Commissary  Shopper’s  Authorization 
Card,  94;  also  see  Commissary  identifica- 
tion card 

Commissary  shoppers,  ask  for  new  prod- 
ucts, 250;  begin  using  credit  cards,  448; 
also  see  Customers,  Commissary  and 
Commissary  Patrons 

Commissary  shopping:  simpler,  faster, 
easier  than  before,  483;  through  the  inter- 
net, 476;  “Virtual  Commissary,”  483-84 
Commissary  shortcomings,  270 
Commissary  specialist,  career  military, 
454 

Commissary  staffs,  92-93,  249,  274-83; 
naval  personnel  on  shore  rotation,  246, 
280;  staff  size,  249 

Commissary  standards  for  the  future,  471 
Commissary  stock  list,  193;  expanded, 
88;  first  official,  70-71,  85;  stock  lists 
increase  after  World  War  II,  250 
Commissary  Store  Courier,  Navy  com- 
missary newsletter,  251 
Commissary  store  division,  NSSO,  253 
Commissary  store  infrastructure  im- 
proving, 470 

“Commissary  store  is  people,”  197 
Commissary  store  managers,  Navy,  286 
Commissary  store  officer,  aka  commis- 
sary sales  officer  or  commissary  officer 
[all  abbreviated  CSO],  or  officer  in  charge: 

64,  78-79,  89, 107,  226-27,  241,  262,  277, 
281;  position  title  was  later  unofficially 
changed  to  “Store  Director,”  465 

Commissary  store  staff,  92-93,  259,  274- 
283;  Naval  personnel  on  shore  rotation, 
246,  280 

Commissary  storehouses,  17,  46,  56,  63, 

65,  119;  prototype,  77 
Commissary  stores,  retail,  see 

Commissaries  and  Commissary  sales 
stores 

Commissary  studies,  alternatives  for  Air 
Force,  295;  DoD,  269;  less  hostile  than 
previously,  294;  looked  at  preserving  the 
benefit,  294;  also  see  Bowers  Commit- 
tee/Study; Hook  Commission;  Hoover 
Commission;  Jones  Commis- 
sion/Study; Philbin  Congressional 
Subcommittee;  Strauss  Commission;  and 


Studies  on  privatization 
Commissary  subsidy,  possible  elimina- 
tion of,  295,  298,  320 

Commissary  Successor  Development 
Program  (CSDP),  474 
Commissary  supporters,  195-96,  199, 
202,  213;  see  also  Commissary  advocates/ 
backers/  defenders/  proponents 
Commissary  surcharge,  70-71,  73,  88-89, 
136,  149,  193,  199,  209-10,  230,  238, 
242-53,  257,  259-60,  266,  270;  287,  290, 
309,  315,  328,  331,  333,  335-36,  338, 
340;  also  see  Surcharge 
Commissary  systems:  availability  and 
importance  of,  332;  commanders,  301; 
separate  services,  312,  376;  traditions  of, 
326 

Commissary  terminology,  193 
Commissary  tours,  492,  502,  510,  673; 
local  vendors  support,  492-93;  prizes 
and  giveaways  at,  492-93 
Commissary  tradition,  of  not  selling 
alcoholic  beverages,  326 
Commissary  trains:  in  Alaska,  177;  in 
postwar  Japan,  176-77,  188-89,  207,  234, 
410 

Commissary  visits,  by  new  troops,  492; 

also  see  Commissary  tours 
Commissary  wages,  270 
Commissary  warehouses,  97,  103,  465, 
500;  also  see  Subsistence  Department 
warehouses  and  Warehouses,  commissary 
Commissary  workers:  mission  and  func- 
tions of,  430 

Commissary  workforce:  career  advance- 
ment, 301;  improvement,  301;  profes- 
sional standing,  301;  reduction,  265; 
training,  301;  under  strength,  291;  also  see 
Commissary  employees  and  Commissary 
personnel 

Commission  on  Incentive-Hazardous 
Duty  and  Special  Pays  [Strauss 
Commission],  194 

Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 

[Hoover  Commission],  189,  194;  pro- 
poses reduction  in  commissaries  number 
and  scope,  242;  also  see  Hoover,  Herbert 
and  Hoover  Commission 
Commissioned  officers,  as  commissary 
officers,  241 

“Commissioning  Ceremonies”  of  Taipei 
commissary,  388 


Commissions  and  committees,  see  names 
of  specific  commissions  and  committees, 
such  as  Bingham  Committee,  Bowers 
Commission,  and  Hoover  Commission 
Committee  of  Three  (purchasing  agents), 
9,  13 

Committee  on  Incentive,  Hazardous 
duty,  and  Special  Pay,  197,  211 
Committees,  congressional,  see  Congress; 
House  committees;  House  subcommit- 
tees; House  of  Representatives;  Senate 
committees;  Senate  subcommittees;  and 
Subcommittees 

Committees  and  commissions,  see  names 
of  specific  committees  and  commis- 
sions, such  as  Bingham  Committee, 
Bowers  Commission,  and  Hoover 
Commission 

Common  financial  management  prac- 
tices, 245 

Common  mess,  51 

Common  military  logistics  support,  245 
Common  sailor,  68 

Common  sense,  116;  in  store  rules  and 
policies,  223 
Common  soldier,  9,  68 
Commonwealth  Building,  Rosslyn, 
Virginia:  Headquarters,  USMC  Commis- 
sary Branch  located  in,  301,  347 
Communication  station,  built  by  Seabees, 
292 

“Communication  zone”  quartermaster, 
122 

Communication,  DeCA  headquarters 
with  the  field,  430;  leadership  and,  475 
Communications  and  tracking  equipment, 
288 

Communications,  interoffice  and  intera- 
gency, 305;  Iraqi,  369;  quick,  304 
Communism  and  communists,  8,  175, 
178;  containment  of,  183;  in  Cuba,  235; 
Greek,  185-88;  take  over  China  and 
attack  South  Korea,  182;  in  Vietnam, 
257 

Communist  Party,  in  Russia,  348 
Community  centers:  overseas,  included 
commissaries,  183,  225,  228-29,  234;  in 
U.S.A.,  435;  also  see  Compounds 
“Community  restaurant  and  commis- 
sary,” Dahlgren,  Virginia,  116 
Community,  civilian,  see  civilian  commu- 
nity; sense  of,  provided  by  commissaries, 
470 


Commutation  of  rations  (to  former  pris- 
oners of  war),  83 

Companies  (military),  fresh  vegetables 
sold  to,  by  Subsistence  Department,  at 
contract  or  invoice  price,  88 
Company  (industry)  representatives,  visit 
DeCA  to  witness  bill-paying  process, 
442 

Company  cooking  and  messing,  90-91; 
funds,  123 

Company  cooks,  63-64,  75;  men  detailed 
out  of  the  enlisted  ranks,  63-64;  training, 
64 

Company  mess,  70,  75 
Comparison  surveys,  see  standard  market 
basket  survey 

Compass,  on  DeCA  seal,  398-99 
Compensation,  military,  332-33;  cash, 
217;  commissaries  considered  part  of 
total  package,  320;  Defense  Advisory 
Committee  on  Professional  and 
Technical  Compensation,  193;  for  goods 
left  behind  in  Iran,  297;  Hook 
Commission  on,  190,  205;  overall  pack- 
age, 249,  319-20,  523;  proposals,  206; 
reduction  in,  194;  restructuring,  205; 
service  pay  levels,  190,  197;  shortcom- 
ings in,  332;  for  soldiers,  19,  22,  32,  46, 
48;  also  see  Pay,  military 
Competition,  between  commissaries  and 
exchanges,  327 

Competition,  perceived,  between  civilian 
grocery  stores  and  commissaries,  135- 
36,  141,  151,  178-79,  182-83,  195,  206, 
414;  commissaries  not  competing,  251; 
of  government  industrial  or  business 
activities  with  private  sector,  212,  250 
Competitive  events,  during  Commissary 
Awareness  Month,  510 
Competitive  outsourcing,  472 
Complaints,  about  commissaries:  by  civil- 
ian sector,  202,  207;  by  men  in  uniform, 
216;  by  military  spouses,  216 
Complexes,  commissary:  Air  Force 

Commissary  Service,  306,  312,  337-38, 
347;  “hub  store”  or  “lead  store,”  312; 
Marine  Corps  complex  officers,  311; 
Marine  Corps,  first  of  the  services  to 
use,  287,  298,  309;  Marine  Corps,  312, 
338,  347;  Marines’  East  Coast  and  West 
Coast  Complexes,  309,  347;  offices,  430; 
Navy,  291,  307,  329;  NAVRESSO,  312; 
NRco,  312;  became  Navy  regions,  329; 
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^ 1996:  Fort  Monroevvi^^S 

— > Among  the  many  things  that 
\ v award-winning  store  Wer^i&QMtstmdTng 


firult  baskets,  madfe-to-order  by  Jtian  R§g£rs 
^ 'and  other  produce  department  personnel?  _ 


The:  baskets  were  so  popular,  even  cus- 
tomers who  normally  shopped  at  other  com- 
missaries closer  to  their  homes  would  place 
special-orders  and  drive  the  extra  miles  to 


£ick  them  up  at  the  Fprl  Monroe  store.  It 
as  another  example  ef  commissaries 
.catering  to  their  customers'  needs.  beCA 

nhntai : Pete  Skirhunt  • 


offices,  430;  separate  services,  312;  simi- 
lar to  DeCA  district  offices,  357 

Compliance,  with  ASCSR,  210 

Compounds,  for  overseas  commissaries, 
225,  234 

Compromise  regarding  sale  of  cigarettes 
in  commissaries,  341 

Comptroller  general,  of  the  United 
States,  267,  315-16,  447;  report  to 
Congress,  316,  337;  says  surcharge  funds 
were  appropriated  funds,  333 

Comptroller,  of  Department  of  Defense, 
419,  423,  452-53,511 

Computer  Sciences  Corporation,  In- 
tegrated Systems  Division,  gets  contract 
for  DCIS,  450 

Computer  systems:  AFCOMS,  304-05; 
“crashes,”  305;  DeCA,  460-61;  remained 
online  despite,  and  throughout,  hurri- 
cane Isabel,  513;  worldwide,  public,  460 


Computer  technology,  304 
Computer-assisted  ordering  (CAO),  476, 
509 

Computerized  inventory,  304 
Computerized  system  for  ordering  and 

tracing  the  sale  of  groceries,  445;  also  see 
DeCA  Interim  Business  System 
Computers,  304,  335;  AFCOMS  transition 
to,  304-05;  in  commissaries,  304-05;  fear 
of  “Millennium  Bug,”  460,  506;  in 
homes,  429,  454;  IBM,  223,  259;  in 
Marine  Corps  commissary,  335;  person- 
al computers,  506;  printouts,  314;  used 
by  DeCA  business  systems  and  employ- 
ees, 460-61;  used  in  DeCA  customer 
transactions,  461;  skeptics,  305 
Concepts,  new  but  counterproductive,  489 
Concessionaires,  131 
Concessions,  civilian-owned,  on  military 
posts,  196 


Concord,  Massachusetts,  battle  of,  5,  10 
Concrete,  used  in  seaplane  hangar,  39; 

exposed  aggregate,  289 
Condensed  milk,  26,  35,  49;  75;  as  chron- 
icled by  Libbie  Custer,  74;  in  ration,  113, 
151;  stolen  and  resold,  49 
Condensed  rations,  “practice  march”  with, 
76;  possible  cause  of  stomach  irritation, 
76;  possible  psychological  reaction  to,  76 
Confections,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Confederacy  (Confederate  States  of 
America),  50,  58-59 

Confederate  army  (non-specific),  58,  61; 
seizes  Carlisle  Barracks,  139;  also  see 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
Confederate  money,  58 
Confederate  soldiers,  60,  78;  hunger  of, 
56;  trade  tobacco  to  Yankee  soldiers  in 
exchange  for  coffee  or  sugar,  504;  also  see 
Rebels  and  Southerners 


Confederate  sympathizers,  57 

Confederates,  54,  56;  invade  the  North, 
56;  reinforcements  at  Antietam,  54;  also 
see  Confederacy;  Rebels;  South;  and 
Southerners 

“Confidence  course,”  event  at  Prime 
FARE  Rodeo,  380 

Confiscated  buildings,  used  for  commis- 
sary operations,  65 

Conflict  areas,  civilians  to  be  evacuated, 
304 

Congestion,  in  main  stores  prompts 
annexes,  230 

Congress,  U.S.,  3,  9-13,  15-17,  20,  23,  26- 
28,  30-32,  48-50,  60-62,  63,  64-65,  71, 
73,  81,  86-87,  113,  117,  124,  136,  151, 
190,  193-94,  199,  205,  211,  217,  242, 
246,  298,  302,  332,  337,  346,  350,  399, 
401-02,  419,  425,  454,  505,  519,  633; 
abolishes  position  of  commanding  gen- 
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eral,  1 1 8;  abolishes  Post  Traders,  90; 
agency  must  notify  Congress  before 
closing  stores,  414;  allows  Commissary 
Department  vacancies  to  be  filled  by 
civilians,  81;  anti-commissary  senti- 
ments, 193-94;  appropriates  funds  to 
construct  post  exchanges,  119;  appropri- 
ations committees,  261;  attempts  to 
abolish  sutlers,  68;  authorizes  rations  for 
victims  of  grasshopper/locust  plagues, 
87;  civilians  authorizes  sale  of  tobacco, 
253;  authorizes  sales  list  for  suders,  48, 
61-62;  BRAC  recommendations  submit- 
ted to,  497;  calls  for  troop  withdrawal 
from  Somalia,  445;  combines  Army’s 
subsistence,  pay,  and  quartermaster 
departments  under  chief  of  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps,  112,  122;  com- 
missions, 189;  committees,  189;  congres- 
sional reports,  152;  began  to  look  favor- 
ably upon  commissary  consolidation, 
346;  creates  Coast  Guard  from  Revenue 
Cutter  service,  123;  criticizes  modern 
commissaries  as  “monuments,”  304-05; 
DeCA  has  influential  allies  and  powerful 
partnerships  in,  522;  delegates  secretary 
of  war  authority  to  prescribe  the 
Philippine  ration,  150;  determined  there 
would  be  a commissary  benefit,  320; 
83rd  Congress,  194;  directs  DoD  to 
study  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on 
readiness  and  family  life,  341;  directs 
GAO  to  study  commissary  closures  pro- 
posed by  DoD,  482;  establishes  Army 
Air  Corps,  151;  establishes  exam  for 
commissary  officers,  64;  establishes 
General  Staff,  118;  establishes  first  sur- 
charge, 504;  establishes  modern  sur- 
charge, 209-10;  to  “exercise  great  fore- 
dtought,”  197;  establishes  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  commissaries  and  ships’ 
stores,  120;  establishes  spouse  subsis- 
tence allowance,  for  “women  accompa- 
nying the  troops,”  73,  88;  “fooled  every- 
body” regarding  merger  of  exchanges 
and  commissaries,  298;  funds  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  commissaries,  109,  112; 
gives  President  power  to  determine  the 
Army  ration,  118;  gives  lightships  and 
lighthouse  service  commissary  benefit, 
151;  impasse  with  president  over  budget, 
450;  “increasingly  aggressive  attacks” 
upon  commissaries  expected,  295;  let- 


ters written  to,  302;  mandates  for  com- 
missaries, 287;  members  of,  152;  must  be 
notified  90  days  in  advance  of  commis- 
sary closures,  447;  must  be  notified  90 
days  in  advance  of  adjusting  surcharge 
expenditures,  447;  and  New  Deal,  194; 
original  intent  in  establishing  commis- 
saries, 316;  passes  revised  act  proposed 
by  Secretary  of  War  Belknap,  86;  priva- 
tize or  eliminate  commissary  benefit, 
346;  prohibited  appropriated  funds  from 
being  used  for  construction  of 
exchanges  or  post  gardens,  90;  raised 
rank  of  commissary  general  of  subsis- 
tence, 63;  receives  DeCA’s  PBO  legisla- 
tive package  from  DoD,  454;  reimburs- 
ing those  who  had  supplied  subsistence 
to  Union  Army,  64-65;  rejects  Grace 
Commission  findings,  321,  323,  340; 
rejects  entire  idea  of  privatization,  346, 
340,  418;  renews  spouse  subsistence,  89; 
renews  guarantee  that  stores  would 
charge  members  of  different  services 
the  same  prices,  124;  reports  to,  429; 
reorganizes  subsistence  department,  65; 
resists  elimination  of  the  commissary 
benefit,  346;  revises  U.S.  Code,  Title  10, 
506;  on  sales  funds,  123;  second  Hoover 
Commission,  245;  and  surcharge,  71,  89, 
193-94,  425;  thinks  separate  commissary 
systems  are  extravagant  and  parochial, 
349;  transition  to  DeCA  “transparent” 
to,  352;  “whims,”  333.  Also  see  House  of 
Representatives;  Senate;  and  names  of 
various  committees  and  subcommittees, 
particularly  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Resale  Activities 

Congressional  Act  of  March  3,  1911, 
expanded  customer  list,  141 

Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO), 
316,  414,  446,  452,  483,  523;  abandons 
“Remote  Posts  Myth,”  523;  advocates 
elimination  or  privatization  of  commis- 
saries, 483;  advocates  stipend  to  replace 
commissaries,  483;  assesses  costs,  bene- 
fits, and  alternatives  to  existing  resale 
system,  452;  bipartisan  reports,  483;  crit- 
ical of  commissary  benefit,  316;  cau- 
tioned against  giving  up  benefit,  316; 
House  MWR  Panel  hearings  on  1997 
report,  456;  prematurely  took  money 
from  DeCA  based  upon  illusory  PBO 


savings,  455;  says  loss  of  benefit  would 
harm  military  retention,  340,  483;  rec- 
ommends commissaries  become  self- 
supporting,  446;  uses  “Remote  Posts 
Myth,”  449;  study/report,  “The  Costs 
and  Benefits  of  Retail  Activities  at 
Military  Bases,”  455-56;  study  proposals, 
455-56;  study  rejected,  456;  suggests 
annual  stipends  to  replace  commissaries, 
526 

Congressional  delegate  from  Guam,  470 
Congressional  investigations,  86 
Congressional  opinion  on  commissaries, 
altered  by  historical  perceptions,  523 
Congressional  representatives,  213; 

friendly  to  commissaries,  348 
Congressional  requirement  for  annual 
commissary  assessment,  434 
Congressional  resolutions,  11;  joint 
resolution  regarding  subsistence,  83 
Congressional  testimony,  by  spouses  of 
active-duty  military,  446;  say  commis- 
saries are  essential  to  morale,  523,  526 
Congressmen,  68,  250,  263,  300-01;  fresh- 
men, 523;  those  unfamiliar  with  com- 
missaries, 319 

Connally  AFB,  Texas,  see  James  Connally 
AFB 

Connecticut,  state  of,  2;  commissaries  in, 
493 fn,  497,  517;  also  see  names  of  specif- 
ic installations  in  Connecticut 
Connecticut,  USS  (BB-18),  battleship  and 
flagship,  Great  White  Fleet,  1 1 1 
Connelly,  Philip  A.,  270;  awards  program, 
269;  past  international  president. 
International  Food  Service  Executives 
Association,  270 

Conner,  Cheryl,  store  director  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  282 

Conner,  Col.  Jerry  E.,  Office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  Headquarters,  USAF, 
329 

Conscription,  see  Draft,  military 
Conservation,  wartime,  of  electricity,  144; 
also  see  Energy  conservation  and  Energy- 
efficient 

Consistency  needed  between  commis- 
saries [spouses  notice  lack],  216 
Consistent  delivery  of  grocery  products, 
470 

Consistently  low  prices,  471 
Consolidated  commissary  agency,  311, 
348;  nature  of,  whether  service-run  or 


DoD-run,  351 

Consolidation,  of  commissaries  with 
exchanges,  418,  451;  DeCA  opposes, 
451 

Consolidation,  of  commissary  agencies: 
of  administrative  functions,  338;  of  four 
separate  commissary  systems  into  one 
agency,  298,  334-35,  347,  364,  372,  376, 
379,  418;  centralized  headquarters,  376; 
creation  of  a single  DoD  agency,  329, 
372,  380;  different  forms  of,  333;  dis- 
tricts formed,  376;  experiments  with, 
145;  of  functions  under  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  265;  jobs  cut,  numbers  of,  376; 
Jones  Commission  position  on,  350; 
meant  to  make  DeCA’s  costs  “transpar- 
ent,” 418;  of  Navy’s  ships’  stores  and 
ships’  service  stores  afloat,  145;  of  all 
Navy  resale  activities,  189,  204;  possibil- 
ity of,  inspired  worry,  rumor,  and  specu- 
lation, 346-47;  preserve  benefit  while 
cutting  costs,  346;  regions,  numbers  of, 
376;  service  centers,  376;  services 
opposed  to  any  form  of  consolidation, 
316;  three  different  views  of,  316;  of 
various  military  forces  and  functions, 
348;  the  way  is  paved  for,  327;  widely 
feared  to  be  the  “end  of  the  benefit,” 
346 

Constellation,  USS,  warship,  17 
Constipation,  due  to  inferior  rations,  57,  63 
Constitution,  USS,  warship  [aka  “Old 
Ironsides ’],  17 

Constitution  of  the  United  States:  9,  16; 

ratification  of,  9,  16 
Constitutional  Convention,  16 
Constitutions,  of  other  nations,  patterned 
on  the  American  model,  178 
Construction,  commissary,  138,  178, 
234,  290,  308-09,  312,  319,  323-24,  414, 
425,  430,  439,  483,  499;  costs,  249,  270, 
323-24;  DeCA  goals,  439;  freeze  on,  pro- 
posed by  DoD  comptroller,  511;  invest- 
ment in  is  doubled,  499;  of  new  com- 
missaries, 234,  290,  308-09,  425;  materi- 
als, 319,  483;  methods,  483;  projects, 
138,  178,  414;  projects  deferred  to  cut 
costs,  323-24;  surcharge  funded,  425, 
499;  taxpayers  do  not  pay  for,  425 
Construction  and  Renovation,  398;  fund- 
ing  problems,  solved  by  centralization,  312 
Constrn'-*-'-  an(j  repair  of  quarters  and 
transportation  facilities,  a traditional  job 
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of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  112 
Construction  costs:  paid  by  surcharge, 
425,  499,  506;  problems  solved  by  cen- 
tralization, 312;  also  see  Commissary  con- 
struction costs 

Consulates,  American,  98;  also  see  specific 
foreign  cities 

Consumer  advocate,  DeCA,  439,  456,  492 
Consumer  awareness  team,  492 
Consumer  economy,  250;  consumer  mar- 
ket, 159-60 

Consumers,  12;  costs  to,  324;  health  of, 
267;  also  see  various  listings  under  Customers 
Consumption  of  supplies  in  batde  areas, 
122 

Container  ships  and  container  ship- 
ments, 294,  692 

Container  vessels,  see  Container  ships 
Containment  of  Communism,  U.S.  poli- 
cy, 183,  257 

Contamination  of  rations,  from  poison 
gas,  113,  125 

Contests  and  prizes,  vendor-sponsored, 
386 

Contiguous  United  States  (“lower  48”), 
206;  also  see  Continental  United  States 
Continental  Army,  2,  3-6,  8-10,  12,  13,  15; 

birthday,  1 6;  also  see  Army,  U.S. 
Continental  currency,  6 
Continental  limits  of  United  States  and 
Alaska,  120 

Continental  Navy,  11;  also  see  Navy',  U.S. 
Continental  United  States  (CONUS), 
134,  179,  182,  193,  206,  307-08 
Continuing  resolutions,  passed  until  fed- 
eral budget  was  enacted,  311-12 
Continuity  of  operations,  store  level,  287 
Contract  abuse,  in  contractor-operated 
stores  for  civil  engineering  supplies  and 
vehicle  parts,  316,  337 
Contract  administration  services,  from 
Defense  Supply  Agency,  265 
Contract  home-delivery  service,  Bitburg, 
Germany,  378 

Contract  operations  on  military  installa- 
tions, pose  possible  security  risk,  470 
“Contract  price,”  31,  35,  85,  89 
Contract  surgeons,  civilian:  allowed  to 
purchase  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, 85 

Contract  termination,  for  consistently 
spoiled  or  damaged  goods,  441 

Contract  upon  enlistment,  213 


Contract  workers,  third  country,  in  Saudi 
Arabia  during  Operation  Desert  Shield, 
368 

Contracting,  commissary,  430;  system 
called  “political  and  vicious,”  29 
Contracting  out:  of  certain  commissary 
operations,  338-39;  of  civilian  grocery 
chain,  316,  318,  323;  of  commissary 
operations,  189,  318;  of  custodial,  stock- 
ing, and  warehouse  operations,  338-39; 
denied  by  Congress,  340;  “a  dumb  idea,” 
316;  feasibility  of,  338;  of  management 
and  operational  activities,  316;  not  cost- 
effective  for  civilian  chain,  318;  pilot 
program  to  contract  out  Army  and 
USMC  commissaries  disallowed  by 
HASC,  507;  proposed  by  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-76, 
334;  proposed  by  Hoover  Commission, 
245;  opposed  by  USAF  Chief  of  Staff, 
318;  studies,  336 

Contracting  tests,  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood 
and  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  318-19,  321, 
323,  336 

Contractor-Operated  stores:  GAO  advis- 
es Air  Force  to  discontinue,  316,  337 
Contractors,  13,  27,  68-69,  80-81,  241, 
318-19,  339;  accused  of  thievery,  54;  bid 
too  low,  335-36;  Civil  War  government 
contractors,  54;  cannot  be  expected  to 
run  operations  “at  cost,”  319;  defaulted 
on  shelf-stocking  contracts,  335;  for 
home  delivery  (tentative),  219;  for  infor- 
mation technology,  431;  Mexican  con- 
tractors, 18,  24-25,  34;  paid  by  number 
of  customers  he  served,  81;  subsistence 
contractors,  20;  running  three  AFCOMS 
commissaries  in  Turkey,  318;  underesti- 
mated costs  when  bidding,  335-36;  wit- 
ness apparitions,  494-95;  also  see 
Merchants,  Sutlers,  and  Vendors 
Contracts,  8,  20-21;  for  privatization  tests, 
340;  standing,  354;  subsistence,  30;  with 
firms  in  the  Internet  grocery  business, 
484 

Contrexville,  France,  commissary  in  1918, 
photograph  of  interior,  i-ii 
Control  Analysis  Corporation,  of  Palo 
Alto,  California:  study  on  reducing 
Navy’s  commissary  benefit,  294,  328 
Control  group  for  ration  experiments, 
using  full  rations,  91 
Control  of  DeCA  programs,  514 


CONUS  [alternately.  Continental  United 
States  and  Contiguous  United  States],  Air 
Force  commissaries  in,  217;  Army  com- 
missaries in,  213,  217,  336;  bases  in,  206; 
all  services’  commissaries  in,  112,  193, 
210,  213,  254,  270,  409;  all  services’ 
commissaries  closed  in,  179,  182;  cus- 
tomer savings  in,  458;  in  danger  of  los- 
ing their  appropriations,  196;  high- vol- 
ume, 418;  large-store  sales  driving  over- 
all savings  up,  unit  costs  down,  499; 
opposition  to  commissaries  closing  in, 
320;  potential  closures,  479;  regions,  447; 
Retail  Item  Selection  Boards,  265;  retail- 
ers wanting  CONUS  commissaries  to 
close,  195-96,  199;  store  hours,  286; 
turnaround  time,  402 

Convenience  items:  determined  by  shop- 
pers, 463;  examples  of,  466;  for  home 
delivery,  219 

Convenience  of  commissary  sales  stores, 
295,  480 

“Convenience  shoppers,”  489;  “conve- 
nience [shopping]  trips,”  514 
Convenience  stores,  civilian,  480 
Convenience  store-sized  commissaries, 
478 

Convenience,  customer,  201,  324;  laun- 
dromat located  next  to  commissary,  480; 
of  military  personnel,  242 
Convenience,  mutual,  of  customers  and 
commissary  staff,  480 
“Conveniently  available,”  193,  247 
Convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Churu- 
busco,  Mexico,  24-25 
Conventions,  various  organizations:  436- 
37,  444,  453,  486,  492 
Conversion  of  existing  facilities  into  com- 
missaries, 36,  145,  193,  231,  388,  451; 
surcharge  could  be  used  for,  506;  also  see 
Aircraft  hangars;  Stables;  Warehouses 
Converted  rice,  159-60;  steeping  and 
steaming  process,  159 
Converted  warehouse  (into  commissary), 
139,  429 

Conveyor  belts,  at  checkout,  181;  from 
storeroom  to  store,  72-73,  251 
Conveyors:  for  moving  customers,  484; 
overhead,  251;  in  tunnel  at  Fort  Riley 
commissary,  72-73 

Conveyors,  rolling:  for  storerooms  and 
warehouses,  97,  279;  underground,  97; 
unloading  trucks  using,  279 


Convicts,  coming  to  America  as  colonists, 
174 

Cook  books,  see  Fannie  Farmer’s  Boston  Cook 
Book,  91 

Cook,  Col.  DeWitt,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  389 
Cookies,  sold  in  commissary,  260,  466,  518 
Cooking,  for  (military)  company,  75;  class- 
es, 492;  for  large  groups,  226;  manual, 
76;  Navy,  135;  by  spouses,  251;  in 
trenches,  113,  125 

Cooks,  Army,  53;  CCC,  226;  company,  57; 
enlisted  men  acting  as,  57-58;  Navy,  21; 
ten-day  tour  as,  75;  training,  and  lack  of, 
57-58;  also  see  Cooks  and  bakers 
Cooks  and  bakers,  competition,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  121;  school,  Fort  Riley, 
119;  specially  recruited  and  trained,  76; 
ten-day  tours,  87 ; also  see  separate  listings  for 
Cooks  and  Bakers 

Coolers,  305,  324;  also  see  Chill  cases  and 
Freezers 

Cooling  equipment,  93,  98,  130,  305;  also 
see  Chill  cases 

Co-op  stores,  see  Cooperatives 
Cooper,  Walter,  assistant  to  Col.  Fischer  at 
Marine  Services  Division,  308 
Cooperation  between  the  services,  411; 
between  DeCA,  AAFES,  and  NEX- 
COM,  445;  between  industry  and  the 
military,  486 

Cooperatives,  116,  134,  220;  canteen  style, 
134-35 

Copper,  handcrafted  award  plaques,  436- 
37;  copper  roof,  72 
Corade s,  as  bumboats,  110 
Core  competencies,  DeCA:  supporting 
DoD  war  fighting  mission,  470,  510; 
Patrick  Nixon  briefs  DoD  Senior 
Executive  Council  on,  470,  510 
Core  lists  (of  products  sold),  national, 
regional,  and  local,  302 
Core  Values,  DeCA,  472,  502 
Corn:  canned,  71;  in  corn  flakes,  91 
Corn  flakes,  91;  sold  in  commissaries,  137; 
sold  in  commissaries  “in  plain  boxes, 
without  prizes,”  321 
Corn  meal,  20 

Corn  starch,  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list,  71 

Cornbread  ration  (Confederate),  55,  60 
Corned  beef,  canned,  76;  in  ration,  11,  113 

Cornell  University,  118 
Corner  grocers,  182-83 
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Cornucopia,  in  AFCOMS  seal,  314;  in 
DeCA  seal,  398-99;  in  early  TSA  seal, 
314 

Cornwallis,  Lord  Charles,  surrenders  at 
Yorktown,  16 

Coronado  Naval  Base,  California  [NB 
Coronado],  752 
Coronado,  California,  218 
Corozal,  Panama:  commissary  at,  109,  198, 
240,  302,  360,  366,  438-39,  441; 
American  customers,  439;  commissary 
departments  described,  240;  central  dis- 
tribution center  and  cold  storage  located 
nearby,  109,  198,  240;  cigarette  counter, 
240;  dairy,  240;  delicatessen,  240;  folding 
basket  carriers,  240;  fresh  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, 240;  ice  plant,  240;  improved 
lighting,  240;  in  the  middle  of  a firefight, 
360;  meat  cutting  room  and  meat  mar- 
ket, 240;  medical  food  inspector,  441; 
numerous  annexes,  240;  served  Allbrook 
AFB  and  Fort  Clayton,  1 09 
Corporate  business  approach,  develop- 
ing one,  497 

Corporate  communications,  DeCA 
office  of,  aka  public  affairs,  430,  492 
Corporate  image,  DeCA,  439 
Corporate  planning,  DeCA  directorate  of, 
483 

Corporate  research,  DeCA  office  of,  412 
Corps  commanders,  57,  150 
Corpus  Christi  Naval  Air  Station,  Texas 
[NAS  Corpus  Christi],  commissaries: 
baggers  at,  181;  built  as  a commissary, 
221;  fire,  216, 221, 223,  382;  lines  in,  224; 
longevity,  382;  meat  cutters,  276;  old  and 
new  stores,  43,  382;  quickly  reopened 
after  fire,  223,  382;  renovated,  221,  382; 
stocking  operations,  94;  store  longevity, 
382 

Corrada,  Candido  “Candi,”  346,  357 
Corruption,  among  post  traders  and 
Indian  agents,  59;  among  army  officers 
of  the  commissary  department,  63-64;  at 
all  levels  of  government  and  society,  468 
Corsey,  Annette,  commissary  officer  at 
Edzell,  288 

Corundu  [aka  Curundu],  Panama,  PCC 
Commissary,  109,  209;  turned  over  to 
Army,  109 

Cosmetics,  in  HBA  and  HBC  category, 
291;  not  sold  in  commissaries,  137-38; 
progressively  more  items  sold  in  com- 


missaries, 291;  sold  aboard  USS 
Northampton,  238 

Cosmopolitan  store  staff,  Tehran  com- 
missary, 296-97 
Cost  avoidance,  333 

Cost  considerations,  in  establishing  com- 
missaries, 225 

Cost  cutting,  by  commissaries,  274 
Cost  of  commissaries  to  taxpayers,  136 
Cost  of  living,  in  urban  and  metropolitan 
areas,  196-97,  316;  in  nation’s  capital, 
196;  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  355 
Cost  of  running  each  commissary,  462 
“Cost  price,”  21-22,  31,  35,71,  73,  80-81, 
86-89,  91,  242;  “cost  price”  defined,  71; 
“cost  price  only,”  “cost  price  plus  sur- 
charge,” 335;  “cost  price  plus  transporta- 
tion,” 30;  stipulated  by  Congress,  71; 
“true  cost  price,”  457 

Cost  reduction:  by  DeCA,  412;  to  taxpay- 
ers, 514;  to  taxpayers  due  to  surcharge, 
425 

Cost  saving  initiatives,  by  Department  of 
Defense,  426-27,  447 

Cost  savings,  to  customers,  492;  to  cus- 
tomers and  government,  348;  also  see 
Customer  savings 

Cost  studies,  31 6;  on  contracting  out  man- 
agerial and  operational  activities  in 
CONUS  commissaries,  336;  on  shelf 
stocking,  meat  and  produce  processing, 
checkouts,  and  labor  for  storage  and 
troop  issue,  336 

Cost  to  customers,  in  lost  grocery  savings, 
if  commissaries  closed,  294-95 
Cost  to  the  taxpayers,  of  closing  commis- 
saries and  increasing  military  pay,  316 
Costello,  David,  428 

Costs:  cutting,  408;  driven  down,  402;  hid- 
den, 362;  increasing,  of  self-supporting 
commissaries,  294-95;  of  labor,  cleanup, 
and  waste  disposal,  324;  surprised 
Congress  and  DoD,  362;  true  costs 
obscured  within  individual  service  budg- 
ets, 362 

Costumes,  of  product  mascots,  394;  venti- 
lation and  visibility  were  problems,  394 

“Couch  potato,”  222 
Council  for  Excellence  in  Government, 
495 

Council-House  research  study,  commis- 
saries second  in  importance  to  medical 
benefit,  338 


Councils  of  administration,  23 
“Counter”  or  “Slide”  for  hand  baskets,  152 
“Counter  spies,”  enemies  of  the  commis- 
sary benefit,  warning  about,  241 
Counters,  sales:  see  Meat  counters  and 
Sales  counters 

Countries,  numbers  in  which  there  were 
U.S.  commissaries,  301 
“Country  store,”  run  by  exchanges,  295 
Coupon  books,  geared  toward  Guard  and 
Reserve  families,  492 

Coupons:  books  of,  119,  200,  492;  “cents 
off,”  developed  by  C.  W.  Post,  91; 
clipped,  by  Congressman  Nichols’  fami- 
ly, 376;  commissaries  accept,  291;  cus- 
tomer use  of,  162,  168,  375;  for  new 
products,  502;  five  times  the  amount 
used  in  comparable  civilian  supermar- 
kets, 375;  in  Panama  Canal  Commission 
stores,  119,  209;  program,  402;  redemp- 
tion of  manufacturers’,  253;  and  self- 
scanning systems,  514;  taped  to  corre- 
sponding items  for  customers’  use,  283 
Courter,  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  DeCA’s 
third  director:  100,  433,  458,  462-64,  475- 
76;  actions  not  always  popular,  462; 
addresses  DeCA  personnel  following 
9/11  terrorist  attacks  466;  business  prac- 
tices, 462;  challenged  industry  to  make 
Best  Value  Item  (BVT)  work,  464,  506; 
DeCA’s  first  director  from  the  Air  Force, 
462;  criticized  for  emphasizing  costs  and 
outputs  over  customer  service,  462; 
DeCA  operations  reviewed  at  all  levels, 
463;  at  Headquarters  Air  Force  Materiel 
Command,  458,  462;  “Grab-N-Go  sec- 
tions, 484;  helped  preserve  the  benefit, 
462;  improved  DeCA’s  financial  standing, 
462;  retirement,  470,  510;  “revitalization” 
of  surcharge  funds,  462;  says  benefit  is 
“stronger  than  ever”  with  “savings  at  an 
all-time  high,”  509;  says  “family  readiness 
is  what  it’s  all  about,”  509;  “Scholarships 
for  Military  Child-ren”  program,  encour- 
aged industry  to  support,  506;  “storming, 
forming,  norming,  and  performing,”  462; 
testified  to  HASC  Special  Oversight 
Panel  on  MWR,  470;  also  see  brief  biography 
in  Appendices 

Courtesy  by  commissary  clerks,  138 
Court-martial,  of  Henry  Flipper,  78-79;  of 
Billy  Mitchell,  150;  smokers  in  trenches 
risked,  505 


Courts,  U.S.,  366 
Cows,  see  Cattle  and  Dairy  cows 
Cox,  Ed,  and  the  invention  of  the  S.O.S. 
pad,  125 

Cox,  Ed,  receiving  department  worker  at 
Smokey  Point  commissary,  283 
Cox,  Sharon,  secretary  at  Litde  Rock  AFB 
commissary,  647 
Cozumel,  Mexico,  499 
Cracker  boxes  [containing  hardtack],  52 
Cracker  Jack,  invented  by  F.  W and  Louis 
Rueckheim,  90,  125;  sold  at  1893 
Columbian  Exposition,  90;  patriotic 
packaging,  125;  prizes  added  nineteen 
years  later,  122;  “Sailor  Jack”  and  his 
dog.  Bingo,  were  the  inspirations  for, 
125 

Crackers,  fried  in  pork  fat,  53;  hardtack, 
47,  52;  on  first  official  commissary  stock 
list,  71;  on  shelves,  386;  snacks,  518;  on 
sutlers’  1862  authorized  sales  list,  61 
Craddock,  Col.  N.  J.,  USA,  on  JSCC,  315 
Cranage,  see  RAF  Cranage 
Cranberries,  21,  50 

Crash  of  1929  [stock  market  crash],  130, 
343 

C-ration,  154,  156,  159,  257,  268 
Crawford,  Ann  Caddell,  and  family,  256- 
57,  257/w 

Crawford,  Barbara,  431 
Crawford,  Capt.  Roy,  257 
Cream  of  Tartar,  on  first  official  commis- 
sary stock  list,  71 
Cream  of  Wheat,  90 
Credit:  accounts,  260;  buying  on,  with 
credit  accounts  in  stores,  210,  253; 
extended  to  selected  commissary  cus- 
tomers, 468;  officers  and  enlisted  pur- 
chasing on,  68,  73,  86;  switch  to  cash- 
and-carry,  145,  159,  200,  253;  also  see 
Sutlers 

Credit  cards,  132,  488;  automatic  billing, 
488;  combined  with  Shop-N-Scan,  488; 
not  originally  accepted  by  commissaries, 
325;  pilot  program  for  card  use  in  com- 
missaries, 448;  used  by  industry  and  non- 
appropriated  fund  activities  to  pay 
DeCA,  450 

Credit  Union,  in  mall  at  Gricignano,  Italy, 
477 

Creller,  Col.  Bruce,  USAF  (retired),  435 
Crescent  moon  badge/symbol,  adopted 
in  1873  for  commissary  sergeants,  82, 
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85;  silhouette  on  boxes  of  edibles,  82, 
103,  127,  239,  305,  367,  380;  still  denotes 
subsistence  today,  82,  305,  367,  380 
Crete,  commissary  at  Iraklion  AS,  231,  439 
Crew  cars,  on  Japan’s  commissary  trains, 
177 

Crews:  commissary,  shorthanded,  270;  of 
lightships,  142,  151 

Cribs  for  infants,  196 
Crichton,  Tom,  516 
Crimean  War,  35 

Criminal  intent,  Momyer  investigation 
finds  no  evidence  of,  248 
Crises:  DeCA,  476;  during  Cold  War,  228; 
Persian  Gulf,  369 

Crisis  Action  Team  (CAT),  goes  to 
Homestead  AFB,  400-01 
Crisis  situations,  overseas  shipments 
diverted  due  to,  417 

Cristobal,  Panama,  PCC  commissary  at, 
109;  coupons  replaced  with  “cash  only,” 
210 

Criteria,  for  commissaries  to  operate,  211, 
247,  267,  479;  distance,  247;  savings  per- 
centage, 247;  thirty-one  stores  did  not 
meet,  512 

Criticism  of  single  commissary  agency,  346 
Critics,  of  DeCA’s  emphasis  on  costs  and 
output  instead  of  customer  service,  463 
Critics  of  commissaries,  see  Commissary 
critics 

Croatia,  292,  442 

Crockett,  David  “Davy,”  congressman  and 
frontiersman,  32 

Crop  failures,  33 

Cross,  Chief  Warrant  Officer  W.  J.,  USMC, 
242 

Cross,  Clifford,  at  Fort  Riley  commissary, 
310 

Croton  River,  32 
Crouch,  Sgt.  J.  L„  USMC,  242 
Croughton,  see  RAF  Croughton 
Crowds,  at  grand  openings,  386 
Crum,  George,  34 
Crum,  Mary,  431 
Crystal  City,  Virginia,  379 
cso,  see  Commissary  Store  Officer,  origi- 
nally, aka  Commissary  Sales  Officer;  also 
see  Commissary  Officer 
CSS  Hunley  [submarine],  64 
CSS  V irgjnia  [ironclad  vessel,  aka 
Merrimac\ , 63-64 

Cuba,  possible  invasion  of,  266;  relations 


with  U.S.,  235;  commissary  in,  106,  228; 
Missile  Crisis  [1962],  228,  235,  246,  255, 
266;  NEXMART  in,  466,  499;  U.S. 
troops  in,  104-05,  117;  also  see 

Guantanamo  Bay 

Cubans,  walk  to  work  at  Guantanamo  Bay 
commissary,  228 

Cucumbers:  in  daily  ration,  134,  151;  pick- 
led,  on  first  official  commissary  stock 
list,  71 

Culebra,  Panama,  PCC  Commissary,  109 
Culgoa,  USS,  refrigerated  stores  ship,  110 
Cultural  Diversity,  474;  also  see  Diversity 
Cupcakes,  237 

Cups,  tin  49;  on  sutlers’  1863  authorized 
sales  list,  62;  paper  and  foam  (high 
demand  items  during  Operation  just 
Cause),  361 

Cups  and  saucers,  shipboard,  aka 
“bouncing  glass,”  135 
Curbside  waitress  service,  see  Drive-ins 
Currants,  dried,  included  on  the  first  offi- 
cial commissary  stock  list,  71 
Currency,  Continental,  6 
Curtains,  in  commissary,  260 
Curtis,  Maj.  E.  S.,  275 
Curtiss,  Glenn,  aviation  pioneer,  122 
Curundu,  Panama,  see  Corundu 
Cushing,  Maj.  Samuel,  70,  lOfn 
Custer,  Elizabeth  “Libbie,”  wife  of  George 
A.,  74,  77,  86;  garden  destroyed  by 
grasshoppers  [“locusts”],  74,  77,  146; 
mentions  Mary  (cook),  86;  on  condensed 
milk,  74;  on  eggs  and  recipes  with  eggs, 
74;  on  lemons,  75;  on  strawberries,  75 
Custer,  Lt.  Col.  George  Armstrong  (brevet 
major  general  during  Civil  War),  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn,  80-81,  87; 
brother  Tom,  86;  in  Civil  War,  55; 
“Custer’s  commissary,”  76-77;  at  Fort 
Abraham  Lincoln,  76-77;  death  of,  77, 
87;  dispute  with  post  trader,  76;  dispute 
with  Secretary  of  War  Belknap,  76,  86- 
87;  hearsay,  gossip,  and  resultant  notori- 
ety, 80;  home  of,  on  Fort  Lincoln,  77; 
“Last  Stand,”  80-81,  87;  political  ambi- 
tions of,  80;  reprimand,  80,  87;  subordi- 
nate officers,  86;  wife  Elizabeth 
“Libbie”,  74-75,  77,  86,  146 
Custer,  Lt.  Tom,  86 

“Custer’s  Last  Stand,”  the  Battle  of  the 
Little  Bighorn,  80-81,  87 

Custodial  functions  at  commissaries, 


Air  Force  contracting  them  out,  318, 
336,  339;  Marines  considering  same,  318, 
336,  339 

Customer  base,  growing,  181;  declining, 
483;  increasing  for  certain  stores  due  to 
populations  displaced  from  closed  bases, 
479;  shrinking,  483 

Customer  benefits:  no  increase  from  pri- 
vatization, 419 

Customer  Bill  of  Rights,  345,  399 
Customer  council,  better  known  as  Patron 
council,  408,  435;  also  see  Retiree  council 
Customer  count,  80-1,  313,  468 
Customer  eligibility,  193 
“Customer  friendly,”  by  making  process- 
es simpler,  423 
Customer  ID  cards,  223 
Customer  input,  for  World  Class 
Customer  Service  Awards,  437 
“Customer  is  always  right,”  199 
Customer  letter-writing  campaigns,  195 
Customer  needs,  523;  also  see  Customer 
satisfaction  and  Customers,  commissary 
Customer  opinions  on  store  activities  and 
operations,  471,  493 

Customer  orders,  138-40;  delivered,  140; 
filled,  140 

Customer  paid  bill  (on  new  system),  223 

Customer  qualifications,  see  Customer 
eligibility 

Customer  relations,  423;  regarding  tobac- 
co, 116 

Customer  satisfaction,  308,  502;  high 
level  of,  472;  increasing,  497;  satisfaction 
survey,  annual,  512;  index,  499 
Customer  savings  at  commissaries,  126, 
130,  210,  216,  247-49,  288,  290-91,  308, 
312,  314-16,  328,  333,  340,  344,  375, 
445,  453,  458,  466,  471,  492,  502,  526;  at 
an  all-time  high,  470;  enable  families  to 
remain  in  the  military,  526;  expressed  in 
percentages,  453,  458,  466,  473,  499; 
result  from  price  breaks  given  to  DeCA 
by  suppliers,  499 

Customer  service  manager,  at  Fort 
Monmouth,  281 

Customer  Service  Survey,  DeCA  world- 
wide, 515;  highest  marks,  515;  reveal 
commissaries  are  essential  to  morale, 
523,  526;  also  see  Surveys 
Customer  service,  137,  139, 180, 201,  230, 
249,  287,  321,  325-26,  370,  372,  375, 
414-15,  440,  502;  additional,  283;  clean 


stores,  399;  comments  on  lack  of,  in 
civilian  supermarkets,  318;  departmental 
awards,  437;  DeCA  emphasis  to  be 
placed  upon,  41 5;  DeCA  temporarily  de- 
emphasizes  in  relation  to  costs  and  out- 
puts, 462-63;  every  DeCA  job  translates 
into,  352;  high  quality,  249;  importance 
of,  274;  improvement  of,  302;  personal 
commitment  to,  352;  providing  despite 
shrinking  budget,  306;  quality  of,  398, 
471;  personalized,  at  smaller  stores,  476; 
the  “Raving  Fans”  approach  to,  472; 
staff,  392;  and  tobacco,  325-26;  World 
Class  Customer  Service  Awards,  437;  also 
see  Patron  service  and  Appendices 
Customer  shopping  list,  given  to  clerk,  i- 
ii,  140;  specifications,  201;  tastes  in  food, 
315;  of  twenty-first  century,  223;  using 
Shop-N-Scan,  488;  of  virtual  commis- 
sary, 484;  within  DeCA,  403;  also  see 
Customers,  commissary.  Military  cus- 
tomers, and  Military  Families 
Customers,  civilian,  134-35,  250,  418 
Customers,  commissary:  95,  127,  132, 
143,  155,  162-171  [portfolio],  188,  197, 
302,  452,  464,  472-73,  477,  502,  510, 
518-20,  531  632,  673,  and  throughout, 
accounts,  137,  149-50;  active  duty,  183, 
519;  AFCOMS’  first,  303;  age  differen- 
tials, 207;  aging,  440,  458,  488;  aging, 
bills,  1 44;  angered  by  bum  boats  and  sut- 
lers, 6;  assistance  to,  139;  assisted  by  bag- 
gers, 41,  164,  239;  avoid  crowds  or  shop 
after-hours  at  annex,  branch,  or  neigh- 
borhood stores,  480-81;  bag/ sack  their 
own  groceries,  181;  became  attached  to 
their  stores,  479;  at  Cairo,  735;  cars,  239; 
celebrity  customers,  pose  for  DeCA  pro- 
motional posters,  467;  charge  accounts, 
137,  149-50;  with  children,  480;  children 
treated  as  customers,  289;  communicate 
needs  to  DeCA  director,  493;  compare 
prices,  233;  complaints,  199;  concerned 
over  possible  fraud,  identity  theft,  finan- 
cial loss,  and  violations  of  personal  pri- 
vacy, 507;  concerned  over  possible  store 
closures,  482;  confidence  in  food  safety, 
471;  confidence  in  meat  quality  due  to 
extra  inspections,  513;  confused  by 
“grand  reopenings”  under  DeCA,  397; 
as  a constituency,  348;  conveniences  for, 
84-85,  201,  324,  476;  at  Corozal, 
Panama,  439;  costs  to,  in  lost  grocery 
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1997:  ROOSEVELT  ROADS,  Puerto  Rico.  Although  the  Navy  presence  in  Puerto  Rico  began  in  1898  after  the 
Spanish-American  War,  the  base  at  Naval  Station  Roosevelt  Roads  did  not  open  until  1943.  It  had  a commissary  by  1960, 
and  the  facility  pictured  here  was  built  in  1979.  In  1997,  DeCA  replaced  it  with  a new  store  that  had  nearly  twice  the  sales 
area.  When  the  base  at  Roosevelt  Roads  was  in  2004,  DeCA  had  to  close  its  store  as  well. 

DeCA  photo  courtesy  Rooseve/t  Roads  commissary 


savings  if  commissaries  closed,  294-95; 
coupon  usage,  375;  creation  of  loyal  cus- 
tomers, 472;  defend  their  stores  and 
their  benefit,  479;  demands  and  expecta- 
tions, 294,  399,  402,  489;  determine  what 
stores  carry,  162;  diet  and  health,  279, 
315;  disabled,  440;  displeased  with 
brands,  quality,  and  prices  in  Air  Force 
and  Army  stores  in  Europe,  269;  disap- 
pointed and  resentful,  216,  269;  diversity 
of,  474-75;  economic  status,  375;  elderly, 
infirm,  or  with  bad  backs,  440,  458,  488; 
eligibility  qualifications,  193;  employees 
concerned  for,  at  stores  due  to  close, 
479;  and  empty  shelves,  302;  enjoyable 
shopping  experience,  202;  enlisted,  68- 
69,  123,  162,  418;  expect  home  delivery, 
218-19;  families,  94,  169;  fewer,  if  costs 
and  prices  increase,  294-95;  food  stamp 
usage,  375;  in  France,  during  and  after 
World  War  I,  iii-iv;  in  France,  during  and 
after  World  War  II,  232-33;  from  closed 
installations  and  stores,  migrate  to  other 
bases  and  stores  still  open,  479;  get  in 
and  out  of  a store  quickly,  477;  getting 
them  what  they  want,  370;  greeted  by 
Congressman  Nichols,  376;  at 
Guantanamo  Bay  store,  234;  happy,  301  - 
02;  harassment  of,  197;  hardship  caused 
by  closing  stores,  479;  at  Heidelberg, 
717;  are  human  beings,  197;  in  lines,  262; 
individuals,  192-93;  infirm  or  injured, 


458;  at  isolated  posts,  199;  “job  one”  of 
commissaries,  398;  letter-writing  cam- 
paigns to  preserve  commissaries,  194-95, 
197,  199,  213,  298;  living  on  post,  144; 
longtime,  492;  lose  their  stores  to  base 
closures,  484;  “major  purchase,”  489; 
making  payments,  280;  making  stores 
more  attractive  for,  464;  men,  132;  mili- 
tary, 195,  258-59,  418;  military,  attracted 
to  civilian  grocery  stores,  183;  monthly 
shopping  trips,  438;  national  guard,  440; 
need  familiarity  with  commissary  histo- 
ry, 202;  need  mobility  assistance,  476; 
never  locked  their  doors  on  post,  144; 
new,  302,  366;  no  single  type  of,  499, 
502;  no  wish  to  frighten,  494;  numbers 
determine  a trader’s  contract  price,  81; 
numbers  of  customers,  313;  older  cus- 
tomers, 132,  440;  in  Panama,  119,  200; 
paid  surcharge,  210;  “pantry-loading,” 
489;  in  Paris,  760-61;  pay  for  benefit 
twice,  425;  potential  customers,  483; 
protected  from  weather,  762-63;  proxim- 
ity to  commissary,  483;  psychology  of, 
155;  pull  sleds  in  snowstorm  to  get  to 
commissary,  668;  qualifications,  207-08; 
in  racially  integrated  facility,  92-93;  react 
to  red  coats  worn  by  commissary  man- 
agers, 278;  requiring  assistance,  440; 
reservists,  440;  retirees,  440;  retirees 
choose  retirement  locations  in  proximity 
to  commissaries,  484;  safety  and  security 


of,  466,  472,  499;  satisfaction,  high  levels 
of,  472;  savings  to,  126,  130,  210,  216, 
247-49,  288,  290-91,  308,  312,  314-16, 
328,  333,  340,  344,  375,  445,  453,  458, 
466,  470-71,  473,  491,  499;  and  self-serv- 
ice registers,  469;  service  to,  137,  139, 
180,  201,  230,  249,  287,  321,  325-26, 
370,  372,  375,  414;  small  purchases,  477; 
Social  Security  numbers,  506;  in  Somalia, 
408;  and  special  orders,  314,  673;  spous- 
es dissatisfied  with  European  commis- 
saries, 253;  “traditionally  minded,”  440; 
transition  to  DeCA  “transparent”  to, 
352,  374;  travel  100-200  miles  to  reach 
commissaries,  438,  479;  unexpected, 
366;  in  uniform,  169,  441;  U.S.  Marshal’s 
Service  employees  and  families  in  Puerto 
Rico,  458;  USS  Northampton,  238;  vocal, 
419;  want  consistency  in  commissaries, 
216;  “warehouse”-style  operations,  reac- 
tions to,  272;  welfare  of,  294;  “warmed 
up”  to  self-checkout  systems,  485;  “what 
is  best  for,”  352;  with  children,  480; 
women,  132,  230;  write  to  congressional 
representatives,  348,  419;  young,  489; 
also  see  photographs,  throughout;  also  see 
listings  under  “Customer”  photo  portfo- 
lio; Customers;  Families;  Military  cus- 
tomers; Military  families;  Patrons; 
Retirees;  Shoppers;  and  names  of  specif- 
ic bases 

Customers’  quarters,  181;  grocery  deliv- 


ery to,  from  commissaries,  144-45 
Customs  and  Culture  of  Vietnam,  257 fn  \ 
Cutbacks:  base  closures,  369;  in  manpow- 
er at  the  commissaries,  137;  in  military 
personnel,  137;  in  numbers  of  commis-  j 
saries,  369;  in  U.S.  military,  382 
Cutler  Naval  Computer  and  Telecom- 
munications Station,  Maine  [NCTS 
Cutler],  commissary,  44 
Cuts  in  funding  and  personnel,  military 
and  military  bases,  post-Cold  War,  440 
Cuts  of  meat,  251 
Cutters,  Coast  Guard,  405 
Cutting  costs/expenses,  commissaries,  ! 
274,  323-24 

“Cutting  edge”  of  the  grocery  business 
and  grocery  retailing,  DeCA  wished  to 
be  on,  476,  485,  526 

Cutting  methods,  lack  of  Army  standards 
for  meat  cutting,  262 
Cutting  military  forces,  348 
Cutting  personnel,  logic  of,  questioned: 
470 

Cyberspace,  429 

Czechoslovakia,  292,  369;  liberalization 
of,  crushed  by  Soviets,  369 
Czolgosz,  Leon,  assassin  of  President 
McKinley,  1 1 8 

D 

Dachshunds,  probable  inspiration  for  the 
term  “hot  dog,”  1 1 8 
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Dacosta,  Gilberto,  361 
Dahlgren  Naval  Proving  Ground/  Naval 
Surface  Warfare  Center/  Naval  Weapons 
Laboratory,  Virginia  [NPG  Dahlgren, 
NSWC  Dahlgren,  NWL  Dahlgren]:  co- 
operative/ employee  community  store, 
xvi,  116,  127,  151;  complaints  and  peti- 
tion by  civilian  merchants,  134-35,  141, 
151;  grand  opening,  new  store,  415; 
“community  restaurant  and  commis- 
sary,” 116;  old  and  new  commissaries, 
222;  sailor  shopping  at,  501;  scanning 
registers  installed,  469 
Daily  deliveries,  to  customers’  homes, 
149,  218-19;  from  Okinawa  CDC,  692; 
of  Turkish-produced  milk  to  commis- 
saries, 163 

Daily  ration,  4,  11,  16,  23,  28,  32,  67,  76, 
87;  after  the  Civil  War,  75;  establishment 
of,  10-11;  expanded  and  flexible,  61; 
increasing,  9;  after  World  War  I,  134 
Dairy  and  dairy  products,  3,  169,  224;  for 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  368;  in 
home  deliveries,  219;  in  dairy  stops  and 
milk  bars,  224,  230;  on  Japan’s  commis- 
sary trains,  188-89;  needed  in  Panama, 
361;  in  Philippines,  237;  as  product  cate- 
gory, 302;  in  garrison  ration,  130;  inspec- 
tion of,  441;  standing  daily  orders  for, 
218;  also  see  listings  by  specific  product 
Dairy  annex,  230;  also  see  dairy  stops 
Dairy  cows,  aboard  ships,  26 
Dairy  sections,  233,  240,  289,  514 
Dairy  stops,  224-25,  230,  480,  aka  Milk 
bars;  also  see  Bread  and  milk  bars 
Dakota  Territory,  70,  75,  83,  87;  also  see 
North  Dakota;  South  Dakota;  and  names 
of  frontier  military  installations  located 
there,  e.g.  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln 
Dallas,  Texas,  449 

Damage  to  commissaries:  from  earth- 
quakes, 365,  443,  446,  497,  506-07;  from 
Hurricanes,  221,  379,  400-01,  440,  443, 
450,  456,  475,  496-97,  499,  513,  515, 
517-18,  521;  from  tornado,  70,  273; 
from  typhoon  and  volcano,  364-65,  370, 
385,  442;  from  typhoons,  239,  370,  385, 
442,  444,  456,  497,  511 
Damaged  products,  inspection  of,  441 
Damon,  Col  Dennis  E.,  USMC,  41 1 
Dampness,  effect  on  the  rations,  113,  125 
Dan  Daniel  Awards,  AFCOMS,  for  out- 
standing Senior  NCO,  Junior  NCO,  and 


Airman,  437 ; DeCA,  for  best  Large  Store, 
OCONUS,  421,  437;  USMC,  for  best 
Marine  Corps  commissary,  436-37;  also  see 
Appendices  for  lists  of  nominees  and  winners 
Dance  hall,  in  Philippines,  121 
Dancers,  native  professionals  in 
Philippines,  121 

Dancing  troupes,  at  DeCA  multicultural 
events,  489 

Daniel,  Congressman  W.  C.  “Dan,”  of 
Virginia,  304,  322-23,  327,  343,  391,  436; 
AFCOMS  awards  named  for,  436;  chair- 
man of  non-appropriated  fund  panel. 
House  Investigations  Subcommittee, 
322-23,  334;  chairman  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee’s  Readiness  sub- 
committee, 327;  chairman  of  Readiness 
Subcommittee’s  panel  on  Morale, 
Welfare,  and  Recreation,  436;  critical  of 
Grace  Commission  methods  and  con- 
clusions, 348;  death  of,  327,  343,  348; 
DeCA  award  named  for,  436;  had  heart- 
felt concern  for  people,  327;  “made  liv- 
ing better  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  servicemen  and  women,”  327; 
quoted,  323;  refuted  stereotyping,  334; 
respects  paid  to,  at  DeCA  activation, 
376;  said  military  needed  no  “brass 
nanny,”  326;  supported  commissaries, 
327,  348;  supported  child  care  facilities, 
housing,  the  GI  Bill,  327;  on  tobacco, 
326;  visits  Fort  Meade  commissary,  391; 
also  see  Dan  Daniel  Awards 
Dannon  Yogurt,  152 
Dar  el  Islam,  Tanzania,  U.S.  embassy  in: 
bombed  by  terrorists,  456 
Darien,  Panama,  PCC  Commissary,  109 
Dartez,  Master  Sgt.  Amos,  USA,  243 
Data,  importance  of  timely  and  consistent, 
302 

Data  processing,  337-38;  TSA’s,  to  sup- 
port store-level  processing,  302 
Daughters  of  service  members,  get  jobs 
as  commissary  cashiers,  469 

Davis, , USN,  member  of  1965’s 

Yokosuka  store  staff,  234 
Davis,  Capt.  John  A.,  USMC,  commissary 
store  officer  (1957),  MCB  Barstow, 
Calif.,  242;  chief  of  USMC  Commissary 
Branch  (1974),  308 

Davis,  Jefferson,  U.S.  secretary  of  war,  35; 
sends  three-man  commission  to  Europe, 
35 


Davis,  LaMonte  F.,  Military  Market  editor, 
246;  quoted,  263 

Davis,  Otis,  Fort  Jackson  commissary 
assistant  manager  (1967),  248 
Davis,  Roger,  516 
Davis,  Supong,  516 
Davis,  Suzanne,  423 

Davisville,  Rhode  Island,  Seabees’ 
Advance  Base  Receiving  Barracks  at,  292 
Dawes,  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  G.,  112,  124 
Day,  Capt.  L.  R,  USMC,  242 
Day,  Curt,  400 

Day-care  facilities,  in  or  near  commis- 
saries, 132,  196,  201-02;  lack  of,  72,  144 
Dayton,  Ohio,  192;  cash  register  invented, 
468,  Dayton  Peace  Agreement,  451; 
National  Cash  Register  Company 
(NCR),  468;  also  see  Wright-Patterson 
AFB 

DCIS,  see  Defense  Commissary  Informa- 
tion System 

D-Day,  Normandy  invasion  [June  6,  1944], 
161 

Deactivation,  of  AFCOMS  and  TSA,  374- 
75;  of  NAVRESSO,  375 
“Dead  end”  commissary  career,  303 
“Dead  wood”  in  AFCOMS’  stores,  303 
Dearborn,  Henry,  secretary  of  war,  20,  27 
Death  penalty,  for  murder  of  a security7 
policeman  during  robbery  of  commis- 
sary funds,  442 

“Death  to  U.S.  Imperialism”  [radical 
Iranian  slogan  painted  on  Tehran  com- 
missary], 297 

Deaths,  at  Valley  Forge,  13 
Debates,  over  tobacco,  252 
Deboned  beef  [rather  than  carcass  or 
bone-in] 

DeBonis,  )oy,  431 
Debts,  run  up  by  soldiers,  6,  23,  50 
DeCA:  for  items  not  listed  below,  see 
Defense  Commissary  Agency 
“DeCA  2000,”  annual  convention  and 
awards  program,  475,  506 
“DeCA  cart,”  aka  the  DeCA  logo,  398-99, 
394 

“DeCA  Charter”  [DoD  Directive 
5105.55],  351-53 

DeCA  Directive  40-7,  continuing  opera- 
tion of  Navy  exchange  by  DeCA,  443 
“DeCA  East,”  see  Eastern  Region, 
Defense  Commissary  Agency 

DeCA  Electronic  Business  System 


(DEBS),  485 

“DeCA  Europe,”  see  European  Region, 
Defense  Commissary  Agency 
“DeCA  Family,”  reinforced  by  multicul- 
tural events,  489 

DeCA  fifteenth  anniversary,  519 
“DeCA  Giving  to  America,”  theme  of 
DeCA  tenth  anniversary,  508 
DeCA  Interim  Business  System  (DIBS), 
426-27,  485;  becomes  DEBS,  485;  goes 
online  in  Southwest  Region,  445;  would 
save  on  personnel  costs,  426;  online 
everywhere  but  Puerto  Rico,  447 
DeCA  Logo  [aka,  “the  DeCA  cart”],  398- 
99;  on  New  River  Grand  Opening  cake, 
394 

DeCA  Overseas  Ordering  and  Receiving 
System  (DOORS),  418,  423,  426-27 
DeCA  personnel,  DeCA  using  Web  sites, 
see  Commissaries.com  and  Deca.mil 
DeCA  Seal,  described  and  pictured,  xxii, 
44,  398-99,  449;  displayed  on  an  “over- 
sized doormat”  at  commissary  entrance 
“DeCA  Spirit,”  475 

DeCA  tenth  anniversary,  year-long  obser- 
vance, 508;  theme,  508 
DeCA  Today  (video),  430,  442 
“DeCA  Washington”  [liaison  office  at  the 
Pentagon],  402-03 
“DeCA  Way,”  363 

DeCA  Web  sites,  see  Commissaries.com 
and  Deca.mil 

“DeCA  West,”  see  Western  Region, 
Defense  Commissary  Agency 
DeCA.mil,  DeCA  governmental  web  site, 
429 

Deceased  veterans,  families  of,  192; 

affected  by  store  closures,  208 
Decentralization,  of  armed  forces,  175;  of 
commissary  operations,  203;  empha- 
sized by  TQM  methods,  370-71;  of  mil- 
itary agencies,  bases,  and  industries,  178 
Decentralized  food  purchases,  114,  126 
Decision-making  process,  centralized,  251 
Declaration  of  Independence,  12,  174 
“Decommissioning”  of  commissary,  288 
Decor  in  old  stores,  each  unique,  220; 
exterior,  337 

Decor  package  for  stores,  new,  100,  439, 
476-77;  at  Anchorage,  434;  colorful,  477; 
“corporate  image,”  439;  DeCA  leader- 
ship debates  over  the  package,  477; 
designs,  discussions,  debates,  proposals. 
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439;  first  appearance  in  FY  2000,  477; 
symbolism  present,  477;  at  Travis  AFB, 
101;  signage  and  color  schemes,  101;  sig- 
nage for  departments,  439;  signage  used 
service  themes,  439 

Decorations,  in  stores,  101;  at  grand 
openings,  386,  395-96 
Dedication  to  the  job,  lack  thereof,  241 
Dedications:  of  DeCA  HQ  building,  374; 

of  DeCA  HQ’s  Sisisky  Wing,  507 
Deep-freeze  cabinets,  176;  in  Japan’s 
commissary  trains,  177,  189 
Deep-well  freezing  compartments,  201 
Deere,  John,  85 

“Defend  freedom  and  democracy,”  476 
Defenders  of  commissaries,  197;  sensi- 
ble arguments,  197 

Defense,  Department  of,  see  Department 
of  Defense 

Defense,  secretary  of,  see  Secretary  of 
Defense 

Defense  Advisory  Committee  on 

Professional  and  Technical  Compen- 
sation, 194,  246 

Defense  agencies,  Defense  Working 
Capital  Fund,  454;  Second  Biennial 
Review,  382 

Defense  Appropriations  Acts:  1956:  261; 
Fiscal  1986,  245 

Defense  Appropriations  Bill  of  1954, 
rider  to,  quoted,  195 
Defense  business  agency,  470 
Defense  Business  Operating/Operations 
Fund  (DBOF),  450,  454 
Defense  Cataloging  and  Standardization 
Act,  261 

Defense  Clothing  and  Textile  Supply 
Center,  Philadelphia,  265,  268 
Defense  Clothing  Supply  Center,  255 
Defense  Commissary  Advisory  Board, 

446;  also  see  Defense  Commissary  Board 
and  Commissary  Board  of  Directors 
Defense  Commissary  Agency  [DeCA], 
22,  137,  171,  182,  251,  257/«,  274,  289, 
295,  346,  373,  405-07,  424-25,  433-35, 
442-58,  471-79,  483-89,  492-93,  496-99, 
502,  505-27,  651,  673,  678,  692,  728, 
740,  752;  ability  to  operate  like  a busi- 
ness, 470;  accountants  work  with  DFAS, 
431;  activation,  and  activation  cere- 
monies, 369,  374-77,  383,  385,  442; 
activity-based  management  concepts 
and  principles,  a leader  in,  499;  adminis- 


trative support  staff,  399;  AFCOMS 
Order  of  the  Sword  displayed  at  DeCA 
HQ,  378;  agency  begins  within  budget, 
376;  agency  headquarters,  492;  agency 
leadership,  439;  agency  philosophy,  472; 
agency-wide  decor  package,  439;  aide- 
de-camp,  399;  anniversaries,  508,  519; 
answers  directly  to  DoD,  351;  attempted 
to  pattern  business  system  after  the 
Marines’  commissaries,  355;  auto- 
nomous regions,  473;  award,  Blackwell 
Leadership,  423,  437,  450;  award, 
Federal  Achievement,  456;  award, 
President’s  Quality  Award  Program,  456; 
awards,  for  commissaries,  410,  421  ( also 
see  Appendices  and  base  names);  awards, 
enlisted,  437;  awards,  equal  employment 
opportunity'  (EEO),  489;  base  support 
costs,  418;  becomes  operational,  363; 
becomes  “results-driven,”  499;  believes 
CBO’s  proposed  |500  annual  stipend  is 
unrealistic,  483;  benchmarked  “best 
practices,”  472;  best  stores,  411;  bill-pay- 
ing difficulties,  361-62,  381, 402,  406-08, 
418;  Board  of  Directors,  430,  519;  budg- 
et, 406;  business  philosophy,  changing, 
473;  “business-oriented  approach,”  462; 
business  partners,  406;  buys  in  large  vol- 
ume for  price  breaks  from  suppliers, 
499;  “Cadre  of  professionals,”  473;  can- 
not match  autonomy  and  accountability 
of  Marine  Corps  system,  311;  career 
opportunities,  502;  central  distribution 
centers  (CDCs),  375,  442;  central  head- 
quarters, 376;  Central  Region,  357;  chal- 
lenge, 376,  479;  changes  needed,  472; 
charter,  351-53;  chief  executive  officer, 
399,  510;  chief  of  staff,  412;  chiefs  of 
directorates  named,  356;  chief  of  staff, 
399;  civilian  career  opportunities,  502; 
closing  stores,  435;  and  Coast  Guard 
commissaries  and  exchanges,  404;  col- 
lective bargaining,  453;  Commissary 
Operations  Board,  430;  compared  to  “a 
fast-moving  train,”  363;  computer-assist- 
ed ordering,  476,  509;  computers  and 
computer  systems,  427,  431; 

Congressman  Sisisky  and,  374-75;  con- 
sidered by  U.S.  military  community  in 
Europe  to  be  the  major  contributor  to 
QOL,  483;  consolidation  of  four  sys- 
tems into  one,  372,  376;  construction 
projects  inherited  from  service  commis- 


sary agencies,  439;  Consumer  Advocate, 
439,  456;  contracts,  see  program  names; 
co-operative  efforts  with  AAFES  and 
NEXCOM,  445;  “Core  Competencies,” 
470,  510;  corporate  communications, 
office  of,  430;  “Corporate  look”  with 
decor  package,  439;  corporate  research, 
office  of,  412;  cutting  costs  with  com- 
mercial methods,  462;  on  the  “cutting 
edge”  of  grocery  retailing,  526;  cost 
reductions,  412;  creation  of,  376,  380, 
415;  criticized  for  emphasizing  ‘bottom 
line’  over  customer  service,  373-75;  crit- 
ics, 463;  Customer  Bill  of  Rights,  345; 
customer  service  temporarily  on  “back 
burner,”  463;  customers,  472;  “cutting 
costs  using  commercial  methods,”  462; 
“Cutting  edge  of  the  grocery  business,” 
DeCA  wished  to  be  on,  476;  a “defense 
business  agency,”  470;  Defense 
Commissary  Board,  414;  Deputy 
Directors,  356,  382,  399,  and  see  Deputy 
Directors,  DeCA;  designated  as  support- 
ing the  war  fighting  mission,  472; 
Directorates,  see  Defense  Commissary 
Agency  Directorates;  Directors,  351-56, 
358,  362-63,  365,  373,  385,  399,  414, 
430,  473,  475-76,  515,  518,  520,  and  see 
Directors,  Defense  Commissary  Agency; 
directorates  and  regions,  351,  356-57, 
430;  displays  in,  365;  district  offices,  357; 
Districts,  376;  Directive  5105.55,  352-53; 
a DoD  leader  in  transformation  and 
reform,  499;  doing  business  with,  429; 
downsizing  plans,  470;  draft  HQ  organi- 
zation, 381;  Eastern  Region,  389,  401  - 
02,  454,  474-75;  Eglin  store,  281; 
employees,  363,  376,  442,  460-61,  464- 
66;  employees  assisted  by  information 
technology  directorate,  431;  employees 
educated  by  special  events  programs, 
489;  established  as  provisional  organiza- 
tion, 351,  381;  ethnic  minorities  on 
workforce,  489;  European  Region,  302, 
357,  402,  413,  428,  433,  436,  447,  466, 
451-53;  474-75;  exceeds  industry  stan- 
dards for  average  customer  order,  cus- 
tomer satisfaction,  sales  per  square  foot, 
sales  per  employee,  and  sales  per  check- 
out, 499;  executive  officer,  399; 
Executive  Steering  Committee,  449; 
explores  contracting  with  firms  in  the 
Internet  grocery  business,  484;  Facilities 


directorate,  359,  421;  facilities  direc- 
torate’s design  and  construction  division, 
357,  421;  financial  position/standing, 
462,  472;  first  director  from  the  Air 
Force,  462;  first  anniversary,  408;  first 
Federal  agency  named  as  a PBO,  453; 
first  new  store  opened,  438;  first  new 
store  designed,  contracted  for,  and  built 
entirely  by  DeCA,  439;  focus  on  costs 
and  outputs  rather  than  customer  serv- 
ice, 462;  formation  of,  376,  380,  415; 
founding  of,  376,  380,  415;  functional 
areas,  382;  future  outlook,  499;  general 
counsel,  399,  406;  generating  more  sav- 
ings, 472;  goals,  376,  502;  government 
practices,  traditional,  followed  by  DeCA, 
427;  grocery  cart  symbol  [aka,  “the 
DeCA  Cart,”  “the  DeCA  logo”],  394; 
headquarters,  303,  310,  355-56, 407;  412, 
430-31,  439,  442,  456-57,  512,  514;  head- 
quarters building,  356,  377,  436,  444; 
headquarters  building  addition,  458; 
headquarters  cafeteria,  492;  headquarters 
downsized,  399;  headquarters  personnel, 
volunteer  for  disaster  relief  after 
Hurricane  Katrina,  497;  headquarters 
review  of  all  DeCA  operations,  463;  her- 
itage, 376;  headquarters  building  addi- 
tion, 497;  headquarters  department 
director  selections  announced,  382;  “his- 
tory of  exceptional  accomplishments,” 
473;  honors  reservists’  increasing  com- 
missary privileges,  457;  image,  439; 
industry  partners,  486,  492  ( and  see 
American  logistics  Association);  initial 
funds  allocation  (“startup  money”),  381; 
inspector  general,  399,  406;  interim  busi- 
ness system  (DIBS),  354,  409,  426-27; 
internal  review,  399;  Internet  shopping, 
483-84;  job  candidate  recruitment  and 
referral,  489;  job  placements,  489;  justifi- 
cation for  continued  existence  as  a DoD 
agency,  470,  510;  leadership,  453,  462, 
466,  472,  483,  499,  522;  legislative  liaison 
office,  located  in  Pentagon,  355,  399, 
402-03,  403/«,  430,  464,  508-09, 

renamed  “DeCA  Washington  Office,” 
509;  legislative  package  for  PBO  actions, 
454;  loss  of  facilities,  479;  loss  of  sales, 
479;  management  structure,  526;  man- 
power, 381;  manpower  slots,  430;  many 
employees  already  in  place,  355;  may 
have  to  establish  commissaries  for  rede- 
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ployed  troops,  526;  MOA  with  AAFES 
and  NEXCOM  regarding  tobacco  sales, 
453;  Midwest  Region  HQ,  356-57;  mili- 
tary workforce,  408;  mission,  502;  mis- 
sion defined,  352,  409,  466,  470;  motto 
or  slogan,  398-99;  Navy  active-duty 
authorizations,  408;  new  business  system 
not  ready,  352;  nominated  as  PBO,  419; 
Northeast  Region,  357;  North- 
west/Pacific Region,  357;  number  one 
priority,  462;  number  of  stores,  376,  442; 
objectives,  502;  office  of  corporate 
research,  412;  official  establishment  of, 
381;  official  seal,  xxii,  44,  398-99;  opera- 
tional support,  466;  “On  schedule  and 
on  budget,”  374;  operations  concept, 
406;  operating  “more  efficiently  and 
effectively,”  470;  operations  and  mainte- 
nance resources,  381;  organization,  orig- 
inal, 352,  356;  organizational  concept, 
363;  organizational  structure,  359,  399; 
organizational  structure  “streamlined,” 
472;  outsourcing,  alternative  and  com- 
petitive, 472;  “partnered”  with  industry 
and  DoD  agencies,  472;  partnering  with 
VCS  and  exchange  services  at  Arnold 
AFB,  Tn.,  512;  patrons,  see  Customers, 
commissary;  payments  to  industry,  on- 
time  and  correct,  499;  performance- 
based  organization,  421,  453;  personnel, 
Maj.  Gen.  Wiedemer’s  attention  to,  472; 
personnel  leaving  AFCOMS  to  go  to 
DeCA,  366;  personnel  report  to  work 
with  weapons,  360;  personnel  under  fire 
in  Somalia,  417;  personnel  from  DeCA 
visiting  HQ,  patronize  BOB  cafeteria, 
492;  personnel  withdrawn  from  Somalia, 
466;  PBO  legislative  package  cleared  by 
OMB,  sent  to  Congress,  454;  was  a PBO 
trailblazer,  499;  plans,  376;  predecessors, 
300;  Presidential  Quality  Award,  423, 
499;  prices,  plus  surcharge,  372;  program 
management,  399;  protect  the  benefit, 
376;  projected  savings,  455;  provides  the 
benefit  after  the  Cold  War,  440;  public 
affairs  office,  355,  399,  430,  442,  456;  a 
“Purple”  agency,  351-52;  purpose,  325; 
quality  of  life  consideration,  483;  racial 
minorities  on  workforce,  489;  receives 
funds  from  services,  462;  receives 
Hammer  Awards,  452;  recommends 
services  close  “marginal”  stores,  463; 
reengineering  and  streamlining,  499; 


region  reorganizations,  508;  regulation, 
355;  region  directors,  356-57,  373;  region 
director  selections  announced,  382; 
regions,  356-57,  376;  region  mergers 
approved  by  BRAC,  497;  reinvested  tax- 
payer savings,  375;  religions  of  DeCA 
employees,  489;  reorganizations,  449, 
472;  replaced  stores,  145,  274;  replace 
Marine  Corps  stores,  373;  to  replace  or 
update  Navy  stores,  372;  351-56,  366, 
374,  376,  380,  398-99;  responds  to 
“remote  post  myth”  being  perpetuated, 
449;  responsibilities,  352;  retail  [civilian] 
counterparts,  502;  retiree  council,  408, 
435,  439,  457;  revenue  sources  needed, 
421;  RFID  extension  for  implementa- 
tion, 485,  488;  sales,  record  high,  499; 
sanitation  coordinator,  441;  saves  tax- 
payer money,  423;  savings  for  customer, 
record  high,  499;  Savings  Analysis 
Group  (SAG),  447;  security'  staff,  466; 
self-checkouts,  372;  senior  enlisted  advi- 
sor, 399;  served  at  the  behest  of  the 
Congress  and  Department  of  Defense, 
505;  service  centers,  356-57,  376;  shaped 
its  workforce,  472;  single  fund,  pro- 
posed, 454;  single  soldier  concept,  339; 
slogan  or  motto,  398-99;  Southern 
Region,  357;  Southwest  Region,  357, 
373;  Special  Events  Program  Committee 
(SEPC),  489;  stores,  numbers  of,  376; 
surcharge,  425;  strategic  plan,  473,  483, 
518;  systems  engineering  element,  514; 
tactical  field  exchanges  in  Somalia,  393, 
408-09,  416-17,  444-46;  supported 
DoD’s  war-fighting  mission,  470;  target- 
ed for  privatization  and  closure,  453;  tar- 
gets young  single  enlistees,  420;  tenth 
anniversary  theme,  “Giving  to  America,” 
508;  transforms  buildings  into  commis- 
saries, 483;  transition  to,  381,  385;  transi- 
tion period  funding  for  operations  and 
maintenance,  381;  transition  team,  351  - 
60,  362-63,  366,  371,  374,  376,  380-82, 
398-99;  troop  subsistence  and  readiness 
division,  400,  408-09;  turning  point  in 
commissary  history,  470;  upgrade  facili- 
ties to  match  those  of  private  sector, 
424;  “unqualified”  audit  opinions,  499; 
values  of,  472,  502;  Vendor  Credit 
Memorandum  Credit  Card  Program, 
450;  veterinary  officer,  441 ; virtual  com- 
missary, 473,  483-84;  “vision,”  376,  502; 


vote  of  confidence  for,  456;  wartime 
mission,  primary,  408;  Web  sites,  DeCA, 
428-29,  455,  483-84;  wishes  to  be  on  the 
“cutting  edge”  of  the  grocery  business, 
476;  women  on  the  workforce,  489; 
workforce,  military,  408;  workforce, 
shaping,  472;  workforce,  trained  and 
competent,  489;  zones,  414 

Defense  Commissary  Agency  Board  of 
Directors:  430,  519,  522,  522 fn,  526;  pre- 
viously known  as  Commissary  Operating 
Board 

Defense  Commissary  Agency  charter, 

351-53 

Defense  Commissary  Agency  Direc- 
torates: Acquisition  Management,  399, 
402;  Facilities,  402;  Information 
Resource  Management,  402;  Operations, 
402;  Personnel  and  Training,  402;  Plans 
and  Analysis,  402;  Resource  Manage- 
ment, 402 

Defense  Commissary  Agency  mission, 

352,  409,  466,  470,  502;  core  to  DoD 
mission,  470 

Defense  Commissary  Agency  training 
event,  2005,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  517 

Defense  Commissary  Agency  Transi- 
tion Team  [DeCATT],  351-56,  366, 
374,  376,  380,  398-99;  accounting  and 
bill-paying  methods,  381;  biggest  assets 
were  teamwork  and  commitment,  362; 
charter  drafted,  352-53;  Clark  AB 
plaques  received,  365;  commanders’ 
conferences,  353,  382;  considers  “what 
is  best  for  the  customer,”  352;  creates 
draft  DeCA  headquarters  organization, 
381;  debates  agency’s  goals,  353;  deter- 
mines decision-  making  process,  355; 
determines  how  buying  would  be  done, 
355;  diversity  within,  474-75;  establish- 
ment, 351;  exceeded  industry  standards 
for  sales  per  square  foot,  per  employee, 
and  per  checkout,  499;  exceeded  indus- 
try standards  for  average  customer  order 
and  customer  satisfaction,  499;  facilities 
inspection  teams,  358;  funding,  355,  362; 
Maj.  Gen.  Dreska’s  key  personnel  selec- 
tions announced,  382;  guided  by  Maj. 
Gen.  John  P.  Dreska  and  Col.  William 
Flanagan,  352;  headquarters  site  chosen, 
355;  keeping  the  services  happy,  355; 
lack  of  adequate  time  to  establish 
agency,  362;  leader  in  saving  its  cus- 


tomers money,  418;  limits  numbers  of 
positions  in  new  agency,  354;  manpower 
discussed,  381;  meet  at  DLA  with  serv- 
ices’ commissary  commanders,  381; 
meets  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  353;  meets 
at  Tyson’s  Corner,  Virginia,  352,  355, 
362-63;  meets  in  Washington,  D.C.,  352, 
381;  members  chosen,  351;  milestones, 
352;  model  for  success,  423;  moves  to 
Fort  Lee,  363;  must  consolidate  organi- 
zations and  cut  positions,  353;  nomina- 
tions to,  381;  not  able  to  conduct  tests  or 
make  changes,  362;  not  enough  time  to 
accomplish  all  tasks,  tests,  thinking,  etc., 
359-60,  362;  “O  and  O”  concept,  355; 
only  DoD  agency  nominated  as  a PBO, 
453;  operations  and  maintenance 
resources,  381;  original  headquarters 
organization,  355;  other  headquarters 
sites  considered,  355-56;  personnel 
actions,  352-55;  politics,  355;  prepared 
for  DeCA  opening  day,  357;  problems 
faced,  353;  projected  300  employees, 
371;  recommends  Fort  Lee  as  headquar- 
ters site,  381;  reduced  costs,  435;  refining 
the  draft  organization,  354;  region  inter- 
face with  the  stores,  355;  region  struc- 
ture, 449;  regions  and  their  responsibili- 
ties, 355;  role  in  the  nation’s  defense, 
476;  service  centers,  356;  in  Somalia, 
416-17;  successes,  418;  target  of  budget- 
cutters,  418;  target  for  privatization,  453; 
team  becomes  less  close-knit,  363;  team 
leaders,  358-59;  team  loses  enthusiasm 
as  it  grows  larger,  363;  team  members, 
358-59;  and  technology,  502  {also  see  other 
listings  under  Technology);  three  common 
concerns,  359;  timeline  (draft)  of  the 
new  agency,  382;  transfer  of  function, 
354;  troop  support  function,  408-09; 
weekends,  some  members  able  to  travel 
home,  362-63;  Web  site,  455 
Defense  Commissary  Board  (DCB),  373, 
403,  414,  424,  454-55;  Army  members 
of,  375;  chairman,  414;  Coast  Guard  not 
included,  414;  criticism  of,  374-75; 
enlisted  and  officer  representatives,  414; 
first  meeting,  373,  385,  454;  also  called 
Defense  Commissary  Operating  Board 
Defense  Commissary  Information 
System  (DCIS),  354,  426-27;  contract 
for,  450;  contract  not  extended,  456; 
interim  business  system  (DIBS),  354,  426 
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Defense  Commissary  Operating  Board, 

458;  usually  referred  to  as  Defense 
Commissary  Board 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center 

(DCSC),  265,  351,398 

Defense  data  network,  305;  Europe  and 
Pacific  Region,  304 

Defense  Department  form  number 
2529,  new  commissary  ID  card  for 
Reservists,  457 

Defense  Department,  see  Department  of 

Defense 

Defense  Finance  and  Accounting 
Service  (DFAS),  357,  406,  431 
Defense  General  Supply  Center  (DGSC), 
Richmond,  Virginia,  265;  name  changed 
to  Defense  Supply  Center,  Richmond 
(DSCR) 

Defense  industries,  see  industries,  defense- 
related 

Defense  Logistics  Agency  [DLA],  253, 
265,  300,  334,  354,  381,  398,  426,  466;  in 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  368-69; 
director  of,  351,  381;  Flanagan,  Col. 
William  J.,  352;  overview  by,  one  alterna- 
tive to  contracting  out  the  commissaries, 
316,  333;  service  commanders  meet  at, 
381;  shipped  millions  of  tray  rations  and 
MREs  during  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm,  368-69 

Defense  Logistics  Services  Center, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  265-66 
Defense  Medical  Supply  Center, 
Brooklyn,  NY,  254,  265,  268 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center 
[DPSC],  Philadelphia,  253,  268,  293-94, 
300,  324,  333,  351,  408-09,  426,  444; 
central  depot  in  Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  294;  central  distribution 
points,  294;  contracts,  347;  delivery  to 
stores,  294;  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm,  368-69;  duties,  268;  jointly 
staffed  by  all  services,  268;  shipped  mil- 
lions of  trav  rations  and  MREs  during 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  368-69 
Defense  Petroleum  Supply  Center, 
Washington,  D.C.,  265 
Defense  Reform  Initiative  Directive 
[DRID]  Number  37:  414 
Defense  Resale  Executive  Board,  516 
Defense  Science  Board,  418;  study  on 
privatization,  451 
Defense  spending  bill,  342-43 


Defense  Subsistence  Office, 

Williamsburg,  Virginia  [Cheatham 
Annex],  361 

Defense  Subsistence  Supply  Center 

[DSSC],  Chicago,  Illinois,  254,  265 
Defense  Supply  Agency,  254-55,  266, 
268,  294,  486;  became  Defense  Logistics 
Agency,  300;  Cameron  Station,  moved 
to,  254,  265;  commissary  support,  273; 
consolidated  duties  of  the  quartermas- 
ter and  single  manager  agencies,  254; 
fresh,  canned,  dehydrated  and  frozen 
foods,  255;  foods  used  in  dining  halls,  in 
the  field,  and  in  commissaries,  255; 
located  at  Cameron  Station,  near 
Washington,  D.C.,  486;  numbers  of 
items  managed,  266;  fuel,  clothing,  med- 
ical supplies,  repair  and  maintenance, 
and  supply  centers,  254;  procure  and 
transport  high  quality,  well-packaged 
food,  255;  subsistence  supply,  254;  sup- 
ply agency  for  all  the  services,  254;  sup- 
ply support,  contract  administration 
service,  and  technical  and  logistic  serv- 
ice, 254;  troop  subsistence  support,  273; 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  254,  265;  world- 
wide management  of  food  items,  255 
Defense  Supply  Association,  134,  148, 
265;  formerly  the  Quartermaster 
Association,  265,  486;  in  1972,  changed 
name  to  American  Logistics  Association, 
255,  272,  486 

Defense  Supply  Center,  Philadelphia, 

source  of  DeCA’s  produce,  518 

Defense  Supply  Center,  Richmond 

[DSCR,  aka  “Bellwood”],  268,  440; 
commissary  customers  at,  462,  501; 
scholarship  winner  from,  463 

Defense  Support  Center,  466 
Defense  Traffic  Management  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  265 
Defense  Working  Capital  Funds,  454-55 
Defenses,  Iraq’s,  369 

Deferring  construction  and  renovation 
projects  to  cut  costs,  323-24 
Deficiencies  in  soldiers’  diets,  73-74 
Deficit,  federal,  311-12 
Defining  the  commissary  benefit,  526 
Deflation,  70 

DeGaetano,  Tony,  NAVRESSO  Commis- 
sary Operations  Group  deputy  com- 
mander, quoted,  372 

deGaulle,  Charles,  French  war  hero,  later 


French  president,  232 
Dehydrated  vegetables,  126 
Del  Rio,  Texas,  124 
Delafield,  Maj.  Richard  [engineers],  35 
Delaware  City,  Delaware,  69 
Delaware  River,  69 

Delaware,  state  of,  commissaries  in,  69, 
281,  661;  also  see  Dover  AFB  and  Fort 
Delaware 

Delays:  in  getting  on  to  installations  after 
9/11  terrorist  attacks,  465 
Deli-bakeries,  “privatization”  of,  41 8 
Delicatessens  [also,  “delis”],  233,  240,  269, 
288,  301,  438,  465,  513,  516 
Deliveries:  cost-effective  from  CDCs,  402; 
costly  and  complicated,  21 8;  generated  by 
Internet,  523;  generated  by  DeCA 
Website,  523;  home,  137-39,  144,  151, 
181,  218-19;  ice,  137;  inspected  and 
signed  for  by  family  member,  218;  regular 
“standing  orders,”  137;  special  section  of 
the  store,  1 38-39;  also  see  Home  delivery 
Deliveries  to  commissaries,  747:  auto- 
matically programmed,  510;  daily,  406; 
by  dog  sled  and  helicopter,  210;  by 
DPSC,  294;  direct  to  store,  466;  fre- 
quent, 302,  306-07,  323-24,  338,  340, 
357-58,  402,  418,  426,  493;  security 
measures  after  9/11  terrorist  attacks 
made  it  difficult  to  reach  the  commis- 
sary, 465;  several  times  weekly,  435,  438; 
by  truck,  324,  483;  also  see  Home  delivery 
Delivery  boys/  men,  for  home  delivery, 
137,  218-19;  for  ice,  137;  and  Home 
delivery 

Delivery  orders,  218;  inspected  and  signed 
for  by  family  member,  218-19;  also  see 
Home  delivery 
Delivery  section,  138 
Delivery  service  (to  residences),  137,  181, 
218-19;  trucks  and  truck  drivers,  137, 
218-19;  also  see  Home  delivery 
Delivery  ticket,  406 

Delivery  Ticket  Invoices/Invoicing 

(DTI),  406-07,  418,  423,  445 
Delivery  truck  drivers,  witness  an  appari- 
tion, 494 

Delta  Gulf  Zone  1,  DeCA’s,  474-75 
Demand,  customer,  294 
Demilitarization,  of  Japan,  176 
Demobilization,  after  World  War  II,  201, 
203 

Democracies,  old  enemies  become,  178 


Democracy,  in  West  Germany  after  World 
War  II,  178 

Democratization,  of  Japan,  176 

Demographics,  34,  474,  479;  changes, 
483;  and  the  food  business,  203;  and 
technology,  30 

Demoralization:  armies,  6;  commissary 
people,  197 

Dental  creams  and  powders,  sold  in 
Navy  commissaries,  137 

Denver,  Colorado:  Quartermaster  Market  : 
Center  in,  21 1 

Department  commander,  88 

Department  managers,  commissary,  201, 
310;  active-duty,  241 

Department  of  Agriculture,  see  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce,  and  light- 
houses, 155-56 

Department  of  Defense,  178,  190,  196, 
217,  241,  248,  298,  300-01,  315-16,  348, 
372,  402,  404,  418,  434,  452,  466,  470, 
505;  advisory  committee,  262;  appropri- 
ations acts,  193,  212-13,  455;  approves 
of  certain  commissary  closures,  512; 
approves  of  coupon  use  in  commis- 
saries, 291;  attacks  GAO  draft  report,  | 
334-35;  Biennial  Review,  Second,  382; 
budget,  418;  budget,  post- Vietnam  War,  j 
298;  budget  request  for  1976  would 
make  commissaries  self-sufficient,  295,  , 

298;  civilian  employees,  213,  257;  closed 
Cecil  Field,  Florida,  456;  Commissary 
Consolidation  Study,  333;  commissary 
criteria,  267;  Commissary  Executive 
Board,  312,  335;  Commissary  System  j 
Transition  Team,  351  ( became  Defense 
Commissary  Agency  Transition  Team  ( 
[DeCATT]);  Comptroller,  419;  con- 
cerned about  possible  “Y2K”  shutdown  j 
or  malfunction,  462;  considers  closing 
19  commissaries,  482;  control  of  com- 
missary operations,  241,  295  [also  see 
Defense  Commissary  Agency];  cost  sav- 
ings initiatives,  426-27,  447;  cost  studies,  | 
336;  “deal”  with  Philbin  subcommittee, 
290;  dealings  with  DeCA  transition 
team,  352;  DeCA  answers  directly  to, 
351;  DeCA  has  influential  allies  and 
powerful  partnerships  in,  522;  defines 
“unreasonable,”  213;  Directive  5105.55, 
the  “DeCA  Charter,”  351-53,  382; 
directs  studies,  333;  DoD  Commissary 


! 
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Executive  Board,  336;  employees  over- 

Iseas  may  receive  commissary  privileges, 
501;  DoD  contracting-out  pilot  pro- 
gram, disallowed  by  HASC,  507;  favor- 
able witnesses  at  Harden  Subcommittee 
hearings,  195;  Field  Agencies,  382;  force 
protection,  466;  formation  of,  175,  205; 
Hook  Commission  Report,  190; 
Inspector  General,  446;  issues  new  poli- 
cy guidance  regarding  commissaries, 
482;  leaders,  462;  leadership  and  control 
of  commissaries  needed,  271;  memo  on 
widows  of  reservists  receiving  commis- 
sary privileges,  268;  non-appropriated 
funds,  415;  non-appropriated  funds-like 
resale  authority,  455;  officials  speak  of 
shrinking  U.S.  forces  in  Germany,  build- 
ing up  elsewhere,  482;  orders  study  on 
privatization  by  Defense  Science  Board, 
451;  pilot  program  to  contract  out  Army 
and  USMC  commissaries,  disallowed  by 
HASC,  507;  placed  several  commissaries 
under  scrutiny,  513;  possible  elimination 
of  commissary  subsidy  (in  1976),  but 
not  the  benefit,  295,  298;  post-Cold  War 
situation  prompts  consideration  of 
troop  redeployments,  526;  quality  of  life 
would  remain  a primary  consideration 
regarding  commissary  closures,  482; 
receives  DeCA  PBO  legislative  package, 
454;  rejected  GAO  report,  321;  rejected 
Hoover  Commission  report,  245,  261; 
relies  upon  private  contractors,  455; 
responds  to  GAO  report  attacking  com- 
missaries, 334;  Resale  Activities  and 
Non-appropriated  Fund  Policy  Office, 
417;  RFID  use  mandated  by,  485;  rules 
for  operating  commissaries,  286;  scruti- 
ny of  commissaries,  523;  Senior  Exec- 
utive Council,  470,  510;  single  manager 
concept,  486;  special  advisory  commit- 
tee of  fiscal  organization  and  proce- 
dures, 242;  stance  on  smoking,  505; 
study  on  commissary  consolidation,  335; 
and  surcharge,  425;  transferred  military 
retail  cigarette  sales  to  exchanges,  elimi- 
nating tax-support  commissary  sales  of 
cigarettes,  505;  transformation  of,  526; 
war-fighting  mission,  510;  worried  about 
morale  due  to  loss  of  commissaries,  192; 
would  not  protect  commissary  benefit  as 
arduously  as  the  services  would,  346 
Department  of  Homeland  Security,  466 


Department  of  Labor,  U.S.,  196,  213 
Department  of  the  Army,  31;  civilian 
employees  at  Camp  Drew,  Japan,  664; 
General  Order  #47,  transfers  Subsis- 
tence Center  to  the  Office  of  Support 
Service,  255;  Subsistence  Center  closes, 
redesignated  U.S.  Army  Food  Service 
Center,  255 

Department  of  Transportation,  includ- 
ing Coast  Guard,  287,  301 
Department  S-l  line  items  (Navy),  264 
Department  secretaries  and  single  man- 
ager concept,  245 

Department  store,  converted  to  commis- 
sary in  Tokyo,  174,  183,  188 
“Dependent  Hires,”  475;  also  see  Baggers; 
Cashiers;  Children;  Dependents;  Family 
members;  and  Spouses 
Dependents,  military:  in  Cuba,  228;  eligi- 
ble commissary  customers,  500;  in 
Panama,  302;  also  see  specific  countries 
and  names  of  bases;  also  see  Children; 
Families;  and  Spouses 
“Dependents’  store,”  238 
Dependents  of  service  members  who 
died  while  on  active  duty:  eligible  com- 
missary customers,  500 
Depleted  surcharge  funds,  462 
Deployed  spouse  or  other  family  member, 
500 

“Deployment  centers”  in  commissaries, 
selling  “care  packages”  for  troops  over- 
seas, 511 

Deployment  of  NATO  forces  to  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  451 

Deployments,  military,  367,  448,  451,  470; 

worldwide,  471;  also  see  Haiti  and  Somalia 
Deployments  of  U.S.  troops:  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  367;  to  Zaire  to  assist  Rwandan 
refugees,  448 

Deployments  to  combat  areas,  families  left 
behind,  470 

Depot  division,  Quartermaster  Corps, 
126-27;  became  Operating  Division,  127 
Depot  keepers,  Lighthouse  Service,  142, 
151 

Depot  systems,  142 
Depot  warehouse,  49,  57 
Depots,  54,  56,  61,  130,  148 
Depression,  1929-1941,  see  Great 
Depression 

Deputy  assistant  secretaries  of  defense: 

Military  Community  and  Family  Policy, 


517;  Military  Personnel  and  Force 
Management,  320;  Military  Manpower 
and  Personnel  Policy,  378;  Personnel 
Support,  Families  and  Education 
(PSF&E),  office  of,  451 
Deputy  chief  of  staff  for  logistics,  pro- 
vided Army  policy  guidance,  286;  ran  the 
Food  Service  Center  at  Fort  Lee,  255, 
272;  ran  Troop  Support  Directorate,  286 
Deputy  commissary  officers,  474 
Deputy  director,  DeCA  Europe,  475 
Deputy  store  directors/commissary  offi- 
cers, 78,  296,  331 

Deputy  undersecretary  of  defense  for  per- 
sonnel and  readiness,  principal,  512,  516 
Derangement,  mental  (from  lead  poison- 
ing), 33 

Derby,  Frank,  AFCOMS  executive  assis- 
tant to  the  commander,  deputy  to  the 
commander,  303;  atJSCC  meeting,  315 
Dern,  George,  secretary  of  war,  141,  154 
Desalinization  facilities,  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
368 

Desegregation:  of  armed  forces,  78,  474; 
of  canteen,  90;  of  commissary  facilities, 
92-93,  474;  official  policy,  92,  110;  in 
Panama,  107,  109-10 

Deseret  Chemical  Depot,  Utah,  commis- 
sary: 242,  258 

Desert  Shield,  Operation,  338,  352,  366- 
69,  381 

Desert  Storm,  Operation,  338,  352,  366, 
368-69,  384 

Desert,  in  Saudi  Arabia,  367 
Desertions,  throughout  history,  6;  at 
Valley  Forge,  13;  at  Terre  aux  Boeufs,  20 
Deshler,  Col.  Robert  C.,  installation 
commander.  Fort  Buchanan,  P.  R.,  326 
Desiccated  meat,  76,  91 
Desiccated  vegetables,  49,  57-58,  62-63, 
76 

Design,  store,  see  Store  design 
Design  and  construction  division, 
DeCA  directorate  of  facilities,  385,  421, 
423;  located  at  Lackland  AFB,  357,  423 
Design  and  planning,  could  be  funded  by 
surcharge,  506 

Designated  officials,  purchasing  for  gov- 
ernment agencies  or  departments,  may 
buy  in  bulk  from  commissaries,  501 
Designers  and  engineers  [of  commis- 
saries], 476 

“Destination  items,”  326 


Destroyers,  U.S.,  in  Gulf  of  Tonkin  inci- 
dent, 267 

Destruction,  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
caused  by  Volcano  and  Typhoon,  364-65 
Detachments,  military:  in  Greece,  attached 
to  Greek  Army  units,  185;  in  Japan,  176 
Detainee  center  for  suspected  terrorists,  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  235 
Detente,  348;  at  the  commissary,  384 
Detergent,  sold  in  commissary,  238;  high- 
demand  item  in  Panama  during  and  after 
just  Cause,  361 

Deterrent  force,  during  the  Cold  War,  285 
Deutsch,  John,  deputy  secretary  of 
defense,  419;  nominates  DeCA  as  a pilot 
project,  446-47 

Deviled  Ham,  Underwood,  84 
Dewey,  Commodore  (later  admiral) 
George,  117 

Dhahran  AB,  Saudi  Arabia:  AFCOMS 
central  distribution  center,  367,  381; 
commissary,  233,  368,  454;  commissary 
initially  off-limits  to  troops  deployed  for 
Desert  Shield,  368;  commissary  in  head- 
quarters building,  454;  Khobar  Towers, 
hit  by  terrorist  bomb,  453 
Dhows,  used  as  bumboats,  110 
Diablo  Heights,  Panama,  PCC  Commis- 
sary, 109;  coupons  replaced  with  “cash 
only,”  210 

Diapers,  disposable,  480;  high-demand 
item  in  Panama  during  and  after  Just 
Cause,  361 

Diarrhea,  from  faulty  diet,  63 
Diaz,  Vicente,  first  foreign  national  to 
become  commissary  store  manager,  311, 
336 

DIBS,  see  DeCA  Interim  Business  System 
Dickens,  Staff  Sgt.  Preston,  416 
Dickinson  AFS,  North  Dakota,  commis- 
sary at,  435 

Dictatorships,  after  World  War  II,  175 
Diet  of  soldiers,  47,  52-53,  63,  106;  bal- 
anced, 106;  deficiencies,  73-74;  faulty 
diet  contributory  to  sickness,  53,  57; 
improper,  68;  monotonous,  74;  in  the 
Philippines,  106;  privations,  68 
Dietitian,  at  DeCA  headquarters,  522 
Diets,  for  weight  loss,  502;  Adkins  and 
South  Beach  diets,  both  possible  “fad” 
diets,  502 

Dietz,  Estrella,  coupon-clipping  customer 
at  Lackland  AFB,  Texas,  168 
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Differential  Pays  for  the  A rmed 
Services  of  the  United  States,  akaThe 
Report  of  die  Strauss  Commission  on 
Incentive-Hazardous  Duty  and  Special 
Pays,  see  Strauss  Commission,  194 
Digestion  and  digestive  tract,  52,  55,  63 
“Dignity  squads,”  Panamanian,  360; 

cause  death  of  U.S.  officer,  360 
Dillon,  Lt.  Bob,  USN,  store  manager,  NAS 
Patuxent  River,  654 

Dillon,  Marshall  Matt,  character  on  televi- 
sion series  “Gunsmoke,”  654 
DiMaggio,  Joe,  Hall  of  Fame  baseball 
player:  visits  Athens,  Greece,  commis- 
sary, 264 

Dining  facilities,  416;  troop  issue  support 
to,  353;  and  Navy  mess  halls,  269 
Dining  halls,  417;  Air  Force,  supported  by 
commissaries,  192-93,  209;  at  Good-fel- 
low AFB,  288;  at  Kodiak,  Alaska,  292;  at 
Subic  Bay,  365;  transformed  from  mess 
halls,  294;  transformed  into  commis- 
saries, 36,  288 
Direct  delivery,  148 

Direct  Overseas  Ordering  and  Receiv- 
ing System  (DOORS),  409;  “privatiza- 
tion” of,  418 

Direct  shipping,  from  DPSC,  294 
Direct  store  delivery,  357,  402,  418 
Direction  of  DeCA  programs,  514 
Directional  arrows  [on  floor],  see  Arrows, 
directional 

Directive  5105.55  (DoD),  352 
Director,  Defense  Commissary  Agency: 
chairman  of  Defense  Commissary 
Board,  414;  civilian,  430,  476;  civilian 
retail  grocery  experience,  476,  520; 
“director  for  transition,”  453;  formerly  a 
military  slot,  430;  store-level  experience, 
476,  520;  also  see  Defense  Commissary 
Agency,  Directors  and  names  of  specific 
directors  and  acting  directors:  Beale, 
Richard  E,  Jr.;  Courter,  Robert;  Dreska, 
|ohn  P.;  McGowan,  John;  Nixon,  Patrick 
B.;  Page,  Richard  S. 

Director  of  operations,  448 
Director’s  Award,  DeCA,  for  Best  Super- 
store, 421 , 437;  also  see  Appendices  for  lists 
of  nominees  and  winners 

Directorates,  DeCA,  353;  399,  402,  412, 
483;  chiefs  named,  356;  tides  changing, 
430;  also  see  specific  names  of  directorates 
Directors,  regions,  see  names  of  regions 


Dirigibles,  see  Rigid  dirigible  airship  and 
Zeppelin 

Disabled  customers,  using  electric  riding 
[shopping]  carts,  484 

Disabled  soldiers,  22;  disabled  “non- 
Regular”  officers  of  Army  and  Air 
Corps,  and  widows,  denied  shopping 
privileges,  142 

Disabled  veterans,  192;  adversely  affected 
by  store  closures,  208 

Disasters,  during  Cold  War:  anything 
seemed  possible,  515;  reason  for  having 
commissary  warehouses,  515 
Disasters,  natural,  and  their  effect  upon 
commissaries:  see  Earthquakes;  Floods; 
Hurricanes;  Snowstorms;  Typhoons;  and 
Volcanoes 
Disbursing,  193 

Discharged  soldiers  and  sailors,  1 16 
Discount  department  stores,  132 
Discount,  off  invoice  price,  406 fn 
“Discount  groceries,”  202 
Discrimination,  in  Panama,  107-08,  110; 

few  formal  complaints,  108,  110 
“Disestablish  commissaries,”  329 
Dishonesty:  merchants,  5;  merchants’ 
employees,  468;  soldiers,  5;  also  see  Bum 
Boats  and  Suders 

Dishonored  checks,  new  procedures  for, 
511 

Disinfectants,  in  “embalmed  beef,”  104, 
1 17;  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Disorganization  in  Army  during  war 
against  Spain,  104 

Displaced  Civilians  near  Homestead 
AFB,  Florida,  by  Hurricane  Andrew,  401 
Display,  by  vendor  stocker,  487 
Display  areas:  for  meat  and  produce,  93; 

larger  in  newer  stores,  291 
Display  booth,  used  by  DeCA,  at  various 
conventions  and  other  events,  492 
Display  cases,  290 
Display  space,  314 
Display  techniques,  221,  259,  270 
Displays,  merchandising,  99-100;  appeal- 
ing, 250,  270;  colorful,  455;  commissary 
customers  ask  for,  250;  expertise  in,  293- 
94;  “visible,”  270;  “warehouse  style,”  270 
Disrepair,  commissaries  in,  216 
Distance  criteria,  for  validation  of  com- 
missaries, 247 

“Distant  posts,”  87;  also  see  Remote  posts 
Distribution,  of  food  items  for  all  military 


branches,  261,  357;  “privatization”  of, 
418;  also  see  Military  Subsistence  Supply 
Agency 

Distribution,  of  rations,  200 
Distribution  centers,  399, 402,  409;  also  see 
Central  Distribution  Centers 
Distribution  points,  central,  for  DPSC,  294 
Distribution  systems:  civilian  grocers, 
427;  DeCA,  357;  Marine  Corps  commis- 
saries, 298 

Distribution  test,  DeCATT,  in  San  Diego, 
358;  Air  Force  and  Army  reaction  to, 
358 

Distributors,  civilian,  306,  402;  ALA 
members,  486;  Giant  Foods,  319;  greater 
efficiency  through  Frequent  Delivery 
system,  302 

District  of  Columbia,  damaged  by 
Hurricane  Isabel,  513 

District  offices,  DeCA,  371,  402;  com- 
plexes, for  ease  of  administration,  357; 
also  see  Wurzburg/Wuerzburg  District 
and  Mediterranean  District 
District  Oriented  Store  System  (DOSS), 
in  Europe,  a management  tool,  302 
Diversity:  cultural,  474;  DeCA,  474-75; 
Manager,  DeCA  EEO  Office,  430; 
Military,  474;  Special  Events  Program 
Committee  (SEPC),  489;  also  see 
Desegregation;  Integration;  Minorities; 
and  Segregation 

Division  of  Coordination  of  Purchase, 
Food  Administration,  126 
Division  sales  commissary,  113 
Dnestr,  Soviet  replenishment  ship,  384-85 
“Do  more  with  less,”  291 
“Do  not  spit  on  the  floor”  sign,  World 
War  I commissary,  92-93,  113 
Dobbins  AFB,  Marietta,  Georgia,  location 
of  Air  Force  commissary  headquarters, 
253,  264,  269 

Docks,  loading,  288;  rebuilding,  55;  stor- 
age of  canned  rations,  104 
DoD  needs  to  Improve  the  Transparency  and 
Reassess  the  Reasonableness,  Appropriateness, 
Affordability,  and  Sustainability  of  its 
Military  Compensation  System , GAO 
Report,  482 
Dog  food,  209,  256 

Dogs,  see  Pets,  Military  working  dogs,  and 
Military  mascots 
Doherty,  James,  353 
Doing  business,  costs  of,  522 


Dollars,  American:  accepted  aboard,  185 
Domestic  commissaries,  183,  213;  elimi- 
nating, 198;  also  see  CONUS  commis- 
saries and  individual  base  names 
Dominican  Republic,  civil  war,  U.S.  inter- 
vention in,  268 

Dominick’s,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
Domino  sugar,  140 
Domitrovich,  Brad,  293 
Domitrovich,  Florynce  Szwedo,  292-93; 
marriage,  292 

Domitrovich,  Michael,  292-93 
Domitrovich,  Mike,  life  story,  292-93,  324- 
35;  opinion  on  loss  of  “young  guns,” 
324-25;  self-description,  292 
Donations,  to  Fisher  House  Foundation  for 
Scholarships  for  Military  Children,  463, 
507;  grocery  industry  contributes,  507 
Donkin,  Brian,  28 
Donner  Party,  33 

Dooley,  Bill,  at  MCAS  New  River  commis- 
sary, 651 

Dooley,  Col.  Frank,  346 
Doormat,  with  DeCA  seal,  449 
Doors,  entry  and  exit,  93 
DOORS,  see  DeCA  Overseas  Ordering  and 
Receiving  System 

Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  home  of 
Upham’s  Corner  Market,  131,  148 
Dormitory  complex,  transformed  into  a 
commissary,  41,  220,  494 
Dorn,  Edwin,  Undersecretary  of  Defense 
for  Personnel  and  Readiness,  412 
“Double  dipping,”  having  two  federal 
jobs  (or  retirement  incomes,  or  a combi- 
nation), 323 

Double  doors,  for  commissary  entry,  221, 
259 

Doubting  the  good  faith  of  govern- 
ment, 198 
Doughnuts,  237 

Douglas,  Sen.  Paul  (D-Illinois),  245-46; 
denounced  commissary  benefit,  246, 
263;  exaggerations  by,  246,  263;  former 
Marine,  246 

Dover  AFB,  Delaware,  commissary,  cus- 
tomers, and  employees  at,  259,  281,  328, 
459;  commissary  annex,  661;  “Little 
Commissary,”  661;  new  commissary 
opened,  661 

Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average,  343 
Dowdall,  Capt.  Harry  G.,  Army  Quarter- 
master Corps,  quoted,  128,  138 
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Dowling,  Michael,  353;  DeCA  deputy 
director  of  operations  and  product  sup- 
port, 515;  DeCA  deputy  director  of  per- 
formance and  policy,  515;  Director  of 
DeCA  East,  519;  Director  of  DeCA 
Europe,  515,  517,  519;  Senior  Executive 
Service,  515 

Downey,  Ed  and  Loretta:  Downey 

Communications  and  Military  Grocer 
magazine,  385;  replaced  by  Military 
Retailer,  516 

Downs,  Brig.  Gen.  Michael  P.,  USMC, 
Facilities  & Services  Division,  312;  testi- 
fies to  House  Armed  Services  Readiness 
Subcommittee  MWR  panel,  341,  343 
Downsizing,  after  World  War  II,  182 
Downsizing  plans,  DeCA,  470 
Downtown  locations,  131 
DPSC,  see  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center,  Philadelphia 
Dr.  Pepper  [soft  drink],  118 
Drachmas,  Greek,  185 
Draft,  military  (military  conscription),  126, 
257;  avoided  by  enlistment,  226;  “dor- 
mant,” 523;  end  of,  248,  273,  285;  Post- 
World  War  II,  205;  also  see  Selective 
Service 

“Dragon  Lady”  cartoon  character,  185; 

customer  in  Athens,  Greece,  185 
D-ration,  154,  156 

Drawdown  of  American  forces,  404,  440; 
in  Europe,  348 

Drawers  (clothing),  for  soldiers,  49;  on  sut- 
lers’ 1863  authorized  sales  list,  62 
Dreska,  Maj.  Gen.  John  R,  USA:  DeCA 
director,  351-56,  358,  362-63,  365,  397- 
98,  401,  403,  407,  437,  444,  462;  attends 
Gen.  St.  Arnaud  retirement,  384;  speaks 
at  DeCA  activation  & HQ  dedication, 
374,  375-77;  his  father,  374;  first 
Defense  Commissary  Board  meeting, 
385;  leadership  praised,  362;  needs  to 
please  all  the  services,  356;  quoted,  344, 
351-52,  376;  retirement,  408;  starts  tran- 
sition with  “blank  page,”  352;  “straight 
shooter,”  352;  strengths,  362;  supportive 
and  willing  to  listen,  362;  television 
spots,  filmed  at  Pentagon,  362;  two-way 
communication,  362;  visits  AFCOMS 
and  Gen.  Swarts,  381;  wants  “continu- 
ous improvement,”  352;  wants  “Total 
Quality  Management”  effort,  352; 
“We’re  in  the  people  business”  quote. 


376;  also  see  brief  biography  in 
Appendices  and  Defense  Commissary 
Agency  Transition  Team  (DeCATT) 
Dried  foods:  apples,  61;  bacon,  51;  beans, 
61,  104;  beef,  49,  62;  fish,  70,  75,  84,  86; 
fruits,  49,  70;  “Iron  Rations,”  51;  peach- 
es, 134;  peas,  11;  salt  beef,  51;  salt  pork, 
51 

Driskell,  Bill,  chief  of  Lakenheath  CDC, 
728 

Drive-in  commissaries  and  commissary 
annexes/branches,  224,  484;  hours,  225; 
limited  items,  225;  A.K.A.  drive- 
throughs,  drive-ups,  drive-up  windows; 
also  see  Commissary  branches  and  Store 
annexes 

Drive-ins:  banks,  fast-food  establishments, 
liquor  stores,  restaurants,  theaters,  225 
Drivers,  ice  wagons,  137 
Drive-throughs/Drive-thrus,  481,  484;  also 
see  Drive-in  commissaries 
Drive-ups,  257,  262,  481;  also  see  Drive-in 
commissaries 

Droll,  Major  Mike,  USAF,  commissary  offi- 
cer at  Patrick  AFB  in  1 992,  400 
Drotter,  Sue,  516 
Drug  stores,  132 
Drug  trafficking,  366 
Drunkenness,  6 

Dry  goods  grocery  store,  71,  130 
Dry  goods  store,  153,  267 
Dry  groceries,  267,  267 
Dry  storage,  416 

DSA,  see  Defense  Supply  Agency  and 
Defense  Supply  Association 
DuBerry,  Brig.  Gen.  B.,  commissary  gener- 
al of  subsistence,  90 

Duffy,  Commissary  Sgt.  L.  D.,  USA,  115 
Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah:  commis- 
sary, 312,  416 fn 

DUKWs  [“Ducks”],  amphibious  vessels, 
used  by  Seabees,  292 

Dunham,  — , USN,  member  of  1 965’s 
Yokosuka  store  staff,  234 
Dunn,  Capt.  Pater  Lt.  Col.]  Patrick,  in 
Somalia,  417 

Dunn,  Capt.  Pater  Major]  Florence  “Flo,” 
U.S.  Army  WAC,  257,  257/« 

Dunn,  Don,  at  MCAS  New  River  commis- 
sary, 651 

Dunn,  Sgt.  Patrick,  5th  Cavalry  regimental 
commissary,  121 

Dunwoody,  Lt.  Gen.  Ann  E.,  USA, 


appointed  to  chair  the  Commissary 
Operating  Board,  518;  quoted,  520 
Durand,  Peter,  12,  32 
“Dust  Bowl”  of  the  1930s,  153 
[the]  Dutch,  4,  49  ( also  see  Holland; 
Netherlands) 

Dutch  Harbor,  in  Aleutian  Islands,  292 

Duty  stations,  214 
Duvall,  Don,  401 

Dyess  AFB,  Abilene,  Texas,  commissary 
at,  312,  437;  new  store  built  by 
AFCOMS,  312;  new  store  under  con- 
struction, 312 

Dysentery,  24-25,  33-34,  57,  63,  83 

E 

E Sc  C News,  see  Exchange  and  Commis- 
sary News 

Eagan,  Charles  R,  commissary  general, 
105;  censured,  105 

Eagle,  as  an  American  symbol,  see  Bald 
Eagle 

Eargle,  Oscar,  Fort  Jackson  commissary 
officer  (1967),  248 

Earthquakes,  497;  in  California,  443,  446; 
during  eruption  of  Mount  Pinatubo, 
365;  in  Washington,  506-07 
East  Asia,  106,  174,  188,  194,  234 
East  Berlin,  264,  379;  Berlin  Wall,  264 
East  Coast,  commissary  facilities  on,  66; 
hurricane  damage,  513;  Marine  commis- 
sary complex,  336 

East  Germany,  264;  reunification  with 
West  Germany,  381 

“East  Kelly”  [AFB],  San  Antonio,  Texas 
[formerly,  Normoyle  QM  Depot]: 
AFCOMS  HQ  in  Building  3030  at  old 
depot,  298,  300,  303,  331,  347,  356; 
DeCA  Midwest  Region  HQ,  300,  356; 
West  Service  Center,  356 
East  Kirkby,  see  RAF  East  Kirkby 
East  Service  Center,  DeCA,  357,  402, 
407,  412,  431;  contracting  division,  431; 
location  of,  449 

East,  see  Far  East  and  East  Asia 
Easter:  Easter  Bunny,  170,  250;  Easter 
“Eggstravaganza,”  170;  plastic  eggs,  170 
Eastern  Europe,  369,  483;  DoD  considers 
redeploying  troops  there,  482,  526 
Eastern  markets,  for  beef,  83 
Eastern  Region,  Defense  Commissary 
Agency,  389,  401-02,  454,  474-75,  496, 
509,  51 1 ; becomes  known  as  “DeCA 


East,”  515;  civilian  employee  volunteers 
from,  for  disaster  relief,  497;  commis- 
saries closed  due  to  Hurricane  Isabel, 
513;  directors,  509-10,  517,  519;  located 
in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  402,  445,  450, 
509;  merger  with  Midwest  region  at 
Hopewell  office,  515;  merger  is 
approved  by  BRAC,  479,  517;  power  fail- 
ure in  Northeast  hits  commissaries,  512 
Eastern  United  States,  80 
Eaton,  Brig.  Gen.  Amos  B.,  commissary 
general  of  subsistence,  64,  82,  86 
Eaves,  on  roofs,  23 
Ebert,  Pvt.  Louis,  6th  U.S.  Cavalry,  76 
Economic  security  of  military  families,  332 
Economics,  26,  265,  343,  369;  national  eco- 
nomic change,  128;  in  the  Philippines, 
369;  knowledge  of,  is  now  necessary  in 
the  commissary  business,  526 
“Economies  of  Scale,”  295 
Economy,  U.S.:  became  a consumer  econ- 
omy, 250;  changed  from  wartime  to 
peacetime,  178,  250;  local,  207 
Edelmann,  Maj.  G.  J.,Jr.,  USMC,  242 
Editorial  cartoons,  198,  245;  depict  anti- 
commissary people  as  robber-baron 
pigs,  198-99;  245 

Editorials,  213,  246,  262;  also  see  names  of 
specific  publications 

Education  and  Training  of  commissary 
employees,  306 

Education,  of  soldiers’  children,  22;  of  all 
military  children,  under  fire,  198; 
reforms  in  (after  Sputnik  I),  262;  regard- 
ing public  health  and  food  safety,  522 
Education,  regarding  the  commissary  ben- 
efit, for  new  or  single  service  members, 
492 

Edwards  AFB,  California,  commissary, 
221,418,  530-31 
Edwards,  Winnie,  431 
Edzell  Naval  Security  Group  Activity, 
Scotland  [NSGA  Edzell;  aka  RAF 
Edzell],  commissary  at,  220,  231,  288-89, 
345,  372,  728;  grand  opening,  289;  store 
staff,  280,  372 

Efficiency:  DeCA  more  efficient  than 
civilian-sector  stores,  451;  also  see  Gross 
Margins 

Eggs,  4,  49,  74,  1 77,  225;  crystallized  (dried 
and  canned),  74;  fresh,  74,  144,  237; 

from  ‘chicken  ranch’  at  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  234,  237,  264;  “the  greatest  of 
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2006:  OLA  Germany! 

The  Sol  Azteca  (Aztec  Sun)  Mariachi 
Band  gives  their  instruments  a ride  after 
their  performance  at  the  Hanau 
Commissary  in  recognition  of  National 
Hispanic  Heritage  Month. 

DeCA  photo:  Jess  Lira, 
Hanau  commissary. 
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luxuries,”  74;  a high-demand  item,  480; 
jostling  in  wagon  “causing  havoc”  with, 
74;  obtained  locally  in  Philippines,  237; 
sold  by  bum  boats,  110;  sold  in  commis- 
saries, 137;  on  sutlers’  1863  authorized 
sales  list,  62;  recipes  with,  74;  in 
Vietnam,  268;  “whites  and  yolks  only,” 
74 

Eglin  AFB,  Florida,  commissary,  281; 
awards  won,  446  and  appendices;  “Best 


Store”  winner,  281;  cashier  crew,  446; 
grand  opening,  392 

Eglin  AFB,  Florida,  courses  and  exercises 
at,  304-05,  336-37 

Egos,  interfering  with  proper  supply  flow,  9 

Egypt:  American  families,  commissaries, 
and  installations  in,  44,  183,  402,  428, 
475,  735;  part  of  TSA’s  Munich  District, 
346;  supported  humanitarian  relief  oper- 
ation in  Somalia,  408 


Egyptian  history,  depicted  at  commissary 
in  Cairo,  Egypt,  44 

Eichert,  Captain  George,  USN,  base  com- 
mander, NCBC  Gulfport  commissary 
reopening  ribbon-cutting,  521 
Eielson  AFB,  Alaska,  commissary,  217 
Eifel  area  commissaries,  Germany,  282 
“Eight  miles  for  a lemon,”  75 
Eil  Malk,  island  in  Palau,  west  of  the 
Caroline  Islands,  near  Peleliu,  226  [com- 


monly misspelled  Eli  Malk] 

Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  33r<^  President  of 
the  United  States,  194;  “pardons” 
Hormel  for  distributing  so  much  Spam, 
134,  154,  268;  administration,  246; 
administration  supported  Hoover 
Commission’s  proposals,  245 
Eisenhower,  Mamie,  target  of  letter-writ- 
ing campaign,  213 

El  Centro  Naval  Aviation  Facility, 
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California,  commissary  at,  406 
El  Paso,  Texas:  cats  used  in  Army  Depot 
warehouse,  125;  Quartermaster  Depot, 
124;  Quartermaster  Field  Office,  212 
El  Toro  Central  Distribution  Center, 
California,  443 

El  Toro  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
California  [MCAS  El  Toro]:  commissary, 
335,  443,  479;  commissary  officer  (in 
1957),  242;  Marine  Corps  West  Coast 
Complex,  warehousing  and  distribution 
center  located  at,  309;  site  of  DeCA 
Southwest  Region  HQ,  357,  373,  402 
Elderly  customers,  using  electric  riding 
[shopping]  carts,  484 

Elections,  American,  results,  246;  specific 
years:  1968,  248;  1969,  248;  trends,  246 
Elections,  Turkish,  379 
Electric  lighting,  483 
Electric  motors,  in  cash  registers,  468 
Electric  shopping  carts,  132-33,  484 
Electrical  cash  registers,  “the  norm”  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  469 
Electrical  power  failure,  New  York  City, 
332;  Northeastern  USA,  New  York  to 
Ohio,  512;  Subic  Bay,  Clark  AB,  and 
NCS  San  Miguel,  364-65;  also  see  Fort 
Hamilton  and  Fort  Wadsworth 
Electrical  power  lines,  lines,  faulty,  as  fire 
hazards,  216 

Electricity,  provided  by  military  installa- 
tions, 178;  failed  at  Subic  Bay  in  midst  of 
twin  natural  disasters,  365 

Electronic  commerce,  418 
Electronic  data  interchange  (EDI),  418 
Electronic  funds  transfer,  by  Marine 
commissaries,  373 

Electronic  invoicing,  by  Marine  commis- 
saries, 373 

Electronic  ordering,  Marines  first  to 
implement,  287,  373 

Electronic  point-of-sale  equipment,  first 
commissary  to  receive  [Mitchel  Field, 
New  York],  273 
Electronic  scales,  469 
Electronic  tags  (RFID),  485 
Eleven-forty-four  (1144)  job  series,  pro- 
fessional commissary  career  field,  248, 
301,  308,  430  (pronounced  “eleven  forty- 
four 1 

Eleventh  (11th)  Airborne  Division,  206 
Eli  Malk  [ common  misspelling  of  Eil  Malk], 
island  in  Palau  near  Peleliu,  226 


Eligible  commissary  customers, 

patrons,  shoppers,  162;  list  of,  500-01; 
could  be  accompanied  by  visitors,  458; 
employees  as,  501 

Eliminate  defects,  497 

Eliminating  domestic  commissaries,  1 98 

Eliminating  the  commissary  benefit, 

198;  CBO  advocates  elimination  or  pri- 
vatization of  commissaries,  483;  study 
on  elimination,  294 

Eliminating  the  Navy  commissary  benefit, 

294 

Elitism,  in  America,  107 
Elizabeth  City,  New  Jersey,  Coast  Guard 
exchange  and  commissary,  404 
Eller,  SMSgt.  Randy,  409,  416-17 
Ellis,  Gloria,  WCOR  chief  of  logistics 
management,  and  Operation  Just  Cause, 
361 

Ellis  Island,  New  York,  404 
Ellsworth  AFB,  South  Dakota,  commis- 
sary, 39,  96;  BRAC  threatens  to  close, 
493,  493/»,  497;  taken  off  BRAC  list,  517 
Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska:  commissary,  45, 
195;  210,  217,  71 1;  deliveries  by  dog  sled 
and  helicopter,  210;  grand  opening,  195; 
replaced  by  Anchorage  Area  store,  built 
on  base,  434,  711 
Elvington,  see  RAF  Elvington 
Emad,  Mohamed,  produce  manager,  Cairo 
[Egypt]  commissary,  44 
E-mail,  in  commissaries,  305 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  57 
“Embalmed  beef,”  12,  104-06,  113,  117; 
chemical  odor,  104,  117;  improper  stor- 
age, 104,  117;  scandal,  104-06,  117,  119; 
placed  on  hot  docks  in  Tampa,  104,  117; 
preservatives,  antiseptics,  and  disinfec- 
tants, 104,  117;  rancid,  putrefied,  and 
spoiled,  104,  117;  sickening  smell,  104; 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  account,  93-94 
Embarrassment,  by  military  families  using 
Food  Stamps  and  WIC  coupons,  593 
Embassies,  American:  and  commissary 
support  for:  98,  106,  184-85,  296-97, 
499;  bombed  by  terrorists,  456;  embassy 
commissary,  296;  in  Greece,  184; 
embassy  staff,  466;  in  Iran,  296-97;  in 
South  Vietnam,  257;  State  Department 
commissary,  296;  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  commissary,  184;  also  see 
Legations,  U.S.,  and  specific  foreign  cities 
and  nations 


Embassy  employees:  Greece,  184;  Iran, 
296-97;  South  Vietnam,  256-57 
Embassy  staffs  and  troops,  466,  499 
Embezzlement,  9 

Emergencies,  what  to  do  with  rations  in 
times  of,  303-04 
Emergency  generators,  379 
Emergency  Operations  Center  (EOC), 
AFCOMS,  304,  367,  378;  DeCA,  400, 
408,416,  416/«,  461 

Emergency  rations,  416;  also  known  as  the 
“Haversack”  ration,  91;  tests  of,  76,  91 
Emery,  on  suders’  1862  authorized  sales 
list,  62 

Emphysema,  326 

Employee  Wall  of  Fame,  Malmstrom 
AFB,  Montana,  448;  boosted  employee 
morale,  448 

Employees:  Assistance  Program  (EAP), 
472;  Bill  of  Rights,  DeCA,  399;  com- 
plaints, at  DeCA,  prompt  resolution  of, 
489;  discount,  192;  morale  boosted,  448 
Employees,  civilian:  at  civilian  stores, 
134;  at  central  distribution  centers,  692, 
728;  at  commissaries,  88-89,  100,  134, 
165,  168,  182,  274-83,  398,  502,  752;  at 
Defense  Commissary  Agency,  403-05, 
407,  418,  421,  420-23,  428,  430-31,  460- 
61,  472;  defeatism,  363;  difficulties  get- 
ting to  work  after  9/11  terrorist  attacks, 
466;  encouraged  to  give  of  themselves  in 
observance  of  DeCA’s  10th  anniversary, 
508;  in  Europe,  376;  foreign  employees, 
182,  376;  local  nationals,  182,  376; 
NAVRESSO,  384;  numbers  of  jobs  cut 
by  consolidation  to  DeCA,  376;  of  serv- 
ice commissary  systems,  offered  jobs  by 
DeCA,  376;  painted  murals  in  Munich 
store,  1 83;  painted  AFCOMS  sign  at  San 
Vito,  348-49;  paranoia,  363;  pay  and 
allowances  for,  193;  relocation,  376; 
retirements,  376;  shovel  snow  to  clear 
parking  lot,  668;  transfer  rights,  376; 
transition  to  DeCA  “transparent”  to, 
352;  will  continue  to  increase,  329; 
young  men  at  Athens,  Greece,  185;  also 
see  photographs,  throughout;  also  see  Store 
workers  and  entire  Commissary  employ- 
ees picture  portfolio,  274-83 
Employees,  commissary,  88-89, 100, 134, 
165,  168,  180,  182,  244,  269,  274-83, 
289,  331,  379,  398,  403-05,  407,  420-23, 
428,  430-31,  460-61,  472,  502,  752;  Air 


Force  and  Army,  295;  AFCOMS,  305; 
assist  in  customer’s  childbirth,  437;  bag- 
gers and  carryout  clerks,  262;  Bill  of 
Rights,  399;  at  Central  Meat  Processing 
Plant,  Germany,  283,  428;  civilians, 
older,  366;  commissary  agency  com- 
manders popular  with,  370;  complaints, 
prompt  resolution  of,  489;  concern  for 
customers  at  stores  due  to  close,  479; 
contract  meningitis,  518;  cross-training, 
274;  dedication  of,  472;  diversity  of,  474- 
75;  at  drive-in  annex,  224;  “Empower- 
ing,” 452;  encouraged  to  give  of  them- 
selves in  observance  of  DeCA’s  10th 
anniversary,  508;  expected  to  challenge 
work  process,  express  views,  have  new 
ideas,  399,  425;  female,  495  and  through- 
out, foreign,  274,  288,  296-97;  full  time, 
274;  “handicapped”  individuals,  474; 
intermittent,  274;  loan  customers 
money,  437;  local  nationals,  274,  288, 
296-97;  military  children,  274;  military 
dependents,  274;  military  spouses,  179, 
218-19,  242,  274;  modern  store  facilities 
important  to,  476;  morale,  472;  not  eligi- 
ble to  shop,  501;  no  wish  to  frighten, 
494;  numbers  will  increase,  295;  num- 
bers worldwide,  217,  301,  399;  part  time, 
274;  pay  and  allowances  for,  193;  per- 
formance, 472;  permanent,  301;  proper 
treatment  of,  489;  salaries,  290,  425;  save 
customers’  lives,  437;  sent  money  to 
families,  297;  security  measures  after 
9/11  attacks  made  it  difficult  to  reach 
commissary,  465;  at  service  center,  train- 
ing for,  406;  superstitious  or  intuitive, 
495;  transient,  301;  U.S.  citizens,  274; 
witness  apparitions  or  ghostlike  events, 
494-95;  also  see  Commissary  personnel; 
Commissary  employees;  Store  staff;  also 
see  photos  and  references  throughout, 
especially  in  picture  portfolio,  274-83 

Employees,  DeCA  Headquarters: 
patronize  Headquarters  cafeteria,  492; 
also  see  Defense  Commissary  Agency, 
Employees,  and  Employees,  civilian 

Employees,  retail:  in  the  1870s,  theft  by, 
468 

Employment,  federal,  241;  statistics,  131; 
also  see  Civilian  employees,  Employees, 
Commissary,  and  Government 
Employees 

“Empowering  employees,”  452 


* 
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Empty  shelves,  results  of,  302,  342 
Enchantresses,  alluded  to,  225 
Enchiladas,  mendoned,  314 
“End  of  the  benefit,”  198,  346 
“End  of  the  Pipeline,”  in  Tehran,  296-97, 
322 

Endcap  point-of-purchase  displays,  291 
Endcaps,  129,  145,  274,  455 
Enders,  Hugo,  275 

Endorsements  by  celebrities,  gave  tobac- 
co products  respectability,  504 
Endorsements  of  commissaries  by  promi- 
nent military  individuals,  467,  492 
Enduring  Freedom,  Operation,  466 
Enemies,  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
see  names  of  individual  countries,  also  see 
Terrorism  and  terrorists 
Energy  conservation,  301;  also  see  Energy- 
efficient 

“Energy  levels,”  due  to  rations,  52,  75 
Energy-efficient:  commissary  design,  284, 
301;  ventilation  system,  284,  301 
Enforcement  of  health  and  safety  guide- 
lines, 471 

Engine  starter,  automatic,  468 
Engineering,  specialized,  72 
Engineers:  base,  42,  199,  430;  commis- 
sary, 476;  new  commissary  designs 
important  to,  476 

England,  American  military  commissaries 
in,  143,  457,  498;  converted  rice  process 
developed  in,  159;  foods  popular  in,  315; 
also  see  Great  Britain  and  United 
Kingdom 

English  Channel,  231,  728 
English  colonists  of  Virginia,  cultivated 
tobacco,  504 

English  language,  some  employees  do 
not  speak,  297 

English  ration,  75,  86;  superior  to  U.S. 
ration,  86 

Enhanced  Commissary  Management 
Information  System,  computerized. 
Marine  Corps,  287;  reliability,  287 
Enjoyable  shopping,  201 
Enlisted  awards,  DeCA,  437 
Enlisted  clubs  [aka  NCO  Clubs],  183 
Enlisted  families,  323;  believe 
Commissaries  are  essential  to  morale, 
523,  526;  special  neighborhood  store 
established  for,  480;  also  see  Children  of 
service  members;  Military  families;  and 
Military  spouses 


Enlisted  personnel,  22-23,  53,  214,  419, 
433;  active  duty  permitted  to  buy  at  cost 
from  commissary  storehouses,  68-69, 
123;  allowed  to  have  charge  accounts  if 
married,  150;  believed  commissary  priv- 
ilege had  been  promised  to  them  upon 
enlistment,  479;  buying  “at  cost”  with 
officer’s  permission,  53;  as  cashiers,  138; 
charged  the  same  prices  at  commissaries 
of  different  services,  112;  children,  214; 
as  clerks,  138;  clubs,  183;  as  commissary 
customers,  68-69,  123,  162,  418-19; 
commissary  store  staff  members,  241;  as 
cooks,  57-88;  could  not  buy  liquor,  88- 
89;  debts  owed  to  sutlers,  23;  entitled  to 
live  off  post,  160;  families  of,  463;  fami- 
ly status  after  WWII,  214;  financial  diffi- 
culties, 418;  first  eligible  to  purchase  at 
cost,  69,  84;  at  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln, 
80;  hearings  on  commissaries  send  neg- 
ative signal  to,  321;  Congressman  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  took  special  interest  in, 
436;  low  pay,  46;  marital  status  affects 
stock  list,  130;  married,  137;  no  permis- 
sion needed,  69;  orphans  of,  22;  send 
petition  to  President  Hayes,  81-82,  87; 
price  break  at  commissaries  in  high  cost- 
of-living  areas,  191;  prices  charged,  142; 
retired,  73,  88;  retirees  getting  shopping 
privileges,  1 12,  123;  salaries,  191;  savings, 
247;  single,  130,  420;  spouses,  214;  sur- 
charge disliked  by,  425;  thoughts  on  the 
ration,  75-76;  treated  as  inferior  to  offi- 
cers, 71;  widows  of,  22;  young,  419,  463 
Enlisted,  contract  on,  213 
Enlistees’  benefits,  191 
Ent  AFB,  Colorado,  commissary,  194; 
described,  220 

Enterprise,  USS,  wooden  warship,  82 
Entitlement,  commissaries  seen  as,  320 
Entry  and  exit,  commissary,  259;  two 
entrances,  489 

Environmental  evaluation,  could  be 
funded  by  surcharge,  506 
Environmental  sanitation,  441 
Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration,  became  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration  (NOAA),  500-01 
Epidemic,  Influenza,  126 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
[EEO]:  DeCA  Awards  for,  474,  489; 
DeCA  Office  of,  355,  430;  DeCA’s 


record  on,  489;  Strategic  Air  Command’s 
Equal  Opportunity  Selective  Placement 
Award,  474 

Equipment,  to  operate  commissaries,  112; 
installation  of  new,  249-50,  289;  in  post- 
war Germany,  184;  in  postwar  Japan, 
176-77,  188;  old,  434;  surcharge  pro- 
vides funds  for,  290,  425,  447,  506;  tra- 
ditionally provided  by  Quartermaster 
Corps,  112,  122;  unique,  220 
Erebus,  HMS,  British  ship,  33 
Ergonomically  designed,  469 
Erie  Canal,  30 

Eritrea,  American  families,  commissaries, 
and  installations  in,  183,  233 
Erlangen  commissary,  Germany,  475; 

deputy  commissary  officer,  475 
Ernest  Harmon  AFB,  Newfoundland, 
commissary  at,  240 

Erroneous  statements,  by  Philbin 
Committee,  191,  207;  regarding  commis- 
saries originating  at  “remote  posts,”  191 
Eruption,  Mount  Pinatubo,  239,  364-65, 
370;  ash  cloud  and  ash  fall,  364-65,  370; 
combined  with  effects  of  Typhoon 
Yunya,  364-65 

Escape  routes  (possible),  tunnels  out  of 
Munich  store,  183 

Espionage,  6 

Establishing  commissaries  and 
exchanges,  191 

Establishing  issue  facilities  and  sales 
stores  overseas,  200 
Establishment  of  DeCA,  381 
Estonia,  369 

Eta  Jima,  Army  post,  commissary,  239 
Etain/Rouvers  AB,  France:  commissary, 
232 

Ethan  Allen  AFB  (Vermont),  commissary, 
263 

Ethics,  26;  university  course  in,  293 
Ethiopia,  American  families,  commis- 
saries, and  installations  in,  233,  454 
Ethnic  groups/minorities,  103;  on 
DeCA  workforce,  489 
Etowah,  Tennessee,  64 
Europe:  armies,  35;  bases  visited  by  USS 
Northampton,  238;  Central  Distribution 
Center,  AFCOMS  & TSA,  302;  central 
meat  processing  plant,  428;  changes, 
369;  commissaries  in,  183,  302,  439; 
commissaries  close  in,  366;  crop  failures 
in,  33;  distance  to  Azores,  451;  Eastern, 


369;  involvement  in  World  War  I,  123; 
“Mad  Cow”  found  on  mainland  Europe, 
506;  nations,  102;  northern,  231;  occupa- 
tion of,  178;  permanent  bases,  238; 
resultant  damage  from  World  War  II, 
174;  Retail  Item  Selection  Boards,  265; 
Skillcraft  products  available  in,  266; 
stock  fund  in,  302;  vendor  problems  in, 
337;  war  likely  in,  226;  western,  175,  178; 
NATO  bases  in,  229;  supported  Desert 
Shield  from  multiple  locations  in,  368; 
tobacco  in,  504;  U.S.  forces  in,  344;  U.S. 
military  community  in,  483;  vendor 
problems  in,  337;  also  see  DeCA  Europe; 
European  Region;  names  of  individual 
bases  and  countries 

European  beef,  465,  506;  see  Mad  Cow 
Disease 

European  Command,  U.S.,  728 
European  commissaries:  orders  get  there 
faster,  427;  sale  of  meat  in,  325;  stopped 
selling  British  and  European  beef,  465, 
506;  also  see  Mad  Cow  disease 
European  Commissary  Region  TSA 
(EURCOR),  338,  346 

European  Commissary  Resale  Item 

Selection  Board  in  Germany  and 
Belgium,  253,  270;  abolished,  253;  func- 
tion transferred  to  the  Army’s  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Support  Services,  253 
European  Defense  data  network,  304 
European  Exchange  System,  233 
European  Field  Office,  TSA,  331 
European  Region,  DeCA  (later  called 
DeCA  Europe),  357,  402,  428,  433,  436, 
474-75,  728;  becomes  known  as  "’DeCA 
Europe,”  515;  central  distribution  cen- 
ters, 302,  466,  511-12;  central  meat  pro- 
cessing plant  and  meat  products,  428; 
closes  cold  storage  facility  at 
Bremerhaven,  452-53;  deputy  director, 
451,  475-76;  directors,  436,  474,  517, 
519;  first  female  director  of,  474;  head- 
quarters at  Ramstein  and  Kapaun,  402; 
realigned  from  four  districts  to  two,  447; 
U.S.  military  community  in,  483;  zones, 
413 

European  Theater  of  War,  World  War  II, 
156 

Evacuation  of  Clark  AB,  364-65 
Evacuation  of  Tehran,  296-97,  322;  com- 
missary was  evacuation  point,  297 
Evacuation,  of  American  store  staff  and 
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local  nationals,  in  a given  situation,  304 

Evaluation  of  Stores  for  Best 
Commissary,  302 

Evaporated  milk,  238;  also  see  condensed 
milk 

Evening  shopping,  131,  153 
Even-odd  shopping  days,  229 
Everaux,  France,  commissary,  232 
Everett,  Washington,  Naval  Support 
Activity,  see  Smokey  Point 
Evolution  of  commissaries,  376 
Ewa  airfield,  Hawaii,  attacked  by  Japanese, 
156 

Ewell,  Gen.  Richard,  Confederate  States 
Army,  139 

Examinations,  for  commissary  officers, 
64;  for  commissary  sergeants,  106,  120- 
21 

Excess  groceries  sold  for  profit,  185 
Exchange  and  Commissary  News,  246, 
266,  317-18  [popularly  known  as  E <&  C 
News] 

Exchange  and  Commissary  system,  sin- 
gle, 329 

Exchange  grand  opening,  432 
Exchange  grocery  sections,  142 
Exchange  items,  sold  in  USS 
Northampton's  “floating  commissary,”  238 
Exchange  officers,  Navy,  286 
Exchange  operations,  all  services,  368 
Exchange  privileges,  206,  242 
Exchange  regulations,  standardization 
of,  192 

Exchange  system,  Europe,  233 
Exchange  trains,  in  Alaska,  177 
Exchanges:  after  World  War  I,  486;  Air 
Force,  203, 295;  Army,  48, 72, 91,  295;  all 
services’  to  be  referred  to  as 
“exchanges,”  190-91;  botde  return,  201, 
212;  clean  and  modern,  179;  combined 
or  co-located  with  commissaries,  110, 
137,  262,  295,  437,  476;  in  community 
centers  overseas,  183;  competition  with 
civilian  retailers,  182,  206;  confused  with 
commissaries,  134;  contributed  to  sol- 
dier-sponsored activities,  91;  debt  col- 
lected directly  from  soldiers’  pay,  121; 
first,  196;  at  Goodfellow  AFB,  289;  at 
Naples/Gricignano,  Italy,  477;  Hoover 
Commission’s  recommendations  on, 
260-61;  importance  of  their  availability, 
332;  labor  force,  in  common  with 
exchanges,  295;  located  only  where 


“other  services  are  not  conveniently 
available,”  245;  Navy,  1 10,  137,  151,  203, 
264,  271,  286,  300;  merger  with  commis- 
saries, proposed,  418;  overseas,  during 
the  World  Wars,  143;  regulations,  190-91; 
sales  of  alcohol  prohibited  at,  118; 
shared  seaplane  hangar  with  commis- 
sary, 289;  with  separate  card  needed  to 
enter,  144;  by  World  War  II,  most  sold 
cigarettes,  505;  sold  for  profit,  91;  at 
Subic  Bay,  364-65;  “tax-free”  accusa- 
tions, 190;  in  United  Kingdom,  313;  in 
South  Vietnam,  256-57,  268;  in  Truman 
Plaza  community'  center.  West  Berlin, 
229;  unflattering  press,  249;  also  see  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
(AAFES);  Base  exchanges;  BX/PX; 
Marine  Exchanges;  Navy  Exchanges; 
NSSO;  NRSO;  NAVRESSO;  NEX- 
COM;  Post  exchanges;  and  specific  base 
names/locations 

Exchanges  and  Commissaries,  experi- 
ments with,  440;  House  Armed  Services 
Special  Subcommittee  on,  191;  officially 
known  as  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee’s Special  Subcommittee  on  Retail 
Activities;  also  see  Philbin  Subcommittee 
Exchanges  and  exchange  regulations, 
standardization  of,  190-92 
Excise  tax,  193,  198 
“Exciting  shopping  experience,”  502 
Executive  agent:  one  service  acting  as, 
316:  one  alternative  to  contracting  out 
the  commissaries,  333 
Executive  Branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  403;  influential  persons 
within,  332-33 

Executive  information,  incorporated  into 
cash  register  functions,  468 
Executive  Steering  Committee,  DeCA, 
449 

Exercises,  military,  378;  rations  for,  416; 
also  see  Prime  FARE;  Prime  RIBS; 
Ration  and  rations,  and  names  of  spe- 
cific exercises 

Expanded  commissary  facilities,  neces- 
sitated by  base  population  shifts,  479 
Expanding  patron  base,  necessitated  en- 
larged and  improved  store  facilities,  479 
Expansion  of  commissary  facilities, 
surcharge  could  be  used  for,  506 
Expansionism,  by  and  of  the  United 
States,  25-26 


Expense  of  rebuilding  ruined  bases  in 
Philippines,  365 

Expenses,  commissary:  cutting,  323-24 

Experience,  184 

Experimental  rations,  76;  also  see 
Condensed  rations 

Experiments  with  commissaries  and 
exchanges,  post-Cold  War,  440 
Exposed  aggregate  concrete,  289 
Express  lanes/lines  (for  checkout),  224, 
228,  444,  484 

Ex-slaves,  79;  [ properly  referred  to  as  “former 
slaves”  or  “freedmen”] 

Extended  hours,  230,  484,  489;  also  see 
Hours  of  operation 

Extending  the  benefit,  with  annexes, 
branches,  and  neighborhood  stores,  480- 
81 

Exteriors,  of  commissaries:  portfolio,  pp. 
36-45 

“Extravagance,”  Union  supplies  as  seen 
by  Confederates,  56,  58 
Eye  of  Horus,  displayed  on  Cairo  [Egypt] , 
commissary,  44 

F 

F.  E.  Warren  AFB,  Wyoming,  commissary 
at,  22-23,  81,  87;  new  accounting  system, 
223 

F-16  aircraft,  446 

Face  powder,  sold  in  Navy  commissaries, 
137 

Facial  cream,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Facilities,  commissary,  193;  designers, 
430;  improving,  502;  old,  new  and 
remodeled,  257 

Facilities,  DeCA  directorate  of,  355,  399, 
402,  412,  423,  430;  Design  and 
Construction  Division,  San  Antonio, 
385,  402,  421;  directorate  receives 
Hammer  Award,  454 

Facilities  specialists,  430;  also  see 
Engineers 
Factories,  58 
Fads,  502 

Failure  to  Curtail  Government  Expense 

of  Military  Commissary  Stores  in  Continental 
United  States  Where  Adequate  Commercial 
Facilities  are  Available , 1 964  GAO  Report, 
247 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (of  1938),  180, 
333 


Fair  standards  in  hiring,  DeCA,  489 
Fairchild  AFB,  Washington,  commissary 
at,  304,  320;  “Best  Store”  awards,  320; 
commissary  at:  customer  savings  at,  333; 
roofline,  304 

Fairford,  see  RAF  Fairford 
Falmouth,  Virginia,  57 
Falsification  of  records,  57 
Familiar  products,  85 
Familiarity  with  food,  importance  of,  471 
Families:  average,  196;  to  accompany 
American  serviceman/woman  spouses 
on  overseas  tours,  410;  annual  purchases, 
196;  of  combat  personnel,  71;  and  the 
commissary  benefit,  399;  as  commissary 
customers,  162,  169,  263,  358-59,  405; 
could  not  accompany  service  members 
to  Korea,  422;  of  contract  surgeons,  85; 
of  deceased  veterans,  68;  diets  of,  74;  eli- 
gible commissary  customers,  213;  of 
enlisted  men  and  women,  130,  214,  480; 
evacuate  Iran,  296-97,  389;  “furious 
opposition”  to  leaving  pets  behind  in 
Iran,  297;  in  garrison,  74;  importance  in 
re-enlistment  decision,  138;  inflation 
makes  commissary  benefit  more  attrac- 
tive to,  295;  in  Iran,  296-97;  in  Japan, 
188-89,  207;  on  Mediterranean  coast, 
238;  live  worldwide,  471;  military,  5,  48, 
70-71,  74,  88-89,  97,  108,  162-63,  169, 
172,  182-83,  178,  188-89,  196,  198-99, 
214,  216-17,  257,  263,  269,  296-97,  307, 
358-59,  373,  398-99,  405,  410,  471,  480, 
506;  Navy,  pictured,  307;  Navy,  depicted 
in  Hollywood  film,  216-17,  269;  num- 
bers of,  in  Japan,  189;  of  occupation 
forces,  178,  188-89;  of  officers,  70,  88- 
89;  overseas,  71,  163,  178,  188-89; 
owned  vehicles,  247;  of  Panama  Canal 
workers,  108;  personal  property  of,  in 
Iran,  297;  photograph  of,  424,  506;  of 
postmaster,  1 54;  purchasing  for  officers, 
70,  88-89;  quality  of  life,  398;  refusal  to 
leave  pets  behind  in  Iran,  297;  of  retired 
officers,  88;  shopping,  477,  506;  shop- 
ping in  Marine  Corps  commissaries,  373; 
of  soldiers,  5,  48,  70;  stationed  ashore, 
238;  in  Tehran,  296-97,  389;  two-car 
families,  219;  U.S.  military  families  in  the 
Far  East,  410;  U.S.  military  families  in 
Panama,  108;  U.S.  military  families  in 
United  Kingdom,  313;  U.S.  military  fam- 
ilies in  Vietnam,  257;  vacationing,  98; 
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young,  480,  492;  and  pictured  throughout 
Families  and  friends  of  troops  deployed 
overseas,  51 1 

Families  living  on  installations:  shopped 
at  commissaries  after  terrorist  attacks, 
465;  raising  a family  on  low  income,  476 
Families  of  Officers,  officers  could  shop  at 
commissary  for  [1841],  500 
Family  housing:  see  various  base  names, 
especially  Hannam  Village,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Sagamihara,  Tan  Son  Nhut,  for  details 
Family  members:  evacuate  Iran,  296-97; 
identification  for  commissary  shopping, 
446;  personal  property,  297;  positive 
effect  on  Morale,  424;  shopping,  424, 
432;  and  Vietnam,  257;  also  see  Families 
Family  presence  boosts  morale,  471; 
reassures  host  nations  of  U.S.  military’s 
benign  intent,  471 

Family  readiness,  commissaries  con- 
tribute to,  470 

Famine,  in  Ireland  (potato  famine),  33 
Fannie  Farmer’s  Boston  Cook  Book,  91; 
first  to  standardize  ingredient  measure- 
ments, 91 

Far  East,  commissaries  in,  259,  410,  483; 

military  families  in,  410 
Farbrother,  Doug,  of  National  Perfor- 
mance Review,  421,  423 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  293 
Farina,  on  first  official  commissary  stock 
list,  71;  in  Cream  of  Wheat,  90 
Farmer  Jack,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
Farmers,  4,  19-20,  24,  27,  70,  159-60,  174, 
486 

Farmers’  market,  5,  130 
Farms,  48,  58,  65 

Farwell,  Cecelia,  customer  service  manager 
and  winner  of  World  Class  Customer 
Service  Award,  281 
Fascists,  178 
Fashions  of  dress,  162 
Fast-food  restaurants,  100,  134,  465; 
alternatives  to,  464-65;  franchises,  149, 
179,  250;  influenced  by  Mad  Cow  scare, 
506;  in  Truman  Plaza  community  center, 
West  Berlin,  229;  also  see  “Grab  ’n’  Go” 
Fast  food,  484 

Fast  pay  procedures,  NAVRESSO,  308 
“Fastest  cashier,”  269 
Fast-moving  items,  stocked  in  commis- 
saries, 224 

Fate,  227;  the  Fates,  226-27 


“Father  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps” 

[Thomas  S.  Jesup],  21,  29,  35 
Fatigue,  54,  469;  and  leg  stress,  on 
cashiers,  469;  of  small  staffs,  470 
Fats,  52,  58 

Fauber,  Maj.  Karen,  522 
Faust, Nilla,  620 

Favorite  foods  from  “back  home,”  178 
Favoritism,  commissary  effort  to  avoid 
appearance  of,  toward  any  product  or 
brand  line,  291 

Federal  Achievement  Award,  456;  also  see 
President’s  Quality  Award  Program  and 
Presidential  Quality  Award 
Federal  Budget,  151;  balancing,  323-24; 
constraints  and  fluctuations,  cuts  threat- 
en commissary  benefit,  341;  continuing 
resolutions,  311-12 

effects  of  inflation,  329;  Navy’s,  264; 
shrinking,  306,  323-24 
Federal  catalog,  261 
Federal  deficit,  311-12 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA),  401 
Federal  employees/workers,  451;  eligible 
for  commissary  benefit,  along  with  their 
families,  if  stationed  overseas,  501;  also 
see  Civilian  employees;  Commissary  per- 
sonnel; Employees,  commissary; 
Government  employees;  also  see  position 
titles,  e.g.,  Cashiers,  Stockers,  Ware- 
housemen; and  Store  staff;  also  in  photos 
throughout , and  in  Commissary  employees 
picture  portfolio,  pp.  274-83 
Federal  employment,  241 
Federal  funds,  446,  450 
Federal  government,  376;  paid  commis- 
sary employee  salaries,  290;  shutdown 
temporarily  in  budget  impasse,  450 
Federal  law,  requiring  cost  price  plus  sur- 
charge, 335 

Federal  officials,  commissary  privilege 
extended  to,  112 

Federal  programs,  311-12 
Federal  public  health  strategies,  471 
Federal  service,  222 
Federal  specification  for  rations,  148 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  126 
Federal  workers,  see  Federal  em-ploy- 
ees/workers 

Fee  [one  percent]  to  cover  shrinkage, 
spoilage,  and  pilferage,  458 
Feeding  the  troops,  9,  56,  127,  257;  addi- 


tional job  of  Quartermaster  Corps,  122; 
master  menu  for  non-combat  troops, 
142,  156;  also  see  Military  Personnel; 
Rations;  and  Subsistence 
Female  and  minority-owned  business- 
es, 492;  have  equal  chance  of  securing 
DeCA  contracts,  492 

Female  cashiers,  179,  276,  280;  first,  469; 
were  more  commonplace  after  World 
Wars  I and  II,  469 
Female  customers,  146,  159 
Females  on  store  staffs,  274 
Ferrel,  Sean,  at  Patch  Barracks  commis- 
sary, Germany,  747 

Ferry,  to  Governors  Island,  New  York,  166 
Fertilizing  practices,  foreign  and  U.S.,  98, 

296 

Feuchtvaunger,  Antoine,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  frankfurter,  118 
Field  commanders,  Civil  War,  50 
Field  exchange,  in  Vietnam,  269;  also  see 
Tactical  Field  Exchange 
Field  food  supply  and  preparation,  347 
Field  kitchens,  after  disasters  in  U.S.,497; 
World  War  I,  113,  115,  126;  World  War 
II,  134,  154;  after  disasters,  497 
Field  oven,  Holbrook-Dunn,  121 
Field  rations,  87,  154,  156;  inspection  of, 
441;  also  see  Daily  rations  and  Marching 
rations 

Field  Support  Offices  (FSOs),  Navy,  307 
Field  units,  Quartermaster  Corps,  World 
War  I,  112,  125 

Fields,  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  J.,  USMC,  388,  480 
Fields,  Staff  Sergeant  Derryl,  U.S.  Army, 
401> 

Figs,  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized  sales  list, 
61 

Filipino-American  relations,  364 
Filipinos,  107-08,  117,  121;  baseball,  107, 
121;  civilians,  working  at  Tehran  com- 
missary, 297;  insurrection,  117;  national- 
ism, 117,  370;  relations  with  U.S.  military, 
107;  resented  Japanese  conquest,  364; 
some  resented  U.S.  presence,  364;  scout 
companies,  107;  also  see  Foreign 
Nationals;  Local  Nationals;  Philippines; 
Philippine  Islands;  and  Philippine 
Insurrection 

Film,  by  Sylvan  Goldman,  showing  how  to 
use  grocery  carts,  1 32,  1 55 
Finance:  commissary,  430;  methods,  flexi- 
bility of,  271;  superintendent  of,  16 


Finance  officer,  144 

Financial  accountability,  DeCA  focus 
on,  499,  511,514,  516,  518 
Financial  burdens  or  trouble,  service 
members  and  families,  131,  192 
Financial  consequences,  of  loss  of  the 
commissar)'  benefit,  216 
Financial  difficulties,  DeCA,  406;  also  see 
Bill  Paying 

Financial  losses  from  low-wage  retail 
employee  theft,  1870’s,  468 
Financial  records,  DeCA,  426,  499,  511, 
514,  516 

Financial  system,  361;  automated,  406; 

for  scanning,  305;  simplifying,  406 
Fingerprints,  electronic,  484,  488;  linked 
to  credit  or  debit  card,  and  to  Shop-N- 
Scan,  488 

Fiorini,  Barbara,  619 
Fire  hazards,  in  commissaries,  216 
Fire  protection,  provided  by  military 
installations,  178 
“Fire-cake  and  water,”  4,  9,  13 
Firefight  [gun  battle],  near  Corozal  com- 
missary, 360 

Firefighting  and  firefighters,  New  York 
City,  32;  at  the  Pentagon,  464 
Fires  in  commissary  facilities:  Incirlik, 
442;  Lackland,  442;  Pearl  Harbor,  216, 
261;  Vogelweh,  445 
Firewood,  51 

“First  commissaries,”  84,  152;  also  see 
Fort  Delaware 

First  commissary  agency  woman  to 
become  SES,  474 

First  official  list  of  commissary  sales 
items,  70-71,  85 
First  stock  list,  70-71,  85 
First  store  closed  by  DeCA’s  choice,  448 
First  store  designed,  contracted  for,  and 
built  entirely  by  DeCA,  439,  446 
First  supermarket,  131 
First  Term  Airmen  Centers:  assist  airmen 
transition  from  training  to  regular  Air 
Force,  493 

First  World  War,  see  World  War  I 
Fiscal  conservatives,  194 
Fiscal  Years,  specific  mention  of:  FY1986, 
331;  FY2001,  466 

Fischer,  Col.  H.  G.,  head  of  USMC 
Services  Division,  308 
Fish,  21,  49;  canned,  75,  84,  86;  dried,  70, 
75,  84,  86;  fresh,  301,  514;  pickled,  70, 
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75,  84,  86;  salted,  in  ration,  11,  16; 
rationed  during  World  War  11,  143,  159 
Fish  market  (in  commissary),  130-31,  288- 
89,  438 

Fish  pond,  with  goldfish,  inside  Augsburg, 
West  Germany,  commissary,  229 
Fisher  House  Foundation,  and 

Scholarships  for  Military  Children,  463, 
507 

Fisher,  Captain  Webster,  troop  subsistence 
officer  at  Corozal,  Panama,  360 
Fisher,  Chris,  Kathy,  and  Stephen,  family 
of  Maj.  Tom  Fisher,  296-97 
Fisher,  Lina,  bagger  at  NNSY  Portsmouth 
commissary,  180 

Fisher,  Major  Thomas,  commissary  officer 
at  Tehran  commissary,  personal  narra- 
tive, 296-97,  322;  describes  Tehran  com- 
missary, 322;  destroys  money,  297;  fami- 
ly evacuates,  296-97;  forced  to  abandon 
commissary,  297;  leaves  personal  effects, 
297;  leaves  personal  car,  appliances,  fur- 
niture, 297;  speaks  at  grand  opening,  297 
Fishing,  to  supplement  sailors’  diets,  21;  to 
supplement  soldiers’  diets,  4 
Fists  of  Righteous  Harmony”  [aka 
“Boxers”  and  “Righteous  Harmonious 
Fists”],  106 
Fitness  centers,  433 

Fitzsimons  General  Hospital  commis- 
sary, Colorado:  home  delivery,  219 
“Flag  Officers,”  322 
Flagg»  James  Montgomery,  28 
Flags,  AFCOMS  and  TSA,  436/h;  of  the 
USA’s  fifty  states,  flown  at  Wurzburg 
commissary,  513 

Flaherty,  1st  Lt.  W,  C.,  USMC,  242 
Flanagan,  Col.  William  ).,  USA,  DeCA 
chief  of  staff,  352,  442;  with  DeCATT, 
353,  362;  energy  and  work  ethic,  362; 
retirement,  442;  strengths,  362;  with 
TSA  and  DLA,  352;  two-way  communi- 
cation, 362 

“Flashpoint”  locations  during  Cold  War, 
228 

“Flat”  surcharge,  308-09,  331,  425;  also  see 
Surcharge 

Flavoring  extract,  in  ration,  151 
Flawed  goods,  sold  by  civilians,  197 
Fleece,  296 

Fleet  Reserve  Center,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
293 

Fleming,  Frances,  member  of  Jones 


Commission,  350 

Flexible  work  force,  476;  flexible  work 
schedules,  469 

Fliegerhorst,  Germany/West  Germany, 
commissary  annex  of  Hanau,  317 
Flies,  in  trenches  of  World  War  I,  504 
Flipper,  Lt.  Henry  Ossian,  78-79,  89,  107, 
457;  first  African-American  to  graduate 
from  Military  Academy,  78,  457;  acquit- 
tal of  embezzlement,  79,  89;  as  assistant 
commissary  of  subsistence,  Fort  Davis, 
Texas,  78-79,  89,  457;  Army  reverses 
court  decision,  79;  assistant  secretary  of 
the  interior,  79,  89;  attempts  to  clear 
name,  79;  civil  engineer,  79;  “conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer,”  79,  89,  457; 
conviction  of,  79,  89;  Court  of  Private 
Land  Claims,  79;  court-martial  of,  78-79, 
89;  death  and  burial,  79;  Department  of 
Justice  special  agent,  79;  dishonorable 
discharge,  79,  89,  457;  effect  of  convic- 
tion on  African-Americans,  79;  engineer, 
89;  exoneration,  79;  “Flipper’s  Ditch,” 
78;  at  Fort  Sill,  78;  honorable  discharge, 
79;  land-surveying  firm,  79,  89;  in  Latin 
America,  79;  mining  engineer,  79;  news- 
paper editor,  79,  89;  in  Nogales,  Arizona, 
79;  petroleum,  79;  resentment  toward, 
78-79;  with  Senate  subcommittee  on 
Mexican  Affairs,  79;  silver  mining,  79; 
translation  of  Spanish  and  Mexican 
Land  Laws,  79;  translator,  79,  89;  in 
Venezuela,  79 

“Floating  super  market,”  aboard  USS 
Northampton,  238 
Flood  control,  226 

Flooding,  385;  in  California,  454;  in 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  from 
Hurricane  Katrina,  497,  517 
Floor,  new,  at  Lajes,  394 
Floor  graphics  advertising,  in  commis- 
saries, 513 

Floor  manager,  137 

Floor  plans,  store,  77,  145,  152;  unique, 
220;  also  see  store  layout 
Floor  space,  enlarged,  250 
Floor  stock  tax  on  cigarettes,  one-time,  447 
Floral  sections,  101;  “privatization”  of,  418 
Florida,  state  of,  20-21,  32,  117,  235; 
BXMart  in,  440;  Coast  Guard  exchange 
and  commissary,  404;  commissaries  in, 
277,  281,  291,  392,  400-01,  436,  439, 
443-44,  446,  456,  497,  508,  515-16;  com- 


missaries damaged  by  hurricanes,  497, 
515,  517;  courses  and  exercises  held  in, 
304-05,  336-37;  hurricanes  in,  221,  379, 
400-01,  440,  443,  450,  497,  499,  515; 
oranges,  70;  panhandle,  hit  by  hurricane 
Ivan,  515;  secedes  from  the  Union,  35; 
several  major  storms  hit  Florida  in  one 
year,  497,  499;  also  see  names  of  individ- 
ual military  installations  located  in 
Florida,  eg.  Homestead  AFB,  Key  West 
Naval  Air  Station 
Florida  Culinary  Institute,  493 
Flour,  17,  20-21,  27-28,  32,  49,  60,  473;  dis- 
tributed, 57;  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list),  71;  infested,  20;  loaded 
aboard  ship,  473;  in  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  368;  in  ration, 
61,  113,  151;  rationed  during  World  War 
II,  143,  159;  sour,  20;  sweet,  20;  also  see 
Buckwheat  flour 

Floyd  Day’s  Supermarket,  132,  203 
“Fluff  the  Lettuce,”  see  St.  Arnaud,  Brig. 
Gen.  Charles  E. 

Fluorescent  lighting,  221 , 240 
Fly  spray,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
“Flying  Boat  Research  and  Develop- 
ment,” 289;  also  see  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard 

“Flying  Wing”  aircraft,  first,  1 53 
FMI,  see  Food  Marketing  Institute 
Focus  groups,  471,  493 
“Fog  of  War”  event  at  Prime  FARE 
Rodeo,  380 

Fogelsong,  General  Robert,  USAF,  com- 
mander of  USAFE,  282 
Fogelsong,  Mary,  commissary  customer 
and  wife  of  General  Robert  Fogelsong, 
282 

Folding  Basket  Carrier  Company,  132 
Folding  basket  carriers,  129,  132-33,  145, 
155,  178,  240,  274,  386-87;  with  baby 
seats,  156;  customers’  initial  resistance 
to,  132;  film  demonstrating  use,  155; 
used  in  Fort  Myer  commissary,  145;  used 
in  Heidelberg  commissary,  178;  used  in 
Midway  Park  commissary,  386-87;  pro- 
totype, 132;  also  see  Shopping  carts 
Folding  chair,  inspiration  for  folding  bas- 
ket carrier,  1 54 

Folio,  Vincent  R.,  member  of  Jones 
Commission,  350 

Folklore,  commissary,  494-95;  national,  494 
Fonda,  Henry,  actor,  filming  motion  pic- 


ture scene  in  NAS  Alameda  commissary, 
216-17,  269 

Fontainebleu,  France,  commissary,  232 
“Foo  fighters”  of  World  War  II,  494 
Food,  foreign,  178 

Food,  from  field  kitchens,  provided  in  hur- 
ricane Andrew  emergency  at  Homestead 
AFB,  401 

Food  Administration,  113,  126;  division 
of  Coordination  of  Purchase;  worked 
with  Quartermaster  Corps’  Subsistence 
Division,  114,  126 

Food  and  clothing,  management  of. 
Army’s  “single  manager”  capabilities,  245 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  see 
United  States  Food  and  Drug 
Administration 

Food  and  foodstuffs,  55:  available  in  satis- 
factory quantity,  213;  business,  83,  134; 
history,  33;  for  Indians,  80;  industry,  26; 
labeling,  105;  marketing,  35;  for  military 
families,  332;  “miserably  prepared,”  75- 
76;  new  products,  35,  89-91,  117-18; 
preservation,  26;  prices,  70;  producers 
and  production,  113,  193;  quality,  105; 
retailing,  134;  safety,  178;  sold  “at  cost,” 
290;  shortage  in  Confederacy,  58;  for 
soldiers,  80;  soldiers  pool  money  to  buy 
more,  51;  sold  by  sutlers,  316;  technolo- 
gy, 33-35,  70;  transport,  113;  for  troops, 
80;  voluntary  rationing,  113-14;  wartime 
allocation  to  allies  and  services,  113;  and 
numerous  related  topics  throughout,  such  as 
Canned  foods,  Dehydrated  foods,  and 
Frozen  foods 

Food  and  Forage  Act,  64-65 
Food  and  Military  Strategy,  205 
Food  and  politics,  119,  159,  205 
Food  and  war,  throughout,  hut  specifically  men- 
tioned 1 59 

Food  at  commissaries,  receives  stricter 
inspection  scrutiny  than  at  civilian 
stores,  441 

Food  business,  83,  85,  87,  89,  118,  155, 
203,  205;  and  demographics,  203;  and 
technology,  87,  154-56,  205 
Food  consumption,  441 
Food  counter  displays,  201;  eye-level, 
201;  gondola  type,  201 
Food  court,  in  mall  at  Gricignano  Support 
Site,  Italy,  477 

Food  Distributors  of  Greater 
Washington,  195,  212 
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Food  drives,  508,  515 

Food  Fair  stores,  Pennsylvania,  153 

Food  for  soldiers,  80;  also  see  Daily  rations; 

Foraging;  and  Official  rations 
Food  history,  33;  also  see  specific foods,  such  as 
Potato  Chips 
Food  industry,  486 

Food  industry,  U.S.,251,  291,  294,  464; 
goods  produced,  packaged,  and  shipped 
by  the  food  industry,  486 
Food  inspection,  54,  157,  178,  254,  261; 
included  commissary  food,  441;  increas- 
ing the  value  of  the  benefit,  441;  also  see 
Army  Veterinary  Services;  Air  Force 
public  health  inspectors;  Military 
Subsistence  Supply  Agency; 
Veterinarians;  and  Veterinary  personnel 
Food  management,  260 
Food  Marketing  Institute  (FMI),  deter- 
mined to  force  privatization  tests,  323, 
343 

Food  marketing,  35,  91,  123-25,  148-53, 
205;  and  technology,  122 
Food  preparation,  inspection  of,  441 
Food  production  and  packaging:  inspec- 
tion of,  441;  progress  in,  26 
Food  products,  new,  35,  87,  89-91, 117-19, 


151,  153-54,  156,  205;  also  see  Food 
Marketing  and  Marketing 
Food  Program  Digest,  U.S.  Army  publica- 
tion, first  issue,  270;  new  name,  330 
Food  Purchase  board,  1 14,  126 
Food  Reserve,  sixty-day,  AFCOMS  in 
Desert  Shield,  368 

Food  retailing  business/industry/tech- 
nology, 130-31,  151-52,  328 
Food  safety  and  security,  430,  466,  471; 
food  safety  officers,  U.S.  Army,  428;  also 
see  Food  Security  Preventative  Measures 
Guidance;  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and  United  States  Food  and 
Drug  Administration 
Food  Science,  university  course  in,  293 
Food  Security  Preventative  Measures 
Guidance,  466;  also  see  Food  and  Drug 
Administration 

Food  Service  Center,  U.S.  Army,  Chicago, 
244-55,  268-69;  became  a field  support- 
ing agency  under  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Logistics,  255;  became  TSA,  286; 
moved  to  Fort  Lee  in  1971-72,  268 
Food  Service  Function,  and  Troop 
Support  Agency,  370 
Food  service  officer,  293 


Food  Service,  292,  304,  370;  function  trans- 
ferred to  Army  Logistics  Center,  370 
Food  stamps,  used  by  commissary  cus- 
tomers five  times  as  much  as  at  compa- 
rable civilian  supermarkets,  375,  523; 
embarrassment  over,  523 
“Food  subsidized  with  tax  dollars,”  322 
Food  supplies,  from  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  265 

Food  supply  logisticians,  wartime,  train- 
ing for,  353 

Food  supply,  in  the  United  States:  keeping 
out  diseased  cattle,  465 
Food  technology,  16,  27,  29-30,  32-35,  64, 
85,  87,  119,  122-23,  149,  152-56,  205, 
208 

Food  warmer,  for  high-altitude  aircraft,  160 
Food  World,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
Foote,  Shelby,  well-known  historian,  quot- 
ed, 57 

Forage,  for  animals,  143,  156 
Foraging,  4,  6,  56,  60 
Force  Protection  Condition  (FPCON) 
measures,  466;  local  and  store-level 
implementation,  466 

Force  realignments,  possible  influences 
on  commissary  operations  at  home  and 


abroad,  526 

Force  Structure  Plan,  of  BRAC  2005,  517 
Ford,  Gerald  R.,  37th  President  of  the 
United  States,  329;  death  of,  518;  his 
place  in  history,  518;  also  see  Ford 
Administration 
Ford,  Henry,  91,  123 

Ford  Administration,  wished  to  make 
commissaries  self-supporting,  298 
Ford  Island,  Hawaii:  attacked  by 

Japanese,  156;  Naval  Air  Station  com- 
missary, 233 
Foreign  foods,  178 

Foreign  legations,  in  Peking/Beijing,  106, 
118 

“Foreign  nationals”  [local  civilians  over- 
seas] employed  by  commissaries,  113, 
228,  275;  in  the  Azores,  275;  contractors 
in  South  Korea,  281;  first  to  become  an 
AFCOMS  commissary  store  manager, 
311,  336;  in  Formosa  (Taiwan),  239;  on 
Japan’s  commissary  trains,  176-77;  num- 
bers of,  in  Japan  commissaries,  217;  in 
Paris,  France,  113,  275;  show  appreciation 
and  camaraderie,  297;  supervisors  for, 
275;  also  see  Filipinos  and  Local  nationals 
Foreign  ports,  with  U.S.  Navy  families  sta- 
tioned nearby,  238 

Foreign  Service  civilians  at  Naval  Stations 
outside  the  U.S.  and  Alaska,  become  eligi- 
ble commissary  patrons,  142,  155 
Foreigners,  discriminated  against  in  the 
U.S.,  107 

Forfeited  rations,  60 
“Forklift  Obstacle  Course,”  event  at 
Prime  FARE  Rodeo,  380 
Forklifts,  used  at  Prime  FARE  Rodeo 
instead  of  horses,  304;  depicted  in  Prime 
FARE  seal,  314 

Forks,  49,  on  sutlers’  1 863  authorized  sales 
list,  62 

Former  employee,  supposed  ghost  of,  494 
Formosa  (Taiwan),  commissary,  237,  239; 

loading  dock,  239;  local  nationals,  239 
Formula  (baby),  high-demand  item  in 
Panama  during  and  after  Just  Cause,  361 
Forrestal,  James  V.,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  189,  204;  Secretary  of  Defense, 
190;  appointed  Hook  Commission,  190, 
194 

Forsyth  Air  Force  Station,  Montana, 
commissary  at,  435;  store  manager  quot- 
ed, 438 
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2007:  OKINAWA.  Food  and  household  products  for  the  Okinawa  commissaries  are  shipped 


through  the  island’s  Aja  Port  in  Naha  Harbor.  In  fiscal  2007,  DeCA  received  2,434  containers  through 
this  port.  Once  they  are  offloaded,  the  containers  are  placed  on  trucks  and  transported  5 kilometers 
to  Camp  Kinser,  where  DeCA’s  Okinawa  central  distribution  center  (CDC)  is  located.  There,  a team  of 
seventy  CDC  workers  breaks  down  the  shipments  and  makes  "just  in  time"  daily  deliveries  to  the 
Okinawa  commissaries.  DeCA  photo:  Glenn  Capistrant 
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Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dakota  Territory/ 
North  Dakota,  72,  75-77;  and  the 
Belknap  scandal,  80-81;  George  A.  and 
Elizabeth  “Libbie”  Custer,  76-77,  80,  86; 
new  post  commissary  and  storehouse, 
prototype  plans  for,  77,  85;  officers,  86; 
post  trader,  86;  7th  Cavalry  at,  77,  80;  7th 
Cavalry  band  at,  after  Custer’s  death,  77 

Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  State  Park,  North 
Dakota,  rebuilt  commissary  building: 
exhibit  area,  77 

Fort  Amador,  Panama,  commissary  at, 
108-09 

Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  commissary:  282; 
accepts  credit  cards,  448;  Commissary 
officer,  327;  grand  opening,  339;  often 
number  one  TSA  store  in  sales,  339;  one 
of  two  stores  visited  by  Grace 
Commission,  319;  single  soldier  section, 
339;  store  replaced  by  new  store,  319; 
TSA’s  biggest,  339;  visited  by 
Congressman  Nichols  as  a boy,  376 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana,  com- 
missary pater  known  as  Harrison  Village[. 
45,  424 frr,  commissary  grand  opening, 
391 

Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  commissary:  99, 
221,  312,  412;  bagger  at,  181;  beer  sold 
in,  145-46;  big  volume  store,  314;  branch 
stores,  224;  families,  210;  home  delivery, 
219;  named  TSA’s  “Best  Store 
Worldwide,”  99;  new  store  [in  1952], 
202,  210;  new  store  called  a “super  com- 
missary,” 210;  new  store  described,  99, 
210;  numbers  of  line  items,  138,  153; 
price  list,  153;  produce  section,  99,  159; 
staff,  210;  store  director,  412;  visited  by 
Edwin  Dorn,  412 

Fort  Benning,  Georgia:  Officer  Candidate 
School,  226;  post  chaplain,  202;  post 
exchange  and  grocery  sections,  144-46; 
theater,  159 

Fort  Berthold,  Dakota  Territory,  87 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  88;  post  may  require 
larger  commissary,  493 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  commissary:  additional 
customers  due  to  BRAC,  493;  branch 
commissary,  224;  frequent  delivery,  493; 
main  store,  224,  493;  new  store 
described,  334;  new  facilities,  334;  possi- 
ble store  expansion,  493;  TSA  “Best 
Store,”  334;  warehouse  operations,  334, 
493 


Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  commissaries: 
Annex  #2,  annexes,  480-81;  with  drive- 
in  “Bread  and  Milk  Bar,”  481;  branch 
stores,  224, 480-81;  former  annexes,  481; 
main  commissary  at,  39;  Mallonee 
Village  “neighborhood”  store,  480-81, 
495;  North  Post  commissary  at,  39,  101, 
481,  501;  Pope  AFB  store  (Branch  #4), 
448,  479,  480-81;  South  Post  commis- 
sary “superstore”  at,  39,  394,  479,  481; 
South  Post  store  Grand  opening,  394; 
two  full-sized  stores,  224,  481 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  Army  units 
support  Homestead  AFB  after 
Hurricane  Andrew,  400;  Mallonee 
Village  store,  480-81,  495;  mentioned, 
312,  366 

Fort  Brooke,  Panama,  commissary,  109, 
240 

Fort  Brooke,  Puerto  Rico,  commissary,  240 
Fort  Bruja,  Panama  Pater  known  as 
Howard  AFB],  commissary  at,  108-109 
Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico,  commissary, 
240,  326;  after  hurricane,  457 
Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa,  410 fn 
Fort  Butler,  Okinawa,  410/9/ 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  commissary,  314 
Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  cashiers,  277;  com- 
missary, 268,  277;  grand  opening,  277 
Fort  Clayton,  Panama,  240;  served  by 
Corozal  commissary,  109 
Fort  Concho,  Texas,  38 
Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming,  22-23,  81- 
82;  “the  Widow’s”  [privately  owned  bar], 
87;  also  see  F.  E.  Warren  AFB 
Fort  Davis,  Panama,  commissary  [Fort 
William  Davis],  240,  302 
Fort  Davis,  Texas,  78-79,  89,  457 
Fort  Delaware,  Delaware,  69,  84;  erro- 
neously called  “site  of  the  first  commis- 
sary,” 69,  84;  first  known  commissary 
sales,  69,  84 

Fort  DeLesseps,  Panama,  commissary  at, 
109 

Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts,  commissary 
at,  221,  381,  424 frr,  groundbreaking  for 
new,  381 

Fort  Drum,  New  York:  chief  of  staff,  321, 
370,  378;  PX  at,  321,  370,  378;  commis- 
sary at,  321,  370,  378;  major  snowfall  at, 
668;  state  of  the  commissary  art,  370; 
units  from  Ft.  Drum  provided  assistance 
to  Homestead  AFB,  400 


Fort  Espinar  (had  been  Fort  Gulick), 
Panama  109,  240,  302,  360-61,  366,  438- 
39 

Fort  Eustis,  Virginia,  commissary  at,  169, 
438-39,  443,  470,  644-45 
Fort  Gillem,  Georgia,  493 fn 
Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  41 7/9/:  also  see  Camp 
Gordon 

Fort  Grant,  Panama,  possible  commissary 
at,  109 

Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  commissary,  217,  321 
Fort  Gulick  pater,  Fort  Espinar],  Panama, 
commissary  at,  109,  240,  302,  360-61, 
366,  438-39;  community  services  build- 
ings, 439;  family  housing,  439 
Fort  Hamilton,  New  York,  commissary  at, 
262,  481;  power  failure,  332 
Fort  Holabird,  Maryland,  former 
Quartermaster  Motor  repair  Depot: 
constructed  mobile  commissary,  145 
Fort  Hood,  Texas,  13th  Corps  Support 
Command,  333;  troops  to  Panama,  366 
Fort  Hood,  Texas,  Clear  Creek  commis- 
sary, 329,  481;  commissary  mentioned, 
312;  two  full-sized  branch  stores,  224 
Fort  Hood,  Texas,  Warrior  Way  store,  481 
Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona,  commissary 
officer  and  store  purchasing  agent,  277 
Fort  Irwin,  California,  commissary:  added 
to  San  Diego  CDC  responsibilities,  358; 
commissary  mentioned,  312;  construc- 
tion, 322;  “remote  post,”  322;  value  to 
post  population,  322 

Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina,  commissary: 
branch  store  planned,  224;  assists 
Panama  commissaries,  361;  key  person- 
nel [photo],  248;  modern  store, 
described,  301 

Fort  Jay,  New  York  (Governors  Island), 
166,  404-05 

Fort  Kamehameha,  Hawaii,  233;  also  see 
Hickam  Field/ AFB 

Fort  Keogh,  Montana,  90;  canteen  at,  90 
Fort  Knox,  Kentucky:  commissary,  220; 
commissary  annex,  264;  converted  laun- 
dry facility,  224;  importance  of  store 
location,  224 

Fort  Kobbe,  Panama,  240,  302 
Fort  Kobbe,  Panama,  249;  commissary,  109 
Fort  Lawton,  Washington,  commissary  at, 
289 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  commissary, 
xi,  41,  75,  165;  building  with  warehouse. 


office,  and  possible  sales  area,  119;  cash 
registers  and  stores  control  machine, 
201;  home  delivery,  219;  prison  inmates 
used  as  baggers,  181;  roof  with  overhang 
for  parcel  pick-up  area,  481;  study  of 
rations,  75,  86 

Fort  Lee,  Virginia:  area,  362;  Army  Food 
Service  Center  and  U.S.  Army  Troop 
Support  Agency,  255,  268,  272,  286,  298, 
300,  303,  398;  commissaries  at,  vii,  ix, 
346,  and  many  more\  CARTS  System 
Integration  Lab,  484;  chosen  as  site  for 
DeCA  HQ,  362;  DeCA  East  region 
headquarters  located  at,  402;  DeCA  East 
Service  Center,  412;  DeCA  Facilities 
Directorate,  421;  DeCA  HQ  at,  355-56, 
363,  461,  507;  DeCA  HQ  building,  303, 
310,  343,  356,  374-75,  381,  385,  399, 
407,  507;  distance  from  Transition  Team 
meetings,  362-63;  DeCATT  Comman- 
ders’ Conference  at,  382;  East  Service 
Center  location,  449;  evacuation  of  Tom 
Fisher’s  family  to,  297,  322;  formerly 
Camp  Lee,  145;  Joint  Services 
Commissary  Committee  meeting  at,  315; 
mobile  commissary,  145;  TSA  headquar- 
ters groundbreaking,  343,  346;  POS-M 
installation,  423,  453;  Retiree  council  vis- 
its, 435,  440 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri:  A-76 
analysis  study  and  privatization  test, 
proposed  but  not  conducted,  318-19, 
321,  323,  336,  339-40;  bids  exceeded 
costs  of  running  store  in-house,  339- 
40;  commissary,  258 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  145,  161;  branch 
store  planned,  224;  commissary  patrons 
and  carts,  133;  customer  accounts,  145, 
161;  “minicomstore,”  481;  monthly 
sales,  161;  nursery  and  babysitting,  196, 
224;  order  forms  for,  481;  sent  troops  to 
Panama,  366;  site  of  DeCA  North- 
west/Pacific Region  Headquarters,  357, 
402,  445 

Fort  Logan,  Colorado,  took  part  in  1895 
‘practice  march’  with  experimental  con- 
densed ration,  76 

Fort  McClellan,  Alabama,  commissary, 
267;  first  case  lot  sale,  492;  grand  open- 
ing, 327 

Fort  McDowell,  Arizona  Territory,  68,  83 

Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  28 

Fort  McNair,  Washington,  DC.,  commis- 
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sary,  23,  36,  120;  closure  of,  448;  distinc- 
tive features,  36,  433;  old  commissary 
building  now  houses  U.S.  Army  Center 
for  Military  History,  23,  36 

Fort  McPherson,  Georgia,  211,  493/1; 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  commissary:  grand 
opening,  327,  391;  site  of  DeCA 
Northeast  Region  HQ,  357,  402;  site  of 
TSA  Northeast  Commissary  Operating 
Region  (NECOR),  331;  ultramodern 
appearance,  391 

Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey:  BRAC,  493; 
branch  store  planned  for,  224;  commis- 
sary at,  221,  281;  heavy  snow  collapses 
part  of  roof,  452;  makeshift  operations, 
replacement  commissary  follows,  452 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  commissary,  23, 
137-38,  145,  149;  closed,  512;  fruit  bas- 
kets, 673;  home  delivery  from,  218; 
tobacco  products,  505 

Fort  Moultrie,  South  Carolina,  32 

Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  commissary:  branch 
store  planned,  224;  brand-name  products, 
140;  checkout  station,  155;  commissary, 
23,  140,  155;  converted  from  hay  barn, 
145;  description  of  commissary  in  1938, 
155;  descriptions  of  commissary  during 
World  War  II,  160,  274;  “Easter 
Eggstravaganza,”  170;  endcap  at,  129, 
455;  folding  basket  carriers  at,  129,  274; 
German  Oompa  band,  393;  grand  open- 
ing during  World  War  II,  129,  145,  160, 
274;  Hammer  awards  presented  to  DeCA 
at,  421, 423, 453;  Mrs.  George  C.  Marshall 
attends,  145;  modern  grand  opening,  393; 
produce  section,  uniforms,  and  workers, 
274;  screen  doors,  155;  self-service,  129, 
140;  WAAC  ID  check,  147;  “warehouse” 
style  grocery,  272;  wood  counters  and 
railings,  140,  155 

Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia,  commissary: 
home  delivery,  218 

Fort  Ord,  California:  commissary,  227; 
deputy  post  quartermaster,  227 

Fort  Phil  Kearny,  Wyoming  Territory,  74, 
83;  fruits  and  vegetables,  83;  privations 
at,  74;  scurvy,  74,  83;  “scurvy  gang”  eats 
wild  onions,  74,  83 

Fort  Pickett,  Virginia:  case  lot  sale  attracts 
retired,  guard,  and  reserve  members  who 
did  not  have  ready  access  to  a commis- 
sary, 500-01 

Fort  Pitt,  Pennsylvania:  civilian  contractors 


in  1791  supplied  food,  9,  17;  fraud  and 
embezzlement  at,  9,  17;  inferior  food  at, 
9,  17 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska:  commissary,  45, 
217,  434,  711;  replaced  by  Anchorage 
Area  store,  711;  weather  and  scenery  at, 
704 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas:  cooks  and  bakers 
school,  119;  “Old  Post,”  72;  post  trader, 
72,  75;  post  trader’s  widow,  75;  “sutler’s 
building”  [Waters  Hall;  actually,  post 
trader’s  building] 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  commissaries  at,  22, 
42,  72-73,  396;  “best  store”  under  TSA, 
310;  Building  222,  former  stable,  bar- 
racks, tack  room,  and  harness  shop, 
became  commissary  with  nursery,  72-73; 
Building  229,  Polk  Hall,  former  West 
Riding  Hall,  72-73;  Building  224,  stable, 
barracks,  and  tack  room,  became  store- 
room with  underground  tunnel  and  con- 
veyor to  store,  72-73;  Building  301,  sales 
commissary,  storehouse,  quartermaster’s 
office,  72-73;  Building  303,  former  sub- 
sistence storehouse,  became  sales  com- 
missary, 72-73;  children  denied  admit- 
tance to  commissary,  72;  civilian  com- 
missary officer  [perhaps  the  first  hired 
by  the  Army],  226-27,  241;  commanding 
general’s  mounted  color  guard,  227,  393; 
commissary  officers,  227;  customer  with 
fully  loaded  cart,  133;  cyclone  destroyed 
first  commissary,  72;  grand  opening 
[1997],  227,  393,  396;  locally  quarried 
limestone,  72;  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer in  charge,  243;  original  wooden  com- 
missary building,  72;  sent  troops  to 
Panama,  366;  stockade  prisoners  used  as 
baggers,  181;  TFE  training  for  Desert 
Shield/Storm,  368;  wife  of  garrison 
deputy  commander  shopping,  243;  also 
see  Gilroy,  Capt.  Robert;  Long,  Donald; 
and  Olson,  Clayton 

Fort  Ritchie,  Maryland,  commissary:  clo- 
sure, 456;  minor  fire  in  warehouse,  442; 
new  store  built  by  DeCA,  456;  signage, 
223 

Fort  Robinson,  Nebraska,  80 

Fort  Sackville,  Illinois  Territory,  capture 
by  George  Rogers  Clark,  14 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  commissary, 
138,  150,  220,  340;  grand  opening,  389; 
grocery  facilities,  138;  “Piggly  Wiggly” 


style  grocery,  138;  combined  sales  and 
issue  commissary,  138,  150;  “longest 
commissary  on  earth,”  220;  “longest  and 
skinniest,”  340;  post  exchange  grocery 
department,  138;  renovated,  1960;  self- 
checkouts, 484,  514;  self-service,  138; 
Spanish  Mission  facade,  340;  two  long 
warehouses  made  into  commissary,  340; 
warehouse  becomes  commissary,  138, 
220 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  TSA  Midwest 
region  (MWCOR)  located  at,  356 
Fort  Santiago,  Philippines,  near  Manila, 
107,  121;  depot  commissary’s  cold  stor- 
age, 121-22 

Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii  [aka  Kahauiki 
Military  Reservation],  commissary,  233; 
building  believed  to  have  been  a tempo- 
rary morgue,  494;  ghost  reported  in,  494; 
employees  named  ghost  “George,”  494; 
seen  by  employees,  contractors,  and 
delivery  truck  drivers,  494 
Fort  Sherman,  Panama,  commissary,  109, 
240 

Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma:  commissary,  22,  153, 
220,  311;  drive-in  annex,  224;  1st  U.S. 
Cavalry,  76,  91;  home  delivery,  218-19; 
number  of  line  items,  138;  took  part  in 
1897  “practice  march”  with  new  emer- 
gency ration,  76,  91;  in  1977-78,  won 
TSA’s  “best  store  worldwide,”  302 
Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  drive-in  commis- 
sary annex,  224-25;  items  sold,  225; 
commissary  officer,  225 
Fort  Story,  Virginia,  commissary  grand 
opening,  389;  closure,  448 
Fort  Stotsenberg,  Philippines,  237 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  New  York,  in 
Revolutionary  War,  8 
Fort  Vancouver,  Washington,  26,  81,  88 
Fort  Wadsworth,  Staten  Island,  New  York, 
headquarters  location  of  NAVRESSO 
and  NEXCOM,  300-01,  307,  337;  power 
failure  in  New  York  area,  332;  proposal 
to  make  it  a national  park,  301 
Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska,  commissary,  217 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Quartermaster  Market 
Center  in,  21 1 

Forts:  abandonment  of,  prior  to  Civil  War, 
321;  establishment  of,  25;  on  the  fron- 
tier, 59,  68 

Forward  observing,  226;  forward  staging 
areas,  113 


Foster,  Kevin,  438 

Foster  AFB,  Texas,  commissar)'  grand 
opening,  387;  meat  department,  387 
Foundation  for  the  President’s  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control, 
revived  “remote  posts”  fallacy,  321 
Fountain  pens,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Fountains,  decorative,  in  Munich  store,  183 
“Four  Season  store,”  run  by  exchanges, 
295 

Fowler,  Col.  Terry,  346,  362,  403 
Fowler,  Jack,  first  manager  of  DeCA’s  cen- 
tralized meat  processing  plant  in 
Europe,  428 

Framed  prints  in  restrooms,  464 
Frampton,  Hugh  M.,  member  of  Jones 
Commission,  350 

France  Field  [Coco  Walk],  Panama,  com- 
missary at,  108-09 

France,  717;  American  bases  closed  in, 
188;  American  families,  commissaries, 
and  installations  after  World  War  II,  183, 
188,  231-33,  760-61;  commissaries,  num- 
bers of,  217;  Contrexville,  commissary 
in,  i-ii;  French  Army,  68;  French  Army 
and  Navy,  9,  11;  commissary  shack  in, 
38;  commissary  warehouse  in,  103;  did 
not  wish  the  United  States  to  dominate 
postwar  Europe,  188;  Mike  Domitrovich 
arrives  in,  292;  funds  from,  9;  Garden 
Service  in,  during  World  War  I,  114; 
Jefferson’s  purchase  of  Louisiana 
Territory  from,  25,  27;  Mediterranean 
Fleet  removed  from  NATO  command, 
231-32;  Nevers,  Nievre,  commissary  at, 
92-93;  Paris,  commissaries  in,  113,  162, 
233,  469;  possible  war  with,  17;  purchase 
of  food,  9;  ration  dump  at  Ippecourt, 
441;  recent  relations  with  U.S.,  231; 
Revolution,  16;  relations  with  French 
and  Spanish  Morocco,  233;  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  National 
Industry,  12;  southern,  port  cities  in, 
232;  supplies  sent  to  United  States,  9; 
tobacco,  504;  tobacco  shipped  during 
World  War  I,  116;  treasury,  9;  treaty  of 
mutual  assistance,  friendship  and  alliance 
with  United  States,  9,  14;  uniforms,  9; 
U.S.  forces  leave  France  (in  1967),  231; 
U.S.  garden  service,  126;  and  War  of 
1812,  28;  withdraws  all  forces  from 
NATO,  231;  World  War  I,  127;  also  see 
specific  installation  names  in  France 
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Franchises,  of  Piggly  Wiggly,  1 12 
Francis  E.  Warren  AFB,  Wyoming,  see  F. 
E.  Warren  AFB 

Franco-American  relations,  231 
Franke,  Arno,  428 

Frankfurt,  Germany/West  Germany: 
American  Forces  Network  (AFN),  474; 
car  bomb  attack,  341;  commissary,  647; 
Military  Community  commissary  and 
clothing  sales  store,  175,  317 
Frankfurter  on  a bun,  introduction  of,  118 
Franklin,  Sir  John,  expedition  led  by,  12,  33 
Fraternization,  rules  against,  52 
Fraud,  9;  customers  wary  of,  507;  repeated 
allegations  of,  at  contractor-operated 
stores  for  civil  engineering  supplies  and 
vehicle  parts,  316,  337;  also  see  Bum  Boats 
[Bumboats],  Sutlers,  and  Post  Traders 
Fraud,  waste  and  abuse:  Momyer  investi- 
gation found  no  evidence  of,  248 
Fred  Meyer,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
Frederick  I Barbarossa,  Holy  Roman 
Emperor,  depicted  in  Garmisch  store’s 
mural,  419 

Frederick,  Bruce,  430 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  56,  61,  63;  cam- 
paign and  battle  at,  59 
Free  marketplace,  5,  8 
Freed  slaves,  58 
Freedmen,  schools  for,  78 
Free-lance  journabsts,  257 
Freeze  and  chill  cases,  new,  at  Lajes,  394 
Freeze  on  commissary  construction,  pro- 
posed by  DoD  Comptroller,  511 
Freezer  door,  solid  oak  [photo],  222 
Freezer  space,  increased,  250 
Freezers,  278 

Freezers  and  freezing  equipment,  93, 

130,  176,  188,  194,  221,  305;  also  see 
Coolers;  Deep-freeze  cabinets;  and  refer- 
ences under  HVAC  and  Refrigeration 

Freezing  cabinets,  deep-well,  201 
Freight,  costs  of  and  charges  for,  425 
Freight,  shipped  from  Hampton  Roads,  218 
Freighters  (overland),  80 
French  aircraft,  used  by  NATO  against 
Serbs  in  Kosovo,  458 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  174 
French  commissary  employees,  232-33, 
275 

French  monarchy,  overthrown,  16 
French  Morocco,  233 
French  Revolution,  17 


French  troops,  killed  in  suicide  bombing, 
339 

Frequent  delivery  service/system,  323- 
24,  357-58,  402,  418,  426;  Air  Force  and 
Army  experiment  with,  358;  benefits  of, 
302;  in  CONUS,  426;  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas,  493;  Marine  Corps,  357-58;  Navy, 
306-07,  338,  340,  357-58;  overseas,  426 
Fresh  fish  and  seafood  market,  in-com- 
missary,  514 

Fresh  foods:  apples,  52;  beef,  53,  64,  84, 
124;  bread,  121,  124;  delivered  from 
commissary  to  home,  137;  fish,  514; 
fruits,  69,  137,  149,  238,  240,  268;  meat, 
49,  113,  137;  produce,  160,  177;  toma- 
toes, 202;  vegetables,  49,  57-58,  62,  64, 
69,  76,  89-90, 112-13, 126, 137, 149,  240, 
268 

Fresh  fruits:  added  to  ration,  240;  given  by 
DeCA  to  soldiers  guarding  post  gates 
after  9/11,508 

Fresh  vegetables,  added  to  ration,  76,  113, 
240;  and  fresh  fruits,  240;  local  (in 
Japan),  234,  237,  264;  need  for,  88;  on 
sutlers’  1863  authorized  sales  list,  62 

Freshmen  Congressmen  and  Senators, 

523 

Friendly  attitude  of  cashiers,  goes  a long 
way,  469 
Friends,  216 

“Fringe  benefit:”  commissaries  a form  of, 
242,  258;  commissaries  called  the  most 
important,  217;  supplements  military 
pay,  242 

Front  end  [of  commissaries]:  415,  505; 
personnel/crews,  228,  245;  scanning  sys- 
tems, 302;  supervision  of  self-serve  reg- 
isters and  other  functions,  469;  systems 
linked,  426 

Front  fines.  World  War  I,  reaching  with 
commissaries,  113 

Front  porch,  on  Hill  AFB  commissary,  262 
Frontier,  American,  6,  8,  25,  59,  73,  83, 1 10 
Frontier  commissaries,  69-70,  84 
“Frontier  days’  misconception,”  209 
Frontier  posts/outposts,  26,  30,  68-70, 
73,  81,  83-84,  102,  316;  also  see  individual 
post  names 

Frozen  dinners:  TV  dinners,  by  Swanson, 
208 

Frozen  food  section,  489 
Frozen  foods,  117,  130,  221,  288-89,  257; 
lack  of,  144;  for  dining  halls,  255;  loss  of. 


due  to  loss  of  power,  457;  product  cate- 
gory, 302;  vegetables,  152,  257;  at 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  234,  237,  264 
Frozen  fruits,  on  Japan’s  commissary 
trains,  176-77,  189 

Frozen  meat,  106,  257;  in  rations  for 
Spanish- American  War,  117;  shipped 
from  Australia  to  Philippines,  107 
Frozen  vegetables,  257;  cases,  for,  189; 
introduced  to  market,  134;  on  Japan’s 
commissary  trains,  176-77,  189 
Fruean,  Frank,  453 
Fruit  baskets,  673 

Fruit  factory  (an  abandoned  distribution 
center),  Somalia,  416 

Fruits,  4,  55,  149,  324;  in  AFCOMS  seal, 
314;  as  cure  for  scurvy,  57,  63;  in  display, 
522;  dried,  48,  70,  117;  familiar,  178; 
fresh,  69,  137, 149,  238,  325;  in  “Grab-n- 
Go”  sections,  465;  lack  of,  73;  Mexican, 
23-25,  33;  in  the  Philippines,  106-07;  in 
garrison  ration,  130;  in  “shiny  cans,” 
416;  sold  by  bumboats,  110;  stocked  “in 
season,”  137,  149;  in  Vietnam,  268 
Frying  pan,  63 

Fuel  supplies,  from  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  265;  scarce  for  emergency  gen- 
erators, following  hurricane,  457 
Fukoka,  |apan,  237  [Camp  Hakata  located 
nearby] 

Fukui,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop,  176- 
77,  237 

Fukushima,  japan,  commissary  tram  stop, 
177,  237 

“Full  combat  division  lost  by  misuse  of 
commissary  personnel,”  263 
Fullmore,  Charles  E.  “Chuck,”  atJSCC,  315 
Full  -service  commissaries,  269 
Full-time  shopping  for  Guard  and 
Reserves,  342,  424,  433,  473,  492,  523; 
needed  education  on  the  benefit  and 
their  savings,  492 

Full-time  students,  children  of  military 
families,  eligible  commissary  customers, 
500 

Functional  areas,  heads  of,  in  DeCATT, 

353 

Functional  review,  Air  Force,  could  result 
in  new  manpower  standards,  338-39 
Funding,  for  commissaries:  advice  on, 
414;  cuts,  323-24;  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act  (1956),  261;  dwindling,  408; 
problems  solved  by  centralization,  312; 


“shortfall,”  424,  455 

Funds:  appropriated,  73,  315-16;  DeCA 
initial  startup,  381;  non-appropriated,  73 
Funds  transfer,  electronic,  USMC  first  to 
do,  287 

Funerals,  mock,  for  salted  beef,  53 
Furniture,  left  behind  in  Iran,  297 
Future  changes  and  challenges,  522; 

foretelling  is  uncertain,  522-23 
Future  of  the  benefit,  investing  in,  386 
Futuristic  store  design,  230,  305,  413;  also 
see  store  design  aW  “Store  of  the  Future” 

G 

Gadsden  Purchase,  30 
Gagarin,  Yuri,  264 

Gaines,  Maj.  Gen.  Edmund  P.,  quoted,  19- 
20,  28 

Gaines  Dog  Food,  209 
Galang,  CPO  Ramon  M.,  437 
Gallagher,  Ship’s  Serviceman  3rd  Class 
Bridgit,  Sigonella  produce  manager,  324 
Galleys,  Navy,  21 
Gambling,  82,  88 

Gamboa,  Panama,  PCC  Commissary,  109; 

coupons  replaced  with  “cash  only,”  210 
GAO,  see  General  Accounting  Office  and 
Government  Accountability  Office 
[2004  and  after] 

Garages,  23;  transformed  into  commis- 
saries, 36;  also  see  Fort  Monroe 
Garcia,  CSM,  Victor  M.,  senior  enlisted 
advisor,  DeCA,  526 
Gardea,  MSgt.  Ramiro,  USAF 
Garden  implements/tools,  74,  85;  seeds,  85 
Garden  Service  Branch,  Supplies 
Division,  Quartermaster’s  Office,  114, 
126;  produces  vegetables  in  France,  126 
Garden  Service,  World  War  I,  113,  126;  in 
France,  114;  vegetable  production,  114, 
126 

Gardens,  post,  20,  73-74,  1 12;  attacked  by 
grasshoppers,  86 
Gardner,  Fannie,  431 

Garmisch,  Germany,  commissary,  229, 
419;  combined  commissary,  exchange, 
and  theatre,  229;  mural,  419;  renovated, 
229;  store  history,  229 
Garrison,  Rio,  431 

Garrison  food/ration,  130,  148;  inspec- 
tion of,  441 

Garrison  soldiers,  74;  their  families,  74 
Garrisons,  placing  the  Army  in,  4;  com- 
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missary  support  of,  259 

Garryowen  (song  adopted  by  7th  Cavalry), 
77  [today  sometimes  spelled  Gary  Owen 
or  Garry  Owen] 

Gasoline:  cards,  97;  prices  rising,  483; 
rationing  coupons,  144;  sold  at  co-op 
stores,  220 

Gaston,  Michael,  353 

Gates,  General  Horatio,  accepts  Bur- 
goyne’s  surrender  at  Saratoga,  13 

Gates,  to  military  installations,  466;  bottle- 
necks [backed-up  traffic]  following  9/1 1 
terrorist  attacks,  466 

Gatling,  R.  J.,  inventor  of  first  machine 
gun,  61 

Gatorade,  368 

Gatun,  Panama,  PCC  commissary,  108-09, 
209 

Gatun  Lake,  Panama,  108 

Gender-targeted  advertising,  505 

General  Accounting  Office  [aka,  2004 
and  after,  Government  Accountability 
Office],  180,  195,  212,  247,  311,  316, 
320-21,  334-35;  believe  criteria  for 
keeping  stores  open  is  unreasonable, 
267;  believes  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  discontinue  contractor-operated 
stores,  315-16;  conclusions  reached, 
316;  contradictory  statements,  247-48; 
DoD  rejected  reports,  315-16,  321, 
333-34;  draft  report  attacking  commis- 
saries, 333-34;  DoD  says  1979  report 
contains  errors  and  assumptions,  334- 
35;  justifies  commissaries  as  a fringe 
benefit,  248;  1964  report,  247-48,  267; 
1964  report  not  submitted  to  DoD, 
248;  1975  report,  315;  1980  report 
addressing  justification  for  commis- 
saries, 335;  1981  report,  316,  336;  1999 
report  links  commissaries  with  reten- 
tion, 429,  433,  458;  problems,  316;  pro- 
posal to  close  commissaries  and 
increase  military  pay,  316;  recommends 
banning  metropolitan  area  commis- 
saries, 330;  repeats  ‘remote  posts’  falla- 
cy, 247-48;  report  to  Congress  (Sept. 
1995)  on  merging  commissaries  and  ex- 
changes, studied  by  Pentagon,  451;  rep- 
resentatives give  unfavorable  testimony 
on  commissaries,  212-13;  unrealistic 
statements,  247-48;  warnings,  248,  316. 
Also  see  Government  Accountability 
Office  (2004  and  after) 


General  counsel,  DeCA  Office  of,  355; 
Wm.  Sherman,  head  of  office  quoted, 
407 

General  Mills,  instant  cake  mixes,  205 
General  officers,  Soviet,  384 
General  orders:  Number  47,  266;  Number 
122  (of  1874),  88;  also  see  Department  of 
the  Army  and  Wax  Department 
General  Purchasing  Board,  World  War  1, 
112 

General  staff,  established  by  Congress,  1 18 
General  store,  108,  130 
Generators,  electrical,  used  at  commis- 
saries for  emergency/backup,  457,  512 
Geography,  a non- factor  in  establishing 
sales  commissaries,  316 
“George,”  name  bestowed  upon  a com- 
missary ghost  in  Hawaii,  494 
George  AFB,  California,  commissary  at, 
358;  added  to  San  Diego  CDC  responsi- 
bilities, 358 

George  Washington,  USS,  first  U.S.  ballis- 
tic missile  submarine,  263 
Georgetown,  D.C.,  295 
Georgia,  state  of,  58;  commissaries  in: 
211,  314,  323,  463,  493 fn,  494;  secedes 
from  the  Union,  35;  also  see  names  of 
specific  installations  in  Georgia,  e.g.}  Fort 
Benning,  Kings  Bay  Naval  Submarine 
Base 

Georgia  Central  Distribution  Center, 

442-43 

German  aircraft,  used  by  NATO  against 
Serbs  in  Kosovo,  458 

German  Army,  23,  452;  1st  Mountain 
Division,  228,  419;  use  of  poison  gas, 
123;  Prussian  regiments,  35 
German  civilians,  working  at  Tehran 
commissar}',  297 
German  Navy,  submarines,  123 
German  sausage,  118 
German  scientists,  in  U.S.  missile  pro- 
gram 

German  soldiers,  performing  guard  duty 
on  U.S.  installations,  allowed  limited 
access  to  commissaries,  512 
Germans,  negotiate  an  Armistice,  127; 
wounded  in  Rhein-Main  car  bomb 
attacks,  341 

Germany,  228,  253,  317,  327,  346,  369; 
American  families,  commissaries,  and 
installations  in,  iii-iv,  99,  133,  183-84, 
200-01,  217,  228-29,  260,  279,  282,  301, 


306,  317,  341,  390,  402,  419,  433,  439, 
452-53,  474-75,  490-91,  508,  512-13, 
518,  524-25,  647.  686,  717,  747; 
Bremerhaven  cold-storage  facility,  453; 
Central  Meat  Processing  Plant  (CMPP), 
283,  428,  466;  democracy  after  World 
War  II,  178;  DoD  considers  shrinking 
U.S.  forces  there,  482;  early  “Flying 
Wing”  aircraft,  153;  East  and  West 
Germany  reunited,  369;  European 
Commissary  Resale  Item  Selection 
Board  (ECR1SB),  270;  Germersheim 
CDC,  443;  Landstuhl  hospital,  473;  U.S. 
military  family  members  in  Germany 
contract  meningitis,  518;  NATO  partner, 
317;  Nazis,  153;  numbers  of  commis- 
saries in,  228;  1945  surrender,  161;  reuni- 
fication, 381;  snow  in,  747;  swept-back 
“jet  age”  shopping  carts,  iii-iv,  200-01, 
260;  Wiesbaden,  99,  279;  also  see  listings 
under  Berlin;  specific  store  location  and 
military  installation  names;  and  West 
Germany 

Germersheim  Central  Distribution 
Center,  Germany,  443,  728 
Geronimo,  Chiracahua  Apache  leader,  89 
Gerrard  family,  introduces  partial  self- 
service  in  California,  1 12,  123,  131 
“Get  more  for  less,”  an  era  of  trying  to, 
423 

Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  battle  of,  54,  58, 
139 

Ghent,  Treaty  of,  29 

Ghost  stories,  commissary,  494-95;  strange 
events  with  no  explanation,  494-95;  also 
see  Clark  AFB;  Fort  Shafter;  Mallonee 
Village;  NAS  Meridian;  Moody  AFB; 
NB  Pearl  Harbor;  WNTC  San  Diego 
Ghost  town,  at  Marbo,  203-04 
Ghostbusters , movie  and  theme  song,  342 
Ghosts,  in  photographs,  58,  495;  reported; 

in  commissaries,  494-95 
GI  Bill,  327 

Giannone,  Nicholas  A.,  315 
Giant  Foods,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380; 
groups  tour  commissaries,  319;  in  a 
“profit  business,”  not  a “turnover  busi- 
ness,” 319;  willing  to  act  ascommissary 
distributors,  319 

Giants,  New  York  [baseball  team],  118 
Gibson,  Col.  George,  quartermaster  gener- 
al and  commissary  general  of  subsis- 
tence, 21,  29;  death,  21,  29,  61 


Gibson,  W.  R.,  assistant  quartermaster  gen- 
eral, 141 

Giebelstadt,  Germany,  commissary  grand 
opening,  390 

Gift  baskets,  available  through  “virtual 
commissary,”  518;  fruit  baskets,  673 
Gift  certificates,  for  commissaries,  466, 
492;  anyone  could  purchase  as  gift  for 
authorized  patrons,  510 
Gift  of  Groceries,  see  “Give  the  Gift  of 
Groceries” 

Gift  shop,  at  Bad  Nauheim,  Germanv, 
exchange,  204 

Gildersleeve,  James  P.,  member  of  Jones 
Commission,  350 
Gillen,  Ted,  at  Seneca  Depot,  266 
Gilroy,  Captain  Robert:  West  Point  gradu- 
ate, CSO  at  Fort  Riley,  hired  Donald 
Long,  227 
Ginger  ale,  119 

Ginger  cloves,  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list,  71 

Ginza  Strip,  Tokyo,  Japan:  commissary  on, 
36,  183,  188 

Girlfriends,  of  servicemen  returning  after 
World  War  1,  505 
Gist,  Leon,  346 
“Gitmo,”  see  Guantanamo  Bay 
“Give  the  Gift  of  Groceries”  program, 
466,  510-12 

Giveaways  and  prizes,  at  commissary 
grand  openings,  486;  during  commissary 
tours,  492 

“Giving  to  America,”  DeCA’s  tenth 
anniversary  theme,  508 
Giza  plateau,  pyramids  of:  depicted  in 
entrance  to  Cairo  [Egypt]  commissary, 
44 

Glacier,  USS,  refrigerated  stores  ship,  110, 
113 

Glasnost,  348 

Glass  floor,  used  at  Naples/Gricignano 
commissary,  to  view  ancient  Roman 
oven  below,  478 

Glenn,  Lt.  Col.  John,  USMC,  astronaut  and 
Senator,  first  American  to  orbit  the 
earth,  266 

Global  enterprise  data  warehouse,  484 
Globe,  depicted  in  AFCOMS  and  TSA 
seals,  314 

Gloves,  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized  sales 
list,  61;  latex,  used  for  sanitation,  182, 
261 
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Goals,  DeCA’s,  376,  502;  set  by  DeCATT, 
353 

God,  allusion  to,  226;  belief  in,  293 
Gold,  in  California,  25-26 
“Gold”  and  “Silver”  stores  in  Panama, 
109;  bill  payable  in  coins,  coupons,  and 
scrip,  109 

Gold  Coats,  TSA’s,  306;  rationale,  306 
“Gold  mine”  [a  local  base  to  its  civilian 
community],  183,  207 
Gold  Rush,  California,  25-26,  34; 

Europeans,  Chinese,  and  Central 
Americans  in,  26 

Golden  Gate  Bridge,  seen  from  Presidio 
commissary,  San  Francisco,  California, 
704 

Golden  Gate  Central  Distribution 
Center,  California,  443 
Golden  Green,  Panama,  PCC  Commis- 
sary, 109 

Golden  Knights,  Army  parachute  team, 
467 

Golden  Penguin  award,  401 
Goldfish,  in  pond  at  Augsburg  commis- 
sary, 229 

Goldman,  Sylvan,  inventor  of  folding  bas- 
ket carrier,  129,  132,  138,  145,  154-55, 
203;  added  baby  seats,  156;  Nest-Cart, 
205-06 

Goldson,  Herbert,  commissary  customer, 
170 

Goldwater,  Senator  Barry:  Air  Force 
reserve  general,  332;  “A  Bill  of  Rights 
for  Those  Who  Serve,”  332 
Golfe  Juan,  France,  238 
Goliad,  Texas,  slaughter  at,  25 
Gondola  shelving,  129,  201 
Gondola  shelving,  290 
Gondolas,  used  as  bum  boats,  110 
Gonzales,  Congressman  Henry  B.,  331 
“Good  Old  Days,”  218 
Good  prices,  84-85 
Good  timing,  by  Donald  Long,  226 
Goodfellow  AFB,  Texas,  commissary  at, 
288-89;  Heritage  Plaza,  289 
Goose  AFB,  Newfoundland,  commissary, 
240 

Gorbachev,  Mikhail,  Soviet  Premier,  348, 
385 

Gore,  Vice  President  Al,  418,  423,  452-53 
Gossip,  6,  80,  82;  also  see  Rumors  and 
Scutdebutt 

“Gouging”  servicemen,  195 


Gourley,  Maj.  Gen.  William  H.,  USA 

(Rcdred),  member  of  retiree  council,  435 

Government  Accountability  Office 
(GAO);  aka,  before  2004,  General 
Accounting  Office:  429;  draft  reports  in 
April  2005,  482;  reaffirm  that 
commissaries  were  a vital  quality  of  life 
benefit,  482;  also  see  General  Accounting 
Office 

Government  agencies:  DeCA  a leader 
among,  499;  cannot  be  run  exacdy  like 
businesses,  463 

Government  Assignment,  civilians  on,  in 
Iran,  296-97 

Government  competition,  alleged,  with 
private  enterprise,  178-79,  182-83,  194, 
246,  250,  263,  318;  also  see  Unfair  gov- 
ernment competition 

Government  employees,  80-81;  eligible 
for  commissary  benefit,  along  with  their 
families,  if  stationed  overseas,  501;  fur- 
loughed, 450;  labor  unions,  458;  over- 
seas, 73;  also  see  Civilian  employees  and 
Federal  employees;  also  see  Commissary 
personnel;  Employees,  commissary; 
position  tides,  eg.,  cashiers,  Stockers, 
warehousemen,  and  Stockers;  and  Store 
staff;  also  in  photos  throughout,  especially 
in  picture  portfolio,  274-83 

Government  Performance  and  Results 
Act  of  1995,  419,  446-47;  also  see 
“Reinvent  Government” 

Government  practices,  traditional,  fol- 
lowed by  DeCA,  427 

Government,  U.S.,  20,  59,  134,  403; 
British,  33 

Government-run  retail  operations,  194 

Governors,  68,  166 

Governors  Island  Coast  Guard  Station, 
New  York,  commissary  at,  166,  308,  343, 
347,  404-05;  NAVRESSO  assumes  con- 
trol, 308,  343;  also  see  Fort  Jay 

“Grab  ’N’  Go”  sections,  100,  484;  com- 
missaries a healthful  alternative  to  fast 
food,  464-65;  for  uniformed  customers 
in  a hurry,  465;  gaining  in  popularity, 
493;  include  sandwiches,  fruit,  snacks, 
soft  drinks,  juices,  465;  sections  popular 
and  successful,  465 

Grace,  |.  Peter,  chairman  of  the  President’s 
Select  Committee  on  Cost  Control  [ aka 
the  Grace  Commission],  319 

Grace,  Margaret,  Fort  Jackson  head  cashier 


(1967),  248 

Grace  Commission  (President’s  Commis- 
sion on  Privatization),  206,  31 1-12,  318- 
19,  344;  called  “amateurish”  by  Gen. 
Burkett,  319;  Congress  disagrees  with, 
318;  Congress  rejects,  321,  323,  340; 
HASC  Readiness  Subcommittee  cites 
mistakes  in  assumption,  fact,  and 
methodology,  319,  340;  hearings,  340; 
report  gave  no  indication  what  to  do 
about  overseas  commissaries,  319; 
report  mistakenly  said  all  commissaries 
were  “warehouse  stores,”  319;  report 
says  all  commissaries  should  be  closed  or 
privatized,  340;  testimony  labeled  “pure 
bunk,”  321;  visited  only  two  stores,  319 
Grafenwoehr,  Germany,  commissary:  Deli, 
Bakery,  and  salad  bar,  524;  new  store,  in 
DeCA/AAFES  shopping  center,  524- 
25;  would  accommodate  the  larger  troop 
presence  expected  due  to  BRAC,  524 
Graham,  Maj.  Gen.  D.  W,  USAF,  assistant 
deputy  chief  of  staff,  systems  & logis- 
tics, 271 
Grain,  20,  29 

Gramm-Rudman  Act,  311-12;  attempt  to 
end  federal  deficit  and  achieve  a bal- 
anced budget,  312;  effect  upon  federal 
programs,  312;  compromise  bill  passed, 
341 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill,  results  in 
budget  cuts,  323-24,  341;  funding  cuts 
threatened  commissary  operations,  341 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  68 
Grand  Forks  AFB,  North  Dakota:  com- 
missary, 221;  customers,  477;  new  store 
grand  opening,  477,  515;  store  director, 
477 

Grand  openings  of  commissaries,  386- 
97;  all  DeCA  stores  on  1 October  1991, 
374;  Arnold  AFS,  215;  Aviano,  395; 
Barksdale  AFB,  389;  Bergstrom  AFB, 
299;  Bolling  AFB,  379;  Brooks  AFB, 
390;  Camp  Humphreys,  Korea,  395; 
Camp  Lejeune  (Midway  Park),  386-87; 
Camp  Pendleton,  486;  Carlisle  Barracks, 
392,  486-87;  ceremonial  keys  at,  379; 
NAWC  China  Lake,  452;  a commissary 
ritual  and  community  social  event,  386; 
crowds,  387;  NSWC  Dahlgren,  Va„  415; 
NSGA  Edzell,  289,  388;  NSGA  Edzell, 
392;  Eglin  AFB,  392;  Elmendorf  AFB, 
195;  festivities,  386;  Fort  Belvoir,  339; 


Fort  Carson,  277;  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  391;  Fort  Bragg  South,  394; 
Fort  Buchanan,  509;  Fort  Meade,  391; 
Fort  Myer,  129,  145;  274-75,  379,  393; 
Fort  Riley,  133,  393,  396;  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  389;  Fort  Story,  388;  Foster 
AFB,  275,  387;  General  Dreska  attends, 
379;  Giebelstadt,  390;  Grand  Forks 
AFB,  477,  515;  Kings  Bay,  395;  Kunsan, 
394;  Lackland  AFB,  99;  Lajes 
Field/AFB,  394;  Lajunta  AFS,  379; 
Midway  Island  community  store  (at 
Quantico),  388;  Midway  Park  (at  Camp 
Lejeune),  133,  386-87;  Minot  AFB,  392; 
Mogadishu,  Somalia,  393;  MCB  New 
River,  394;  Orote,  Guam,  392;  oversized 
scissors,  used  at  Grand  Openings,  389- 
90,  392;  NAS  Patuxent  River,  374;  NAS 
Pensacola,  391;  Plattsburgh  AFB,  387; 
Port  Hueneme,  432;  prizes  and  give- 
aways, 486;  MCB  Quantico,  374,  388; 
Redstone  Arsenal,  386;  ribbon-cuttings, 
397;  NS  Rota,  Spain,  527;  NB  San 
Diego,  518-19;  Sheppard  AFB,  386; 
Taegu,  281;  Taipei,  Taiwan, 
“Commissioning  Ceremonies,”  388; 
Tehran,  297,  322;  Tokyo  [downtown], 
174,  189;  Truman  Plaza  (Berlin),  387; 
Yuma  Proving  Ground,  391;  also  see 
Grand  opening  picture  portfolio,  386-95 

Grand  Reopenings  of  commissaries, 
376,  379,  386,  486,  521;  ceremonial  keys 
at,  379,  386 

Grant,  Claudie,  430 

Grant,  Orvil  [brother  of  President  Grant], 
and  Custer’s  accusations,  80,  87 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  President,  68,  75,  80,  87; 
Union  Army  general-in-chief,  54;  at 
Appomattox,  65;  forgiving  nature  unfor- 
tunate for  Custer,  80 

Grant  Heights,  Japan,  commissary,  188, 
203,  236;  flow  of  traffic,  236;  “perfect 
neighborhood  store,”  236;  described,  236 

Grantly  Adams  Airport,  Barbados,  TFE 
at,  339 

Graphics,  430 

Grasshoppers,  74,  77,  146;  “an  army  of,” 
86-87;  also  referred  to  as  Locusts  [when 
they  show  up  as  a plague  or  an  army] 

Graves  Registration,  TSA  duty,  335 

Gray,  Elisha,  131 

Gray,  Gordon,  secretary  of  the  army,  192, 
208 
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Gray,  Robert,  acting  CSO,  Fort  Espinar, 
361;  donned  full  battle  gear  and  helped 
secure  post  perimeter,  361 
Great  American  Desert”  [the  Great 
Plains],  70 

Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company 

(A&P),  26,  35 

Great  Britain,  American  colonies,  4;  Army, 
8,  24-25,  28-29,  68;  assists  Greek  anti- 
communists, 184;  Army  regulations,  11; 
bases  in  the  Atlantic,  337;  in  Boxer 
Rebellion,  106;  British  people,  28;  fleet, 
in  Revolutionary  War,  12;  government, 
12;  soldiers,  34,  106;  U.S.  Servicemen  in, 
313;  with  United  States,  bombs  Bagh- 
dad to  force  weapons  inspection  compli- 
ance, 457;  World  War  II  partnership  with 
United  States,  439;  also  see  England  and 
United  Kingdom 

Great  Depression  [1929-1941],  128,  130, 
152-53,  178,  194,  292,  425,  441 
Great  Lakes,  21,  23,  30 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 

Center/Naval  Base,  Illinois,  292-93; 
commissary,  99,  146;  75th  anniversary,  99 
Great  Plains,  59,  68-69,  74,  80;  Air  Force 
Strategic  Training  Ranges  and  commis- 
saries on,  435;  “Black  Blizzard,”  153; 
experiments  with  rations  on,  104;  hard 
soil,  85;  plague  of  grasshoppers/locusts, 
86-87;  popularity  of  canned  tomatoes  at 
Great  Plains  posts,  114;  posts  on,  83; 
regarded  as  the  “Great  American 
Desert,”  70;  settlements,  70;  soldiers  on, 
74,  76;  also  see  Plains  Indian  Wars 
Great  War,  see  World  War  I 
Great  White  Fleet,  round-the-world  cruise 
and  “good  will  tour,”  110-11,  119-20; 
Big  Stick  policy,  119;  makeup  of,  110, 
119;  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  1 10- 
11,  119;  proved  inadequacy  of  bum 
boats,  119-20;  supply  ships  accompany, 
110,  113;  visited  by  bum  boats  in  Ceylon 
(modern  Sri  Lanka),  119 
Greece,  175;  aligned  with  the  West  and  the 
United  States,  184;  American  embassy 
in,  184-85;  American  families,  commis- 
saries, and  installations  in,  183-84,  231, 
428;  American  troops  “scattered 
throughout,”  184;  Athens  downtown 
commissary,  184-85,  231,  439;  Athens 
airport,  231;  civil  war,  185;  commissary 
in  Crete,  231,  439;  communist  insur- 


gents, 184,  188;  Hellenikon  Air  Station 
commissary,  231;  Iraklion  AS  [Crete] 
commissary,  231,  439;  lack  of  commis- 
sary training  in,  185;  sales  of  soft  drinks 
in,  325;  Stalin’s  intentions  in,  184,  188 
Greed,  of  some  civilian  merchants/ ven- 
dors, 197;  also  see  Sutlers 
Greek  army,  185;  American  detachments 
aiding,  185 
Green,  Joseph,  403 

Greene,  Commander  Judd,  first  NSSO 
director,  253,  259 
Greene,  Herb,  430 

Greene,  Maj.  Gen.  Nathaniel,  quartermas- 
ter general,  1 4 

Greenham  Common,  see  RAF  Greenham 
Common 

Greenland,  bases  in,  231,  293;  Thule,  293; 

troop-issue  facilities  in,  399 
Greenridge,  Alice,  passenger  in  car  driven 
by  Celia  Cockburn,  allowed  to  go  free  by 
PDF,  361 

Greens,  fresh,  325 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  474 
Greenwald,  Murry  H.,  246,  266 
Greer,  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  U.,  management 
director.  Office  of  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
318,  336 

Greeting  cards,  327 
Greiman,  Maj.  Don,  USAF,  353 
Grenada,  invasion  of,  304-05,  338-39,  416; 
EOC  and  TFE  on  Barbados,  338,  416; 
TFE  on  Grenada,  339;  Joint  Detention 
Center  in,  305;  Operation  Urgent  Fury, 
305 

Grenier,  New  Hampshire,  259 
Gricignano  Naval  Support  Area,  near 
Naples,  Italy,  commissary  at,  477-78 
Gridley,  Captain  Charles,  1 1 7 
Griess,  Lt.  Col.  Wayne,  353 
Griffiss  AFB,  New  York,  commissary  at: 
customer  savings,  333 
Grinders  (meat),  222 
Grocer’s  catalogue,  71 
Groceries,  23,  46,  112;  in  France,  232; 
home  delivery  of,  218-19;  paying  for, 
507;  sale  of,  353 

Grocers,  131;  accusations  that  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  used  as  grocers,  20;  civilian 
grocers  in  Great  Depression,  152;  civil- 
ian grocers  after  World  War  II,  203; 
delivering  milk  on  post,  1 44;  home  deliv- 
ery, 218-19;  also  see  Civilian  grocers  and 


grocery  stores;  Corner  grocers;  Grocers, 
neighborhood;  and  Supermarkets 
Grocery  bags,  95,  266;  also  see  Baggers  and 
similar  listings 

Grocery  business:  basic  knowledge  of  it  is 
no  longer  sufficient,  526 
Grocery  business,  civilian,  374;  commis- 
saries a reflection  of,  526;  more  dynamic 
than  ever,  526;  also  see  Grocery  Industry 
Grocery  carts:  electric-powered  riding 
carts,  476;  getting  larger,  180;  makeshift, 
173;  oversized,  476;  races  with,  during 
Commissary  Awareness  Month,  510; 
swept-back  “jet  age”  model,  201,  260; 
also  see  Shopping  carts  and  Folding  basket 
carriers 

Grocery  chains,  112;  DeCA  a leader 
among,  499;  industry,  198;  also  see  specif- 
ic chain  names 

Grocery  departments:  in  Air  Force  and 
Army  stores,  252;  awards  for,  437;  in 
Navy  stores,  269,  378 

Grocery  industry,  312,  486-87;  associa- 
tions, 403;  DeCA  has  influential  allies 
and  powerful  partnerships  in,  522;  dona- 
tions for  Scholarships  for  Military 
Children,  507;  experience  trouble  with 
DeCA  bill  paying  system,  362;  improved 
response  to  store  orders,  484;  pay  DeCA 
with  credit  cards,  450;  representatives  of, 
251;  also  see  American  Logistics 
Association  and  Defense  Supply 
Association 

Grocery  list,  customer’s,  handed  to  clerk, 
144 

Grocery  managers,  475,  482 
Grocery  products,  U.S.,  471 
Grocery  profession,  with  standards, 
ethics,  technologies,  terminologies,  131; 
becoming  “big  business,”  131 
Grocery  sales  stores,  early  military,  3,  8 
Grocery  savings,  ree  multiple  listings  under 
Savings 

Grocery  sections,  in  exchanges,  134;  in 
combined  commissary-exchanges,  273 
Grocery  store,  “typical,”  224 
Grocery  stores,  civilian,  89,  199,  250; 
“Mom  & Pop,”  40;  women  employed  in, 
203;  neighborhood,  182;  also  see 
Supermarkets 

Grocery  stores,  history  of,  380 
Grocery  trade  magazines,  131;  also  see  The 
Cooperator;  Exchange  and  Commissary  News; 


Military  Market;  Military  Retailer, 
Progressive  Grocer;  and  Supermarket  News 
Grog,  49,  52,  61 

Gross  margins,  concept  introduced  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Beale,  451;  indicated  DeCA 
was  more  efficient  than  civilian-sector 
stores,  451 

Ground  coffee,  in  ration,  113,  151 
“Ground  crew  ensemble,”  event  at  Prime 
FARE  Rodeo,  380 
Ground  meat,  contaminated,  105 
Ground  Operations,  in  Desert  Storm,  369 
Ground  troops,  see  American  ground  forces 
Groundbreaking  ceremonies,  326,  381; 
DeCA’s  first,  442;  DeCA  headquarters 
addition,  458 
Guadalcanal,  238 fn 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Treaty  of  [1848],  25, 
34 

Guam:  American  families,  commissaries, 
and  installations  on,  106,  164,  183,  1 86- 
88,  236,  239,  392,  410,  442,  444,  456, 
497;  Army  personnel  on,  239;  Central 
Distribution  Center,  damaged  by 
Typhoon  Pongsona,  511;  Congressional 
delegate  from,  470;  Navy  exchange,  188; 
Supertyphoon  Paka,  456;  Typhoon 
Omar,  444;  Typhoon  Pongsona,  damage 
to  commissary  and  to  homes  of  cus- 
tomers and  employees,  511;  warehouse, 
239;  also  see  Andersen  AFB  commissary; 
Agana  commissary;  Guam,  Naval 
Station;  Marbo  [Marinas-Bonin  Islands 
command];  Naval  Supply  Depot  com- 
missary (Agana);  and  Orote  commissary 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Naval  Station,  Cuba, 
Marine  Corps  and  Navy  base,  aka 
“Gitmo,”  228,  235;  U.S.  presence  began 
in  1898,  228;  barbed  wire,  fence,  and 
gate,  228;  commissary  at,  228,  235;  in 
1991  commissary  became  NEXMART 
run  by  NEXCOM  but  supplied  by 
DeCA,  228,  235;  commissary  called 
“The  Big  Pantry,”  228,  235;  commissary 
helped  maintain  morale  and  quality  of 
life,  235;  counter-drug  operations,  235; 
Cubans  commuting  to/working  at  store, 
228,  235;  DeCA  support  of  NEX- 
MART, 499;  dependents  coming  on 
base,  228;  detainee  center  for  suspected 
terrorists,  235;  evacuation  during  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis  (1962),  235;  meat  depart- 
ment, 235;  mess  hall,  clubs,  and  cafete- 
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1991:  WINTER  HARBOR,  Maine.  A commissary  was 
initially  approved  for  Naval  Security  Group  Winter  Harbor  in  1968. 
The  store,  shown  here  in  1991,  was  built  for  other,  undetermined 
purposes  in  1953;  the  “Widow’s  Walk”  on  the  roof  is  a common 
feature  of  homes  in  Maine.  The  store  was  small-only  3,550  square 
feet,  with  3,865  line  items  and  two  registers— but  it  served  the 
needs  of  the  small  community  until  the  station  closed  in  2002. 

DeCA  Historical  File 


rias,  all  supported  by  commissary,  228; 
patrons,  235;  supported  embassies  at 
Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Port-au-Prince 
(Haiti),  228;  shoppers,  235;  store  staff, 
228;  strategic  logistics  base  for  Adantic 
Fleet  and  counter-drug  operations,  235 
Guard,  see  National  Guard 
Gulf  Coast,  U.S.,  hit  in  2005  by  Hurricane 
Katrina,  475,  496-97,  499,  517 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident,  267-68,  293 
Gulf  War,  366-70,  385,  416,  722;  also  see 
Operation  Desert  Shield,  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  and  Iraq 
Gulfport  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Center  [NCBC  Gulfport],  Mississippi: 
base  kept  open  after  Hurricane  Katrina, 
499;  base  public  works  department,  518; 
damage  from  Hurricane  Katrina,  521; 
Navy  engineers  assist,  518 
Gulfport  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Center  [NCBC  Gulfport],  Mississippi, 
commissary  at,  295,  475,  521;  commis- 
sary warehouse,  295;  difficulties  in  build- 
ing temporary  “supermarket”  store  in  a 
recreation  building,  518;  grand  reopen- 
ing 7'/z  months  after  Hurricane  Katrina 
had  hit,  521;  old  store  replaced  in  2000, 
295;  ribbon  cutting  for  remodeled  store, 
521;  Seabees  at,  295;  store  staff  mem- 
bers, 518;  store  sustained  major  damage 
from  Hurricane  Katrina,  295,  475,  496- 
97,  517-18;  store  repaired  and  reopened 


eight  months  after  hurricane,  497,  517- 
18,  520-21;  temporary  store  had  opened 
in  base  recreation  center,  475,  495,  497, 
499,  517-18 

Gum,  sold  in  commissaries,  291;  also  see 
Chewing  gum 

“Gunsmoke,”  long-running  television 
program,  654 

Gunter  AFB,  Alabama:  commissary,  com- 
missary officer,  and  store  manager,  449 

Gymnasiums  [gyms]  on  military  installa- 
tions, 1 83,  228 

H 

Habits  and  traditions,  134 

Hadnot  Point  store,  Camp  Lejeune, 
North  Carolina,  196,  202,  211,  224; 
NCO  wives’  club  babysitting  service  at, 
211;  in-store  nursery,  224 

Hahn  AB,  Germany,  commissary  at,  168, 
306;  Wee-Serv  at,  306 

Haines,  Alaska,  154 

Hair  brushes,  on  sutlers’  authorized  sales 
list,  62 

Haiti,  U.S.  military  intervention,  123; 
multinational  force  for  Operation 
“Uphold  Democracy,”  447;  TFE  estab- 
lished in,  408-09;  U.S.  Embassy  at  Port- 
au-Prince  supported  by  Guantanamo 
Bay  commissary,  228 

Hale,  I.t.,  Joe,  OIC  at  Saigon  commissary, 
256 


Halibut,  smoked,  on  first  official  commis- 
sary stock  list,  71;  fresh,  in  Alaska,  292 

Halijian,  Peter  Paul,  149 

Hall,  Charles  Martin,  119;  Hall’s  Wear- Ever 
Pots,  1 1 9 

Hall,  Dwight  S.,  director  of  manpower  and 
personnel  for  AFCOMS  and  DeCA,  353 

Halloween  [Hallowe’en],  222;  commis- 
saries at  one  time  could  not  carry  items 
for,  290 

Ham,  14,  70;  obtained  in  bulk,  211;  in 
Spam,  134,  154;  sugar  cured  (on  first 
official  commissary  stock  list),  71; 
whole,  144 

Hamburger,  fast-moving,  popular  item, 
224;  patties,  428 

Hamilton  AFB,  California  Pater  known  as 
Hamilton  Housing],  commissary  at,  220 

Hammer  awards,  421,  423,  452-3 

Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  naval  operat- 
ing base,  62,  110-11,  127;  commandant, 
218;  commissary  at,  113,  218;  commis- 
sary price  list,  127;  home  delivery  service 
strictly  on-base,  218;  “local  purchase” 
produce  test  in,  518 

Hamre,  Dr.  John  J.,  comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  419,  423,  452- 
53 

Hanau,  Germany/West  Germany,  aka 
Wolfgang  Kaserne;  commissary,  317, 
686;  commissary  annex  at  Fliegerhorst, 
317;  new  store,  490-91;  retail  floor,  490- 


91;  store  director,  490;  ten  thousand  gro- 
cery items  on  sale,  490 
Hancock  Field,  New  York,  commissary 
at,  469 

Hand  baskets,  for  groceries,  112,  132, 
138-40,  152,  155;  metal/wire,  pictured, 
129,  133,  144;  plastic,  171,  269;  wicker 
218;  woven,  218;  also  see  Basket  counter; 
Basket  shelf;  Basket  slide;  Basket  track; 
Counter;  Folding  basket  carriers;  Slide; 
and  Track 

“Handicapped”  individuals,  474 
Handkerchiefs,  pocket,  on  sutlers’  1862 
authorized  sales  list,  62 
Handling,  costs  of  and  charges  for,  425 
Hangar  2,  Bolling  Field/ AFB,  288 
Hangar  8,  March  Field:  mess  hall,  226 
Hangars,  obsolete:  transformed  into  com- 
missaries, 36,  39, 145, 193, 220,  271, 288- 
89;  warehouses  inside,  288 
Hangovers,  52 

Hannam,  South  Korea,  commissary,  see 
Hannam  Village 

Hannam  Village,  South  Korea:  Army 
housing  area,  commissary  228,  422 

Harassment  of  commissary  customers, 

197 

Harbord  Barracks,  Orleans,  France,  com- 
missary at,  232 

Hard  bread,  51,  54,  75,  91,  121 
Hard  goods,  in  PCC  stores,  108;  in  Post 
Exchanges,  73 
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Hard  liquor,  see  Alcohol;  Liquor;  and 
Whiskey 

Hard  Tack,  see  Hardtack 
Harden  Subcommittee  \aka  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee], 195,  212-13;  contentious  hearings, 
195-96;  erroneous  assumptions,  196;  tes- 
timony by  GAO,  212-13 
Harden,  Rep.  Cecil  M.,  195,  212 
Hardtack,  21,  47,  51-53,  57,  62-63,  76,  87, 
121;  came  in  “cracker  boxes,”  52;  with 
coffee,  53;  description,  52-53;  fried  in 
grease,  53;  how  to  eat,  52-53;  infested,  53; 
in  Iron  Rations,  62;  in  marching  ration, 
68,  75,  84;  mold  on,  53,  76,  90;  soldiers’ 
opinions  of,  75;  packaged  in  1863  but 
issued  in  1890,  76,  90;  “pulverized,”  75; 
with  soup,  53;  toasted,  53;  weevils  in,  53 
Hardware  problems,  with  computers,  305 
Hardy,  Phyllis,  quality-assurance  evaluator. 
World  Class  Customer  Service  Award, 
418 

Harlow,  Rear  Adm.  David,  commander. 
Naval  Personnel  Command,  and  deputy 
chief  of  staff  of  naval  personnel,  320 
Harper,  CMSgt.  Benny,  USAF,  293,  378 

Harper’s  Weekly  Magazine,  52 
Harris,  Diane,  431 

Harris,  Gordon,  commissary  officer  at 
Gunter  AFB,  449 
Harris,  Thomas,  17 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  334 
Harrison  Village,  Indiana  [formerly  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison],  commissary:  45, 
424 fh;  commissary  grand  opening,  391 
Harris-Teeter,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
Harrogate,  see  RAF  Harrogate 
Hartford,  George  Huntington,  26 
Hartline,  MSgt.  D.  H„  USMC,  MCB 
Quantico,  Va.,  commissary,  242 
Harding,  TSgt.  John,  USAF,  experienced 
Mount  Pinatubo  eruption  while  at  Clark 
AB,  364-65 
Harvesting,  31-32 
Harwell,  George  L.,  159 
Hash  (with  beef),  113 
Hassaballa,  Gamal,  warehouse  supervisor, 
Cairo,  commissary,  Egypt,  44 
Hasty,  Wynn,  353 

Hatch,  Maj.  Gen.  H.  A.,  USMC,  Marine 
Corps  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  installa- 
tions and  logistics,  335;  approved  cre- 
ation of  East  Coast  complex,  336 


“Haugen  tomato  festival,”  202 
Hauntings,  tales  of,  in  commissaries,  494- 

05 

Haupt,  Herman,  built  and  ran  railroads  for 
Union  during  Civil  War,  56 
Havana,  Cuba,  harbor,  104,  117 
Haversack  Ration,  adopted  as  official,  76, 
91 

Hawaii,  bases  in,  206,  410;  commissaries 
in,  106,  153,  205,  216-17,  233,  258,  261, 
267,  270,  290,  307,  338,  453,  494-95;  also 
see  names  of  specific  military  installa- 
tions in  Hawaii,  e.g.,  Pearl  Harbor  Naval 
Base  and  Schofield  Barracks 
Hawkins,  [first  name  unknown],  commis- 
sary officer,  127 

Hawkins,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  P.,  commissary  gen- 
eral of  subsistence,  90-91;  possibly  in 
photograph,  127 

Hawkins,  Joseph,  patented  carbonation, 
27 

Hawkins,  Mike,  293 

Hay  Associates,  consultants,  315;  aka  Hay 

6 Associates,  and  the  Hay  Group 
Hayes,  Brig.  Gen.  James  S.,  LISA,  com- 
mander of  TSA,  302-03,  320,  340,  346, 
379,  390;  at  JSCC,  315;  shelf  stocking  is 
a priority,  342;  testifies  to  House  Armed 
Services  Readiness  Subcommittee’s 
MWR  panel,  343;  views  on  centraliza- 
tion, 312-13 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  19th  president  of 
the  United  States,  Union  general  and 
regimental  colonel  of  the  23rd  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  55;  banned  sales  of 
liquor,  88;  commanded  regiment  of 
which  William  McKinley  was  a member, 
55;  petitioned  by  enlisted  men  regarding 
alcohol,  82,  87 
Haylofts,  23 

Hazardous  duty  pay,  see  Committee  on 
Incentive,  Hazardous  Duty,  and  Special 
Pay 

HBA,  see  Health  and  Beauty  Aids 
HBC  see  Health  and  Beauty  Aids 
“Head  Bagger,”  see  Alkire,  Maj.  Gen.  M. 
Gary 

Headache  powders,  not  sold  in  commis- 
saries, 137 

Headaches,  severe,  caused  by  cash  regis- 
ters, 469 

“Headline-seeking  attacks”  on  commis- 
saries, 263 


Headquarters,  commissary  agencies: 
buildings  and  locations,  services’  com- 
missary agencies,  286,  300-01,  303,  306- 
09,  330,  346,  363,  366;  DeCA,  374-77, 
399;  centralized,  271;  DeCA,  412,  473; 
downsizing,  399;  staffs,  430;  operations 
reviewed,  463;  strong  headquarters 
organization,  286;  also  see  names  of  spe- 
cific organizations 

Health,  76;  hazards  to,  98;  of  consumers 
and  customers,  267 

Health,  welfare,  and  morale  of  military 
families,  commissaries  contributing  to, 
228 

Health  and  Beauty  Aids  (HBA),  aka 
Health  and  Beauty  Care  (HBC),  5,  253, 
259,  325,  328,  401;  carried  by  civilian 
supermarkets,  291;  first  sold  by  Air 
Force  commissaries,  270;  numbers  of 
HBA/HBC  items  increased  in  all  servic- 
es’ commissaries,  291;  types  of  items 
included  in  category,  291;  sold  in  Air 
Force,  Army,  and  Navy  commissaries, 
137,  253,  not  sold  in  Navy  stores,  272 
Health  and  hygiene  products,  provided 
in  Hurricane  Andrew  emergency  at 
Homestead  AFB,  Florida,  401;  provided 
in  Somalia,  416 

Health  and  personal-care  items,  sold  in 
“deployment  centers,”  511 
Health  of  military  personnel,  325-26 
Health  standards,  98,  182 
Health  warning,  on  packs  of  cigarettes, 
195 

Healthful  foods,  see  “Healthy”  foods 
“Healthy”  [healthful],  “Healthy  Lifestyle,” 
and  “Healthy  Heart”  foods  and  food 
sections,  52,  489,  502,  740;  available  at 
commissaries,  493;  slogan,  “It’s  your 
choice,  make  it  healthy,”  489,  522 
Heard,  Staff  Sgt.  William,  USAF,  John 
Connally  AFB,  246 

Hearings,  Congressional,  on  commis- 
saries: cause  consternation  and  “tur- 
moil” among  enlisted  people,  321;  on 
Grace  Commission  findings,  340 
Hearsay,  80;  also  see  Gossip;  Rumors;  and 
Scuttlebutt 

Hearty  chill  goods,  airlifted  to  Iran,  296 
Heating,  Ventilation,  and  Air  Conditioning 
(HVAC),  305,  483 

Heidelberg,  Germany,  commissary:  bag- 
ger at,  717;  built  inside  old  railroad  sta- 


tion, 229;  deputy  commissary  officer, 
474;  even-odd  shopping  days,  229;  fold- 
ing basket  carriers,  178;  home  delivery 
discontinued,  229;  limited  budget,  229; 
“model  commissary,”  184,  201,  206; 
overcrowded,  not  large  enough  for  cus- 
tomer load,  229;  meat  department,  228; 
mentioned,  260;  spouses,  178;  swept- 
back  “jet  age”  shopping  cart,  200-01 
Heinz,  H.  J.,  35 

Helicopter  operations,  288;  emergency 
helipad  at  NS  A New  Orleans  commis- 
sary, 497 

Hellenikon  Air  Station,  Greece,  commis- 
sary, 231 

Helmet,  on  TSA  symbol,  314 
Hennes,  Capt.  — , executive  officer,  NB 
Coronado,  California,  752 
Henry,  Dick,  at  Fort  Riley  commissary,  310 
Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony,  depict- 
ed in  Garmisch  store’s  mural,  419 
Heraldry,  U.S.  Army  Institute  of,  314,  398- 
99 

Heritage,  commissaries’  and  DeCA’s,  376; 

also  see  Commissary  history 
Heritage  Foundation,  319;  report  sup- 
porting Grace  Commission’s  conclu- 
sions, 319 

Herlihy,  Capt.  J.  L.,  U.S.  Navy  Supply 
Corps,  208;  promoted  to  Rear  Admiral, 
209 

Herlong,  California,  479 
Hermetically  sealed,  76 
Herring,  on  1867  stock  list,  70;  smoked, 
on  first  official  commissary  stock  list,  71 
Hershey,  Milton:  makes  Hershey’s  Bar,  91 
Hershfield,  Leonard,  invented  Tootsie 
Roll,  91 

Herubin,  Gary,  430 
Hezbollah,  453 

Hickam  Field/ AFB,  Hawaii:  attacked  by 
Japanese,  156;  commissary  at,  233;  land- 
ing field  for  Fort  Kamehameha,  233 
Hickey,  Lt.  Col.  T.  R.  J.,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  176-77 

“Hidden  benefits,”  206,  242 
Hidden  costs,  of  new  agency  (DeCA) 
362,  418;  increasing,  of  self-supporting 
commissaries,  294-95;  interservice  sup- 
port agreements  (ISSAs),  308,  343;  of 
labor,  cleanup,  and  waste  disposal,  324; 
surprised  Congress  and  DoD,  362 
Hieroglyphics,  44 
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High  cost  of  living,  196 
High  frequency  noise,  from  cash  regis- 
ters, 469 

High  prices,  199;  of  civilian  merchants, 
136;  of  sutlers,  5-6,  8,  49,  53-54,  67,  84; 
in  urban  areas,  191 

High  Wycomb  Air  Station,  see  RAF  High 
Wycomb  Air  Station 
High-demand  items,  263 
Higher  costs  for  commissary  patrons, 

246 

High-ranking  officer  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  area,  202 

Highsmith,  Richard  J.,  meat  cutter  at  Fort 
Campbell,  314 

High-volume  commissaries,  in  CONUS: 
compared  with  civilian  stores,  418 
“High-water  mark,”  numerical,  of  com- 
missaries, 217 

Hijacked  aircraft,  403 fn,  435;  also  see 
September  1 1,  2001,  events  of 
Hill,  Maj.  Gen.  W.  P.  T.,  USMC 
Quartermaster,  195 

“Hill,  The”  [Capitol  Hill  in  Washington], 
see  Congress 

Hill  AFB,  Utah,  commissary,  96;  descrip- 
tion of,  262;  enclosed  porch,  262; 
awnings,  262;  front  porches,  262 
Hinckley,  John  ]r.,  336 
“Hinds  and  fores”  (hindquarters  and 
forequarters),  222 

Hines,  Nancy,  commissary  customer,  302 
Hinged  baskets,  132 
Hired  labor,  108;  also  see  Civilian 
Employees;  Foreign  nationals;  and  Local 
nationals 

Hires,  C.  H.,  made  root  beer,  87 
Hiring,  fair  standards  in,  at  DeCA,  489 
Hirosaki,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop, 
177 

Hiroshima,  ]apan,  161 
Hispanic  Americans,  numbers  increasing 
on  DeCA  workforce,  489 
Hispanic  Heritage  Month,  686 
Historians,  219,  494 

Historical  guidelines,  522;  precedents, 
298;  trends,  522 

History  of  commissaries:  see  Commis- 
sary history 

“History  of  exceptional  accomplish- 
ments” at  DeCA,  473 
History  of  food,  33;  inaccurate  interpreta- 
tions of,  191,  206;  lessons  of,  197;  mili- 


tary, 10-14,  27-29,  31-33,  65,  86-87,  89- 
90,  117-18,  122-23,  126-27,  151,  159, 
161,  204-06,  259,  268,  270-71,  328,  384, 
457,  and  throughout;  of  North  America, 
512;  political,  126,  268;  provides  guide- 
lines, not  prophecies,  522-23;  recorded, 
494;  retail,  265;  social,  126,  151;  super- 
market, 259,  272;  supply  ‘pipeline’  in, 
368,  U.S.,12, 16,  27,  35,  266-70,  336,  341, 
379,  449,  515,  518-19,  and  throughout; 
world  history,  16,  29,  122,  126;  for  more 
details,  see  United  States,  history  of,  and 
Commissary  history 

History  of  military  commissaries,  and 

the  commissary  benefit,  see  Commissary 
history 

Hitching  posts  & rings,  23 
HIV  virus,  338 
HMS  Erebus,  33 
HMS  Terror,  33 
Hoarding,  8 
Hoca,  |ohn,  428 

Hodgdon,  Samuel,  Quartermaster 
General,  17 

Hodge,  Spc.  Lashunder,  USA,  member  of 
Jones  Commission,  350 
Hodges,  Hugh  M.,  on  JSCC,  315 
Hoffman,  North  Carolina,  home  to  Camp 
Machall,  145 

Hofheinz,  Erika,  Heidelberg  Meat  Market 
employee,  228 
“Hog  Ranches,”  82,  88 
Hokkaido,  one  of  Japan’s  four  “home 
islands,”  177 

Holabird,  Quartermaster  Motor  Repair 
Depot,  Maryland,  145;  also  see  Fort 
Holabird 

Holbrook,  Capt.  Lucius,  5th  Cavalry,  121 
Holbrook-Dunn  field  oven,  field  testing 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  by  Cooks  and  Bakers 
school,  121 

Holidays:  commissaries  could  not  carry 
sales  items  for,  290;  Thanksgiving  meal 
in  the  field  after  World  War  I,  1 14 
Holland,  Leo,  meat  cutter  at  Seneca 
Depot,  278 

Holloman  AFB,  New  Mexico:  commis- 
sary, 171,  331;  produce  section,  331 
Hollywood,  California,  216-17,  269 
Holocaust,  59;  Holocaust  Remembrance 
program,  DeCA,  489 

Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  Navy  store,  combi- 
nation commissary-exchange,  273 


Holy  Roman  Emperor,  depicted  in 
Garmisch  store’s  mural,  419 
Home,  loss  of,  131 
Home  computers,  429 
Home  delivery,  132,  138,  144,  180-81, 
218-19;  common  at  civilian  and  military 
stores,  218-19;  contract  service  at 
Bitburg  AB,  Germany,  378;  convenience 
items,  219;  at  NB  Coronado,  California, 
218;  customer  to  inspect  and  sign  upon 
receipt,  218;  at  Dahlgren,  222;  daily 
standing  orders,  149;  and  DeCA 
Website,  523;  diminishing  demand  for, 
219;  discontinued,  219,  250;  doors  left 
unlocked  at  home,  218;  expensive,  219; 
at  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  219;  at 
Fort  Benning,  219;  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
218;  at  Fort  Monroe,  218;  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  218;  at  Fort  Sill,  219;  at 
Hampton  Roads,  218;  using  horses,  219; 
became  impractical,  219;  Internet-based, 
219,  523;  items  limited,  218-19;  labor 
intensive,  219;  at  Langley  Field,  218-19; 
limited  in  scope,  219;  at  Newport,  218; 
perishables,  219;  personnel  costs,  219;  at 
Redstone  Arsenal,  219;  at  NB  San  Diego 
(32nd  Street  Naval  Station),  218;  at 
Schofield  Barracks,  219;  trucks,  218; 
vans,  219,  222;  vehicle  costs,  219;  weekly 
standing  orders,  219;  at  West  Point,  218 
Home  islands,  Japan:  anticipated  invasion 
of,  227 

Home  Meal  Replacement,  513 
Home  office  concept,  273 
Homeland  defense  force,  Japan,  234 
Homer,  classical  Greek  poet,  alluded  to, 
226 

Homes,  always  popular  places  to  smoke 
cigarettes,  505 

Homestead  AFB/AFRB,  Florida:  base 
commander,  400;  cashiers,  249;  commis- 
sary, 221,  225,  249,  400-01;  civilians  in 
area,  400;  cleanup  and  salvage  operation, 
400-01;  customer  attire,  223;  “express 
lanes,”  225;  first  Air  Force  store  to  use 
scanning  at  checkout,  337; 
Guard/Reserve  Base,  401;  Hurricane 
Andrew,  severely  damaged  by,  221,  400- 
01,  443;  inadequate  and  antiquated,  221; 
other  hurricanes,  221, 400;  percentage  of 
employees  who  were  military,  249;  possi- 
ble Guard/Reserve  store,  401;  posted 
rules,  225;  warehouse,  401 


Hominy,  in  ration,  49,  61 
Homogenized  milk,  163 
Honshu,  one  of  Japan’s  four  home  islands, 
177,  206 

Hood,  Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  M.,  at  Fort 
Myer  1943  grand  opening,  129 
Hoogendam,  R.,  civilian  with  USMC,  242 
Hook,  Charles  R.,  Chairman,  Advisory 
Commission  on  Service  Pay,  190,  205, 
210;  later  (1954),  appointed  by  2nd 
Hoover  Commission  as  chairman  for  a 
committee  to  coordinate  Defense 
Department  studies 

Hook  Commission,  aka  Advisory 
Commission  on  Service  Pay,  190,  192, 
194,  205,  210;  formed  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Forrestal,  205;  major  review  of 
all  types  of  military  pay  and  compensa- 
tion, 190;  report,  190,  205;  testified  to 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  206 
Hooker,  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph,  49,  57; 
accountability  system,  63;  commands 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  57,  63;  fighting 
corruption,  57,  63-64;  fighting  General 
Lee,  58,  63;  kept  army  intact  and  well- 
fed  before  Gettysburg,  58 
Hooks  and  rails,  for  hanging  carcass  meat, 
276,  278,  325 

Hoover,  Herbert,  31st  president  of  the 
United  States,  head  of  Food 
Administration  during  World  War  I,  114, 
114,  126;  headed  postwar  commission 
studying  military  commissaries,  ‘Hoover 
commission,’  189,  194,  242;  Lewis  L. 
Strauss  was  personal  friend  and  secre- 
tary, 194 

Hoover  Commission  (first)  [officially, 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government], 
189,  194,  242,  245,  248,  254;  proposes 
four  major  changes,  245;  proposes 
reduction  in  commissaries  number  and 
scope,  242;  also  see  Hoover,  Herbert,  and 
Keport  on  Business  Enterprises 
Hoover  Commission  (second):  Air  Force 
opposes  recommendations,  due  to  their 
“adverse  effect  on  morale  of  the  armed 
forces,”  261;  centralized  management 
recommended,  245;  claims  of  waste  and 
inefficiency,  245;  contracting  out,  260; 
findings  rejected  by  Defense 
Department,  261;  report,  261 
“Hooverizing”  [voluntary  rationing],  114 
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Hope,  Bob,  celebrity  endorsement  by,  504 
Hopewell,  Virginia,  232,  412;  location  of 
DeCA’s  merged  Eastern  and  Midwest 
Region  offices,  on  Fort  Lee,  497,  517 
Hopper,  Cordell,  398-99 
Hopwood,  Vice  Adm.  Herbert  G.,  has 
wrong  impression  of  commissary  histo- 
ry, 209 

Horan,  Sandy,  Commissary  Officer  at 
MCB  Camp  Pendleton,  California, 
receives  Best  Merchandising  Award,  437 
Hormel  company,  markets  Spam,  134, 
154;  gets  “presidential  pardon,”  134,  268 
Horn  & Hardart  automat,  New  York 
City,  179,  203 

Horn  of  Plenty  awards,  given  by  Air 
Force  Association,  437 
Horner,  trooper  Jacob,  7th  Cavalry,  67,  75 
Horse-drawn  carts,  made  deliveries  hard- 
er and  more  expensive,  218 
Horseradish,  canned,  35 
Horses,  need  to  be  groomed  and  fed,  218; 

not  used  at  Prime  FARE  Rodeo,  304 
Hosiery,  sold  in  civilian  grocery  chain,  259 
Hospital  ships:  during  Iraqi  conflict, 
DeCA’s  support  requested  for:  466,  470 
Hospitalization  benefit,  242 
Hospitalized  veterans,  eligible  for  com- 
missary benefit,  501 

Hospitals,  70,  206;  commissaries  at,  113; 
commissaries  supply  food  to,  259,  368; 
also  see  Fitzsimons  AMC;  Walter  Reed 
AMC 

Host  nations,  225;  reassured  by  military 
families’  presence,  471 
Hostages,  American,  in  Iran,  297,  335; 

thirteen  released  earlier  than  others,  335 
Hostile  studies,  363 

Hot  dog  and  hamburger  buns,  for  home 
delivery,  219 
Hot  dogs,  1 18 

Hot  food/meals,  for  soldiers  in  the  field, 
54,  155,  257;  given  to  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  after  Hurricane  Andrew 
destruction,  401;  given  to  troops  in 
Vietnam,  257,  268 

Hotels,  catering  to  American  military,  98 
Hours  of  operation,  of  civilian  stores, 
134;  of  commissaries,  112,  130,  137, 
181,  250,  257,  301,  323-24,  418,  493; 
extended,  489;  of  commissary  annexes, 
branches,  and  “neighborhood”  stores, 
480;  convenient,  301;  extended  at  annex- 


es, mini-corns,  and  dairy  stops,  230,  484; 
study  of,  328;  trimmed,  324 
Housatonic,  USS,  ship  sunk  by 
Confederate  submarine  Hunley,  64 

House  Appropriations  Committee,  195, 
209,  212 

House  Armed  Services  Committee 

[HASC],  421,  444,  447;  calls  commis- 
saries “an  important  non-pay  compensa- 
tion benefit,”  447;  directs  TSA  to  con- 
duct price  comparison  survey,  316,  340; 
hearings,  testimony  to,  298,  321;  gives 
DeCA  a vote  of  confidence,  414;  probe 
of  “tax-free  purchases”  at  commissaries 
and  exchanges,  190,  207;  recommends 
stateside  commissaries  be  privatized, 
323;  sets  conditions  for  store  closure  and 
surcharge  expenditures,  447;  Special 
Oversight  Panel  opposes  DoD  pilot  pro- 
gram contracting  out  Army  and  USMC 
commissaries,  507;  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Retail  Activities  ( aka  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Exchanges  and 
Commissaries),  190-91;  testimony  by 
Hook  Commission,  206 
House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation 
Subcommittee,  436 

House  Armed  Services  Committee, 

Military  Personnel  Subcommittee,  517 
House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Non-Appropriated  Funds  panel,  436 
House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Readiness  Subcommittee,  319,  342-43, 
351,  375,  378,  380,  436,  446;  Grace 
Commission  report  hearings,  319;  mis- 
takes cited  in  assumption,  fact,  and 
methodology,  319;  decides  no  further 
studies  are  needed  on  commissary  con- 
solidation, 342-43;  Jones  Commission 
Report,  351;  panel  on  non-appropriated 
funds,  436;  testimony  from  service  com- 
missary agency  commanders,  380 
House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Special  Oversight  Panel  on  Morale, 
Welfare  and  Recreation,  455-56,  470,  509 
House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Recruiting  and 
Retention  of  Military  Personnel,  248, 
272;  acknowledges  relation  between  com- 
missaries and  retention,  248;  urged  a reor- 
ganization of  commissary  system,  248 
House  Armed  Services  Committee, 


Special  Subcommittee  on  Retail 
Activities,  190-91,  206-08;  also  known  as 
Philbin  Subcommittee  or  simply  Philbin 
Committee;  also  called  House  Armed 
Services  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Exchanges  and  Commissaries 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  436 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  sub- 
committee on  Readiness,  319,  327,  436, 
446;  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation 
Panel,  342,  375,  378;  gave  commissaries 
permission  to  stock  women’s  hosiery, 
household  batteries,  pet  supplies,  342 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  sub- 
committee on  Research  and 
Development,  436 

House  Bill  5969  (1953),  proposed,  194,  213 
House  budget  committee,  452 
House  Committee  on  Mlilitary  Affairs, 
136,  151;  recommends  establishing  com- 
missaries permanendy,  136,  151 
House  Committee  on  National  Security, 
Morale  Welfare  and  Recreation  Panel, 
449;  Gen.  Beale  testifies  to,  449 
House  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee [aka  Harden  Subcommit- 
tee], 195,  212;  contentious  hearings,  195 
House  Investigations  Subcommittee, 
Non-Appropriated  Fund  Panel,  322-23 
House  of  Representatives,  20,  29,  421, 
447;  investigating  committee,  80;  hear- 
ings regarding  Secretary  of  War  Belknap, 
87;  also  see  House  Armed  Services 
Committee;  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  Subcommittees  Pay  name] 
House  Report  No.  779,  242 
Household  batteries,  342 
Household  goods/products / supplies, 
4,  221,  238,  257;  in  civilian  stores,  259; 
designated  essential  “requirements,”  247 
Household  supplies,  sale  of,  353 
Housewares,  not  sold  in  commissaries, 
259,  291 

Housewife,  military  spouse  referred  to  as, 
236 

Housing,  on-base/post:  for  military  fami- 
lies, 144,  179,  228,  264,  378;  protection 
from  insects  and  rodents,  441;  for  sol- 
diers, 22 

Housing  areas:  overseas,  183,  257,  264; 
Navy  housing,  264;  substandard, 
prompts  spousal  complaints,  216;  also  see 


Planned  communities  and  names  of  spe- 
cific bases/posts/stations  with  housing 
areas:  e.g.,  Hannam  Village;  Hario 
Housing,  Sagamihara;  and  Tan  Son  Nhut 
Houston,  Lt.  Col.  James  B.,  USAF,  379 
Houston,  Sam:  general,  governor,  and 
president  of  Texas,  32 
Houston,  Texas,  32,  159-60,  499 
“Hovercart,”  132 

“How  to  be  a commissary  officer,”  185 
Howard  AB/AFB,  Panama,  commissary 
at,  109,  240,  302,  304,  360-61,  426-27, 
438-39,  458;  Army  administers,  304,  366; 
last  of  commissaries  in  Panama  to  close, 
458 

Howland,  Capt.  W.  T.,  USMC,  Commissary 
Store  Officer  (1957),  Quantico,  Virginia, 
242 

“Hub  store”  of  complexes,  312 
Hubbell,  Rear  Adm.  L.  E.,  heads  1967 
study  on  military  compensation,  248, 
269 

“Hubbell  Study,”  248,  269;  recommends 
commissaries  become  self-supporting, 
248,  269 

Hudson  River,  30 

Huerta,  Jesse,  meat  department  manager 
at  Kelly  AFB,  Texas,  479 
Hughes,  Chief  Warrant  Officer  R.  W, 
USN,  256 

Human  physiology,  469 
Human  Resources,  430;  DeCA  director 
of,  431 

Human  supervision,  of  front  end  and 
self-service  scanners,  469 
Humanitarian  effort,  by  United  Nations 
in  Somalia,  408,  416-17,  444 
Humans,  can’t  compete  with  Mother 
Nature,  497-99 

Humor,  military,  268;  and  food  products, 
268;  and  Spam,  134,  154,  268;  sense  of, 
at  Camp  Haugen,  Japan,  202 
Humpty-Dumpty,  civilian  grocery  stores, 
154 

HUMVEE  use,  in  Somalia,  417  [from 
HMMWV,  a high  mobility  multi-pur- 
pose wheeled  vehicle] 

Hunger,  4;  as  an  incentive,  56;  effect  on 
morale,  56 

Hungry  armies,  6,  56 

Hungry  soldiers,  56 

Hunley,  CSS,  Confederate  submarine,  64 

Hunnewell,  Roy,  store  director  in  2004  at 
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Grand  Forks  AFB,  North  Dakota,  477 

Hunting,  4 

Huntley,  Ernie,  contract  employee  at  Fort 
Drum,  New  York,  commissary,  668 

Hurricanes,  named:  Andrew,  221,  400-01, 
440,  443,  497;  Georges,  456;  Hugo,  379; 
Ivan,  515;  Isabel,  513;  Katrina,  475,  496- 
97,  517-18,  521;  Luis,  450;  Rita,  499; 
Wilma,  499 

Hurricanes,  unnamed,  221 

Hurricanes:  221,  379,  400-01,  440,  443, 
450,  456,  496-97,  499;  damages  by,  517; 
damage  to  communities,  commissaries, 
and  products  on  shelves,  474,  497,  515, 
521;  four  hit  southeastern  United  States 
in  one  season,  515;  grocery  distributors 
affected  by,  515;  impassible  roads  dis- 
rupt grocery  distribution  system,  515; 
naming  of,  went  through  English  and 
Greek  alphabets,  497;  victims  of,  517; 
also  see  Typhoons 

Hurt,  Jerry,  warehouse  worker  at  Fort  Lee, 
423 

Husbands,  of  female  military  members, 
142;  were  allowed  to  shop  in  commis- 
saries, 160 

Husbands  on  campaign  or  in  uniform, 
wives  were  allowed  to  shop  in  commis- 
sary, 474,  500 

Hussein,  Saddam,  366-67,  369,  382,  457, 
514;  conviction  and  execution  of,  518 

Hutus,  ethnic  majority  in  Rwanda,  446 

HVAC,  see  Heating,  Ventilation,  and  Air 
Conditioning 

“Hybrid”  stores,  considered  as  long-term 
solution  to  funding  woes,  455 

Hydrogen  bomb,  194 

I 

“I’ll  break  his  neck”  quote,  198 

IBM  [International  Business  Machines], 
computers  and  keypunch  machines,  223, 
259,  337;  markets  first  personal  comput- 
er, 337;  the  IBM  3741,  AFCOMS’ 
Programmable  Work  Station,  333;  PC, 
337;  point-of-sale  technology  contract, 
known  as  CARTS,  518;  self-checkouts, 
484-85 

Ice,  cut  from  rivers,  194;  issued  daily  in 
Philippines  and  other  islands,  106,  117; 
issued  from  El  Paso,  124;  meat  packed 
in,  324;  on  commissary  roofs,  23,  36, 
433;  provided  in  Hurricane  Andrew 


emergency  at  Homestead  AFB,  Florida, 
401 

Ice  cream,  194,  225;  bar  (counter)  at  Bad 
Nauheim,  204;  in  cone,  compared  to 
bean  soup,  75;  at  dairy  stops,  230;  fast- 
moving,  popular  item,  224;  homemade, 
222;  served,  205,  222 
Ice  delivery,  137 
Ice  plant,  240 
Iceberg,  122 

Icebox,  insulated,  218;  invention  of,  27 
Icebreaker,  293  [USS  Burton  Island\ 

Iceland,  American  installations,  families, 
and  commissaries  in,  183,  188,  231,  402, 
499 

ID  or  I.D.  cards,  commissary:  see 

Identification  cards,  commissary 
Idaho,  commissary  in,  221 
Ideas,  from  employees,  399 
Identification  cards,  commissary  [ aka  ID 
or  I.D.  cards],  97,  137,  144-45,  147,  151, 
223;  issued  to  active  duty  and  spouses, 
144;  checked,  466;  checked  near  com- 
missary entrance,  145,  147,  453;  checked 
at  register,  223,  373;  for  military  families, 
446;  for  Guard  and  Reserves,  424,  446; 
policy  and  altered  policy,  446;  also  see 
Commissary  cards  [permits],  Commis- 
sary ID  cards;  Commissary  permit  cards; 
and  Permit  cards 

Identity  theft,  customer  concern  about, 
507 

IGA,  see  Independent  Grocers  Alliance  of 
America 

Ignoring  history,  207 
Illegal  resale  of  commissary  goods,  138 
Illegal  sale  of  positions  to  indian  agents 
and  post  traders,  80 
Illegal  sales  to  civilians,  63 
Illinois,  state  of,  commissaries  in,  188,  277; 
416 fir,  “selling  food  to  DoD”  confer- 
ence, 443;  also  see  names  of  specific  mili- 
tary installations  in  Illinois,  e.g.,  Rock 
Island  Arsenal  and  Scott  AFB 
Immigrant  trails,  25,  102 
Immigrants,  26,  33,  107,  292 
Impeachment,  of  Secretary  of  War 
Belknap,  80 

Imperial  Beach  Naval  Outlying  Landing 
Field,  California  [NOLF  Imperial 
Beach],  commissary  and  staff,  752 

Imperial  Japanese  Army  Military 
Academy,  stable,  converted  to 


Sagamihara  commissary,  236 
Imperialism,  American,  106;  supposed,  297 

Importance  of  the  commissary  benefit, 

162,  438 

Improper  diet,  46,  52.  62,  68 
Improvements  to  commissaries,  ignored 
by  GAO,  334 

Improvements  to  commissaries’  “physi- 
cal infrastructure,”  285,  479;  made  possi- 
ble by  centralization,  301;  gradual,  290; 
local,  290,  301;  in  management,  334;  sur- 
charge could  be  used  for,  266,  301,  425, 
506 

Improvised  commissaries,  225 
Inadequate  commissary  facilities,  298 
Incentives  revised,  for  DoD  resale  activi- 
ties, 455 

Inchon,  Korea,  227 

Incirlik  AB,  Adana,  Turkey:  commissary 
in,  98,  232;  fire  in  commissary  ware- 
house, 442;  labor  strike,  443 
Income:  low  among  enlisted  personnel, 
475;  soldiers’  net,  197-98;  tax  upon,  198 
Incompetence,  in  government  bureaucra- 
cy, 56 

“Incorruptible  Cashier,”  468;  also  see 
Cash  registers 

Increasing  the  surcharge,  318;  would 
negate  the  benefit,  318 
Increasing  total  sales,  415,  484 
Indebtedness,  6,  23,  50 
Indentured  servants,  174 
Independence,  United  States  of  America, 
9,  16 

Independence  Day,  traditional,  for  the 
Philippines,  364 

Independent  Commissary  Agency,  only 
form  of  consolidation  acceptable  to 
services,  316,  333 

Independent  Grocers  Alliance  of 
America  (IGA),  134,  150 
India  rubber,  in  canteens,  34 
Indian  agents,  102;  corrupt,  59,  62;  illegal 
sale  of  positions,  80 

Indian  Head  Naval  Proving  Grounds, 

Maryland,  community/employee  co- 
operative store,  116,  127 
Indian  uprising,  Minnesota,  59,  62,  80 
Indiana,  state  of,  commissaries  in:  see  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison;  Harrison  Village; 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  and  specific  names 
of  military  installations  in  Indiana,  eg., 
Fort  Bernjamin  Harrison  and  Grissom 


AFB;  also  see  Appendices 
Indiana,  USS,  first  ship’s  canteen,  82;  beer 
available  at,  82 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  commissary  in,  45, 
391,  424/« 

Indians,  American,  80;  subsistence  author- 
ized for  those  visiting  military  posts,  87; 
also  see  Native  Americans 
Individual  bases,  217;  also  see  names  of 
specific  bases 

Individuality,  American,  499,  502;  of 
stores,  214,  257 

Individuals:  citizens,  rights  of  the,  174, 
178;  customers,  192-93 
Industrial  base,  U.S.,  174 
Industrial  Revolution,  4,  26 
Industries,  defense-related,  178 
Industry,  grocery:  see  Grocery  Industry 
Industry  partners,  of  commissaries,  486, 
492;  also  see  American  Logistics  Assoc- 
iation and  Defense  Supply  Association 
Ineligible  to  shop  in  commissaries,  440 
Inexperienced  commissary  personnel,  298 
Infantry,  commissary  officer  and  sergeant 
for  every  regiment,  117 
Infants,  cribs  and  nurseries  for,  196 
Inferior  goods,  being  issued  to  Indians,  86; 

from  sutlers  and  bumboat  operators,  60 
Inflation,  14;  and  Congress,  329;  increases 
faster  than  military  pay  increases,  316 
“Influential  Persons,”  in  Congress  or  the 
Executive  Branch,  333 
Influenza  epidemic,  worldwide,  during 
World  War  I,  126 

Information  resource  management 

(IRM),  DeCA  directorate  of,  355; 
becomes  information  technology,  430 
Information  technology  (IT),  430;  assists 
DeCA  employees,  431;  business  unit 
(ITBU),  DeCA,  412,  448;  directorate  of, 
431;  systems,  at  headquarters,  473;  sur- 
charge pays  for,  425;  troubleshooting, 
431 

Ingrandes,  France,  commissary,  232 

Ingredient  measurements  standardized, 
91 

Injured  animals  and  pets,  after  Hurricane 
Andrew,  401 

Injured  customers,  using  electric  riding 
[shopping]  carts,  484 
Ink,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Inoculation,  of  service  families’  pets  and 
military  working  dogs,  441 
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2002:  PRESIDIO  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  , California.  From  1867  to  2002, 
customers  and  employees  of  the  Presidio  store  enjoyed  a spectacular  view  that  included 
San  Francisco  Bay,  the  Marin  Headlands,  wildlife  ranging  from  migratory  birds  flying  above 
to  sea  lions  cavorting  in  the  bay  below,  and,  since  1937,  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge...  at  least, 
that  is,  on  days  when  the  fog  hadn’t  rolled  in!  DeCA  photo:  Nancy  O'Neil 


Insecticide,  sold  in  commissaries,  137, 
291;  not  sold  by  Navy  commissaries,  328 
Insects:  attracted  to  unwashed  returnable 
botdes,  201;  control  of  and  inspection 
for,  441;  on  Great  Plains,  74 
Inspect  and  sign,  for  home  deliveries,  218 
Inspection,  for  all  levels,  193 
Inspections:  of  food  and  subsistence  items, 
157,  178,  254,  261,  471;  of  meat,  428, 
441;  also  see  Army  Veterinary  Services;  Air 
Force  public  health  inspectors;  Food 
inspection;  Military  Subsistence  Supply 
Agency;  Veterinarians;  and  Veterinary  per- 
sonnel 

Inspector  general,  DeCA  Office  of,  355, 
423;  receives  Hammer  Award,  454 
Inspector  general,  Department  of 
Defense,  446 

Inspectors,  of  cattle,  find  several  cows  in 
the  United  States  infected  with  BSE,  465 
Inspectors,  of  food,  54,  157;  also  see 
Veterinarians  and  Veterinary  personnel 
Inspectors  of  Ordnance,  Dahlgren, 
Virginia,  116 

Inspectors-general  of  the  Army,  68,  86 
Instability  of  military  compensation  and 
benefits,  negative  results  of,  332;  cause 
of  turmoil,  uncertainty,  apprehension  and 
mistrust  among  military  families,  332 
Installation  commanders,  influenced 
local  commissaries,  250;  enforce  man- 
agement regulations  and  policy  direc- 
tives, 311;  provide  a building  for  a com- 


missary, 482-83 

Installation  control  of  local  commissary 
operations,  under  TSA,  273 
Installations,  military:  see  Military  installa- 
tions and  specific  installation  names 
“Installed”  equipment,  purchased  with 
surcharge  funds,  230 

“Instant”  products:  coffee,  76,  91,  113, 
126;  soup,  76,  91 

In-store  demonstrations,  by  Traveling 
Chefs,  493 

Instructors,  Military  Academy,  78 
Insurgents:  in  South  Vietnam,  257 

Integrated  supply  management  within 
DoD,  245 

Integrated  Systems  Division,  Computer 
Sciences  Corporation,  gets  contract  for 
DCIS,  450 

Integration:  of  armed  forces,  78;  of  can- 
teen, 90;  of  commissary  facility',  92-93; 
official  policy,  92 

Interior  appearance,  commissaries,  439 
Internal  Review,  DeCA  office  of,  355 
International  Business  Machines,  see 
IBM 

International  Dateline,  303 
International  Food  Service  Executives 
Association,  270 

International  politics,  264-66,  381;  and 
the  Cold  War,  264-66;  and  Lithuania,  382 
International  terrorism,  272-73,  339,  341, 
343,  348,  424,  445,  453,  456,  506-08, 
514-15;  also  see  names  of  specific  attacks 


and  names  of  specific  terrorist  individu- 
als, groups,  or  organizations 
Internet,  429,  454;  commissary  shopping 
using,  476,  484;  home  delivery  using, 
523;  Internet-based  grocery  services  and 
home  delivery,  219;  Internet  commissary 
sales,  483-84;  used  by  Americans  and 
Canadians,  454;  also  see  Commis- 
saries.com  and  Deca.mil 
Internet  shopping,  a possible  throwback 
to  telephone  ordering,  484 
Internet  use,  454 

Interservice  parochialism,  112;  rivalries, 
112 

Interservice  subsistence  purchases,  205 
Interservice  support  agreements:  Coast 
Guard  and  NAVRESSO,  308,  343;  for 
DeCA,  see  Base  support  costs,  418 
Intoxication  among  soldiers,  11;  a major 
problem,  505 

Invasions,  321;  by  U.S.,  of  Grenada,  304- 
OS,  338-39,  416;  by  U.S.,  of  Japan,  antic- 
ipated casualties,  227;  of  Union  states  by 
Confederacy,  56;  planned,  by  U.S.,  of 
Cuba,  266 

Inventions,  26;  also  see  Technology 
Inventory:  automated  system  for,  287,  373; 
closing  store  for,  259;  check,  138;  com- 
puterized, 304;  days,  137;  first,  287; 
improved,  259;  limitations  to,  120;  for 
new  car  drivers,  available,  112;  loss 
borne  by  Navy  customers,  286;  Marine 
Corps  stores,  287;  monthly,  149,  223; 


more  needed  after  9/11  terrorist  attacks, 
466;  shortening,  223;  system  for  scan- 
ning, 305;  used  to  support  combat 
troops,  304 

Inventory  control:  assisted  by  cash  regis- 
ters, 469;  improved,  thanks  to  frequent 
delivery,  302 

Inventory  costs,  reducing,  484 

Inventory  management  system,  comput- 
erized: see  DIBS,  DeCA  Interim  Business 
System 

Investigations  and  investigative  boards, 

75,  80,  202 

Invoice  price,  71,  85,  89 

Invoices,  matching  with  vouchers,  354,  406 

Invoicing,  electronic,  USMC  first  to  imple- 
ment, 287 

Ippecourt,  France:  ration  dump  at,  World 
War  I,  441 

Iraklion  AS,  Crete,  commissary  at,  231, 
439 

Iran,  296-97,  321-22,  333,  389;  American 
evacuation,  296-97,  389;  commissary 
abandoned,  297,  322;  embassy  com- 
pound commissary,  322;  provisional 
government  dissolved,  297;  revolution, 
296-97;  Shah  of,  296-97;  U.S.  embassy 
and  hostages,  297,  336;  war  against 
Iraq,  366;  also  see  Khomeni,  the 
Ayatollah  Ruhollah  al-Musavi  al- 
Khomeini 

Iranian  civilians,  working  at  Tehran  com- 
missary, 297 

Iraq,  337,  511,  514;  armed  forces,  384; 
attacks  upon  would  cease,  457;  deadline 
to  leave  Kuwait,  382;  in  debt  to  Kuwait, 
366-67;  invades  Kuwait,  366-67,  381; 
invasion  of,  424;  needed  to  comply  with 
U.N.  resolutions,  385;  Operation  Desert 
Storm  in,  338,  352,  369,  384;  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom  in,  466;  “Operation  Touch 
of  Home,”  466,  511;  President  Saddam 
Hussein,  366-67,  369,  382,  457,  514,  518; 
U.S.  Troops  in,  assisted  by  DeCA,  473; 
uses  Poison  Gas,  367;  war  against  Iran, 
366 

Iraqi  Freedom,  Operation,  466,  51 1 

Ireland,  immigrants  to  USA,  33;  potato 
famine,  33 

Irish  potato:  famine,  33;  sold  in  commis- 
saries, 137,  144 

“Iron  Curtain,”  phrase  coined  by 
Churchill,  175 
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“Iron  Ration,”  [also  “Iron  Rations”],  51- 
53,  62 

Irrig,  Lt.  (j.g.)  William  J.,  exchange  officer, 
CGRS  Cape  May,  NJ,  265 
Irwin,  TSgt.  J.  H.,  store  NCOIC,  Foster 
AFB,  Texas,  387 

Islamic  extremists  and  militants,  453,  465 
“Island  hopping,”  U.S.  strategy  in  Pacific 
inWWII,  410 

Isolated  locations,  97,  116,  136,  152,  222, 
319,  321;  also  see  Remote  posts 

Isolated  stations,  191 

“Isolation  and  inaccessibility”  of 

remote  posts,  136 

Israel,  destroys  Iraqi  nuclear  power  plant, 
337 

Issue  butter,  144 

Issue  commissaries,  134,  200;  combined 
with  sales  commissaries,  138;  the  “pri- 
mary mission,”  200;  Army  issue  mission, 
253;  commissary  would  maintain  the 
sales  of  ration  articles  and  non-perish- 
ables, 150 

Issue  facilities,  69;  also  see  Troop  Issue 
Issue  items,  144,  264;  also  see  Line  items 
and  Stock  lists 

Issue  mission,  of  Army  commissaries, 
254;  combined  with  sales  mission,  259 
Issue  of  rations  by  rank,  1 1 
Issue  supplies,  76 

Issues,  today’s  similar  to  those  of  the  19th 
century,  197 

Issuing  subsistence,  56,  78 

Istanbul,  Turkey:  bombing  at,  379;  com- 
missary, 232 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission  (ICC),  119, 
360;  also  see  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
Panama  Canal  Commission 
“It’s  Your  Choice,  Make  It  Healthy,” 
health-awareness  campaign  by  DeCA 
and  TRICARE,  489,  522 
Italian  authorities,  consult  with  U.S. 
authorities  on  disposition  of  archaeolog- 
ical finds  at  Naples/Gricignano  store 
site,  478 

Italian  sauces  and  spices,  178 
Italy:  American  families,  commissaries,  and 
installations  in,  183,  229,  349,  402,  436, 
466,  475;  commissaries  from  1950s  list- 
ed, 229;  part  of  TSA’s  Munich  District, 
346;  sales  of  soft  drinks  in,  325 
Itazuke  AB,  [apan:  commissary,  237 
Item  categories,  335 


Item  count,  1 12,  290-91;  also  see  item  list, 
items  authorized  for  sale,  and  stock  list 
Item  list,  290-91;  original,  70-71;  also  see 
Item  count;  Items  authorized  for  sale; 
and  Stock  list 

Item  selection  boards,  local,  251;  mem- 
bership, 251;  regional,  251 
Items  authorized  for  sale,  123,  136,  290-91 
Items  on  commissary  shelves,  include 
many  traditional  favorites,  502 
Ivory  soap,  140 

Kvakune,  Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Japan 
[MCAS  Iwakune],  commissary,  237,  347 
Izmir  AS,  Turkey,  commissary:  232,  443; 
bomb  explodes  at,  379 

J 

Jack  Frost  sugar,  140 
Jackson,  Andrew,  general  and  7th  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  23,  31 
Jackson,  Judy,  431 

Jacksonville,  Florida,  Union  Army  com- 
missary office  and  storehouse,  66 
Jacksonville  Naval  Air  Station,  Florida 
[NAS  Jacksonville],  commissary  at,  36, 
165,  251,  277;  checkouts,  36,  165;  Soviet 
sailors  visit  commissary  and  exchange, 
384-85;  storage  facilities,  252 
Jamaica,  island  in  Caribbean  Sea:  embassy 
at  Kingston  supported  by  Guantanamo 
Bay  commissary,  228 
Jamaica,  New  York,  152 
James  Connally  AFB,  Texas,  commissary, 
246 

James  River,  56 

Jamestown,  Virginia,  and  tobacco,  504 
Jams,  321;  canned,  50,  70;  in  ration,  134, 
151 

Janitorial  functions  at  commissaries,  Air 
Force  contracting  them  out,  318,  336; 
Marines  considering  same,  318,  336; 
“contracting  out”  or  “privatizing”of  this 
function,  418 

Janota,  Capt.  E.  J.,  experiences  with  com- 
missary in  Athens,  Greece,  184-85,  251; 
finding  a suitable  store  location,  185; 
store  closes,  439 

Japan,  23;  American  families,  commis- 
saries, and  installations  in,  v,  173,  176-77, 
183,  188-89,  207,  232,  234,  260,  307, 
331,  410-11,  480-81,  664;  attacks  Pearl 
Harbor,  156,  494;  commissaries,  num- 
bers of,  217,  234;  commissary  trains, 


175- 76,  188,  207,  234;  embargoes 
California  produce,  337;  home  islands, 

176- 77,  188,  206;  overruns  the 

Philippines,  226;  pays  for  commissary 
facility,  234;  planes  lost  in  Pearl  Harbor 
attack,  156;  postwar  conditions,  206; 
road  system  damaged  by  the  war,  188; 
scattered  bases  and  units  after  the  war, 
188;  security  provided  by  United  States, 
234;  snow  in,  747;  staging  area  for 
Korean  War,  189;  surrenders  to  end 
World  War  II,  161;  postwar  conditions, 
176-78;  West  Service  Center’s  territory, 
357 

Japanese  civilians,  running  or  working  in 
commissaries,  480 

Japanese  government,  funded  several 
commissaries,  234;  funded  commissaries 
for  Okinawa,  410-11;  housing  area 
returned  to,  41 1 

Japanese  Imperial  Army:  military  acade- 
my, 23;  changed  to  homeland  defense 
force,  234;  soldiers,  in  Peking,  106;  treat- 
ment of  Filipinos,  364 
Japanese  nationals,  working  in  commis- 
saries, 260 

Japanese  soldiers,  supposedly  killed  on 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  new  commis- 
sary’s front  end,  495 

Jars:  glass,  used  in  canning,  12;  preponder- 
ance on  shelves,  122;  those  still  sealed 
could  be  retrieved  and  used  after  natural 
disaster,  365 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  president  of  the 
United  States,  25,  27 
Jellies,  321;  canned,  50,  70 
Jell-O,  introduction  of,  and  nationwide 
advertising  campaign,  1 1 8 
Jesup,  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  S.,  quartermas- 
ter general,  21,  29;  death,  21,  29,  35 
Jeu,  (oseph  “Joe,”  headed  USMC  commis- 
saries, 309-11;  chief  of  Marine  Corps 
Services  Branch,  member  of  Jones 
Commission,  373 
Jewish  troops,  in  U.S.  Army,  103 
“Jim  Crow,”  79,  107,  110;  also  see 
Desegregation;  Integration;  and 
Segregation 

Job  advancement,  lack  of,  241 

Job  attrition,  324-25 

Job  loyalty,  lack  of,  241 

Jobs,  130,  178;  fear  of  losing,  362-63 

John  Hay  AB,  Philippines  formerly  Baguio 


and  Camp  John  Hay],  commissary  at,  239 
John,  Herbert,  Fort  Espinar’s  grocery'  man- 
ager; during  Operation  “Just  Cause”  was 
caught  in  fighting,  escaped  unharmed, 
361 

Johns,  Kewly,  in  Dover  AFB  produce 
department,  281 

Johnson,  Andrew,  17th  president  of  the 
United  States,  65 
Johnson,  Crosby,  353 
Johnson,  Lyndon  Baines,  35th  president  of 
the  United  States,  257,  267-68 
Johnson,  Nancy,  513 

Johnson,  Van,  actor  in  motion  picture 
Yours,  Mine,  and  Ours,  269 
Johnson,  Vonnie,  at  Fort  Riley  commissary, 
310 

Johnston,  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  D.,  411 
Johnston,  Joseph  E.:  Brig.  Gen.,  USA, 
quartermaster  general,  35;  chief  of  sub- 
sistence department,  50,  60;  joins 
Confederacy,  50,  60;  general  in  chief, 
CSA,  35 

“Join  the  Navy  and  See  the  World,” 

recruiting  slogan,  292 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  319,  336,  373,  414; 
chairman  of,  414,  424;  met  with  General 
Beale,  424;  critical  of  Defense 
Commissary  Board  and  DeCA,  375;  rep- 
resentatives of,  374-75,  385;  [oint 
Detention  Center,  Grenada,  305 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  U.S. 

Congress,  247-48,  267 
Joint  Services  Commissary  Committee 
(JSCC),  312,  315,  332,  341 
Joint  Task  Force  Provide  Relief  [in 
Somalia],  393,  408,  416-17,  444 
Jolley-Grant,  Kitty,  of  DeCA’s  Marketing 
Business  Unit,  508 

Jolly,  TSgt  Charles  “Chuck,”  USAF,  305 
Jones  Commission,  Study  and  Report, 
311,  327,  347,  349,  354-55,  358,  363, 
378,  423;  at  Crystal  City,  379;  draft 
report,  350,  379;  final  report,  350,  372, 
379;  favored  Marine  Corps  commissary 
methodology,  311,  354-55,  372;  keep  sta- 
tus quo,  or  consolidate  all  commissaries, 
350;  at  Pentagon,  379;  “report  became 
Dogma,”  362 
Jones,  Casper,  516 

Jones,  Donald  W.,  U.S.  Army,  deputy  assis- 
tant secretary  of  defense  (military  man- 
power and  personnel  policy),  349-50, 
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378;  directed  to  do  study  on  commis- 
saries, 349,  378-79;  as  Maj.  Gen.,  349, 
378;  as  Lt.  Gen.,  349-50,  379 
Jones,  Ed,  Col.,  USAF  (Ret):  DeCA  chief 
of  support,  514;  DeCA  East  deputy 
director,  496;  director  of  resource  man- 
agement, 514 
Jones,  Gordon,  353 
Jones,  Lois,  619 
Journalists,  105;  free-lance,  257 
Juday,  Col.  Gregory,  USAF,  485 
Juice,  from  canned  tomatoes,  76 
Juices,  fruit,  466;  in  “Grab  ’N’  Go”  sec- 
tions, 465;  high-demand  item  in  Panama 
during  and  after  Just  Cause,  361 
Junction  City,  Kansas,  227 
Jungles,  in  Cuba,  104 
Junks,  as  bumboats,  110 
“Just  in  time”  deliveries,  357,  402,  509; 

from  Okinawa  CDC,  692 
Justice  Department,  180 
Justification  for  commissaries,  212-13, 
315 

K 

Kadena  AB,  Okinawa  (Japan),  commis- 
saries at,  237,  410-11;  branch  store  at 
Naha,  237;  financed  by  Japanese  govern- 
ment, 41 1 

Kader,  Capt.  J.,  USMC,  commissary  store 
officer.  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  242 
Kagnew  Station,  Ethiopia,  commissary, 
233 

Kagoshima,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop, 
177 

Kahauiki  Military  Reservation,  Hawaii, 
see  Fort  Shaffer 

Kaiserslautern,  West  Germany,  commis- 
sary, 270;  central  distribution  center,  516, 
728;  supported  AAFES,  516 
Kamchatka  Peninsula,  292;  Seabees  build 
weather  station,  292 
Kamikazes,  410 

Kanazawa,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop, 
176-77,  237 

Kaneohe  airfield,  Hawaii,  attacked  by 
Japanese,  156 

Kaneohe  Bay  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 

Hawaii  [MCAS  Kaneohe  Bay]:  commis- 
sary at,  233,  424;  conversion  of  former 
mess  hall,  233;  deli,  fish  market,  and  bak- 
ery, 424;  needed  DeCA  to  build  new 
store,  373;  new  store,  424 


Kanitz,  Bonnie,  first  female  commissary 
region  director  and  SES  member:  436, 
474,  483,  509;  DeCA  East  director,  517, 
519;  deputy  director.  Eastern  region, 
509;  thoughts  on  U.S.  military  communi- 
ty in  Europe,  483;  retires,  519;  USAF 
Senior  Civilian  Service’s  worldwide 
Manager  of  the  Year  award,  474 
Kanoaka  Barracks,  Japan,  commissary,  237 
Kansas,  state  of,  commissaries  in,  22,  41- 
42,  72-73,  75,  83,  86,  119,  133, 165,  181, 
201,  219,  226-27,  241,  243,  241,  310, 
337,  396,  481;  also  see  names  of  specific 
military  installations  in  Kansas,  eg.  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Fort  Riley,  McConnell 
AFB 

Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Quartermaster  Field 
Office  in,  212 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  132,  203,  205 
Kanto  Plain,  Japan:  see  Camp  Zama 
Kapaun  AS,  Germany,  DeCA  European 
Region  headquarters  located  at,  402 
Karamursel  AB,  Turkey,  commissary,  232 
Karuizawa,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop, 
177,  237 

Kasich,  Rep.  John,  opinions  on  commis- 
saries and  on  Grace  Commission,  320 
Katrina,  see  Hurricane  Katrina 
Kauhsiung  Island,  branch  commissary  of 
Taipei,  239 

Kavanaugh,  Rear  Adm.  John  T.,  com- 
mander of  NEXCOM:  meets  with  Maj. 
Gen.  Beale  of  DeCA  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Swarts  of  AAFES,  445 
Kayaks,  as  bumboats,  110 
Keeping  commissaries  open:  “rule  of 
thumb,”  433 

Keesler  AFB,  Mississippi,  commissary: 
accepts  credit  cards,  448;  Hurricane 
Katrina  destruction,  475,  496-97,  499, 
517;  store  would  have  to  be  entirely 
rebuilt,  497;  temporary  store,  reopening 
and  ribbon-cutting  for,  in  base  commu- 
nity center,  475,  496,  518 
Keflavik,  Iceland,  commissary,  188,  231, 
499;  food  dump,  188;  “local  nationals,” 
499 

Kellogg,  Dr.  John,  91;  invented  Kellogg’s 
Corn  Flakes,  91 
Kelly  Barracks,  Germany,  23 
Kelly  Field/ AFB,  Texas,  136,  145;  AFESA 
at,  332;  Air  Force  Commissary  'Service 
HQ  at,  298,  300,  303,  331,  347,  356-57; 


commissary  at,  220,  336;  commissary 
closed,  479;  DeCA  Midwest  region  HQ 
located  at,  356-57,  371,  400,  402,  410, 
450,  509;  West  Service  Center,  DeCA, 
356;  also  see  Camp  Normoyle;  East 
Kelly;  and  Normoyle  Quartermaster 
Depot 

Kelly,  Ron,  361 

Kemp,  Capt.  Derek  B.,  commanding  offi- 
cer, NB  San  Diego,  at  commissary 
groundbreaking,  488 
Kendall-Sperry,  Dave,  431 
Kenitra,  Morocco,  commissary/exchange 
at,  233  [aka  Port  Lyautey] 

Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald,  34th  president 
of  the  United  States:  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis,  235;  assassination,  267 
Kennedy,  Robert  F.,  assassination,  270 
Kentucky,  state  of,  61 
Kenya,  U.S.  embassy  in,  bombed  by  terror- 
ists, 456;  TFE  located  in,  408,  416,  444 
Kerensky,  Alexander  F.,  126 
Kerin,  Joyce  I.,  AFCOMS’  first  customer, 
303,  331 

Kettering,  John:  designed  first  cash  register 
driven  by  electrical  motor,  468 
Key,  Francis  Scott,  28 
Key  business  processes,  497 
Key  items  stocked  from  various  categories, 
302 

Key  pad,  on  CARTS  register,  485 
Key  process  owners,  DeCA,  497 
Key  West,  Florida,  Naval  Air  Station,  com- 
missary in  old  tobacco  warehouse,  220, 
255 

Keypunch  machines,  IBM,  223,  259 
Keys,  ceremonial,  see  Ceremonial  Keys  and 
Grand  Openings 

KFOR,  NATO’s  Kosovo  Force,  458 
KGB  agent,  at  Langley  AFB  commissary, 
378,  384 

Khobar  Towers,  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia: 
hit  with  truck  bomb,  453 
Khomeini,  the  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  al- 
Musavi  al-Khomeini,  297;  returns  to 
Iran,  297,  333,  335 

Khrushchev,  Nikita,  Soviet  premier,  292 fn 
Kids,  see  Children;  Families;  and  Military 
Families 

Kiev,  Ukraine,  USSR,  U.S.  embassy  or  con- 
sulate in,  98 

Kill  Devil  Hill,  North  Carolina,  119 
Kindley  AB,  Bermuda,  commissary,  240 


King,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  Jr.,  269;  federal 
holiday,  store  closures  prevented  injuries 
during  earthquake  and  roof  collapse, 
446,  452 

King,  Irsle  Flipper,  79 
King  Kullen,  civilian  grocery  stores,  134, 
152 

King  Louis  XVI  of  France,  17 

King  Soopers,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 

Kings  Bay  Naval  Submarine  Base, 

Georgia  [NSB  Kings  Bay],  commissary 
at,  grand  reopening  after  renovation,  394 
Kings,  as  threats  to  freedom,  174 
Kingsbury,  Augustus  H.  Jr.,  postmaster  at 
Haines,  Alaska,  applies  for  commissary 
privileges  at  Chilkoot  Barracks,  141, 153- 
54 

Kingsbury,  Lt.  Col.  N.  G.,  USMC,  242 
Kingston,  Jamaica:  U.S.  embassy  supported 
by  Guantanamo  Bay  commissary,  228, 
235 

Kingsville  Naval  Air  Station,  Texas 
[Naval  Air  Station  Kingsville],  commis- 
sary at,  283 

Kiosks,  informational,  522 
Kirknewton  Station,  see  RAF  Kirknewton 
Station 

Kirtland  AFB,  New  Mexico,  commissary 
at,  223 

Kisarazu  AB,  Japan,  commissary,  237 
Kitchen  [at  home],  76,  180,  218 
Kitsap  Naval  Station,  Washington, 
Bangor  commissary  [NS  Kitsap- 
Bangor],  commissary,  465;  formerly  known 
as  Naval  Submarine  Base  Bangor 
Kitsap  Naval  Station,  Washington, 
Bremerton  commissary  [NS  Kiktsap- 
Bremerton],  471;  formerly  known  as  Naval 
Station  Bremerton  or  Naval  Shipyard 
Bremerton 

Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina,  119 
Kitzingen,  Germany,  commissary:  bagger 
contracts  meningitis,  518 
Kizilay  District,  Ankara,  Turkey,  232 
Kmart  [formerly,  K-Mart],  265 
Knight’s  helmet,  meaning  of,  in  TSA  seal, 
314 

Knights  of  Columbus,  293 
Knives,  49;  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized 
sales  list,  62;  dinner  knives  (eating  uten- 
sils), on  sutlers’  1863  authorized  sales 
list,  62;  pocket  knives,  sold  in  commis- 
saries, 137;  for  meat  cutting,  221 
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Knob  Noster,  Missouri,  see  Whiteman 
AFB 

Knox,  Frank,  secretary  of  the  Navy,  194 
Kobe,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop,  177 
Koch,  Col.  Arthur  L.,  Quartermaster 
Corps:  attitude  regarding  on  cashier’s 
job,  108;  good  relations  with  Filipinos, 
107;  memoirs,  106;  quoted,  102, 106, 108 
Koch,  Col.  Michael,  DeCA  chief  of  staff, 
412 

Kocher,  Rear  Adm.  E.  M.,  NRSO  com- 
mander, 330,  333 

Kochi,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop,  177 
Kodiak  Island,  Alaska,  in  Aleutians,  292; 
commissary  at,  347,  404-05,  439,  450; 
commissary  officer  and  deputy,  450; 
community  center,  405;  credit  union, 
405;  dining  hall,  292;  exchange,  405;  post 
office,  405;  transferred  from  Coast 
Guard  to  DeCA,  404-05,  450 
Koehler,  John  T.,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Navy,  192,  207 

Kofu,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop,  177, 
237 

Kohl’s,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
Kohn,  Army  Specialist  Mike,  member  of 
2002  U.S.  Winter  Olympic  team  and 
member  of  military’s  World  Class 
Athlete  program:  appeared  in  DeCA 
promotional  poster,  467 
“Komstore”  at  Yokota,  234,  332 
Kool-Aid  mascot,  486,  492 
Korb,  Lawrence  J.,  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  manpower,  installations  and 
logistics,  319-20;  says  commissaries  are 
part  of  “total  compensation  package,” 
320,  340;  testifies  in  favor  of  commis- 
saries, 320,  340;  testifies  against  paying 
active  duty  and  retirees  in  lieu  of  provid- 
ing commissaries,  340 
Korea,  182,  227,  331,  401;  increasing 
importance  of,  482;  West  Service 
Center’s  territory,  357;  also  see  Korean 
War;  for  commissary  operations  in,  see 
South  Korea 

Korean  War,  177,  182,  189,  193-94,  197, 
199,  208,  216,  227,  257,  292-93,  422, 
633;  armistice,  208;  cease-fire,  194;  civil- 
ian casualties,  208;  ground  troops,  422; 
political  and  military  situation  stabilized, 
422;  17th  parallel,  422;  supply  points, 
422;  veterans  of,  483 

Kosovo,  a province  of  Serbia,  in  2998 


declared  independence,  458 
Kowal,  Mrs.  Judy,  spouse  of  staff  sergeant: 
works  to  supplement  his  income,  her 
story  cited  by  Congressman  Dan  Daniel 
as  “buried  in”  a Washington  Post  article, 
322-23 

Kraft  steak  sauce,  140 
K-ration,  154,  159 

Krengel,  Andre,  vendor  Stocker  and  bag- 
ger at  Fleidelberg  commissary,  717 
Kroger,  Barney,  89 

Kroger  stores,  civilian  grocery  chain,  112, 
131,  134,  152,  380;  “super  store,”  272 
Kuhns,  Capt.  Howard  “Ned,”  USN,  353 
Kumamoto,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop, 
177 

Kunsan,  South  Korea,  commissary:  grand 
opening,  395;  new  store,  422 
Kuntze,  Capt.  Archie,  commanding  officer. 
Navy  Support  Activity  Saigon,  256 
Kure,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop,  177, 
234 

Kuwait  and  Kuwaitis,  366-67,  369,  381  - 
82,  384;  Camp  Arif]an,  466;  commissary 
or  TFE  sales  in,  428;  Desert  Storm  oper- 
ations in,  384;  “Operation  Touch  of 
Home,”  466;  U.S.  Troops  in,  assisted  by 
DeCA,  473 

Kyoto,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop,  176- 
77;  supply  depot,  237 

Kyushu,  one  of  Japan’s  four  home  islands, 
177,  206 

L 

L.  Mendel  Rivers  awards:  AFCOMS,  for 
best  stores,  436;  DeCA:  “Best  Small 
Store,  OCONUS,”  421,  437;  also  see 
appendices  for  lists  of  nominees  and 
winners 

“L.I.F.E.,”  acronym  for  Leadership, 
Integrity,  Flexibility,  and  Enjoyment,  472 
LaBoca,  Panama,  PCC  Commissary,  109 
Labor  costs,  324;  lowered,  502;  cost  study 
for  storage  and  troop  issue  labor,  336 
Labor  force,  common  to  commissaries 
and  exchanges,  295 
Labor  unions,  179,  458;  Turkish,  442 
Laborers,  American,  107 
Labrador,  American  installations,  families, 
and  commissaries  in,  183 
LaBrecque,  Jimmy,  431 
Lack  of  space,  in  commissaries,  252 
Lackland  AFB,  Texas:  ACOS  installation  in 


commissary,  341-42;  commissary,  168, 
314;  DeCA  facilities  directorate  design 
and  construction  branch,  357,  385,  402, 
421,  423;  fire  in  warehouse,  442;  grand 
opening  following  renovation,  99;  Prime 
FARE  Rodeo  competition,  304,  314, 
380,  444 

Ladd  AFB,  Alaska,  commissary,  217 
Ladies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  313; 
attentions  of  American  servicemen  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  313 
Ladies’  approval,  “the  acid  test”  for  a 
store,  138 

Ladies’  Selection  Panel,  Athens,  Greece, 
264;  also  see  Local  Selection  Committee 
Lafayette,  the  Marquis  de,  15 
Lahars  [mud  flows  caused  by  volcanic  erup- 
tions and  torrential  rain],  365,  370,  385 
Laissez-faire,  194 

Lajes  Field/AB,  Terceira  Island,  Azores, 
commissary,  171,  188,  231,  275,  394, 
451;  grand  reopening,  394;  prizes  and 
vendor  giveaways,  394;  remodeling  and 
renovation,  394;  store  director,  499 
Lajunta  AFS,  Colorado,  commissary  at, 
379,  435;  grand  opening  and  ceremonial 
key,  379 

Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Station,  New  Jersey 
[NAS  Lakehurst],  commissary  at,  293 
Lakenheath,  see  RAF  Lakenheath 
Lalliu,  Col.  Charles,  TSA  Western 
Commissary  Operating  Region  (WCOR) 
commander,  361 

Lamb,  carcass,  324-25;  meat  cutting,  222 
Lancaster,  Congressman  H.  Martin,  374- 
76;  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
chairman  of  the  Morale,  Welfare,  and 
Recreation  Panel,  375 
Land  mines,  292 

Landing  Craft  Infantry  (LCI),  292 
Landlords,  Iranian,  got  what  Americans 
left  behind,  297 

Landmarks,  buried  in  ash  fall  of  Mount 
Pinatubo,  365 
Landry,  Bert,  423 

Landscaping:  benches,  grassy  areas, 

planters,  shrubs,  trees,  288 
Landstuhl  Hospital,  Germany,  473 
Lane,  Benjamin  J.,  29,  34;  invented  a gas 
mask,  34;  invented  the  mechanical  har- 
vester-thresher, 29 

Langfey,  USS,  first  U.S.  aircraft  carrier,  149 
Langley  Field/ AFB,  Virginia,  commis- 


sary: home  delivery,  218-19;  offered  to 
ship  goods  out  during  World  War  I,  368; 
prepared  for  hurricane,  513;  self-check- 
outs  at,  269,  484,  514;  supported  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  368 
Laon  AB,  France,  commissary,  232-33 
Lard,  1 1;  on  first  official  commissary  stock 
list,  71;  lard  substitute  in  ration,  151;  in 
ration,  151 

Large  bases/installations,  commissary 
annexes  and  branches  on,  480;  multiple 
annexes,  480-81 

Large  new  commissaries/  stores,  435; 

likely  to  lengthen  shopping  trips,  489 
Large-commissary  sales  in  CONUS  driv- 
ing overall  savings  up,  unit  costs  down, 
499 

“Large-span  concrete  arch  construction 
as  applied  to  an  aircraft  hangar,”  cri- 
teria for  National  Register  inclusion,  289 
Largest  commissary  in  the  world,  488, 
518;  also  see  San  Diego  Naval  Base  com- 
missary 

LaRochelle,  U.S.  Army  Depot  Activity, 
France,  commissary,  232 
Latex  gloves,  for  sanitation  in  meat-cut- 
ting operations,  182,  261 
Latrine,  the  right  to  use  (from  a sarcastic 
quote),  162,  198 
Latvia,  369 

Launching  ramp,  for  seaplanes,  289 
Laundresses,  rations  for,  19,  26,  73 
Laundromat,  next  to  Midway  Island 
neighborhood  commissary,  480 
Laundry  facilities:  converted  to  commis- 
sary [Fort  Knox],  220,  224;  in  Truman 
Plaza  community  center,  run  by  Troop 
Support  Agency,  370;  West  Berlin,  229 
Laurel  leaves,  as  symbols,  398-99 
Law,  commissaries  established  by,  199; 
commissaries  allegedly  operating  con- 
trary to,  202,  211;  enforced  by  military, 
70 

Law  and  order,  in  Somalia,  416 
Lawmakers,  257 

Lawsuits,  potential,  over  grocery  cart  acci- 
dents, 132 

Laycock,  CMSgt.  Jerry,  USAF,  378 
Layman,  Capt.  D.  F.,  USMC,  242 
Layout,  store:  77,  145,  152,  223,  287,  302; 

also  see  Floor  plans 
Lea  & Perrin’s  steak  sauce,  140 
Lead,  used  in  solder  for  food  cans,  12,  33; 
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banned  by  British  government,  33 
Lead  [head]  meat  cutter,  182 
Lead  poisoning  of  Franklin  Expedition, 
12,  33;  cause  of  mental  impairment, 
faulty  judgment,  and  irrational  behavior, 
33 

“Lead  Store,”  of  complexes,  312 
Lead  time,  ordering,  for  Tehran  commis- 
sary, 296-97 
Leader,  Reed,  435 
Leadership,  senior  military,  483 
Leadership  and  communication,  475 
Leadership  and  control,  of  commissaries, 
526;  by  DoD,  271;  of  DeCA,  439,  466, 
477,  499,  502;  picks  new  decor  package 
for  stores,  477;  visionaries,  526 
Leaflets,  regarding  World  War  II  ration 
books  for  civilians,  1 58 
League  of  Nations,  174 
“Lean  Six  Sigma,”  496 
Leased  buildings,  used  for  commissary, 
325 

Leases,  on  bases  in  the  Philippines,  370 
Leasing,  surcharge  could  be  sued  for,  506 
Leath,  Congressman  Marvin,  chairman  of 
Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  Panel, 
HASC  Subcommittee  on  Readiness, 
348-49;  orders  study  of  commissaries, 
378;  wishes  to  protect  commissaries,  349 
Leather,  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized  sales 
list,  62 

Lebanon,  suicide  bombers  in,  339 
LeBeau,  Pvt.  Oscar,  USA,  1 15 
Lebrowitz,  Morris,  owner  of  a Masontown, 
Pennsylvania,  Union  Market,  292 
Lederhosen,  described,  183  f also  spelled 
Leiderhosen] 

Lee,  General  Robert  E.,  54;  commander  of 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  54-56,  64; 
surrenders  at  Appomattox,  65 
Lee,  Ho  K.,  store  director,  471 
Leeches,  in  Vietnam,  269 
Leeward  Islands,  eastern  Caribbean,  450 
Left  wing  radicals,  178 
Legal  issues,  commissary,  430 
Legal  whiskey,  87 

Legations,  foreign,  in  Peking,  106,  118 
Legations,  U.S.,  98,  106;  also  see  Embassies, 
U.S.,  and  specific  foreign  cities  or  countries 
Leghorn,  Italy,  see  Livorno 
Legionnaires’  Disease,  feared  outbreak, 
at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  507; 
investigations  centering  on  commissary 


proved  unfounded,  507 
Legislation,  commissary:  208,  311-12; 
actual  wording,  206;  annual,  151;  original 
1867,  206,  246;  proposed,  85,  403; 
repealed  by  Congress,  50 
Legislation,  general:  expense-control,  318 
Legislative  branch,  403 
Legislative  Liaison,  TSA  Office  of,  assists 
with  Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama, 
361 

Legislative  Liaison  Office,  DeCA,  locat- 
ed in  Pentagon,  355,  399,  402-03,  403 fn, 
430,  508-09,  not  harmed  in  terrorist 
attack,  464;  water  damage  to,  403;  later 
also  called  DeCA  Washington  Office 
Legislative  package,  DeCA,  for  PBO 
actions,  submitted  to  DoD  and  OMB, 
454;  negative  results,  454 
Legislators,  new,  unfamiliar  with  commis- 
saries, 202;  state,  67 
LeHavre,  France,  717 
Leiderhosen,  described,  183  [also  spelled 
Lederhosen] 

Leimen,  Germany,  717 
LeMans,  France,  dairy  provided  product 
to  U.S.  commissaries  in  France,  232 
LeMieux,  — , USN,  member  of  1 965’s 
Yokosuka  store  staff,  234 
Lemon  flavoring  extract,  on  first  official 
commissary  stock  list,  71;  in  ration,  1 13 
Lemons,  75;  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized 
sales  list,  61 

Lenin,  Vladimir  [also  called  Nikolai  Lenin; 

born  Vladimir  Ilyich  Ulyanov],  126 
Leonard,  Maxine,  423 
“Lessons  learned,”  367,  440 
Letter-writing  campaigns  by  customers 
in  support  of  commissaries,  194-95,  197, 
199,  213,  298,  302,  330;  letters  to  editors, 
213;  to  services,  302 

Lettuce,  purchased  in  northern  Luzon,  237 
“Lettuce  Fluffer,”  see  St.  Arnaud,  Brig. 
Gen.  Charles  E. 

Levees  break,  near  New  Orleans,  during 
Hurricane  Katrina,  517 
Level  of  attention,  increased  at  Marine 
stores,  287 

“Level  of  Benefit,”  452 
Levels  of  service,  137,  251,  424,  493 
Lewis,  Brig.  Gen.  Morgan,  quartermaster 
general,  28 

Lewis,  CMSgt  Glenn,  USAF,  378 
Lewis,  Linda,  NAVRESSO  commissary 


specialist,  307 
Lewis,  Meriwether,  27 
Lewis,  Zach,  home  deliveryman  at 
Dahlgren,  222 

Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  27 
Lewistown,  Idaho,  226 
Lexington,  Massachusetts,  Battle  of,  5,  10 
Lexington,  Missouri,  226 
Lexington,  USS  (CV-2),  early  aircraft  car- 
rier, 151 

Liability  for  accidents,  242 
Liaison  office,  DeCA’s,  at  Pentagon,  355, 
399,  402-03,  403/«,  430,  464-65,  508; 
office  was  moved  prior  to  9/11,  465 
Liberty  ship  SS  Carl  Schurz,  292 
Libraries,  on  post,  22;  transformed  into 
commissaries,  36,  41,  220,  288,  494 
Libya,  American  families,  commissaries, 
and  installations  in,  183;  U.S.  warplanes 
attacked,  341 

Licensee  agreements,  241-42;  also  see 
Roth-Stone  Amendment 
Licensees,  as  baggers  and  carry-outs,  262 
Licensing,  to  sell  to  Army,  5;  require- 
ments, 6 
Licorice,  4,  49 
Liens  on  soldiers’  pay,  61 
Life  after  death,  the  question  of,  494; 

“Life  is  a miracle  and  a mystery,”  494 
Life  raft  rations,  1 54 
Life  Savers,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Life  span,  shortened  by  rations,  52 
Lifesaving  Service,  404 
Light,  natural,  in  commissaries,  301 
Light  bulbs,  sold  by  civilian  grocery  chain, 
259 

Light  keepers,  |lighthouse  keepers],  142, 
151,  501 

Light  wines,  20,  27 

Lighthouse  Service,  142,  151,  155-56, 
404,  501;  personnel  eligible  for  commis- 
sary benefit,  156,  501 

Lighthouses,  Bureau  of,  transferred  from 
Department  of  Commerce  to  Coast 
Guard,  155 

Lighting,  in  stores,  93,  101,  138,  144-45, 
221,  259;  fluorescent,  221;  improved, 
221,  240;  new,  at  Lajes,  394 
Lightning,  terrifying,  during  volcanic 
eruption  and  typhoon,  370,  385 
Lightships,  officers  and  crews  of,  151,  501 
Lime  juice,  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list,  71 


Limitations  on  commissaries,  189; 

statute  to  limit  numbers  of,  267 
Limitations  on  line  items:  limitations 
dropped  for  all  services,  252;  limits 
established  or  kept,  251,  264 
Limited  amount  of  space  limits  commis- 
saries’ ability  to  try  new  products,  502 
Limited  assortments  of  goods/stock 
lists,  but  longer  hours  of  operation,  480, 
484 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  16th  president  of  the 
United  States,  35,  55-57,  59,  61;  assassi- 
nated, 65;  commutes  death  sentences, 
59;  ghost  of,  494;  hires  and  fires 
McClellan,  61 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Air  Force  commissary 
store  at,  259 

Lindbergh,  Charles  A.,  151 
Line  items,  22,  137,  252,  261,  264,  288-89, 
322,  378,  480;  limited  by  space  consider- 
ations, 271;  also  see  Stock  lists,  commis- 
saries, listed  by  service,  and  by  names  of 
individual  commissaries 
Lines,  queuing:  checkout,  113,  167;  entry, 
166-67,  195;  express,  224;  limitations. 
Navy  stores,  264;  long,  201;  single,  99; 
“speed  lines,”  224;  waiting,  288;  also  see 
Queuing 

Link  sausages,  used  as  grand  opening 
“ribbon,”  387 

Liquor,  5,  6,  14,  17,  24-25,  48,  50,  71,  90; 
adulterated,  6;  available  at  canteens,  81; 
at  “Hog  Ranches,”  82,  88;  Mexican,  33; 
petition  against,  82,  87;  removed  from 
Army  ration,  23,  32;  sales  prohibited,  1 1, 
13,  63,  118;  troop  preference  for,  20;  at 
“The  Widow’s,”  near  Fort  D.  A.  Russell, 
87 ; also  see  Alcohol  and  Whiskey 
List  of  authorized  items,  84-85  first 
unofficial  list  for  sales  commissaries,  84; 
first  official  list,  showing  number  and 
variety  of  items,  85;  for  sutlers,  48,  62; 
for  overseas  store,  105 
List  of  eligible  commissary  patrons  has 
grown,  and  is  complex,  500 
Lithuania:  first  Soviet  republic  to  declare 
independence,  369,  382;  liberal  national- 
ists, 382 

Little  Bighorn,  battle  of  the,  77,  87 
“Little  Commissary,”  commissary  annex 
at  Dover  AFB,  Delaware,  661 
Little  Creek  Naval  Amphibious  Base, 
Virginia  [NAB  Little  Creek]:  commissary 
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at,  307;  customer  service  window,  307; 
DeCA  Central  Region  HQ,  357,  402, 
443,  450;  groundbreaking  for  new  store, 
442;  new  store,  first  opened  under 
DeCA,  444;  old  store  described,  307 
Little  Rock  AFB,  Arkansas,  647 
“Little  service  man,”  197 
Lives  shortened,  by  ration,  52 
Livestock,  veterinary  care  for,  441 
Livorno,  Italy,  American  installation 
known  locally  as  Camp  Darby,  commis- 
sary at,  44,  100,  229;  city  aka  Leghorn 
Liwanag,  SHCM  Bob,  USN,  commissary 
officer  at  NSB  Bangor,  383 
Lloyd,  Col.  Herbert,  chief  of  staff  at  Fort 
Drum,  NY,  321;  quoted,  370,  378 
Loading  docks,  288 

Lobby,  lobbying  and  lobbyists,  see  Anti- 
commissary lobby  and  Retail  lobby 
Lobbyists,  high-priced,  197 
Lobsters,  available  from  bumboats,  6 
Local  “delicatessen-style”  meat  prod- 
ucts being  sold  in  Europe,  465 
Local  base/installation  running  the  com- 
missary, 220 
Local  brands,  71 

Local  citizens,  overseas:  affluent,  296 
Local  civilians,  get  commissary  jobs,  469 
Local  commanders  [base,  station  and  post 
commanders],  130,  137,  142,  220-21, 
311 

Local  core  lists  (of  products  sold),  302 

Local  cuisine,  232 

Local  decision  in  keeping  commissaries 
open  or  closed  after  9/11  terrorist 
attacks,  508;  depended  upon  local  secu- 
rity situation,  508 

Local  economy,  207;  buying  on,  80 
“Local  flavor,”  178 
Local  item  selection  boards,  251 
Local  merchants,  1 10,  154;  also  see  Civilian 
merchants  and  Merchants,  civilian 
“Local  nationals”  Pocal  civilians  working 
in  overseas  commissaries]:  employed  by 
commissaries,  107,  113,  228,  275;  in  the 
Azores,  275;  clerk  at  Sagamihara  annex, 
480-81;  contractors  in  South  Korea,  281; 
evacuations  of,  304;  first  foreign  nation- 
al to  become  commissary  store  manager, 
311,  337;  in  Formosa  (Taiwan),  239;  on 
Japan’s  commissary  trains,  176-77;  num- 
bers of,  in  Japan  commissaries,  217; 
from  Pakistan,  475;  in  Paris,  France,  113, 


275;  supervisors  for,  275;  also  see 
Filipinos,  Foreign  nationals,  and  Local 
nationals 

Local  newspapers,  290 
Local  policies,  250 
Local  populations,  4 
Local  preference  in  product 
choice/assortment,  251,  265 
Local  selection  committees,  302;  also  see 
Ladies’  selection  panel 
Local  stores  and  supermarkets,  prices  in, 
296,  464 

Localization,  143 

Localized  control  of  commissaries,  306 
“Location  stores,”  aka  NEXMARTS: 
Navy,  372,  385, 404;  DeCA  supplies  with 
grocery  items,  372,  385;  numbers  of, 
supported  by  DeCA,  385;  also  see  Navy 
exchange  Service  Command 
Locusts,  70;  “four  year  plague,”  74;  “an 
army  of,”  86-87;  devoured  Libbie 
Custer’s  garden,  146;  also  commonly  called 
Grasshoppers  [when  they  don’t  show  up 
in  the  millions] 

Lofts  [barn  and  stable]:  doors,  23;  hoists,  23 

“Logistician  of  the  Year,”  333,  335 
Logistics,  Army  deputy  chief  of  staff  for, 
255,  272,  286 

Logistics,  in  Revolution,  2,  8;  in  Mexican 
War,  24;  in  Korean  War,  189 

Logistics  Management  Institute  (LMI), 
study  on  commissaries,  248-49,  271 
“Logistics  miracle”  (refrigerated  storage 
boxes  in  Vietnam),  268 
Logistics  personnel,  516 
Logistics  services,  from  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  265 

Logistics  support  in  Somalia,  416 
Logo,  “DeCA  Shopping  Cart,”  398-99 
London,  England,  Navy  commissary,  231; 
terrorist  bombings  of  public  transporta- 
tion system,  517 

London  Exhibition  (1851),  26,  34 
Long,  Donald  “Don”;  possibly  first  civilian 
commissary  store  officer  (CSO),  226-27, 
240;  life  story  in  brief,  226-27;  in  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  226;  cook,  226; 
experiences  in  World  War  II,  226;  at 
Peleliu,  226;  at  Washington  Heights 
commissary,  Japan,  226-27;  hired  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas,  by  telephone,  227;  forty 
years  at  the  same  job,  227;  heart  attack 
on  the  job,  227;  married,  227;  children. 


grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren, 
227 

Long,  John,  17 
Long,  Marjorie,  227 

Long  Beach,  Naval  Station,  California  [NS 
Long  Beach],  commissary,  MAfn 
Long  Binh,  South  Vietnam,  Army  post 
and  branch  commissary  of  Saigon  store, 
228,  256-57,  268 

“Longest  commissary  on  earth”  [Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Texas],  220 
Longtime  customers,  492 
Longuemare,  Noel,  principal  deputy 
undersecretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition 
and  Technology),  449-50 
Looting,  4 
Loraine,  [acques,  353 
Lord,  Brig.  Gen.  Williams,  81st  Training 
Wing  commander,  Gulfport,  496 
Lorries,  see  Grocery  carts.  Shopping  bas- 
kets, and  Shopping  carts 
Los  Angeles,  California:  cost  of  living, 
412;  international  airport,  413;  Quarter- 
master Market  Center  in,  211;  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  assassinated  in,  270 
Los  Angeles  AFB,  commissary,  413; 
“futuristic”  and  solar-powered,  413;  ren- 
ovations, 413 

Loss  of  facilities,  DeCA,  479 
Loss  of  sales,  DeCA,  479 
Lost  savings:  cost  to  customer  in  lost  gro- 
cery savings  if  commissaries  closed,  294- 
95 

Louis  XVI,  King  of  France,  16 
Louisiana,  state  of,  20;  Batde  of  New 
Orleans,  20,  29;  commissaries  in,  248, 
334,  475,  493/«,  497,  499;  Hurricane 
Katrina’s  massive  destruction,  475,  497, 
499,  517;  secedes  from  the  Union,  35; 
Terre  aux  Boeufs,  starvation  and  deser- 
tions at,  20,  27;  also  see  names  of  specific 
installations  in  Louisiana,  e.g.,  Barksdale 
AFB  and  New  Orleans  Naval  Air  Station 
Louisiana  Purchase,  25,  27,  30 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  subsistence  depart- 
ment purchases  goods  in  city’s  markets,  61 
Lovett,  Robert  A.,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
175,  194,  203,  210 

Loving  cups,  given  as  Best  Store  awards  by 
DeCA  and  NAVRESSO,  436-37 
Low  pay,  154;  also  see  Compensation;  Pay; 

Remuneration;  and  Salary 
Low  prices  at  commissary,  69,  121,  136, 


183,  241,  268,  294,  296,  353,  412,  470 

Low  tide,  336 

Low  volume  commissaries,  418 

Lowe,  Thaddeus,  Civil  War  balloonist,  61 

“Lower  48”  United  States,  266-67 

Lower  costs,  497 

Lower  prices  from  suppliers,  499 

Lower-grade  officers,  202 

Lowest  practicable  cost,  112 

Lowry  AFB,  Colorado,  base  closure,  271; 

commissary,  259,  271, 400 
Loyal  customers,  creation  of,  472 
Lubricating  oil,  sold  at  San  Diego  com- 
missary, 151 

Lucas,  TSgt  Howard  E.  Jr.,  USAF,  in 
charge  of  TFEs  on  Barbados  and 
Grenada,  339 

Luck,  of  Donald  Long,  226 
Lucky  Supermarkets,  disappeared  in 
California,  457 

Luke  AFB,  Arizona,  commissary:  fire  in, 
216 

Lukeman,  Lt.  Gen.  Anthony,  USMC, 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for 
military  manpower  and  personnel  policy, 
323;  witness  at  HASC  Subcommittee  on 
Readiness’  MWR  Panel  hearing,  343 
Lumber  camp,  226 
Lunch  break,  136,  144 
Lung  cancer,  from  smoking  tobacco,  325 
Lusitania,  RMS  [Royal  Mail  Ship],  British 
passenger  steamer  sunk  by  German  sub- 
marine early  in  World  War  I,  123 
Lutz,  Gary,  DeCATT,  353,  362;  on 
Pentagon  study  group,  45 1 
“Luxury”  items,  134,  194,  207 
Luzon,  385;  home  to  Camp  Wilhelm, 
Philippines,  106,  121;  Mount  Pinatubo, 
364-65,  northern,  237;  vegetables  pur- 
chased in,  239 

Lyman,  William,  inventor,  85 
Lynch,  Maj.  Gen.  George,  USAF, 
AFCOMS  commander,  320,  337,  340 
Lynch,  MSgt.  Joe,  USAF,  332 
Lyness,  Rear  Admiral  D.  H., 
NSSO/NRSO  commanding  officer, 
270,  272 

M 

M&Ms,  candy  developed  for  soldiers  in 
combat,  156 

Macaroni,  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list,  71 
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MacArthur,  General  Douglas,  161,  176 
MacDill  AFB,  commissary  at:  pilot  store 
for  scanning,  337;  supports  Homestead 
AFB  following  Hurricane  Andrew,  400 
Macedonia,  442 

MacFeely,  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  B.,  commis- 
sary general  of  subsistence,  87,  90 
Machine  gun  rounds,  360 
Machismo  orientation,  142 
Machrihanish,  United  Kingdom,  commis- 
sary at,  288 

Mackerel,  on  1867  stock  list,  70;  on  suders’ 
1863  authorized  sales  list,  62;  pickled,  on 
first  official  commissary  stock  list,  71 
Mackrain,  William  “Bill,”  member  of 
DeCATT,  353-54;  European  region 
director,  428,  450;  longtime  AFCOMS 
and  DeCA  region  director,  Operations 
Support  Center  director,  450,  456; 
retires,  456;  passes  away,  507 
Mactan  Airfield,  Philippines,  evacuation 
point  from  Mount  Pinatubo,  365 
Macy’s  [R.  H.  Macy  company],  189 
Mad  Cow  disease,  aka  Bovine  spongi- 
form encephalopathy  (BSE),  465,  506; 
European  commissaries  stop  selling 
European  (particularly  British)  beef,  465, 
506;  fear  it  would  spread  to  the  USA, 
506;  found  in  mainland  Europe,  506; 
Texas  cattle  herd  quarantined,  506 
Maddon,  Cmdr.  David,  NB  Subic  Bay,  ran 
the  exchange  and  supervised  commis- 
sary, 364-65 

Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
121 

Madon,  Chief  — , USN,  member  of 
1965’s  Yokosuka  store  staff,  234 
Madrid,  Spain:  commissary,  229;  terrorist 
bombings  of  trains  in,  514 
Maersk  Edinburgh,  container  ship,  pic- 
tured in  Naha  Harbor,  Okinawa,  692 
Maffei,  John,  of  DeCA  IG  office,  423 
Magary,  Laurie,  467 

Magazines:  not  sold  in  commissaries,  291; 
sales  of,  in  commissaries,  509;  sales  of,  in 
commissaries,  ceased,  455;  test  on  selling 
in  commissaries 

on  Air  Force  and  Army  installations, 
447;  sold  in  civilian  grocery  stores,  259, 
291;  used  for  advertising,  179 
Magazine  covers,  painted  by  James 
Montgomery  Flagg,  28 
Maggots,  in  bread  or  biscuits,  22 


Magnell,  Commander  A.  T.,  Navy 
Supply  Corps,  placed  in  charge  of 
NSSO,  209,  213;  promoted  to  Captain 
and  became  OIC  at  NSSO,  209,  213; 
replaced,  260 

Mahon,  George  H.,  chairman  of  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  requests 
commissary  program  study,  328 
Main  stores:  crowds  at,  a primary  reason 
for  opening  annexes  or  branches,  480 
Maine,  state  of:  commissaries  located  in, 
493fn,  497,  517,  699;  also  see  names  of 
specific  military  installations  in  Maine, 
e.g.,  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
Maine,  USS,  steel  battleship  destroyed  at 
Havana:  104,  117 

Maines,  Col.  Leland  E.  “Lee,”  AFCOMS’ 
first  deputy  director:  336 
Maintenance,  of  commissary  buildings 
and  equipment,  part  of  the  “physical 
infrastructure”  funded  by  surcharge: 
290,  425,  430,  447,  506 
Maintenance  funds:  Navy’s,  318 
Mainz,  Germany:  commissary,  40 
Maizena,  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list,  71 

Maizuru,  Japan:  commissary  train  stop, 
176-77,  237 

Major  commands  (MAJCOMS),  Air 
Force:  230,  253;  visited  by  Gen.  Burkett 
and  Frank  Derby,  303 
“Make  it  Snappy”  sign,  World  War  1 
commissary:  113,  116 
Makeshift  facilities,  measures,  and  stores: 
183,  188,  201,  220,  241,  483;  effect  on 
morale,  241;  once  the  rule,  now  the 
exception,  483 

Makiminato  Air  Station,  Okinawa:  com- 
missary, 237,  410-11;  housing  area,  41 1 
Male  spouses  of  female  military  members: 
142 

Males  on  sales  store  staffs:  274 
Mallonee  Village  commissary,  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina,  480-81;  line  items  and 
checkout  lanes,  480 
Mallorca,  Roger,  405 
Malls,  shopping,  at  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina,  South  Post,  one-stop  shop- 
ping, 476;  Gricignano  Support  Site,  near 
Naples,  Italy,  478-79 
Malnutrition,  63 
Malt,  91;  malt  liquor,  20,  27 
Mamaux,  Lt.  Col.  Harry,  USAF,  346; 


AFCOMS  Southwest  Region  Director, 
379 

“Man  killer”  field  ovens,  121 
Management,  commissary/store  level: 
199,  264,  278,  331,  376,  438,  469;  active 
duty,  241;  centralized,  217,  255-56,  271, 
298;  civilians,  241;  diversity  of,  474-75; 
experienced  retail  management,  to  run 
commissaries,  295;  improvements  in, 
315,  334;  Navy,  286;  recommended  by 
second  Hoover  commission  [Strauss 
commission],  245 

Management  and  Budget,  Office  of 
[OMB],  295;  study  of  commissaries,  329 
Management  assistance,  Troop  Support 

Agency,  257 

Management  Business  Unit,  DeCA,  412 
Management  concepts  and  principles, 

activity-based,  499 

Management  consulting  firms,  302,  338 
Management  improvements  in  commis- 
saries, ignored  by  GAO,  315 
Management  regulations,  locally 
enforced,  311 

Management  structure,  DeCA’s,  defining, 
526 

Managerial  skills,  475 
Managers:  department,  201;  retail  store,  in 
1870’s,  468;  supervise  transactions,  468 
“Managing  the  managers,”  264 
Manassas,  Virginia,  battles  at  [1861-62],  61 
Mandalay,  in  eastern  Asia,  235 
Mandela,  Nelson,  380 
Maness,  Dick,  AFCOMS  Region  director, 
314,  346 

Maneuvers,  troop,  1 55;  troop  feeding  dur- 
ing, 304 

Manhattan,  New  York,  33,  404-05;  also  see 
New  York  City 
“Manifest  Destiny,”  25 
Manila,  Republic  of  the  Philippines  [for- 
merly, Philippine  Islands]:  chaos  in 
[December  1941],  321;  cold-storage  plant, 
106-08,  118;  commissaries,  105-06;  first 
overseas  commissary,  105-06,  364;  Fort 
Santiago  near,  107;  location  relative  to 
bases,  239;  Manila  Leave  Center 
Commissary,  and  baggers,  181;  record 
overall  savings  figures,  105;  supply  depot, 
118 

Manila  Bay,  Battle  of  [1898],  110 
Manila  Leave  Center,  Philippines,  com- 
missary, 181 


Mannheim,  Germany,  deputy  commissary 
officer  at,  474 

Manning  positions,  commissary,  trans- 
ferred to  AFCOMS,  330 
Manpower,  for  consolidated  agencies,  330; 
ceilings,  353;  cutbacks,  137;  office  of, 
became  Human  Resources,  430;  stan- 
dards, 338 

Manpower  and  Personnel,  see  Personnel 
and  Manpower 
Manpower  slots,  DeCA,  430 
Manston,  see  RAF  Manston 
Manuals,  for  commissary  operations,  see 
manuals  under  the  names  of  separate 
services 

Manufacturers,  302-03;  ALA  members, 
486;  expertise  in  marketing,  291,  293-94; 
manufacturers’  coupons,  253 
Manulit,  Emma,  World  Class  Customer 
Service  Award,  418 

Maps,  deficient,  disrupting  movement  of 
supplies,  8 

MARBO  [Marianas-Bonin  Islands  Com- 
mand] Guam:  commissary,  188,  203-04, 
236,  239;  became  “ghost  town,”  203-04, 
239;  Marbo  housing  and  services  sup- 
port area,  239 

March  Field/ AFB/ ARB,  California,  226- 
27,  280,  424 fn;  commissary  customer 
savings  at,  333;  mess  hall  inside  Hangar 
8,  226 

“March  to  the  Sea,”  Sherman’s,  58-59,  65 
Marchek,  Mike,  meat  cutter  at  Seneca 
Depot,  278 

“Marching  rations,”  51,  62,  75,  104 
Mare  Island  Naval  Station,  California 
[NS  Mare  Island],  commissary  meat-cut- 
ting  room,  266 

Margarine,  87;  initially  known  as  “butter- 
ine,”  87;  also  see  Oleomargarine 
Margarita,  Panama,  PCC  Commissary,  109; 

coupons  replaced  with  “cash  only,”  210 
“Marginal”  commissaries,  217,  259,  303; 
DeCA  recommends  services  close  some, 
463 

Mariachi  band,  providing  entertainment 
at  commissaries,  390,  686 
Marianas  Islands,  188,  203,  293;  Guam, 
164,  188,  203,  293;  Saipan  and  Tinian, 
293 

Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France,  16 
Marietta,  Georgia,  Air  Materiel  Command, 
Dobbins  AFB,  253,  264,  269 
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1996:  FORT  RICHARDSON,  Alaska.  This  view  of  the  Fort  Richardson  commissary,  taken  in  February  1996, 
demonstrates  both  the  rugged  beauty  and  the  bracing  winter  weather  of  the  largest  and  northernmost  state  in  the  union. 
This  commissary  was  replaced  in  1999  by  a new  facility,  the  Anchorage  Area  store,  which  inherited  the  clientele  of  both  the 
Fort  Richardson  and  the  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base  stores.  DeCA  photo  courtesy  Fort  Richardson  commissary 


Marin  headlands,  California,  704 

Marine  Corps,  U.S.,  112,  120-22,  241; 
active  duty,  reserves  and  retirees  are  eli- 
gible commissary  customers,  500;  baby 
boom  affects,  233;  combat  units  in 
Vietnam,  257,  268;  commissary  head- 
quarters, 264;  did  not  press  DeCA  for 
many  region  director  positions,  373;  first 
service  to  ban  sale  of  cigarettes  in  its 
commissaries,  253;  founding  of,  11; 
forces  supported  by  AFCOMS  during 
Desert  Shield,  368;  Headquarters  at 
Arlington  Annex,  253,  264,  269;  in 
Okinawa,  410-11;  no  candidates  for 
DeCA  Director  position,  351;  represent- 
ed on  Bowers  Committee,  298;  repre- 
sented on  JSCC,  315;  reprograms  funds 
in  1997  to  assist  DeCA,  455;  seal,  314; 
symbolized  by  color  on  DeCA  Seal,  399; 
trusted  DeCA  to  build  them  new  com- 
missaries, 373;  widows  of  Marine  Corps 
personnel,  154-55 

Marine  Corps  Bases,  Camps,  and 
Stations;  food  inspection  on,  441 

Marine  Corps  Colors,  used  by  Camp 
Pendleton  commissary  on  special  T- 
shirts,  467 

Marine  Corps  Commissaries/Com-mis- 
sary  sales  stores,  143,  148,  208,  287, 
308-09,  311-12,  340,  424;  accept 
coupons,  291;  accounting  methods,  372; 
administrative  positions,  309;  audit  assis- 
tance, 287;  automation,  373;  automated 
inventory  system,  287;  awards,  421; 
banned  sale  of  cigarettes,  505;  billets 


saved,  373;  brand  name  contracts  not 
officially  used,  294;  building  new,  308- 
09;  business  system  was  “most  retail-ori- 
ented” of  the  four  services’,  311,  350, 
354;  central  distribution,  357;  central  dis- 
tribution centers,  357,  372;  centralized 
automation,  372;  centralized  control, 
287;  centralized  pricing,  372;  children’s 
areas  in  stores,  funded  by  installations, 
373;  cigarettes  and  tobacco  “banned” 
from  sale  in,  290-91,  328;  combat  area 
stores  to  become  food  depots  in 
wartime,  304;  Commissary  Branch, 
Support  Services  Division,  Installations 
and  Logistics  Department,  295,  298; 
commissary  headquarters,  264,  308-09; 
Commissary  Management  Information 
System  (CMIS),  373;  complexes,  338; 
complexes,  first  of  the  services  to  use, 
287,  308-09;  construction  of  new  stores, 
309;  construction  projects  inherited  by 
DeCA,  439;  decentralized,  287;  distribu- 
tion system,  298,  309;  DoD  contracting- 
out  pilot  program,  disallowed  by  HASC, 
507;  employees,  363;  electronic  funds 
transfer,  invoicing,  and  ordering,  373; 
facilities  upgrade  expected  from  DeCA, 
351;  families  shopping,  373;  fewer 
stores,  287;  first  commissary  sales  stores, 
1 1 0,  1 20-21 , 500;  first  to  develop  auto- 
mated inventory  system,  287;  first  to 
implement  electronic  ordering,  invoic- 
ing, funds  transfer,  287,  342;  first  service 
to  ban  sale  of  cigarettes  in  its  commis- 
saries, 253;  frequent  delivery  service. 


357-58;  front  end  scanning  system,  373; 
health  and  beauty  products  authorized, 
273;  HBA/HBC  items  sold  in  increasing 
numbers,  291;  heritage  honored  by 
DeCA,  421;  identification  check,  373; 
limited  surcharge  income  led  to  outdated 
stores,  341;  made  their  own  purchases, 
309;  management  of,  309,  372;  seen  as 
model  system,  353-54;  numbers  of,  217, 
286-87,  309,  373;  paperless  programs, 
373;  personnel,  154-55;  policy  assistance, 
287;  privatization  of  certain  functions 
being  considered,  318;  proud  of  paper- 
less programs,  372-73;  Support  Services 
Division  at  HQ  USMC,  287;  systems, 
350;  tobacco  and  cigarettes  “banned” 
from  sale  in,  291,  328;  “unorthodox” 
practices  later  adopted  by  DeCA,  373; 
variable  pricing  and  variable  surcharge, 
315;  warehouses  and  warehousing,  309; 
West  Coast  Complex,  309;  World  War  I- 
era  commissary  sales  store,  122 

Marine  Corps  Commissary  Branch,  430; 
also  see  Marine  Corps  Services  Division 
Commissary  Branch 

Marine  Corps  commissary  complexes, 

287,  308-09,  338;  complexes  and  distri- 
bution system,  298;  complex  officers, 
311;  procurement,  purchasing,  account- 
ing, management  information,  and  dis- 
tribution center,  311;  East  Coast  and 
West  Coast  complexes,  309 

Marine  Corps  Commissary  Office,  347, 
349-50;  awards  given  by,  436-37;  also  see 
Marine  Corps  Services  Division 


Commissary  Branch  Marine  Corps 
Commissary  Officers  Conference,  242 
Marine  Corps  commissary  personnel: 
combat-eligible  not  placed  in  commis- 
saries, 246 

Marine  Corps  commissary  surcharge, 

290,  328,  331 

Marine  Corps  exchanges,  nine  mobile 
exchanges  in  Saudi  Arabia,  368 
Marine  Corps  Facilities  and  Services 
Division,  312;  commanders  of,  335; 
Installation  and  Logistics  Department, 
320;  Installations,  404;  Installations  and 
Logistics  Department,  Support  Services 
Division,  Commissary  Branch,  295,  298, 
300;  accepts  Jones  Commission  report, 
350;  sees  opportunity  to  “Build  Out”  its 
stores,  350;  systems,  350 
Marine  Corps  manual  for  resale  and  MWR 
operations,  311 

Marine  Corps  Memorial,  Arlington 
Cemetery  ( aka  Iwo  Jima  statue),  347 
Marine  Corps  procurement,  at  complex 
level,  347 

Marine  Corps  Services  Division 

Commissary  Branch,  295,  298,  300-01, 
308,  347,  349-50,  430;  budget  authority, 
311;  classification  authority,  311;  CMIS 
(commissary  management  information 
system),  311,  373;  commissary  officers, 
308;  contracting  out,  336;  Enhanced 
Commissary  Management  Information 
System,  342;  headquarters,  located  in 
Rosslyn,  Virginia,  301,  308,  311;  making 
good  business  decisions,  311;  payroll 
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authority,  311;  pipeline,  308;  policy, 
direction,  and  changes,  311;  procedures 
standardized,  311;  purchase  orders 
rather  than  standing  contracts,  311; 
smaller  organization  than  the  other  serv- 
ices, 308;  size  difference  with  TSA,  311; 
two  commissary  specialists  ran  HQ  and 
set  policy,  308;  also  see  Buehl,  Brig.  Gen. 
Louis;  Jeu,  Joe;  Nixon,  Patrick  B.;  and 
names  of  other  key  individuals 
Marine  Corps  Support  Services 
Division:  Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  T.  “Tom” 
Adams,  351;  Commissary  Branch,  295, 
298,  300,  308,  430 

Marine  Corps  surcharge  funds,  347 
Marines,  20,  27,  29,  1 1 0,  1 1 8- 1 9,  1 43,  1 55, 
241,  308,  411,  420;  in  Lebanon,  339;  in 
Haiti,  123;  racing  shopping  carts  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  170;  at  Rota,  Spain, 
170;  in  Santo  Domingo,  124;  shopping 
with  family  at  Port  Hueneme,  432;  in 
South  Vietnam,  257;  widows,  155 
Marino,  Jim,  store  director  at  Keflavik, 
Iceland,  and  Lajes,  in  the  Azores,  499 
Marital  status  of  servicemen,  201 
Mark-downs,  surcharge  paid  for,  290 
Market  and  Management  Information, 
Incorporated  (MMI),  455 
Market  Basket  Price  Comparison  Study, 
445;  also  see  Customer  savings 
Market  basket  survey,  453,  458;  also  see 
Market  Basket  Price  Comparison  Study 
and  Standard  market  basket  survey 
Market  baskets,  see  Folding  basket  carrier; 
Grocery  cart;  Grocery  basket;  Push  cart; 
Shopping  cart;  and  Shopping  basket 
Market  centers,  142,  156,  201,  211,  254, 
259 

Market  economy,  433 
Market  research  data,  468 
Marketing,  33,  35,  105,  125,  291,  294; 
coupons,  502;  food  marketing,  35,  91, 
123-25,  148-53,  205;  introductory  prices, 
502;  rapid,  of  new  products,  to  draw 
customers  into  die  stores,  502,  (DeCA 
becoming  an  industry  leader);  also  see 
Advertising;  Coupons;  C.  W.  Post; 
Displays;  and  Packaging 
Marketing  Business  Unit,  DeCA,  437, 
448-49,  492;  early  business  units,  412; 
merchandising  contest,  437;  personnel 
from,  donated  money  for  refreshments 
of  troops  guarding  post  gates  after  9/11, 


508;  worked  with  industry  to  arrange  the 
worldwide  case  lot  sale,  507 
Marketing  days,  6,  16 
Marketing  strategy  and  “outreach,”  492 
Marketplace,  civilian,  131 
Mark-up  figures:  average  commercial, 
199;  twenty  percent,  196,  213 
Married  personnel/servicemen:  213, 
216;  and  their  families,  196,  213;  prima- 
rily officers,  130 
Mars,  Franklin,  153 

Mars,  Inc.,  1 56;  developed  M&Ms  candies, 
156 

Mars,  surface  of,  compared  to  Mount 
Pinatubo  destruction,  365 
Marsh,  Professor  O.  C.,  visits  Fort 
Robinson  and  the  Red  Cloud  agency,  86; 
speaks  with  Red  Cloud,  80;  prompts 
Congressional  investigation,  86 
Marshall  Plan,  175,  184,  232 
Marshall  Ustinov,  Soviet  guided  missile 
cruiser,  crew  visits  NAS  Jacksonville 
commissary  and  exchange,  384-85 
Marshal],  General  George  C.,  45;  patron- 
ized Fort  Myer  commissary,  23 
Marshall,  Katherine  Tupper,  wife  of 
George  C.,  at  Fort  Myer  commissary 
grand  opening,  145 

Marshmallows,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Martin,  Kim,  Fort  Lee  cashier,  423 
Martin,  Master  Sgt.  Lem,  Fort  Jackson 
NCOIC  (1967),  248 

Martinez,  Sgt  1st  Class  Victor,  Corozal 
[Panama)  deputy  commissary  officer, 
360 

Marx  Brothers,  sense  of  humor,  201 

Marxism,  8 

Maryland,  state  of:  commissaries  in,  402, 
439,  446,  654;  damage  from  Hurricane 
Isabel,  513;  DeCA  Northeast  Region 
headquarters,  402;  installations  in,  145; 
also  see  names  of  specific  installations  in 
Maryland,  eg.,  Fort  Meade  and  Patuxent 
River  Naval  Air  Station 
Marysville,  California,  flooding  in,  454 
Mascots:  military  units,  256,  466;  product 
mascots,  386,  394,  486-87,  492 
Mason  jar,  26,  35 
Mason,  John  Landis,  26,  35 
Masontown,  Pennsylvania,  292;  Union 
Market,  292 

Massachusetts,  state  of,  commissaries  in, 
221,  381,  424/«;  Coast  Guard  exchange 


and  commissary,  404;  also  see  names  of 
specific  military  installations  in 
Massachusetts,  eg.,  Fort  Devens  and 
Cape  Cod  Coast  Guard  Station 
Master  menu,  Army,  for  non-combat 
troops,  142,  156 

Matches,  on  sutlers’  authorized  sales  list, 
62 

Matching  invoices,  354 
Materials  handling,  operating  costs,  286 
Mather  AFB,  California,  commissary, 
assisted  in  flood  relief,  341 
Matsue,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop,  177, 
234 

Matsuyama,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop, 
177 

Matthews,  Francis  R,  secretary  of  the 
Navy,  192,  208;  displeased,  208 
Matuszak,  Wendy,  store  manager  at  Sierra 
Army  Depot,  479 

Matzo  meal,  103 

Maximizing  profits,  to  be  de-emphasized, 
415 

Maxwell  Field/AFB,  Alabama,  commis- 
sary: 340,  400;  commissary  closure  con- 
sidered, 217;  new  store  opened,  305-06, 
340;  renovations,  258,  425;  store  descrip- 
tion, 258;  Wee-Serv,  “first  anywhere,” 
305-06,  340 

Maxwell  Field/AFB,  Alabama:  Air 

University  established  at,  204;  DeCA 
Southern  Area  office  located  at,  401; 
DeCA  Southern  Region  HQ  located  at, 
357,  402 

May,  Petty  Officer  Joe,  at  NASG  Edzell 
commissary,  345 

Mayer,  Dr.  William  E.,  assistant  secretary 
of  defense  for  health  affairs:  on  tobacco, 
326;  afraid  low  prices  on  tobacco 
encouraged  its  use  by  young  service 
members,  326 
Mayfield,  Larry,  463 

Mayport,  Florida,  Naval  Station  [NS 
Mayport]  commissary,  439;  Best  Small 
Store,  401;  Cal  Mullins,  401;  customers, 
358-59,  401;  Golden  Penguin  award, 
401;  staff,  159;  store  exterior,  358-59 
Mays,  Diane,  431 

McAnally,  Capt.  Clayton,  USAF,  409,  447 
McCann,  Grace,  DeCA  zone  manager,  509 
McCarthy,  Paul,  on  JSCC,  315 
McCarthy,  Vice  Adm.  Justin  D.,  acting 
chairman,  Commissary  Operating 


Board,  515,  518 

McChord  AFB,  Washington:  commissary' 
closure  considered,  217;  commissary 
store  staff,  278;  competed  annually  for 
most  sales,  339 

McClellan  [formerly,  McClellan  AFB] 
commissary',  Sacramento,  California, 
304;  assisted  in  flood  relief,  341; 
Building  criticized  as  “a  monument,” 
304;  remained  open  when  base  closed, 
serving  retirees,  304;  self-checkouts,  484, 
514;  striking  design  & roof,  304;  similar 
to  Fairchild  AFB,  304 
McClellan  AFB,  California:  base  closure, 
304;  site  of  DeCA  West  Region  HQ,  402 
McClellan,  George  B.:  major  general,  54- 
57;  captain,  35;  ability  as  an  “organizer,” 
56;  commander.  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
54-67;  on  commission  to  observe 
Crimean  War,  35;  loses  Seven  Day's’ 
Battles,  56;  popularity  of,  56 
McConnell,  Jerry',  editor  of  Military 
Market , 298,  330 

McConnell  AFB,  Kansas,  commissary  at, 
337 

McConnie,  Julian  O.,  civilian  aide,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  326 
McCormick,  Cy'rus,  31 
McCully  Barracks,  West  Germany',  com- 
missary, 317 

McDonald,  Evelyn,  retiree  spouse  and 
customer,  440 

McDonald’s  franchises,  205 
McGowan,  John  F.,  346,  401,  450,  511;  act- 
ing director  of  DeCA,  458;  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  DeCA,  462;  DeCA  Eastern 
Region  director,  509;  DeCA  Southern 
Region  director,  357,  450;  director  of 
operations  directorate,  450,  456;  execu- 
tive director  for  operations,  458;  on 
Pentagon  study  group,  451;  retirement, 
510;  Senior  Executive  Service,  456;  also  see 
brief  biography  in  Appendices 
McGraugh,  John:  sutler,  sentenced  to  100 
lashes,  15 

McGregor,  Jack,  N AVRESSO  employee  at 
Subic  Bay,  365 

McGruder,  Greg,  Fort  Sam  Houston 
commissary  officer,  342;  “NIS  Buster,” 
342;  team  leader  for  CAO  deployment, 
510 

McGuire  AFB,  New  Jersey',  commissary  at: 
x,  320 
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MCI  meal  (Meal,  Combat,  Individual), 
257,  268 

Mcllhenny,  Edmund,  marketed  Tabasco 
sauce,  85 

McKinley,  William,  25th  president  of  the 
United  States,  68;  assassination  of,  113, 
118;  Union  Army  major,  captain  and 
commissary  sergeant,  54-55;  23rd  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  55;  setting  up  new, 
improved  ration,  1 1 3 

McLaughlin,  Maj.  Gen.  John  D.,  USA, 
TSA’s  first  commanding  officer,  255, 
272-73 

McMillan,  Colin,  assistant  secretary  of 
defense.  Production  and  Logistics,  35 1 - 
52,  354-55,  362,  373-75,  377,  380-81, 
414;  answers  criticisms,  defends  DeCA, 
375;  chooses  DeCA  HQ  location,  355; 
death  of,  512;  HQ  site  choice  criticized, 
355;  remarks  at  DeCA  HQ  building  ded- 
ication and  agency  activation,  374; 
remarks  to  DeCA  HQ  personnel,  363; 
says  private  sector  would  not  have 
attempted  a merger  of  four  corporations 
as  quickly  as  DeCA  had  been  tasked  to 
do,  363;  with  DeCATT,  355,  362 
McNamara,  Lt.  Gen.  Andrew  T.,  heads 
new  Defense  Supply  Agency,  254-55,  265 
McNamara,  Robert  S.,  secretary  of 
defense,  254,  264;  ends  old  single-man- 
ager system,  254 

McSherry,  Col.  Elwood  D.,  Commanding 
Officer,  Army  Subsistence  Center,  246, 
266;  quoted,  246-47,  266 
McWhorter,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  C.,  commander 
U.S.  Army  Troop  Support  Agency,  273, 
329 

“Meal  Solutions  for  the  Military 
Family”  promotional  tour,  493 
Meal,  combat,  individual  (MCI),  257 
Meals,  Ready-to-Eat  (MREs),  303-05, 
339,  347,  365,  367,  443;  in  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm,  369,  381,  384 
Meals,  served  hot,  257 
Meat,  3,  20,  27,  52,  58,  112,  149;  in  bulk, 
211;  contaminated,  105;  in  daily  ration, 
64;  desiccated,  76,  91;  delivery  to  World 
War  1 field  kitchen,  115;  for  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm,  368;  different  cuts, 
251;  disgusting,  105;  “embalmed  beef,” 
104-05;  fresh,  211,  218;  frozen,  107; 
given  to  relief  organizations,  379;  home 
delivery  of,  218;  ice  issued  with,  106; 


inedible,  105;  military  commissaries  in 
Panama,  108;  home  delivery,  219;  in  gar- 
rison ration,  130;  at  overseas  commis- 
saries, 78;  quality,  502;  packaged,  211; 
prepackaged  or  pre- wrapped,  201,  209, 
219,  239;  packing  industry,  105,  1 18;  pro- 
cessing, cost  studies  of,  316;  rationed  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  143,  156,  159;  salted, 
49,  51,  61;  in  “shiny  cans,”  416;  shipped 
frozen,  106-07;  sold  in  commissaries,  137; 
spoiled,  20,  27;  stocking,  220;  tough,  54 
Meat  and  produce  operations  specialist, 
293 

Meat  biscuit  (dried),  Borden’s,  26,  35 
Meat  cleaver,  “cutting  meat  three  ways 
with,”  185;  meat  cleaver  and  butcher 
block  used  to  cut  grand  opening  ribbon, 
387 

Meat  counters;  Foster  AFB,  275 
Meat  cut  to  order,  201 
Meat  cutters,  professional,  201,  222,  251, 
262,  292-93,  324;  at  Corpus  Christi,  276; 
at  Heidelberg,  228;  at  Seneca  Depot, 
278;  also  see  Butchers  and  Carcass  beef 
Meat-cutters’  school,  Toledo,  Ohio,  292; 
also  see  Butchers 

Meat  cutting,  221-22,  251,  228,  292-93; 
cutting  by  hand,  222,  278;  at  Naval 
Station  Mare  Island  commissary,  266; 
methods  and  standards,  251;  training, 
251;  also  see  Butchers;  Carcass  beef;  Cuts 
of  meat;  and  Meat,  different  cuts 
Meat-cutting  rooms:  equipment,  182, 
228,  276;  on  Japan’s  commissary  trains, 
177,  188-89;  packaging,  182;  meat-cut- 
ting  room  and  meat  market,  240;  saw- 
dust on  floor,  278 

Meat  departments,  153,  156,  251,  262, 
269;  award  for  best,  437;  employees  in, 
182,  222,  261,  324;  also  see  meat  cutting 
Meat  display  cases,  189 
Meat,  frozen,  257 
Meat  grinders,  222 
Meat  hooks,  276,  278,  325 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  105,  119 
Meat  inspection,  441 
Meat  market  manager,  293 
Meat  markets,  in  commissaries,  129,  130- 
31,  289;  on  Japan’s  commissary  trains, 
177,  189 

Meat  packers,  105,  118;  employees,  105; 
expose,  105,  118;  unsafe  working  condi- 
tions, 105 


Meat  preparation,  “privatization”  of,  418 
Meat  processing  plant,  Europe,  428 
Meat  processing,  continues  in  big  stores, 
502;  cost  study  on  contracting  out,  336 
Meat  procurement,  409 
Meat  saw  (for  cutting)  292 
Meat  specialist,  299 

Meat-wrapping  equipment,  288,  Meat- 
wrapping paper,  290 
Mechanical  thresher,  .31 
Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania,  site  of 
DPSC’s  central  depot,  294 
Mechanized  inventory  keeper,  139 
Medal  of  Honor  recipients,  all  are  eligi- 
ble for  commissary  benefit,  501 
Media  and  media  groups,  492;  ALA 
members,  486;  pro-military,  195 
Medical  assistance,  to  Somalia,  416 
Medical  care  for  military  families:  USAF 
personnel  valued  as  much  as  they  valued 
commissaries,  448;  curtailed,  198;  num- 
ber one  benefit,  335,  338;  TRICARE, 
489,  522 

Medical  supplies,  from  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  265 

Mediterranean  district  (DeCA’s),  447; 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  337;  Mediter- 
ranean Theater  of  War  in  World  War  II, 
156;  zone  [DeCA’s],  475 
Mediterranean  Sea,  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  in,  466 
Meigs,  Brig.  Gen.  Montgomery  C.,  quar- 
termaster general,  50-51,  60,  82,  89 
“Melting  pot,”  America  as,  292 
Members  of  the  armed  forces,  better 
commissary  service  to,  375 
Mementoes,  left  behind  in  Tehran  com- 
missary, 297 

Memo  books,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Memorandum  of  Agreement,  DeCA 
with  AAFES  and  NEXCOM,  regarding 
tobacco  sales,  453 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  Piggy-Wiggly  and 
self-service,  112,  124 

Memphis  Naval  Support  Activity,  Ten- 
nessee [NSA  Memphis],  commissary, 
167,  330 

Mena,  Mike,  Holloman  AFB  store  director, 
171 

Menge,  ]ames,  at  NS  Mayport  commissary, 
159 

Meningitis,  afflicts  four  U.S.  military  fam- 
ily members  in  Germany,  518;  fatal  to 
cashier,  518;  pubic  awareness  campaign 


regarding,  518 
Mental  derangement,  33 
Mentholatum,  sold  in  Navy  commissaries, 
137 

Merchandise:  assortment,  112;  cost  of, 
193;  loss  of,  193;  losses  paid  by  sur- 
charge, 210;  private  sector,  513;  quality, 
399;  also  see  Stock  lists 
Merchandising,  287;  awards,  DeCA,  423; 
campaigns,  483;  competitions  and  con- 
tests, run  by  Marketing  Business  Unit, 
436-37,  651,  683,  740;  displays,  see 
Displays;  Presentations,  National  brand 
items,  449 

Merchants,  civilian,  4-6,  10,  17,  81,  134, 
174,  263,  316;  anti-commissary  groups, 
246;  appreciated  armed  forces,  137; 
from  caravans  in  Iran,  296;  cooperated 
with  commissaries,  137-38;  dishonest,  5; 
distrust  of,  81;  foreign,  1 10;  lack  of  ani- 
mosity toward  commissaries  during 
World  War  II,  137;  licensed,  17;  local, 
110,  190,  207;  petitioned  against 

Dahlgren  community  store,  134-35,  151; 
psychology  of,  155;  unauthorized,  10; 
also  see  Bum  boats;  Post  traders;  and 
Sutlers 

Mergers:  in  commercial  sector,  406;  of 
commissaries,  316,  398,  406;  of  commis- 
saries with  exchanges,  proposed,  418, 
444,  451;  of  four  retail  operations  into  a 
$6  billion  business,  352,  363;  of  ships’ 
stores  afloat  and  ships’  service  stores, 
160;  part  of  commissaries’  evolution, 
376;  remained  long-term  objective,  316 
Merging  commissaries  and  exchanges 
(proposals),  418,  444,  451 
Meria,  Bob,  deputy  commissary  officer  at 
NSB  Bangor,  383 

Meridian  Naval  Air  Station  [NAS 
Meridian],  Mississippi,  291;  old  commis- 
sary supposedly  haunted,  495;  new  com- 
missary, 456 

Meritorious  Civilian  Service  medal, 

awarded  by  Secretary  of  Defense,  516 
Merrick,  |oe,  Commissary  Officer  at 
Whiteman  AFB,  303 

Merrimac,  USS,  converted  to  ironclad  and 
renamed  CSS  X'irginia,  62 
Mess,  51,  105;  on  Saipan,  293;  also  see 
Common  mess,  Company  mess,  and 
Mess  halls 

Mess  halls,  112,  134,  154,  216,  226,  416; 
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Army,  271;  became  known  as  dining 
facilities,  255,  271;  converted  to  commis- 
saries, 220,  233,  494;  image  improve- 
ment, 255,  271 
Mess  kitchen,  58,  63-64 
Metal  railings,  at  “piggybacked”  check- 
outs, 248;  compared  to  cattle  pens,  248 
Metal  stampers,  for  pricing,  258,  276 
Methodology,  commonality  among  servic- 
es’ commissaries,  254;  experimentation 
by  NAVRESSO,  371 

Metropolitan  areas,  191;  higher  cost  of 
living  in,  316;  study  on  the  need  for 
commissaries  in  such  areas,  328 
Mexican  border,  25,  59,  123 
Mexican  Cession,  25 
Mexican  contractors,  18 
Mexican  food,  315 
Mexican  fruits,  23-25,  33 
Mexican  government,  25 
Mexican  liquors,  23-25,  33 
Mexican  Punitive  Expedition,  123-24 
Mexican  War,  18,  23-25,  33,  61 
Mexico  City,  25;  capture  of,  34 
Mexico,  24,  26,  123-24,  499 
Miami,  Florida,  235;  site  of  future 
SOUTHCOM  commissary,  401 
Miami/Opa  Locka,  Florida,  Coast  Guard 
exchange  and  commissary,  404 
Mice,  using  cats  against,  125 
Michael  W.  Blackwell  Leadership 
Award,  423,  437,  450,  475  \commonly 
called  The  Blackwell  Award] 

Michigan,  state  of;  Coast  Guard 
exchanges  and  commissaries  in,  404 
Mickey  Mouse  decorations,  in  Augsburg 
nursery,  196 
Microbiology,  12,  35 
Microorganisms,  12,  35;  also  see  Bacteria 
Middle  class,  in  the  United  States,  107 
Middle  East,  232-33,  296-97,  348,  366-67, 
382;  DeCA  employees  from,  475; 
increasing  importance  of,  482;  maintain- 
ing stability  in,  483;  “Operation  Touch 
of  Home,”  466;  U.S.  troops  in,  304;  U.S. 
plans  in,  233;  U.S.  troops  assisted  by 
DeCA,  473 

Middletown  Air  Materiel  Area,  Olmstead 
AFB,  Pennsylvania:  Air  Force  Commis- 
sary Office,  231,  253,  265 
Midway  Island  community  commis- 
sary, at  MCB  Quantico,  388,  480;  co- 
located with  laundromat,  480 


Midway  Park  community  commissary, 

Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  133, 
207;  grand  opening,  386-87 
Midwest  commissary  region  (MWCOR), 
of  U.S.  Army  Troop  Support  Agency, 
324,  331,  333;  field  office  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  331,  356,  391 
Midwest  Region,  DeCA:  director,  357, 
400,  474,  509;  emergency  operations 
center  located  at,  366-69,  400,  408,  416; 
headquarters  building,  408;  on  Kelly 
AFB,  Texas,  356-57,  402,  416,  509; 
merger  with  Eastern  Region,  515;  merg- 
er approved  by  BRAC,  479,  517;  troop 
subsistence  and  readiness  (TS&R)  divi- 
sion located  at,  400,  409,  450 
Midwest  United  States,  30 
Mifflin,  Col.  Thomas,  first  quartermaster 
general,  10-13 

Miho  AB,  Japan,  residents  order  groceries 
through  Camp  Kobe  store,  234;  com- 
missary train  stop,  177 
Miles,  Gen.  Nelson  A.,  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  105,  118;  charges  the 
meat  packers  sold  experimental  meat 
products  to  the  army,  1 05;  resigns,  118- 
19 

Military  Academy  (West  Point),  24,  27, 
78-79;  commissary,  140,  152,  155 
Military  agents  (for  purchasing  food- 
stuffs), 20 

Military  Air  Transport  Service  (MATS), 
331 

Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC):  Best 
Commissary  award,  230 
Military  and  Civilian  personnel,  caught 
in  events  of  September  11,  2001:  464 
Military  Appropriations  Act  of  1978, 
Roth-Stone  Amendment  to,  180,  242 
Military  association  conventions,  492 
Military  associations,  492;  conventions, 
492;  represented  on  Patron  Council,  512 
Military  attaches  from  other  nations: 
commissary  shopping  privileges,  501 
Military  authorizations  in  DeCA 
Workforce,  reductions  in,  408 
Military  bases,  see  Military  Installations 
and  specific  base  or  station  names 
Military  benefits:  drastic  changes  became 
unrealistic,  470;  also  see  listings  under 
Commissary  benefit 
Military  budget,  194,  348 
Military  buildup,  for  Vietnam,  255 


Military  careers,  266,  472 

Military  children,  as  commissary  employ- 
ees, 274;  also  see  references  under  Children, 
including  Admission  or  non-admission  to 
commissaries;  Babysitting;  Child  care; 
and  Day  care 

Military  coalition,  in  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom,  508 

Military  Commissaries:  Justification  as 
Fringe  Benefit  Needed,  1980  GAO 
report,  335 

Military  Commissary  Fund,  proposed, 
454 

Military  commissary  system/ systems,  see 
the  following  listings:  Air  Force  commis- 
saries/commissary stores;  Air  Force 
Commissary  Division;  Air  Force 
Commissary  Office,  Middletown  Air 
Materiel  Area;  Air  Force  Commissary 
operations;  Air  Force  commissary  per- 
sonnel; Air  Force  Commissary  Service; 
Air  Force  Commissary  Stores  Branch,  in 
Air  Force  Services  Office;  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command;  Army  commis- 
saries/commissary sales  stores;  Army 
commissary  personnel;  Army  commis- 
sary regulations;  Army  commissary  sur- 
charge; Army  management  of  ‘single 
manager’  capabilities;  Army  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Support  Services, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Army  Office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General;  Army  Office  of 
Support  Services;  Army  Quartermaster 
and  Quartermaster  Corps;  Army  resale 
stores  open  to  the  public;  Army 
Subsistence  Center,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Army  Food  Service  Center;  Coast  Guard 
commissaries;  Commissaries;  Commis- 
sary systems;  Marine  Corps  commis- 
saries/sales stores;  Marine  Corps  com- 
missary complexes;  Marine  Corps 
Commissary  Office;  Marine  Corps 
Facilities  and  Services  Division;  Marine 
Corps  Installations  and  Logistics 
Department,  Support  Services  Division, 
Commissary  Branch;  Marine  Corps 
Services  Division  Commissary  Branch; 
Marine  Corps  Support  Services 
Division;  Navy  commissary  stores;  Navy 
commissary  surcharge;  Navy  customers; 
Navy  Exchange  and  Commissary  Store  News 
Digest;  Navy  Malls;  Navy  personnel,  in 
commissaries;  Navy  Resale  and  Services 


Support  Office  (NAVRESSO);  Nary 
Resale  System  Office;  Navy'  Service 
Stores;  Navy  Ship’s  Store  Office;  Navy' 
subsistence  operations,  separated  from 
commissaries;  Separate  services’  com- 
missary agencies;  Ships’  Stores  Afloat; 
Ships’  Stores  Ashore;  and  U.S.  Army 
Troop  Support  Agency 
Military  communities,  471;  also  see 
Military  children  and  Military  families 
Military  compensation,  190,  205,  249, 
332-33;  Congress  to  restructure,  190; 
perceived  instability  of,  332;  “Military 
Contractor-Operated  Stores  are 
Unmanageable  and  Vulnerable  to 
Abuse,”  316;  need  for  study  and  evalua- 
tion, 333;  shortcomings,  332;  system, 
332-33 

Military  courts-martial,  78-79 
Military  customers,  195,  258-59;  also  see 
Commissary  customers  and  Military 
families 

Military  departments,  414;  headquarters, 
post-Civil  War,  76,  267;  also  see 
Department  of  the  Army,  Department 
of  the  Navy,  and  Department  of  the  Air 
Force 

Military  dependents,  see  Children; 
Military  children;  Military  families; 
Spouses;  and  Military  spouses 
Military  deployments,  471 
Military  detachments,  see  Detachments, 
military 

Military  District  of  Washington  Central 
Distribution  Center,  443 
Military  draft,  see  Draft,  military  and 
Selective  Service 

Military  drawdown,  after  Cold  War,  346, 
404,  453;  within  DeCA,  453 
Military  families,  172,  183,  198-99,  257, 
376,  398,  425,  433;  basic  needs  supplied 
by  commissaries,  473;  “built-in  support 
group”  at  commissary,  470;  commissary 
benefit  becomes  more  attractive  due  to 
inflation,  295;  commissaries  made  their 
lives  more  enjoyable,  344;  communities 
and  housing,  179;  could  not  accompany 
service  members  to  Korea,  422;  evacuate 
Tehran,  296-97;  family  of  four,  savings 
of,  526;  family  members  work  part-time 
for  the  commissaries,  469;  in  the  Far 
East,  410;  felt  like  second-class  citizens, 
321;  growth  of,  178;  morale  improved  by 
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commissaries,  303;  in  Iran,  296-97;  in 
Japan,  1 88-89;  left  behind,  470;  overseas, 
71,  163,  178,  188-89;  owned  vehicles, 
247;  in  Panama,  108;  209;  personal  prop- 
erty of,  297;  populations  growing,  480; 
portrayed  in  film  Yours,  Mine,  and  Ours, 
216;  presence  reassured  host  nations  of 
United  States’  peaceful  intentions,  471; 
postwar,  178;  quality  of  life,  398;  shop- 
ping in  Ankara,  163;  shopping  at 
Mayport,  358-59;  shopping  in  Panama, 
94;  stationed  overseas,  344;  supporting, 
DeCA’s  new  primary  wartime  mission, 
466;  in  United  Kingdom,  313;  in 
Vietnam,  257;  in  Washington,  D.C.,  322- 
23;  Year  of  the  Military  Family  [1986], 
317 

Military  family  organizations,  assistance 
to,  508 

Military  food  inspectors,  441 
Military  Grocer  magazine,  385,  516 
Military  History,  U.S.,  throughout;  specifi- 
cally mentioned:  10-16,  27-29,  31-34,  62, 
65,  86-87,  89-90,  117,  122-24,  127,  151, 
156,  159,  161,  204-05,  208-09,  259,  268, 
270-71,  273,  328,  341-42,  379-81,  384- 
85,  444-48,  508,  511;  U.S.  Army  Center 
for,  23,  36 

Military  housing,  22,  144,  179,  183 
Military  humor,  268;  and  Spam,  134,  154, 
268 

Military  inspection  standards,  441 
Military  installations:  contributing  to 
local  economy,  190;  called  “gold  mine” 
for  local  communities,  190,  206;  each 
ordering  their  own  food,  148;  follow 
FPCON  measures,  466;  ghost  stories 
abound  on,  494;  scattered  throughout 
Pacific,  410;  water  supplies,  safety  and 
security  of,  441;  with  commissaries,  479 
Military  intervention,  U.S.,  in  Haiti,  123 
Military  leadership,  senior,  483 
Military  Market  magazine,  181,  199, 
223,  239,  245-46,  253-54,  258-59,  262, 
265-66,  272-73,  298,  316,  321,  330,  523; 
interviews  with  panels  of  military  spous- 
es, 253-54,  272 
“Military  marketplace,”  5 
Military  mascots,  256,  466 
Military  members  [uniformed  individuals], 
376;  on  item  selection  boards,  251-73 
Military  members  of  foreign  nations  but 
on  active  duty  with  U.S.  military  services 


and  under  orders  from  the  U.S.  armed 
forces,  or  when  assigned  to  military 
attache  duties,  may  be  extended  commis- 
sary privileges,  501 

Military  mission  to  keep  the  peace,  198 

Military  on  store  staffs,  274 

Military  patrons  to  “get  the  best  prices, 
period,”  463 

Military  pay,  19,  22,  32,  46,  48,  216;  and 
compensation,  249;  “gap”  with  private 
sector,  472;  liens  on,  50,  61;  pay  scale, 
242 

Military  Peace  Establishment  Act,  9,  17, 

20,  27 

Military  personnel:  attempts  to  keep  per- 
sonnel healthy  regarding  tobacco  issue, 
325;  commissaries  linked  to  their  recruit- 
ment and  retention,  458;  in  commis- 
saries, study  on  the  need  for,  328;  in  sep- 
arate commissary  agencies,  430;  “mis- 
used” by  commissaries,  246;  morale,  249, 
425;  on  item  selection  boards,  251; 
owned  vehicles,  247;  retention,  242,  249; 
slots/positions  for,  311;  are  taxpayers 
too,  249,  321 

Military  Personnel:  Perspectives  of 

Surveyed  Service  Members  in 
Retention-Critical  Specialties,  1999 
GAO  Report,  429-30,  458 

Military  politics,  the  military,  throughout, 
but  see  especially  4-17,  20-45,  67-91,  150, 
153,  and  references  to  Custer,  George  A., 
and  Belknap,  William  W. 

Military  population:  grew  and  moved  off- 
post,  219 

Military  posts,  see  names  of  specific  loca- 
tions; also  see  geographic  references,  e.g., 
American  West;  the  East;  the  Great 
Plains;  names  of  specific  countries  or 
territories;  Overseas;  and  “Remote” 
posts 

Military  preparedness,  300 

Military  presence,  U.S.,  overseas,  183; 
meant  to  be  peaceful,  471;  presence  of 
military  families  reassured  host  nations, 
471 

Military  quality  of  life,  376;  also  see 
Quality  of  Life 

Military  readiness,  enhanced  by  DeCA, 
471 

Military  representatives  on  working 
group  studying  money-saving  options 
for  DeCA,  455 


Military  resale  market,  486 
Military  resale,  517 

Military  retail  business  activities,  261, 
266 

Military  Retailer  magazine,  516 
Military  retention  and  the  commissary 
benefit,  316;  improved  by  DeCA,  471 
Military  retirees  and  the  commissary 
benefit,  73,  88-89,  112,  123,  142,  155, 
169,  171,  191-92,  194-95,  208,  213;  223- 
24,  332,  446;  denounce  commissary  ben- 
efit, 246;  families,  332;  testify  to  HASC 
Subcommittee  on  Readiness,  446 
Military  segregation  and  desegregation 
in  U.S.,  107 

Military  service  and  sacrifice,  194 
Military  services:  common  supply  and 
service  activities,  245;  official  organiza- 
tions and  resale  activities  of,  are  eligible 
to  shop  in  commissaries,  501;  response 
to  idea  of  commissary  consolidation, 
330 

Military  Services’  commissary  agencies, 

476;  had  already  been  modernizing  their 
facilities  when  DeCA  formed,  476 
“Military  socialism,”  8,  246,  263 
Military  spokesmen/spokespersons,  242; 
also  see  Commissary  advocates/  backers/ 
defenders/  proponents/  supporters 
Military  spouses:  admission  to  commis- 
sary discretion  of  local  installation,  140, 
159;  of  all  soldiers,  142;  of  combat 
troops,  142;  as  commissary  employees, 
144,  179,  218-19,  228,  274;  compare 
commissaries  with  civilian  stores,  216; 
could  not  accompany  service  members 
to  Korea,  422;  of  disabled  or  deceased 
officers,  142;  importance  to  reenlist- 
ment, 138;  on  item  selection  boards,  251; 
likely  to  voice  complaints,  216;  military, 
working  as  part-time  cashiers,  179,  218- 
19;  raise  funds  to  support  victims  of 
9/11,  465;  receive  permission  to  shop  in 
commissaries,  160;  resentful  of  substan- 
dard facilities,  216;  shopping,  321,  358- 
59;  subsistence  allowance  for  those 
accompanying  troops  in  the  field,  73; 
work  to  supplement  family  income,  323; 
working  in  commissaries,  144,  179,  218- 
19,  228,  274;  also  see  Spouses  and 
Children 

Military  Standard  Requisitioning  and 
Issue  Procedures,  see  MILSTRIP 


Military  strategy:  food  and  politics,  205 
Military  Subsistence  Supply  Agency, 
254,  261;  duties  and  responsibilities,  254 
Military  support  teams,  in  Iran,  Pakistan, 
and  Afghanistan,  296 

Military  technology,  34,  61-62,  64,  118, 
123,  149,  151,  153,  259,  263-64 
Military  training  activities,  492 
Military  uniform,  used  as  identification  for 
active-duty  commissary  shopping,  446 
Military  units,  follow  FPCON  measures, 
466 

Military  workforce,  DeCA:  to  be  reduced, 
445;  Navy  slots,  445 
Military  working  dogs,  256,  441,  466 
Military,  respect  for,  198 
Military,  U.S.,  “Best  and  most  powerful  in 
history,”  475;  viable,  523;  also  see  United 
States  Military 

Military’s  commitment  to  the  commissary 
benefit,  483 

“Military’s  Most  Valued  Benefit,”  353 
Militia,  colonial,  174;  state,  5 
“Milk  bars,”  224-25,  230;  also  see  “Dairy 
Stops” 

Milk,  12,  16,  26,  35,  49,  163,  225,  230,  257, 
261,  379,  506;  in  Ankara,  Turkey,  163; 
for  army,  35,  49;  awful-tasting,  296; 
Borden’s,  26,  35;  canned,  296;  con- 
densed, 26,  35,  49;  evaporated,  26,  35; 
fresh,  296;  high-demand  item,  263,  480; 
in  ration,  49,  63,  75,  151;  lacking  in 
ration,  86;  local  purchase,  254;  non- 
refrigerated, 296;  refrigerated,  296;  “six 
pack  carrier,”  165;  on  suders’  1862 
authorized  sales  list,  61;  unavailable  in 
commissary,  144;  U.S.  standards  at  over- 
seas commissaries,  163 
Milkman,  on  post,  144 
Milks,  Tom,  member  of  Jones  Commis- 
sion, 350;  director  of  DeCA  Europe, 
519;  director  of  sales,  Headquarters 
DeCA,  519,  522;  Senior  Executive 
Service,  519 
Milkshakes,  224,  230 
Millennium  Bug,  460;  fear  of  “civiliza- 
tion’s imminent  collapse,”  462;  also  see 
Y2K  Bug 

Miller,  Capt.  Ray,  353 

Miller,  Staff  Sgt.  Tom,  USAF,  367 

Mills,  Leonara,  394 

MILSTRIP  [Military  Standard  Requisi- 
tioning and  Issue  Procedures],  427,  429 
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Mines,  floating,  292 

Mini-corns,  288,  442,  484;  AFCOMS  ver- 
sion called  “Wee-Serv,”  306;  like  annexes 
and  branches,  306;  Troop  Support 
Agency’s  version,  306 

Mini-comstores:  order  forms  for,  481;  also 
see  Annexes;  Fort  Lewis,  Washington; 
Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama;  Mini-corns;  and 
Wee-Servs 

Minnesota,  Indian  uprising  in,  59,  80 
Minorities,  ethnic  and  racial:  as  commissary 
employees,  474,  489;  during  World  War 
II,  178;  in  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries,  78-79,  474;  shopping  in  com- 
missaries in  World  War  I,  474;  in  U.S. 
armed  forces,  78-79,  178,  474.  Also  see 
“Buffalo  Soldiers;”  Desegregation; 
Flipper,  Henry  O.;  and  Segregation 
Minot  AFB,  North  Dakota,  commissary, 
221;  cashier,  392;  commissar}',  221; 
grand  opening,  392;  commissary  cus- 
tomer savings  at,  333;  vendor  Stocker  at, 
487 

Minter,  Staff  Sgt.  Charles  E.,  437 
Miraflores  Locks,  Panama  Canal,  240 
Miramar  Naval  Air  Station,  California 
[NAS  Miramar],  commissary,  220,  437; 
accepts  credit  cards,  448 
Mirrors,  pocket,  on  suders’  1862  author- 
ized sales  list,  61;  on  commissary  walls, 
for  patrons’  use,  464 

Misawa  AB,  |apan:  commissary,  234,  322 
Misconceptions,  regarding  commissary 
benefit,  by  new  and  single  service  mem- 
bers, 492 

Misgivings,  about  DeCA’s  chances  for 
success,  363 

Missiles,  Soviet,  intermediate-range  ballis- 
tic missiles  in  Cuba,  266 
Mission  and  Mission  Statements, 
Defense  Commissary  Agency,  352,  409, 
466,  470,  502 

“Mission  of  the  modern  commissary 
store,”  247,  416 

Mississippi  River,  25,  27;  upper  river, 
posts  on,  22,  31-32 

Mississippi,  state  of:  commissaries  in,  291, 
448,  456,  475,  495-97,  499,  517,  521; 
Hurricane  Katrina  causes  massive  dam- 
age, 496-97,  499,  517,  521;  state  secedes 
from  the  Union,  35;  also  see  names  of 
specific  military  installations  in  Missis- 
sippi, e.g.,  Keesler  AFB 


Missouri  River,  posts  on,  22,  31-32 
Missouri,  state  of,  226;  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  camp  in,  226;  commissaries 
in,  221,  258,  303,  318,  339;  proposed 
new  commissary  in,  511; 
also  see  names  of  specific  military  instal- 
lations in  Missouri,  eg., Whiteman  AFB 
Missouri,  USS,  battleship,  161 
Misunderstandings,  regarding  commis- 
sary benefit,  by  new  and  single  service 
members,  492 

“Misuse”  of  military  personnel,  246 
Mitchel  Field  Naval  Air  Station,  New 

York  [NAS  Mitchel  Field],  commissary 
at,  273,  293;  first  to  get  electronic  point- 
of-sale  registers,  273 

Mitchel],  Brig.  Gen.  William  “Billy,”  U.S. 
Army,  150 

Mitchell,  Maj.  Gen.  Clyde,  USAF,  230 
Mitchell,  Sgt  1st  Class  Eustice,  commis- 
sary management  specialist,  443 
Mito,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop,  177, 
237 

Mixed  vegetables,  49;  desiccated,  57 
Miyazaki,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop, 

177 

Mobil  Corporation,  used  “remote  posts” 
myth  to  attack  commissaries  in  “Waste 
and  the  Deficit,”  321 

Mobile,  Alabama,  Coast  Guard  Station 
exchange  and  commissary,  404;  Quarter- 
master Field  Office  in,  212 
Mobile  commissaries,  124,  145,  219,  504; 
for  home  delivery,  219;  on  trains  in 
Japan,  176-77,  188,  206;  sold  tobacco, 
504;  also  see  Tactical  Field  Exchanges  and 
Mobile  Tactical  Field  Exchanges 
Mobile  sutler,  62 

Mobile  tactical  field  exchanges,  113; 
World  War  I,  123-24,  408;  in  Somalia, 
known  as  “The  Roach  Coach,”  408,  417 
“Mobilecom,”  see  mobile  commissaries  and 
Schofield  Barracks 
Mobility  agreements,  366 
Mobility  assistance  for  customers,  476 
Mock  funerals,  for  salt  beef,  60 
Model  for  success,  DeCA  was  a,  423 
“Model  store,”  in  Europe,  184 
Modeling,  after  a commissary  system,  354 
Models,  attractive,  demonstrated  folding 
basket  carriers,  132 

Modern,  large  buildings,  commissary  cus- 
tomers ask  for,  250 


Modern  commissaries,  features  in  and 
trends  of  476, 

Modern  commissary  benefit,  before  the 
dawn  of,  71,  476,  500 

Modern  retail  outlets/shopping  facilities: 
commissaries  as,  286,  324,  476 
Modernity,  a feel  of,  301 
Modernization  efforts,  220-21,  285;  made 
possible  by  surcharge,  425 
Modernize,  by  replacement  or  renovation, 
347 

Modernized  commissaries,  216,  476, 
483;  modernized  equipment,  476 
Moffett  Field  Naval  Air  Station, 

California  [NAS  Moffett  Field],  42 Afn\ 
first  commissary  to  use  scanners,  off- 
duty  personnel  working  as  commissary 
baggers,  181;  gets  electronic  POS  equip- 
ment, 273;  gets  scanners,  330 
Moffett,  CMSgt.  Russel]  “Russ,”  USAF, 
378;  DeCA  senior  enlisted  advisor,  374, 
377,  446 

Mogadishu,  Somalia,  416-17,  445;  univer- 
sity TFE,  408-09,  444;  university  TFE 
grand  opening,  393 

Molasses,  21;  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list,  71;  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized 
sales  list,  62 
Mold,  on  hardtack,  53 
Molded  plastic,  on  “super”  shopping 
carts,  132 

Molesworth,  see  RAF  Molesworth 
Molina,  Luis,  Deputy  CSO  at  Howard 
AFB,  Panama,  360;  wore  helmet  and  flak 
jacket,  crossed  high-level  bridge,  360 
Molino,  John,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  military  community  and 
family  policy,  517;  dismissed  Army’s 
exploring  the  idea  of  privatizing  com- 
missaries, 517 

“Mom  and  Pop”  grocery  stores,  40 
Mombasa,  Kenya:  TFE  established,  408, 
416,  444 

Momyer,  Gen.  William  Wallace,  OSI,  248, 
270;  investigation  of  alleged  abuses 
within  commissary  system,  248,  270; 
investigation  results,  248,  270;  report  by 
Congress  supports  findings,  248 
Monetary  challenge,  in  Athens,  Greece, 
downtown  commissary,  185 
Money,  alleged  theft  from  commissary,  78- 
79;  day’s  receipts  in  commissary,  144;  for 
Indians,  80;  for  troops,  80;  for  working 


families,  131 
Money,  soldiers’,  48 

Monitor,  USS,  Union  ironclad  vessel,  62 
Monopoly,  of  civilian  stores  on  military 
installations,  195 

Monroe,  James,  5th  president  of  the 
United  States,  Secretary  of  War,  20,  29 
Monsters,  alluded  to,  226 
Montana,  state  of,  70;  commissaries  locat- 
ed in,  435,  448;  also  see  names  of  specific 
installations  in  Montana,  e.g.,  Forsyth 
AFS 

Montanez,  Mattie,  at  MCAS  New  River 
commissary,  651 

Monte  Lino,  Panama,  PCC  Commissary, 
109 

Monthly  inventory,  223 
Monthly  NSSO  Letter,  263 
Montreal,  Canada,  13 
“Monuments,”  commissaries  seen  as,  304 
Moody  AFB,  Georgia,  commissary  at, 
494-95;  employees  witness  an  apparition 
in  the  old  store,  494-95;  once  belonged 
to  the  Army  Air  Corps,  495;  warehouse, 
495 

Moon  Lake  Lodge,  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York,  34 

Moon  landing,  by  U.S. A.,  262,  271 
Moore,  Adm.  Charles  W,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Commissary  Operating  Board,  514- 
15 

Moore,  Thomas,  27 

Mops,  251;  blind-made,  260;  also  see  house- 
hold products  and  Skilcraft  products 

Moral  change,  128 

Morale,  6,  9,  58,  266-67;  affected  by  hunger, 
56;  affected  by  loss  of  commissaries,  192; 
affected  by  makeshift  facilities,  241; 
boosted  by  awards,  421,  436;  boosted 
after  Hurricane  Andrew,  401;  boosted  by 
commissaries,  197,  245,  344;  boosted  by 
presence  of  service  members’  families, 
471;  boosted  by  TFE  in  Somalia,  416;  of 
coalition  troops  in  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm,  369;  food  vital  to,  in  Iran,  296; 
GAO  cites,  as  reason  to  keep  commissary 
benefit,  248;  improved  at  Air  Force  com- 
missaries by  AFCOMS’  commissary 
career  program,  303;  improved  by  com- 
missary facilities,  177,  249;  link  between 
commissaries  and  morale,  245,  249; 
troop  morale,  303 

Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation 
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2007:  BONJOUR  FROM  HEIDELBERG.  Frenchman  Andre  Krengel,  eighty-three-year-old  bagger  at  Heideiberg  Commissary,  loads 
groceries  for  three-year-old  Maeve  Oravetz  and  her  mother,  Jennifer.  Krengel,  a bagger  at  the  Heidelberg  Commissary,  Germany,  for  thirty  years, 
began  his  relationship  with  Americans  during  World  War  II  at  Le  Havre,  France.  He  married  an  American  woman,  and  they  had  two  children  and  two 
grandchildren.  Accompanying  his  wife,  he  ended  up  in  Heidelberg  where  she  worked  for  the  Army.  He  eventually  became  a vendor  Stocker  and  then  a 
bagger  at  the  commissary.  When  his  wife  died  six  years  ago  after  thirty-five  years  of  marriage,  he  was  able  to  continue  his  bagger  duties.  Seven  days  a 
week,  Krengel  rises  at  4 a.m.,  and  drives  his  twenty-nine-year-old,  French-made  Peugeot  automobile  from  his  home  in  nearby  Leimen  to  the  commis- 
sary, arriving  by  7 a.m.  He  prepares  the  bagger  stations  by  restocking  bags,  making  sure  the  carts  are  ready  and  the  area  is  presentable  for  business. 
He  most  often  works  the  express  line  and  is  a favorite  of  many  customers.  DeCA  photo:  Gem  Young 


[MWR],  376,  415,  417,  421,  423,  455, 
517;  facilities,  228;  HASC  subcommittee 
panel  on,  378;  Marine  Corps  manual, 
311;  programs,  22,  73,  257 
Morale  Branch,  War  Department,  142, 
156 

Morality,  26 

Moran,  Bill,  AFCOMS  “founding  father,” 
287,  290,  312;  “Civilian  of  the  Year”  and 
“Logistician  of  the  Year,”  334-35;  on 
JCSS,  315;  store  officer  at  Barksdale 
AFB,  334 

Mordecai,  Maj.  Alfred  (ordnance),  35 
“More  businesslike,”  DeCA  attempts  to 
be  more  like  a civilian  business,  419 
“More  than  one  way  to  skin  the  cat” 
[that  is,  to  close  the  commissaries]  196 
Morel,  Col.  Cesar,  USA,  353,  357 
Morgan,  Brig.  Gen.  M.  R.,  commissary 


general  of  subsistence,  91 
Morgan,  Capt.  Rex  S.,  commissary  officer, 
Camp  Haugen,  Japan,  202,  212 
Morgues,  transformed  into  commissaries, 
36,  220 

Morioka,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop, 
177,  237 

Morocco,  American  families,  commis- 
saries, and  installations  in,  183,  233 
Moron  AB,  Spain,  commissary,  229 
Morris,  Lewis,  13 

Morris,  Robert,  superintendent  of  finance, 
15-16;  obtained  supplies  by  contract,  15 
Morrissey,  Capt.  J.  E.,  interim  command- 
ing officer  of  NSSO,  270 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  6,  9,  15,  19 
Morrow,  Barbara,  at  Fort  Riley  commis- 
sary, 310 

Mortars,  mortar  shells,  and  explosions. 


360,  417 

Mortuary  services  office,  332 
Moscow,  U.S.S.R.,  348,  385 
Mosquitoes,  78;  malarial,  in  Somalia,  417 
“Most  Important  Person  in  the  Store,” 
slogan  posted  next  to  a mirror,  464 
Most  Improved  Commissary  award,  437 
“Mother  Nature,”  369-70,  401,  497,  668 
“Mother  of  All  Battles,”  369,  384 
Mothers,  of  military  families,  224 
Motivation,  of  military  volunteers,  473, 
476 

Motor  convoy,  259 

Motor  pool  garages  and  repair  shops, 

26;  transformed  into  commissaries,  36, 
311 

Motor  transport  section,  139 
Motor  trucks,  23 

Motorized  shopping  carts,  132-33,  484 


Motorized  tractor,  first,  123 
Motorized  vehicles,  218 
Mottos,  of  commissary  organizations,  314, 
398-99 

Mounds  candy  bar,  149 
Mount  Pinatubo,  239,  380,  385;  “dor- 
mant” volcano  erupts,  364-65,  370.  380, 
442,  444,  495 
Mount  Vesuvius,  229 
Mountain  bike,  given  as  prize,  170 
Mountain  Home  AFB,  Idaho,  commis- 
sary, 221 

Mountains,  seen  from  commissaries,  268, 
369,  711 

Mouth  washes/mouthwashes,  in  HBA 
and  HBC  category,  291;  not  sold  in  com- 
missaries, 137;  progressively  more  items 
sold  in  commissaries,  291;  sold  in  Navy 
combined  commissary-exchanges,  137 


Movie  projector,  for  grand  openings,  387 
Movie  star  endorsements  for  cigarettes, 
504-05 

Movie  theater,  in  mall  at  Gricignano 
Support  Site,  Italy,  477 
“Moving  belts”  at  checkout,  199,  259,  469 
Moxie  [a  soft  drink],  118 
Moylan,  Col.  Stephen,  quartermaster  gen- 
eral, 11-12 

Moynihan,  Lt.  Col.  James  M., 
Quartermaster  Corps,  176-77 
“Mr.  Kool-Aid,”  the  Kool-Aid  mascot, 
visits  the  Pentagon,  492 
MREs,  see  Meals,  Ready-to-Eat 
Mud  flows,  mixed  with  ash  (“Labors"),  365 
“Mud  Lake,”  at  Sand  Point,  Washington, 
289;  seaplane  hangar  slowly  settles,  289 
“Mud  March,”  57 
Mules,  441 

Mulford,  Ami  Frank,  7th  Cavalry  trum- 
peter, 75,  87 

Mullins,  Cal,  commissary  officer  and  long- 
time commissary  employee,  303;  amaz- 
ing condition  of  his  desk  after  Hurricane 
Andrew,  400-01 

Multicultural  events,  DeCA,  489 
Multinational  forces;  see  Bosnia;  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina;  Haiti;  Somalia 
Munich,  Germany/West  Germany:  1972 
Olympic  Village  terrorist  activity,  272-73 
Munich,  Germany/West  Germany,  com- 
missary: iii-iv,  132,  183,  229;  described, 
183,  439;  fountains,  183,  439;  men- 
tioned, 260;  Munich  District,  TSA,  346; 
murals,  183,  439;  swept-back  “jet  age” 
shopping  cart,  iii-iv,  132,  260 
Munitions  Board,  Single  Service  Purchase 
Agreement,  205 

Munitions  Building,  Washington,  D.  C., 
initial  home  of  DSA,  254 
Murals,  in  Munich  commissary,  183,  229 
“Murder  Boards,”  353 
Murder  of  USAF  Security  Policeman 
and  robbery  of  Andersen  AFB  commis- 
sary, Guam,  442 

Murphy,  Mary,  World  War  II  cashier  at 
Brooks  Field,  144,  218-19 
Murphy,  Paul,  144 

Murphy,  William  A.,  18th  Infantry,  83 
Murray,  Capt.  Greg,  Air  Force  Reservist, 
459 

Murray,  Dick,  Maj.  Gen.  USAF  (Ret.), 
president  of  ALA,  former  director  of 


AAFES,  486;  wife  Jan,  486 
Museum,  special:  artifacts  from 

Naples/Gricagnano  store  construction 
site  placed  in,  478 

Mushrooms,  grown  in  Yokohama  caves, 
188 

Mushtare,  Patty,  at  Fort  Drum  commis- 
sary, 668 

Music,  “piped”  into  stores,  240,  290 
Musical  troupes,  at  DeCA  multicultural 
events,  489 
Muslims,  367 

Mustard,  on  sutlers’  1863  authorized  sales 
list,  62;  on  first  official  commissary  stock 
list,  71 

Mutton,  added  to  ration,  75,  84,  86 
Mutual  convenience,  of  customers  and 
commissary  staff,  480 
Mutual  respect  and  understanding,  fos- 
tered by  DeCA  multicultural  events,  489 
MWR,  see  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation 
Myers,  Elizabeth,  at  MCAS  New  River 
commissary,  651 

Myrtle  Beach  AFB,  South  Carolina,  com- 
missary, 145,  159;  interior  described,  42 


N 

NAF,  see  Non-Appropriated  Fund 
Activities 

Nagai  Heights,  Japan,  commissary  annex 
at,  236;  frozen  foods,  236;  fresh  vegeta- 
bles, 237 

Nagano,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop, 
177,  237 

Nagasaki,  Japan,  161;  commissary,  237; 
commissary  train  stop,  177 

Nagoya,  Japan,  commissary,  237 

Naha  AB,  Okinawa,  410;  branch  commis- 
sary of  Kadena,  237;  Air  Force  at,  237 

Naha  Harbor,  Okinawa,  692 

Nairobi,  Kenya,  U.S.  embassy  in,  bombed 
by  terrorists,  456 

Name  Brand  Items,  71,  130-31,  302,  463; 
presentations  for,  449  aka  National 
Brand  items 

Name  brands,  77,  130-31,  302 

Nancy,  France,  commissary,  232 

Nantes,  France,  292 

Nanteuil-sur-Marne,  France,  commissary 
at,  127 

Naples,  Italy,  Naval  Base/Naval  Support 
Activity  [NB/NSA  Naples]:  ancient 
Roman  bakery  located  under  floor,  478; 


commissaries,  229,  252,  478;  commis- 
sary, aka  Gricignano  Naval  Support  Area 
commissary,  478;  commissary  is  one- 
third  of  the  new  retail  center,  478;  deli 
and  bakery,  252;  exchange,  food  court, 
theater,  credit  union,  and  mall  located  at 
Gricignano  Support  Center,  478; 
Mediterranean  Fleet  supplied  from,  466; 
new  bakery  could  not  be  placed  above 
the  ancient  one,  478;  thick  glass  placed 
on  commissary  floor,  478 
Napoleon  I,  see  Bonaparte,  Napoleon 
Napoleon  III,  French  Emperor,  87;  con- 
ceives of  margarine,  87 
Narrow  aisles,  96,  288-89 
Narsarssuak  AB,  Greenland,  commissary, 
231 

Nashville,  Tennessee,  121,  517 
Nasugbu  Beach,  Japan,  commissary,  97, 
173,  183,  188,  234;  bag  shortage  at,  203; 
becomes  Army’s  Yokohama  store,  236; 
bulk  sales  store,  234;  community  cen- 
ter/compound with  commissary, 
exchange,  housing,  and  theater,  1 83,  1 88, 
228,  234;  housing  area,  236;  ration  issue 
point,  234;  used  as  model,  239 
Nation’s  markets,  142 
National  Archives,  inscriptions  on,  520 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
196 

National  Association  of  Government 
Employees  (NAGE),  453 
National  Brand  Items,  71,  130-31,  302, 
463;  presentations  for,  449  aka  Name 
Brand  items 

National  Buys  and  promotions,  444 
National  Cash  Register  (NCR),  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  328,  330,  423,  468-69; 
contract  with  AFCOMS,  340;  contract 
with  TSA,  341;  sold  by  James  Ritty  tech- 
nicians, 423 

National  Cemeteries,  122 
National  City  Central  Distribution 
Center,  San  Diego,  California,  443 
National  core  list  (of  products  sold),  302 
National  defense,  DeCA’s  role  in,  475-76; 
also  see  Commissary  mission;  Defense 
Commissary  Agency  Mission; 
Recruitment;  and  Retention 
National  Defense  Authorization  Acts: 
[Fiscal  Year  1998],  349,  378,  424,  457, 
473;  [FY  2004],  473,  514;  increased  num- 
ber of  commissary  visits  for  Reserves, 


Reserve  retirees,  424;  Guard,  Reserve 
shopping  became  full  time,  unlimited, 
514;  prohibited  commissary  privatiza- 
tion, 349,  378 

National  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  (NFGE),  458 

National  Frozen  Food  Association, 

Golden  Penguin  award,  401 

National  government  [of  the  United 
States],  8;  also  see  Federal  Government 
and  United  States  Government 

National  Guard:  active  duty,  509;  annual 
training,  509;  case  lot  sale  brought  com- 
missary benefit  to,  492;  children  of,  apply- 
ing for  scholarships,  463;  DeCA  works 
with,  to  promote  their  awareness  of  the 
benefit,  502;  eligible  commissary  cus- 
tomers, 162,  405,  440,  500;  high  popula- 
tion concentration  in  certain  areas,  479; 
history,  174;  issued  active  duty  ID  cards, 
509;  military’s  increasing  reliance  upon, 
348,  466;  need  to  present  ID  at  commis- 
sary, 446;  officers  of,  486;  on  patron 
council,  435,  440;  possible  commissary  at 
Homestead  discussed,  401;  public  affairs 
conference,  522;  represented  on  Patron 
Council,  512;  retirees,  424;  shopping  priv- 
ileges extended,  expanded,  full-time,  342, 


424,  433,  473,  482,  492,  509,  514,  523; 


training  weekends,  502;  two  weeks’  active 
duty  in  peacetime,  473;  Virginia’s,  508 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  [NIB], 
449,  489;  produced  household  items 
sold  in  commissaries,  489,  492 
National  Industries  for  the  Severely 
Handicapped  [NISHT],  489;  produced 
household  goods  sold  in  commissaries, 
489,  492;  Government  Award  to  DeCA, 


445 


National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  [NOAA],  crew  mem- 
bers, eligible  commissary  patrons,  500-01 
National  Performance  Review,  421,  423 
National  promotions,  444 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  36 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  creates 
Defense  Department,  175,  205 
National  Supermarket  Industry 
Average,  499 

National  Supermarket  Institute,  195,  212 
National  Tea,  1 12 

Nationalist  China,  239;  also  see  Formosa 
and  Taiwan 
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Nationalists  and  Nationalism,  China, 

106,  118;  Middle  East,  367;  Panama, 
360-61;  Philippine  Islands,  105-06,  117, 
370;  Serbia,  123 

Native  Americans:  Columbus  sees  them 
smoking,  504;  executions  of,  59; 

I President  Lincoln  commutes  some  sen- 
tences, 59;  individuals,  17,  27,  32,  59,  80; 
subdued  by  Army,  102;  subsistence 

i authorized  for  those  visiting  military 
posts,  87;  tribes,  17,  27,  59,  80,  102;  also 
see  Custer,  George  A.;  Indian  Agents;  and 
specific  tribal  names 

NATO,  see  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization 

Natural  disasters,  effects  on  commis- 
saries: “among  the  worst  in  American 
history,”  475;  one  after  another,  earth- 
quakes in  California,  443,  446;  flooding 
in  California,  454;  Hurricane  Katrina, 
474-75;  snow  in  New  Jersey,  452;  vol- 
cano in  Philippines,  366-67;  also  see 
Earthquakes;  Hurricanes;  Tornados;  and 
Typhoons 

Natural  light,  in  commissaries,  301;  also  see 
Clerestory  and  Skylights 

“Natural”  foods,  522 
Nautilus,  USS  (SSN-571),  first  nuclear- 
powered  submarine,  259 
Navajo  Ordnance  Depot,  Arizona,  227 
Naval  “Quarantine”  of  Cuba  in  1962:  235 
Naval  Academy,  establishment  of,  33 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  135,  152,  191; 
erroneous  information  regarding  com- 
missaries ‘at  remote  posts,’  135,  152,  191 
Naval  Appropriations  Acts:  of  1908,  1 10, 
112,  120;  of  1909,  120 
Naval  bases,  commissaries  at,  see  individ- 
ual installations  listed  by  name  [not  by 
naval  designation,  such  as  NAS,  NB,  or 
NS];  also  see  Appendices 
Naval  Combat  Construction  Battalions, 
aka  “Seabees,”  292-93 
Naval  installations,  commissaries  at,  see 
individual  installations  listed  by  name 
[not  by  naval  designation,  such  as  NAS, 
NB,  or  NS];  also  see  Appendices 
Naval  Personnel,  Bureau  of,  189;  also  see 
sailors  and  Navy 

Naval  stations,  commissaries  at,  see  indi- 
vidual installations  listed  by  name  [not 
by  naval  designation,  such  as  NAS,  NB, 
or  NS];  also  see  Appendices 


Naval  Supply  Depot  commissary  Guam 
(Agana),  186-88,  239,  293;  also  see  Agana 
and  Guam 

Naval  Supply  Systems  Command,  328 

Naval/Marine  Corps  Center,  San 

Antonio,  293 

Navigation,  Bureau  of,  404 

NAVRESO  [rarely  used  form  of  NRSO], 
see  Navy  Resale  Support  Office  [NRSO] 

NAVRESSO,  see  Navy  Resale  and  Services 
Support  Office 

Navy,  U.S.,  6,  10,  25,  52,  69,  174,  211,  222, 
263;  active  duty,  reserves  and  retirees  are 
eligible  commissary  customers,  500;  air- 
fields, 288;  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  151; 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  149;  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  120,  145,  189; 
buying  boards,  286;  canteens,  120,  148; 
in  Caribbean,  110;  combines  commis- 
saries and  exchanges,  137;  commanding 
officers  supervised  sales  stores,  149; 
commissaries,  152,  176,  231,  288,  340; 
commissaries,  lack  of,  82;  commissaries, 
line  item  limitations  on,  264;  commis- 
saries, numbers  of,  217,  286;  commis- 
saries, in  United  Kingdom,  288;  commis- 
saries, in  South  Vietnam,  256-57;  com- 
mittees, 203;  crews  grow  in  size,  110; 
depot  systems,  142;  directive  against 
patronizing  gunboats,  149;  exchanges, 
152;  extends  commissary  store  privileges 
to  Coast  Guard,  1 54;  faulty  coordination 
with  Army,  104;  first  line  of  defense, 
102;  food  inspections  at  bases  and  sta- 
tions, 441;  forces  supported  by 
AFCOMS  during  Desert  Shield,  368; 
Great  White  Fleet,  110;  Grog  ration,  52; 
health  and  beauty  products,  253;  lagged 
behind  Army  in  creating  commissaries, 
190;  line-item  limitations,  264;  memorial 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  visitors’  center  the- 
ater, 419,  453;  modern  & capable,  102; 
modernization,  82;  need  to  address  air- 
craft noise  problem  at  NAS  Oceana, 
517;  N EXMARTS  owned  and  operated 
by,  399;  operation  Just  Cause,  366;  no 
candidates  for  DeCA  Director  position, 
351;  in  Pacific,  110;  ration,  21;  regula- 
tions, 134,  146,  148-49,  161;  provides 
funds  to  keep  MCAS  El  Toro  commis- 
sary open  an  additional  year,  479;  repro- 
grams funds  to  assist  DeCA,  455;  resale 
activities  modernization,  189-90;  requisi- 


tioning channels,  142-43;  response  to 
petition  against  Dahlgren  community 
store,  135;  ships’  canteens,  110;  ships’ 
store  operations,  161;  Sixth  Fleet,  238; 
“Steel  Navy,”  82;  supplied  in  part  by 
Army  during  World  War  II,  156;  in 
Spanish- American  War,  104-05,  110; 
symbolized  by  color  on  DeCA  Seal,  399; 
vessels  too  large  to  be  serviced  by  bum 
boats,  110;  widows,  154-55;  wishes  to 
keep  Cecil  Field  commissary  open,  456; 
wooden  vessels  obsolete,  82 
Navy,  Secretary  of,  192,  204,  512;  also  see 
names  of  specific  individuals 
Navy  “Location  Stores,”  372,  385;  num- 
bers of,  supported  by  DeCA,  385 
Navy  Annex,  Arlington,  Virginia,  253 
Navy  bases,  commissaries  at,  see  individual 
installations  listed  by  name  [not  by  naval 
designation,  such  as  NAS,  NB,  or  NS]; 
also  see  Appendices 
Navy  bean,  21,  110;  biscuit,  21 
Navy  canteens,  120,  148 
Navy  commissaries,  see  Navy  commissary 
stores;  also  see  names  of  installations  with 
commissary  facilities,  and  Appendices 
Navy  commissary  stores  [aka  ships’ 
stores  ashore],  106,  110-11,  120,  135, 
137,  208,  233,  252,  269,  293,  304,  306- 
OS,  312,  346,  371,  385,  430,  654;  accept 
coupons,  291;  active  duty  personnel 
working  in,  246,  308;  in  Alaska,  290; 
assist  Coast  Guard  commissaries,  308; 
awards,  421;  become  part  of  food  serv- 
ice ops  in  wartime,  304;  Brand  Name 
Contracts,  294;  central  distribution  cen- 
ter, 307-08;  centralized  management, 
269;  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  291;  civilian 
distributors,  306;  civilian  personnel,  307- 
OS;  commissary  officers,  253,  286;  com- 
missary personnel,  356;  compared  and 
consolidated/merged  with  Navy 
exchanges,  137,  189,  204,  347;  complex- 
es, 286;  contrasted  with  Army  commis- 
saries, 137;  customers  bore  entire  cost  of 
inventory  loss,  286;  employees,  307-08; 
first,  112,  121,  500;  facilities  upgrade 
expected  from  DeCA,  351;  frequent 
delivery,  306;  grocery  items,  number  of, 
269;  in  Hawaii,  290;  HBA/HBC  items 
sold  in  increasing  numbers,  291;  heritage 
honored  by  DeCA,  421;  history  of,  136; 
line  items,  137,  264,  269;  line  item  limi- 


tations on,  264;  list  of  items  not  sold,  in 
addition  to  tobacco,  328;  Navy 
exchanges  separated  from,  208;  no  base- 
level  support,  286;  numbers  of,  217,  259, 
286;  paid  for  base-level  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  services,  286;  paid  for  utilities 
in  warehouse  and  office  areas,  286; 
patron  savings  of  24%,  308;  pioneered 
in  many  technologies,  306;  replaced  or 
updated  by  DeCA,  372;  Resale  Officers 
In  Charge  (ROICs),  308;  scanning 
checkouts,  372;  self-checkouts,  306,  372; 
separated  from  troop  subsistence  opera- 
tions, 286;  soft  drinks  not  sold,  290-91; 
stock  assortments,  378;  stocking  2275 
grocery  line  items,  252;  stocking  3700 
grocery  line  items,  335;  surcharge,  308, 
328;  UPCs,  306;  variable  pricing  & vari- 
able surcharge,  315;  in  Vietnam,  256;  also 
see  names  of  individual  bases 
Navy  commissary  surcharge,  290,  308, 
328,  331 

Navy  Department,  404,  479;  Defense 
Working  Capital  Fund,  454;  establish- 
ment, 17;  general  order  No.  76,  121;  per- 
sonnel in  Saigon,  57 
Navy  dining  halls  and  messes,  286 
Navy  engineers  at  NCBC  Gulfport,  518 
Navy  Exchange  and  Commissary  Store 
News  Digest,  267,  269 
Navy  Exchange  Review,  263,  267 
Navy  Exchange  Service  Command 
(NEXCOM),  235,  404;  absorbed  Navy 
exchanges,  lodges,  and  ships’  stores,  308; 
activates,  375;  cooperative  efforts  with 
DeCA  and  AAFES,  445;  descended 
from  NAVRESSO,  385;  groceries,  240, 
300,  371-72,  meat  department  employ- 
ees, 372;  money,  372;  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  with  DeCA  and  AAFES, 
regarding  tobacco  sales,  453;  moved 
from  Staten  Island,  445;  seal,  314;  see 
NEXMARTS 

Navy  Exchange  store  managers,  286 
Navy  Exchange,  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  234, 
237,  264;  ran  “chicken  ranch,”  234,  237, 
264 

Navy  exchanges,  110,  121,  137,  151,  203, 
264,  271,  286,  300,  308,  371;  consolidat- 
ed/merged with  Navy  commissaries, 
371;  emerged  from  Navy  Service  Stores, 
189,  204,  208;  key  personnel  stay  with 
exchanges,  do  not  go  to  DeCA,  356-57; 
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Navy  Exchange  Officers,  286,  307-08; 
operations,  346;  sold  soft  drinks  and 
tobacco,  307 

Navy  family,  depicted  in  motion  picture, 
216-17,  269 

Navy  hospital  facilities,  supported  by 
AFCOMS  during  Desert  Shield,  368 

Navy  installations,  commissaries  at,  see 
individual  installations  listed  by  name 
[not  by  naval  designation,  such  as  NAS, 
NB,  or  NS];  also  see  Appendices 

Navy  Liberty  program,  provides  commis- 
sary tours,  493 

Navy  Lodges,  308 

Navy  Malls,  combining  exchanges,  com- 
missaries, and  other  retailers  under  one 
roof,  347 

Navy  non-appropriated  fund  proposal, 
318 

Navy  personnel:  Navy  personnel,  combat- 
eligible  not  placed  in  commissaries,  246; 
in  commissaries,  performing  shore  duty, 
246,  279,  408,  416;  key  personnel,  356;  at 
sea,  416;  ship-to-shore  rotations,  246, 
279,  408,  445;  in  United  Kingdom,  313. 
Also  see  Great  White  Fleet;  Navy 
Commissary  Stores;  Navy,  U.S.;  Sailors, 
American;  and  USS  Northampton 

Navy  Resale  Advisory  Committee,  421, 
436;  served  as  a board  of  directors,  for 
NSSO,  436 

Navy  Resale  and  Services  Support 
Office  (NAVRESSO),  253,  287,  300-01, 
307,  312,  323-24,  331,  346-47,  372,  385, 
437;  advisory  committee,  338;  Awards 
for  Commissary  Excellence,  436-37; 
became  Navy  Exchange  Service 
Command  (NEXCOM),  371,  385;  bill- 
paring, 372;  designed  new  Little  Creek 
store,  442;  business  strategies  that 
reduced  interest  payments,  342;  cash  dis- 
counts, 308,  342;  central  distribution, 
357;  central  distribution  centers,  357, 
372;  centralized  numerous  functions, 
372;  civilian  store  directors,  357;  com- 
manders, 308,  330,  333-34,  337,  343, 
380;  Commissary  Mobility  Program, 
308;  Commissary  Operations  Group, 
replaces  Commissary  Stores  Division, 
335;  commissaries  replaced  or  updated 
by  DeCA,  372;  construction  projects 
inherited  by  DeCA,  439;  data  processing, 
372;  deactivation  of,  375;  deputy  com- 


mander of  Commissary  Operations 
Group,  372;  expanded  store  hours,  308; 
experimentation  with  methodologies 
and  technologies,  371;  fast  pay  proce- 
dures, 308;  “fastest  cashier,”  469;  fre- 
quent delivery  system,  343,  357-58;  gives 
up  commissary  function  to  NEXCOM, 
374;  Governors  Island,  404;  grocery  sec- 
tion was  innovative,  371;  headquarters 
location  and  move,  301,  337,  372;  inno- 
vations, 372;  interest  payments,  308,  342; 
Interservice  Support  Agreement  with 
Coast  Guard,  308,  342;  inventory  con- 
trol, 372;  line  item  assortment,  372;  line 
items  doubled,  308;  logistics  support 
systems,  372;  markups,  335;  merchandis- 
ing, 372;  methodologies,  371;  NCR  con- 
tract, 331;  overseas  stores,  372;  in  the 
Philippines,  364-65;  purchasing,  372; 
regions,  372;  reorganization,  335;  repre- 
sented on  JSCC,  315;  RFID,  gets  exten- 
tion  from  Pentagon  for  implementation, 
485,  488;  rotating  trophy  for  best  store, 
436;  sales  increased  by  20%,  308;  scan- 
ning at  checkouts,  372;  seal,  314;  self 
checkouts,  372;  Staten  Island,  372;  tech- 
nologies, 371;  test  sale  of  cigarettes  and 
soft  drinks,  338;  time  keeping,  372;  unof- 
ficial localized  seal,  314;  variable  pricing, 
335;  also  see  names  of  key  individuals 

Navy  Resale  System  (NRS):  approved  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal,  189, 
204;  assumed  direct  command  of  com- 
missaries, 269;  centralized  organization, 
189,  204,  269;  consolidation,  203-04; 
guidance  to  Ships’  Stores  Afloat,  206; 
included  Navy  Ship’s  Store  Office 
(NSSO),  189,  204;  mission,  206;  reasons 
for  establishment,  190;  recommended  by 
Bingham  Committee,  189;  responsibili- 
ties, 206 

Navy  Resale  System  News  Digest,  269, 
338 

Navy  Resale  System  Office  (usually 
NRSO,  sometimes  NAVRESO),  253, 
272,  286,  294-95,  298,  300,  306-07,  328, 
330,  333-34;  cost  analysis  and  feasibility 
study  on  checkout  accuracy,  333-34; 
designed  Litde  Creek  store,  444;  head- 
quarters located  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
298,  300,  307;  renamed  Navy  Resale  and 
Systems  Support  Office  (NAVRESSO), 
334;  resources  divided,  286;  responsible 


for  ship’s  store  division,  206;  seal,  314 

Navy  Resale  System  Sailor  of  the  Year, 

437 

Navy  Reserves,  189 
Navy  SEAL,  see  Boesch,  Rudi 
Navy  Security  Group  Activity,  Edzell,  288 
Navy  Service  Stores,  189 
Navy  Ship’s  Store  Advisory  Committee, 
replaced  Bingham  Committee,  253,  270 
Navy  Ship’s  Store  in  Bahrain,  466 
Navy  Ship’s  Store  Office  (NSSO),  1 89- 
90,  204,  208-09,  213,  241,  260,  267-71, 
287,  300,  306,  372,  416,  421;  Advisory 
Committee,  190,  204;  commanders,  262, 
264;  commissary  operations  course,  293; 
commissary  store  division,  253,  259;  first 
to  use  checkout  scanners,  306,  372; 
headquarters  in  Brooklyn,  189-90,  204, 
253,  264,  267-69,  286-87,  293;  headquar- 
ters in  New  York,  189;  merged  all  Navy 
resale  operations,  189-90,  204,  372;  Navy 
Resale  Advisory  Committee,  served  as  a 
board  of  directors,  for  NSSO,  421,  436; 
redesignated,  253,  271;  also  see  Ships’ 
Stores  Afloat  and  Ships’  Stores  Ashore 
Navy  Ships’  Stores,  grocery  orders  from, 
511 

Navy  squadron  VR-6,  in  Berlin  Airlift, 
175 

Navy  stations,  commissaries  at,  see  individ- 
ual installations  listed  by  name  [not  by 
naval  designation,  such  as  NAS,  NB,  or 
NS];  also  see  Appendices 
Navy  subsistence  operations,  separated 
from  commissaries,  286 
Navy  Supply  Corps,  416 
Navy  Times,  weekly  newspaper,  199;  edi- 
torials, 213 

Navy  wives,  irritated  over  lack  of  HB&A 
products  in  the  commissary,  253 
Nazis,  153,  178,  183 

NCO  Wives’  Clubs:  children’s  nursery  at 
Hadnot  Point  store,  196,  202,  211;  at 
Tinker  AFB,  388 

NCOs,  see  Non-Commissioned  Officers 
NCO  of  the  Year,  Army’s,  gets  shopping 
spree,  510 

NCR  9300,  305 

NCR,  see  National  Cash  Register  Company 
Nearby  commissaries,  considered  alter- 
natives to  stores  that  closed,  479 
“Necessity  is  the  Mother  of  Invention,” 
adage  applied  to  cash  register,  468 


Needles,  on  suders’  1862  authorized  sales 
list,  62 

Negishi  Heights,  Japan,  commissary,  23~ 
Negotiations  to  extend  US  commissaries 
in  Philippines,  364 
“Negro  inferiority”  stereotype,  78 
“Neighborhood  commissaries,”  480-81 
“Neighborhood  grocer,”  108 
Neighborhoods,  civilian,  encroaching  on 
bases,  108,  182 

Neilsen,  Neil,  retiree  shopper,  169 
Nellis  AFB,  commissary  at,  312,  347; 
AFCOMS’  “Best  Large  Commissary,” 
400;  commissary  officers/store  directors 
at,  347,  400-01 

“Nest  Cart,”  132-33,  165,  205-06,  424 
Netherlands:  American  families,  commis- 
saries, and  installations  in,  183,  231,  402; 
cold  storage  facility',  453 
Nevada,  state  of:  acquired  from  Mexico, 
25,  34;  commissaries  in,  314;  also  see 
names  of  specific  military  installations  in 
Navada,  e.g.,  Nellis  AFB 
Nevers,  Nievre,  France,  commissary  in, 
92-93 

New  Braunfels,  Texas,  204 

New  building  materials,  489 
New  buildings  for  commissaries,  225, 
290 

“New  Century  of  Value  and  Service,” 

418 

New  commissaries,  439,  477,  483;  con- 
struction, 225,  290,  499;  construction 
funding  doubled,  499;  designed  to  blend 
with  existing  local  architecture,  478; 
need  for,  308-09,  328 

New  commissaries,  approval  to  build,  51 1 
New  commissary  storehouse,  85 
New  concepts,  for  commissaries  and 
supermarkets,  488-89 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot, 

Pennsylvania,  23;  commissary  supposed- 
ly haunted,  495;  Defense  Distribution 
Region  East  (DDRE),  351;  spirit  nick- 
named Francis/Frances  by  employees, 
495;  night  receiver  experienced  paranor- 
mal events,  495;  possible  “ghost”  photo- 
graph, 495 

New  customers,  DeCA  attempts  to  reach, 
502;  also  see  National  Guard;  Reserves; 
Single  enlisted;  Young  Enlisted;  and 
Young  families 
New  Deal,  194 
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New  England  Central  Distribution 
Center,  443 

New  facilities,  built  by  DeCA,  478 
New  food  products,  35,  89-91,  1 17-19 
New  Hampshire,  becomes  ninth  state  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  16;  commissaries 
located  in,  493 fn,  497,  517;  also  see  names 
of  specific  installations  in  New 
Hampshire,  e.g.,  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard 

New  ideas,  488-89;  from  employees,  399 
New  item  presentations:  by  vendors,  449 
New  Jersey,  state  of,  13,  134,  152;  Coast 
Guard  exchange  and  commissary,  404; 
commissaries  in,  320, 452, 493 fn\  damage 
from  Hurricane  Isabel,  513;  also  see 
names  of  specific  military  installations  in 
New  Jersey,  i.e.,  Fort  Monmouth  and 
McGuire  AFB 

New  London  [Groton]  Naval  Submarine 
Base,  Connecticut,  commissary:  installa- 
tion placed  on  BRAC  list,  493 fn,  497; 
taken  off  BRAC  list,  517 
New  London,  Connecticut:  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy  founded  at,  87 
“New  math,”  262 
New  merchandise,  483 
New  methodologies  for  commissaries 
and  supermarkets,  488-89 
New  Mexico,  state  of:  acquired  from 
Mexico,  25,  34;  commissaries  in,  171, 
331,  493/«;  home  state  of  Colin 
McMillan,  512;  also  see  names  of  specific 
installations  in  New  Mexico,  e.g., 
Holloman  AFB 

New  Orleans  Naval  Support  Activity, 

Louisiana  [NSA  New  Orleans],  commis- 
sary at,  damaged  by  Hurricane  Katrina, 
475 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  city  of,  20,  27-28; 
devastated  by  Hurricane  Katrina,  475, 
496-97;  levees  broke,  causing  massive 
flooding,  517 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Naval  Support 
Activity  commissary  [NSA  New 
Orleans],  475,  493/9/,  497;  escapes  heavy 
damage  by  Hurricane  Katrina,  497,  517; 
few  customers  in  area  after  hurricane, 
497;  parking  lot  accommodated  a heli- 
pad and  field  kitchens,  497;  store 
reopened,  518;  Subsistence  Regional 
headquarters  at,  294 

New  products,  27,  31,  89-91,  125,  162, 


179,  250-51,  483;  new  food  products,  87, 
117,  205,  250-51,  489;  commissary  cus- 
tomers ask  that  large  quantities  be 
stocked,  250 

New  River  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 

North  Carolina  [MCAS  New  River], 
commissary:  decor  package  and  scan- 
ners, 100;  grand  opening,  394;  wins  pro- 
duce merchandising  contest,  651 
New  store  designs,  problems  of,  solved 
by  centralization,  312 
New  stores,  see  New  commissaries 
New  technologies,  DeCA  introduces,  483 
New  visitor  policy,  440,  458 
New  Year’s  Eve:  31  December  1977,  296; 

31  December  1999,  397 
New  York,  colony  of:  British  Royal 
Governors,  404 

New  York,  state  of,  13;  commissaries  in, 
266,  273,  321,  333,  343,  469,  481,  632- 
33,  661;  Coast  Guard  commissary  in, 
404-05;  power  failure  hits  northeast,  512; 
also  see  names  of  specific  military  instal- 
lations in  New  York,  eg.,  Governor’s 
Island 

New  York  City,  New  York:  13,  26,  30,  132; 
aqueduct,  32;  automat  in,  179;  cholera 
epidemic,  32;  commissary  shoppers,  405; 
cost  of  living,  191,  355;  Ellis  Island,  404; 
Fort  Jay,  166,  404-05;  ferry  to  commis- 
sary, 404-05;  fresh  water,  32-3;  Giants 
baseball  team,  118;  Governors  Island, 
166,  308,  343,  347,  404-05;  harbor,  166, 
404-05;  Madison  Square  Garden,  121; 
major  fire,  32;  Quartermaster  Market 
Center  in,  211;  Statue  of  Liberty,  404; 
subsistence  department  purchases  goods 
in  city’s  markets,  61;  Subsistence 
Regional  headquarters  at,  294;  World 
Trade  Center  towers,  405,  464-65 
New  York  Giants  [baseball  team]  118 
Newer  stores,  product  selection  and  serv- 
ices offered,  435 

Newfoundland  commissaries,  97,  189, 
240,  307,  439 

Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Navy  canteen, 
148;  DeCA  Central  Distribution  Center, 
443;  Navy  Central  Distribution  Center, 
307-08,  342-43;  Navy  commissary,  112, 
120,  130,  149,  218,  224,  274;  day  care 
facility,  224;  commissary  staff,  274;  truck 
for  home  delivery,  218 
Nensday,  257 'fn 


Newspaper  correspondents,  49 

Newspapers:  advertising,  179;  base  and 
local,  207,  290;  civilian,  213;  not  sold  in 
commissaries,  291;  on-base  or  on-post, 
to  inform  about  the  commissary  benefit, 
492,  502;  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized 
sales  list,  61;  proclaim  U.S.  soldiers  “the 
best  fed  troops  on  earth,”  1 13,  126;  pub- 
licize Red  Cloud’s  complaints,  80 

NEXCOM,  see  Navy  Exchange  Service 
Command 

NEXMARTS,  372,  399,  445,  450,  466, 
728;  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  499;  also 
see  Navy  Exchange  Service  Command 

Niagara  Falls  AFB,  New  York,  commis- 
sary, 265 

Niagara  Falls  Municipal  Airport,  New 

York,  265 

Nice,  France,  commissary,  232 

Nichols,  Congressman  William  F.  “Bill,” 
302,  327,  375,  377,  421;  Alabama  roots, 
376;  “Best  Commissary”  awards  named 
for  him,  421,  436;  cared  about  service 
members,  376;  chaired  HASC  subcom- 
mittee on  military  personnel  and  com- 
pensation, 436;  commissaries,  MWR, 
and  BX/PX  his  “number  one  priority,” 
376;  chairman  of  HASC’s  panel  on  non- 
appropriated  funds;  clipped  coupons, 
376;  commissary  shopper,  376;  death  of, 
327,  343,  348;  dedication  of  DeCA  HQ 
building  in  his  name,  374-76,  385;  first 
customer  at  Fort  McClellan  Grand 
Opening,  327;  member  HASC’s  non- 
appropriated  funds  panel,  436;  member 
of  HASC  subcommittees  on 
Investigations  (436)  and  readiness  (327); 
member  of  HASC’s  panels  on 
Commissaries  and  Exchanges,  436;  pre- 
served the  benefit,  376;  referred  to,  in 
speech  by  Congressman  Sisisky,  375; 
supported  commissaries,  327,  348; 
wounded  veteran  of  World  War  II,  327, 
376 

Nichols,  William  Flynt,  Jr.,  son  of 
Congressman  Bill  Nichols,  374-77 

Nichols  II  building  [commonly  called 
“Nick  2”],  449 

Nicot,  Jean,  French  diplomat,  504 

Nicotiana  tobaaim,  504 

Nicotine,  504-05 

Niento,  Miguel,  Corozal  commissary  pro- 
duce manager,  mistaken  for  high-rank- 


ing Noriega  official,  361 

Night  shift,  324 

Niigata,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop,  177, 
237 

Nijimura,  Japan,  commissary  closed,  237 
Nike  missile  site,  763 
Nineteenth  century:  husbands  in,  474; 
soldiers  and  sailors  of,  194;  uniforms  of, 
393;  women  in,  474 
NIS,  see  Not  In  Stock 
“NIS  Busters,”  parody  of  “Ghostbusters” 
motion  picture  and  music,  342 
Nissalke,  Alan  J.:  as  Navy  captain,  315 
Niswonger,  Mrs.  Ok-Chu,  World  Class 
Customer  Service  award 
Nixon,  Patrick  B.:  Army  Troop  Support 
Agency,  311,319;  acting  director,  DeCA, 
470,  475-76,  510,  515-16,  520-21; 
becomes  president  of  ALA,  519.  526; 
chief  of  plans  and  programs,  355;  com- 
mentary on  DeCATT’s  search  for  a busi- 
ness system,  354-55;  on  CARTS,  485; 
had  contract  authority  as  head  of  Marine 
Corps  commissaries,  354;  briefs  DoD 
Senior  Executive  Council  on  DeCA  core 
competencies,  510;  commissary  officer, 
520;  DeCA  CEO,  373,  470,  475-76,  515- 
16,  520-21;  DeCA  director,  349,  373, 
476,  515,  518-20;  DeCA  European 
Region  deputy  director,  451,  476;  DeCA 
Northeast  Region  director,  451,  476; 
DeCA  Southwest  Region  director,  349, 
357,  373,  476;  first  DeCA  director  with 
store-level  experience,  520;  at  Gulfport 
commissary  reopening  ribbon-cutting, 
521;  his  ideas,  476,  489;  history,  student 
of,  520;  hosted  groups  from  Giant 
Foods  touring  the  commissaries,  319; 
lauded  for  “aggressive  leadership”  and 
“creative  vision,”  516;  Marine  Corps 
commissary  program  manager,  311-12, 
349-50,  373;  on  making  armed  forces 
aware  of  their  commissary  benefit,  493; 
Meritorious  Civilian  Service  medal, 
awarded  by  secretary  of  defense,  516; 
officially  becomes  DeCA  director,  518; 
personal  experience,  476;  “Profit  busi- 
ness” vs.  “Turnover  business,”  319; 
region  director,  349,  357,  373,  451,  476, 
520;  retires  from  Federal  Service,  519, 
526;  a senior  civilian  member  of  DeCA 
transition  team,  352-55,  476;  Senior 
Executive  Council,  gives  briefing  to,  472; 
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1991:  RIYADH  , Saudi  Arabia.  The  U.S.  Army  has  had  a presence  in  Saudi  Arabia  since  the  early  1960s, 
and  has  had  a commissary  in  Riyadh  since  1966.  This  photo  was  taken  shortly  after  the  Gulf  War  of  1991,  in  a 
store  built  in  the  mid-1960s.  In  1999,  the  commissary  moved  to  a new  building  that  it  shares  with  the 
exchange  and  the  APO.  DeCA  photo  courtesy  Riyadh  commissary 


Senior  Executive  Service,  516;  speaks  at 
grand  opening,  515;  testified  about  the 
budget  to  HASC’s  Military  Personnel 
Subcommittee,  517;  thoughts  on 
Internet  shopping,  484;  training,  476; 
his  vision  for  the  future,  476,  497; 
worked  his  way  to  the  top,  520;  also  see 
brief  biography  in  Appendices 
Nixon,  Richard  M.,  36th  president  of  the 
United  States,  271,  329;  impeachment  of, 
329;  resigned  presidency,  329,  518 
“No  fly”  zone,  central  Bosnia,  446 
“No  frills”  stores,  134,  220 
“No  shirt,  no  shoes,  no  service,”  207 
“No  smoking”  rule  among  government 
personnel  (civilians  and  military)  work- 
ing in  government  buildings,  505 
“No  Tipping”  signs.  Fort  Leavenworth, 
181 

Noble  Eagle,  Operation,  466 
Nomenclature,  commonality  among  serv- 
ices’ commissaries,  254 
Nominations  for  DeCA  transition  team, 
381 

Nominations  for  National  Register,  289 
Non-appropriated  fund  activities,  452; 

methods  of  payment  to  DeCA,  450 
Non-appropriated  fund  panel,  House 


Investigations  Subcommittee,  322-23 

Non-appropriated  fund  personnel,  318, 
336 

Non-appropriated  funds  [NAF]  status, 
149,  347;  comprehensive  review  of,  414; 
exchanges,  372;  Navy  proposal  to  turn 
commissaries  into  NAF  functions,  318, 
336 

Non-combatant  advisors,  257 

Non-combatant  military  commands  and 
agencies,  466 

Non-commissioned  officers,  60;  as  com- 
missary store  officers,  241;  cordial  rela- 
tions with  Filipinos,  107;  as  floor  man- 
agers, 137;  good  ones  in  Athens,  Greece, 
185;  NCO  ration,  17;  present  Air  Force 
Order  of  the  Sword,  371;  sales  and 
thread,  49;  also  see  NCO  Wives’  Clubs 

Non-DoD  government  departments, 
agencies,  or  individuals  overseas,  can 
receive  extended  commissary  privileges, 
501 

Non-edibles,  on  commissary  stock  list,  71 

Non-pay  benefit,  commissaries  as,  471 

Non-pay  compensation,  commissaries  as, 
376 

Non-perishable  subsistence,  travel  ration 
of,  87 


Non-perishables,  69,  148,  177;  sold  in 
“deployment  centers,”  511;  sold  in  issue 
commissaries,  150 

“Non-regular”  officers,  kept  off  retiree 
list,  142,  155 

“No  returns”  policy,  223 

Norfolk  Naval  Base/Naval  Station, 

Virginia  [NB  Norfolk,  NS  Norfolk], 
commissary,  112,  120,  220,  307 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  321;  anti-commissary 
retailers’  association  in,  195-96;  Central 
Distribution  Center,  443 

Noriega,  Manuel,  President  of  Panama, 
360-61,  366,  379;  became  belligerent, 
360;  declares  war  on  U.S.,  360;  drug  traf- 
ficking, 360,  366,  379;  fostered  anti- 
American  sentiment,  360;  indicted  and 
overthrown,  360-61,  366,  379;  impris- 
oned in  Florida,  379;  hid  in  Vatican 
embassy,  379 

Normalized  relations  with  Iran,  never 
happened,  297 

Normoyle  Quartermaster  Depot,  San 

Antonio,  Texas  [aka  Camp  Normoyle, 
East  Kelly,  Kelly  Annex],  AFCOMS  HQ 
in  Building  3030  at  old  depot,  300;  com- 
missary at,  136,  145;  DeCA  Midwest 
Region  HQ,  300;  Depot  HQ;  shipped 


D-Day  gliders,  300 

North  Africa,  U.S.  commissaries  in,  during 
World  War  II,  143 

North  America,  self-checkouts  in,  in  2004 
processed  $70  billion  in  transactions, 
484 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

(NATO),  175,  317;  bases  in  western 
Europe,  229;  and  France,  231-33;  com- 
bat action  taken  against  Bosnian  Serbs, 
446,  and  against  Serbs  in  Yugoslavia; 
458;  Kosovo,  458;  use  of  American, 
German,  and  French  aircraft,  458;  use  of 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles,  458;  peace- 
keeping forces  sent  to  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  451 

North  Bend,  Oregon,  Coast  Guard 
Station  exchange  and  commissary,  404 

North  Carolina,  state  of,  commissaries  in, 
119,  166,  208,  220,  233,  242,  244,  261, 
276,  309,  314,  333,  386-87,  421,  448, 
474-75,  479-81,  495,  501,  651;  damage 
from  Hurricane  Isabel,  513;  DeCA  zone 
in,  474;  also  see  names  of  specific  military 
installations  in  North  Carolina,  e.g., 
MCAS  New  River 

North  Dakota,  state  of:  commissaries  in, 
221,  333,  392,  435,  477,  487,  515;  also  see 
Custer,  Elizabeth;  Custer,  George  A.; 
Dickinson  AFS;  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln; 
Grand  Forks  AFB;  Minot  AFB;  and 
names  of  other  military  installations  in 
North  Dakota,  e.g.,  Fort  Abraham 
Lincoln 

North  Korea:  invades  South  Korea,  208; 
troop  positions,  197 

North  Vietnam,  army,  257,  330;  also  see 
Vietnam 

North,  in  Civil  War,  54,  55,  67 

Northanrpton,  USS,  cruiser  (CA-26),  sunk 
during  World  War  II,  238 fn 

Northampton,  USS,  cruiser  (CC  1),  258; 
crew,  238;  items  sold  in  commissary,  238; 
ports  visited,  238;  traveling  shipboard 
commissary,  232,  238 

Northeast  Commissary  Region,  TSA 
[NECOR],  331;  director,  381;  field  office 
at  Fort  Meade,  331 

Northeast  Region,  AFCOMS,  380 

Northeast  Region,  DeCA:  deputy  direc- 
tor, 476;  director,  451;  headquarters  at 
Fort  Meade,  357,  402;  merges  into  new 
Eastern  Region,  454 
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Northern  Ireland,  fresh  beef  from,  232 
Northern  markets,  for  beef,  83 
Northern  United  States,  67 
Northwest  Passage,  27,  33 
Northwest  Region,  AFCOMS,  400 
Northwest  Territory,  17 
Northwest/Pacific  Region,  DeCA,  357, 
402 

Norton  AFB,  California:  previously 

known  as  San  Bernardino  AFB,  230 
Norton  AFB,  California,  commissary: 
annex  opened,  230;  baggers,  180;  “Best 
Commissary”  in  AFLC  (1964)  and  MAC 
(1966-67),  230;  building,  220;  cashiers 
and  carryout  boys,  276;  commissary 
awards,  230;  cylindrical  roof,  284;  “dairy 
stop,”  230,  480;  damage  from  earth- 
quake, 443;  design  criticized  as  “extrava- 
gant,” 305;  energy  efficient,  284;  eye- 
catching, 284;  first  and  subsequent  com- 
missaries, 230;  futuristic  design,  284; 
high  ceiling,  284;  “milk  bar,”  225,  230; 
new  store,  230;  roof  design,  284;  Shuey, 
Vic,  230, 480;  skylights,  284;  “space  age,” 
305;  store  closed  and  reopened,  230; 
“the  Thing”  [local  nickname],  284 
Norway,  American  families  and  commis- 
sary in,  183,  231,  325,  402,  439;  also  see 
Oslo  commissary 

Not-for-profit,  112;  also  see  Cost  price 
Not-in-stock  problem  [NIS],  210,  302-03; 
plagues  overseas  stores,  302;  TSA  cam- 
paign against,  342 

Nousseur  AB,  Morocco,  commissary,  233 
NRS,  see  Navy  Resale  System 
NRSO,  see  Navy  Resale  System  Office 
NSSO,  see  Navy  Ship’s  Store  Office 

Nuclear  reactors,  341 
Nuclear  war,  possibility  of,  266 
Nuclear  weapons,  178;  also  see  Atomic 
bomb  and  Hydrogen  bomb 

Nullification,  26 

Number  of  articles  sold  at  commissary,  85; 

also  see  Line  items;  Stock  list 
“Numbered  Air  Forces,”  303 
Numbers  of  stores,  198 
Numerical  “high-water  mark”  for  com- 
missaries, 217 
Nuremberg,  see  Nurnberg 
Nurnberg,  Germany,  commissary 
[Americanized  spelling  Nuremberg]:  253, 
261;  grand  opening  (1955),  229 
Nursemaid,  watching  children  at 


Augsburg,  Germany,  196 
Nursery,  at  stores,  196,  202,  224,  229 
Nurses,  during  revolution,  4 
Nut  brittle,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Nutrition,  5,  89;  balance,  257;  Dietician  to 
educate  customers  about,  522;  informa- 
tion on,  from  DeCA,  489;  nutritious 
food  products,  489,  522 
Nuts,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 

0 

“O  and  O concept”  [organization  and 
operations],  355 

“O!  Be  joyful,”  52 

O’Handley,  Capt.  J.  G.,  USN,  commander 
of  NSSO,  261-62 

O’Hara,  James,  quartermaster  general,  17 
Oak  leaves,  as  symbols,  398-99 
Oakdale  commissary,  Pennsylvania, 
439/w,  762-63;  also  see  C.  E.  Kelly  Support 
Facility 

Oakland,  California:  central  distribution 
center,  443;  orders  from  Yokosuka  go 
through,  269;  Subsistence  Regional 
headquarters  at,  294 

Oakland  Army  Base,  California,  commis- 
sary: 429 

Oath,  taken  by  officers  attesting  to  their 
honesty  and  loyalty,  14 
Oberammergau,  Germany/West  Ger- 
many, commissary  at,  260 
Objectives,  DeCA’s,  more  clearly  defined 
than  previously,  502 
Observation  balloons,  118 
Obsolete  commissaries,  216,  311,  439, 
477,  479;  closure  of  four,  by  DeCA,  448; 
needed  extensive  repair  to  stay  open,  448 
Occupation  and  occupation  forces,  U.S.: 
in  Germany,  178,  227;  in  [apan,  173, 
175-78,  183,  188-89,  206,  232,  234,  260; 
of  Philippines,  106 

Occupational  health  and  safety  pro- 
grams, 441 

Occupation-targeted  advertising,  505 
Ocean,  sight  of,  104 

Oceana  Naval  Air  Station,  Virginia  [NAS 
Oceana],  commissary  37,  169,  510; 
installation  placed  on  BRAC  list,  493, 
517;  vendor  Stocker  at,  487 
OCONUS  commissaries,  479;  also  see 
Overseas  commissaries 

Odom,  , USN,  member  of  1965’s 

Yokosuka  store  staff,  234 


Odor,  of  rotting  food,  365 
Odysseus,  mythical  Greek  hero,  225 
Oestreich,  [erry,  431 

Off-base/installation/post  facilities:  secu- 
rity measures  after  9/11,  465-66 
Offers,  special,  294 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

[OMB]:  critical  of  the  commissary  bene- 
fit, 316;  1979  circular  A-76,  316;  on 
DeCA  as  a performance-based  organiza- 
tion, 419;  on  privatization,  343;  received 
and  cleared  DeCA’s  PBO  legislative 
package,  454;  revision  of  the  circular, 
334 

Office  of  Special  Investigations  [OSI], 
248,  270 

Office  of  Support  Services,  255;  disestab- 
lished and  redesignated  U.S.  Army  Food 
Service  center,  255 

Office  of  the  Commissary  General,  20, 

28 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General, 

20,  27,  28,  254 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

[OSD],  representatives  of,  424;  working 
group  studying  DeCA’s  money-saving 
options,  455 

Office  titles,  changing,  430 
Office  workers,  DeCA,  455;  also  see 
Employees,  DeCA 
Officer  corps,  U.S.,  107 
Officer  In  Charge  [OIC],  at  Saigon  com- 
missary, 256;  also  see  Commissary 
Officer,  Commissary  Store  Officer,  and 
Store  Director 

Officers,  all  services,  137,  142 
Officers,  Army,  486;  “articles  usually 
required  for  the  subsistence  of  an  offi- 
cer,” 70,  83;  charge  accounts  at  commis- 
sary, 150;  commissary  shoppers,  32;  con- 
sidered incompetent,  48;  could  designate 
family  member  for  subsistence  purchas- 
es, 73,  89;  could  purchase  subsistence 
items  for  family  members,  88;  could  not 
sell  subsistence  items  to  enlisted  men, 
12;  entitled  to  live  off  post,  160;  family 
origins,  71;  oath,  14;  orphans  of,  22; 
privileges  of  rank,  71;  purchasing  from 
commissary  storehouses,  51,  68;  pur- 
chasing on  credit,  51;  retired,  88;  shop- 
ping in  South  Vietnam  commissaries, 
256-57;  trained  at  West  Point,  24;  uni- 
form clothing,  on  sutlers’  1863  author- 


ized sales  list,  62;  “varieties  and  higher 
grades”  of  food  for  officers,  70;  widows 
of,  22 

Officers,  as  customers,  162 
Officers,  National  Guard  and  Reserves, 
486 

Officers,  of  lightships  and  lighthouse  serv- 
ice, 142,  151 
Officers,  ships,’  49 

Officers  and  enlisted,  Navy  and  Marine, 

120 

“Officers  only”  checkout  lines,  113,  275 
Officers’  clothing,  on  sutlers’  1863 
authorized  sales  list,  62 

Officers’  clubs,  183 

Officers’  quality  of  life  considerations, 
compared  with  those  of  enlisted  person- 
nel, 433;  shopping  needs,  contrasted 
with  enlisted  personnel,  130 
Officers’  Wives  Club,  Tinker  AFB,  619 
Official  emergency  ration,  76 
Official  establishment  of  DeCA,  381 
Official  pardon  [of  Henry  O.  Flipper],  78- 
79 

Official  rations,  8-9,  60,  69-70,  75;  also  see 
Ration  and  rations 

Official  seals  of  commissary  agencies, 

xxii,  314 

“Offshore  locations,”  Navy  commissaries 
overseas,  307 

Offutt  AFB,  Nebraska,  commissary,  38 
Ohio,  state  of,  272,  328;  commissaries  in, 
507;  Coast  Guard  exchange  and  com- 
missary in,  404;  military  installations  in, 
472;  power  failure,  from  Ohio  to  New 
York,  512;  also  see  Wriht-Patterson  AFB 
Oil,  armor  and  sweet,  both  on  sutlers’ 
1862  authorized  list,  62;  drilling  for,  in 
Alaska,  292;  lubricating,  sold  in  Navy 
commissaries,  137,  151;  Middle  East,  367 
Okayama,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop, 
177,  234 

Okinawa:  Air  Force  provides  semi-perish- 
ables and  troop  support  items  in,  410; 
American  families,  commissaries,  and 
installations  in,  183,  237,  304,  410;  Army 
depot,  237,  304;  Army  presence  dwin- 
dles, 410;  central  distribution  center,  410; 
commissaries,  numbers  of,  217;  Marines 
in,  410;  central  distribution  center,  411; 
perishable  subsistence  depot,  Army’s, 
304;  port  facilities  at  Aja  Port  in  Naha 
Harbor,  692;  semi-perishables  and  troop 
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support  items,  410;  supply  depot,  410; 
also  see  names  of  specific  stores  in 
Okinawa 

Oklahoma,  state  of:  commissaries  in,  153, 
302,  311,  444-45,  455,  619;  state  and  ter- 
ritory, 22,  32,  83-84;  also  see  names  of 
specific  military  installations  in 
Oklahoma,  e.g.,  Fort  Sill,  Tinker  AFB, 
and  Vance  AFB 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  132,  154,  449 
Old  buildings  on  military  installations, 

tales  of  haun tings  usually  connected 
with,  494 

Old  commissaries,  434-35,  494;  sales  at, 
434;  types  of  old  buildings  that  were 
converted  into  commissaries,  494  and 
throughout 

Old  equipment,  434 

Old  Ironsides  [USS  Constitution ],  17 

Old  methods  of  doing  business  disap- 
pearing, 200 
Old  plumbing,  434 

“Old  school”  commissary  manage- 
ment, 138 

Old  stores:  product  selection,  435;  require 
upgrades,  434;  sales  totals  at,  434 

Older  patrons,  440 

Oleomargarine,  in  ration,  151;  also  see 
Margarine 

Olmstead  AFB,  Pennsylvania  (Middle- 
town  Air  Materiel  Area),  231,  253,  265 
Olson,  Clayton,  CSO  at  Fort  Riley,  227, 
310 

Ohnpia,  USS,  steel  cruiser,  82,  90-91,  110; 
fires  first  shots  of  Spanish-American 
War,  91;  flagship  at  Manila  Bay,  110,  117; 
food  refrigeration  unit,  82,  90,  110; 
launched,  82,  90 

Olympia,  Washington,  epicenter  of  earth- 
quake, 507 

Olympic,  horse,  interred  at  Fort  Riley,  72 
Olympic  equestrian  team,  U.S.,  72-73 
Olympic  Games,  100;  2002  Winter  games, 
467;  U.S.  team  members,  467 
Olympic  Village  (1972,  Munich),  272-73 
On-base  delicatessens,  fast-food  estab- 
lishments, restaurants,  and  shopettes,  465 
“On-board  commissary,”  238,  258 
“On  sale,”  162 

One-percent  fee  to  cover  shrinkage, 
spoilage,  and  pilferage,  458 
One-stop  shopping,  291,  476 
One-way  aisles,  223-24,  289 


Onions,  63,  88-89,  144;  pickled,  on  first 
official  commissary  stock  list,  71;  in 
ration,  151;  wild,  74,  83 
Online  shopping  (Internet  shopping), 
429,  483 

Oompa  band,  at  Fort  Myer  grand  opening, 
393 

Opa  Locka,  Florida,  Coast  Guard 
exchange  and  commissar}',  404 
“Open  Door”  policy,  106,  118;  includes  ref- 
erences to  Boxer  Rebellion,  China,  China 
Relief  Expedition,  commissary,  Chinese 
nationalism,  Peking,  and  “Righteous, 
Harmonious  Fists”  [aka,  “Fists  of 
Righteous  Harmony”],  all  on  106  and  1 18 
Operating  costs:  covered  by  appropriated 
funds,  466;  pay  for  materials  handling 
and  automotive  equipment,  286 
Operating  division,  Quartermaster 
General’s  Office,  127 
Operating  efficiencies,  375 
Operating  equipment,  for  commissaries, 

1 12,  193;  paid  for  by  surcharge,  210 
Operating  expenses,  for  commissaries, 
136,  290 

Operating  hours,  see  Hours  of  operation 
Operating  losses,  290 
Operating  supplies,  paid  for  by  surcharge, 
289 

Operating  systems:  replacement,  406; 
scanning,  305 

Operation  Deepfreeze  III,  293 
Operation  Desert  Shield,  338,  352,  365- 
69,  381;  AFCOMS  role  in,  366-67;  central 
distribution  center  in  Dhahran,  367-68 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  338,  352,  366- 
69,  384 

Operation  Enduring  Freedom,  466,  508 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  466,  51 1 
Operation  Just  Cause,  360-61,  366,  379, 
416;  also  see  Panama 
Operation  Noble  Eagle,  466 
Operation  Provide  Relief,  see  Joint  Task 
Force  Provide  Relief  and  Somalia 
Operation  Restore  Hope,  Somalia,  416, 
444 

Operation  Touch  of  Home,  a DeCA 
“Operation,”  466 

Operation  Uphold  Democracy,  447 
Operation  Urgent  Fury,  305,  367;  also  see 
Grenada 

Operation  Vittles,  205-06;  also  see  Berlin 
Airlift 


Operational  control  of  commissaries, 
by  local  installation,  273 
Operational  improvements,  472 
Operational  policies  and  procedures, 

ships’  store  division,  146 
Operational  support,  466 
Operations  Center,  DeCA,  356;  usually 
called  Operations  Support  Center,  as  in 
next  entry 

Operations  personnel,  449 
Operations  Support  Center  (OSC),  423; 
activated,  448-49;  director,  450;  provi- 
sional, 412,  448,  450 
Operations,  commissary,  430 
Operations:  concepts,  DeCA,  406;  DeCA 
directorate  of,  355,  412,  426,  450,  456; 
funds  (Navy’s),  318;  and  management 
funds,  368;  store  level,  212,  253,  257,  287 
Opinion  poll,  informal,  on  commissaries, 
published  in  Airman  magazine,  448 
Opinions  on  store  activities  and  opera- 
tions, held  by  shoppers,  471 
Opponents  of  the  commissaries,  199, 
202,  222,  241-42;  also  see  Commissary 
critics 

Orange  County  Central  Distribution 
Center,  California,  443 
Orange  juice,  given  by  DeCA  to  soldiers 
guarding  post  gates  after  9/11,  508 
Oranges,  6,  70,  202;  on  sutlers’  1862 
authorized  sales  list,  61 
Oravetz,  Maeve,  and  mother  (ennifer,  cus- 
tomers at  Heidelberg  commissary,  717 
Order  filler,  at  drive-in  commissary,  481 
Order  forms,  for  Fort  Lewis  mini-com- 
store,  481 

Order  of  the  Sword,  Air  Force,  371,  378 
Ordering:  channels,  426;  computer-assist- 
ed, 460,  483;  functions,  426;  grocery 
items,  429;  lead  time,  Tehran  commis- 
sary, 296-97;  subsistence  items,  79 
Ordering  systems:  automated,  429;  differ- 
ing, merging  together  with  DeCA’s,  358 
Orders,  customer:  delivered  to  homes, 
137,  151;  dropped  off,  137;  in  Iran,  296; 
picked  up,  137,  151,  296;  store  “shopped 
the  order”  for  the  customer,  296;  by  tele- 
phone, 137 

Ordnance  duties/routine,  112 
Ordnance,  Naval,  Bureau  of,  151 
Oregon,  state  of.  Coast  Guard  exchange 
and  commissary,  404 

Oregon  Territory,  25,  30 


Organic  food  products,  in  commissaries, 
489,  522 

Organization  and  operations  concept, 

DeCATT,  355 

Organizational  events,  492;  also  see 
American  Logistics  Association,  Con- 
ventions, and  Military  associations 
Organizational  Excellence  Awards,  Air 
Force,  presented  to  AFCOMS,  306,  436 
Organizational  re-engineering,  DeCA, 
497 

Organizational  structure:  DeCA  stream- 
lined, 472;  pre-DeCA,  301-02 
Organizational  support,  problems  with, 
in  Europe,  337 
Orient,  188 

Original  1867  commissary  legislation,  246 

“Original  intent”  of  commissaries,  21, 

414;  misstated,  246 

Original  wording  of  commissary  legis- 
lation, 68-69,  83-84;  ignored,  191;  mis- 
interpreted, 246 

Orlando,  Florida,  Quartermaster  Field 
Office  in,  212 

Orleans,  France,  commissaries  at,  232 
Orote  Naval  Station,  Guam,  commissary, 
239;  new  store,  on  Orote  peninsula, 
including  customer  service  staff  and 
grand  opening,  392;  Supertyphoon  Paka, 
456;  damage  from  Typhoon  Ponsona, 
511;  also  see  Agana  Depot  and  Guam 
Naval  Base  Orphans,  of  servicemen,  22 
Orphans  of  service  members  who  died 
while  on  active  duty:  eligible  commissary 
patrons,  500 

Orr,  Mike,  at  Fort  Riley  commissary,  310 
Osaka,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop,  177 
[listed  in  1949  as  Asaka];  commissary, 
237 

Osama  bin  Laden,  416 
Osan  AB,  South  Korea,  commissary,  41, 
422,  519 

Oscar  Mayer  Wienermobile,  487 

Osceola,  Seminole  chief,  32 

Oslo,  Norway,  USAF  commissary,  183,  231; 

closed,  439;  described  and  pictured,  325 
Outlying  posts,  in  American  territory,  74 
Outposts,  in  Afghanistan,  Iran,  and 
Pakistan,  296 

Outputs  and  costs,  new  DeCA  focus  on, 
462-63 

Outreach,  aka  Customer  outreach,  484, 
492;  outreach  goals,  492;  outreach  proj- 
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ects,  510;  reaches  young  enlistees. 
National  Guard,  and  the  reserves,  492; 
strategies,  471;  also  see  Commissary 
Awareness  Month 

“Outside  the  gate”  commissaries  requir- 
ing special  security  measures,  466 
Outsourcing,  competitive  and  alternative, 
472 

Outstanding  Enlisted,  Junior  Officer,  and 
NCO  of  the  Year  Awards,  DeCA,  437 
Outstanding  Team  Award,  DoD,  present- 
ed to  DeCA  for  Value  Engineering,  449 
Outstanding  Unit  Award,  Air  Force,  pre- 
sented to  AFCOMS,  306,  436 
Oven,  ancient  Roman,  478 
“Overburdened”  commissaries,  290 
Overcharging,  67;  by  bumboats,  6,  60;  by 
suders,  6,  60,  316 
Overextending  credit,  316 
Overhead  charges/costs,  136-37,  149, 
372,  425;  could  be  funded  by  surcharge, 
506 

Overhead  conveyor,  251 
Overly,  CMSgt.  Steve,  USAF,  378 

“Overpaid,  oversexed,  and  over  here,” 

313 

Overpayments  by  DeCA,  407 
Overpriced  goods,  6,  60,  67,  196 
Overseas:  conflicts,  102;  distribution  cen- 
ters, 409;  pipelines,  106;  shipments,  409; 
shipments  diverted,  417;  stores  (com- 
missary sales),  418-19,  466;  supplies, 
126;  surcharge  rates,  290,  425;  U.S.  mili- 
tary presence,  183;  tours  of  duty,  410 
Overseas  commissaries,  96,  102,  105-06, 
113,  117,  143,  198,  225,  246,  267,  418- 
19,  438,  523;  DeCA  delivers  savings 
there,  471;  first,  105-06,  117,  143,  225, 
267;  grocery  list  for,  105,  117;  Grace 
Commission  had  no  provision  for,  319; 
grocery  sales,  198;  stock  list  for,  113; 
store  hours,  286;  also  see  names  of  spe- 
cific countries  and  military  installations 
Overseas  Shipment  Branch,  Ware-hous- 
ing Division,  Quartermaster  General’s 
office,  126 

Overstreet,  Sgt.  Maj.  Harold  G.  “Gene,” 
USMC  (Retired),  member  of  retiree  coun 
cil,  435 

Owl,  see  AFCOMS  Owl;  Smart  Owl;  and 
Wise  Potato  Chip  Owl 

Oxen,  441 
Oysters,  71 


P 

Pacific  Coast,  25 

Pacific  islands,  U.S.  commissaries  on. 
World  War  II,  143 

Pacific  Ocean,  27;  island  bases,  233; 
Pacific  Theater  of  War,  226;  Western 
Pacific,  106;  Western/Pacific  Region 
[DeCA],  402;  U.S.  Navy  in,  110 
Pacific  Ocean,  commissary  operations  in, 
194,  259,  357,  402;  post- World  War  II 
occupation  of,  178;  Retail  Item  Selection 
Boards  in,  265;  West  Service  Center’s 
territory,  357;  zones  in,  414 
Pacific  Region,  defense  data  network,  304 
Pack  companies/field  units,  quartermas- 
ter corps,  World  War  I,  112,  125 
Package  pick-up  point,  257 
Packaged  fresh  meats,  21 1 
Packaged  goods,  177-78,  189;  inspection 
of  damaged  packages,  441 
Packaged  produce,  502 
Packaging,  3,  93,  147,  319;  changes,  250; 

improvements  in,  167,  250,  483 
Packing  industry  (meat),  105,  118 
Packinghouse  supplies,  122 
Packs  of  cigarettes,  252 
Pac-Man  cereal,  321 
Padlocks,  sold  in  Navy  commissaries,  137 
Page  boys,  180-81;  at  Washington  Heights 
(Japan),  181,  203;  also  see  Bag  boys; 
Baggers;  Carryout  clerks,  Carryouts; 
Parcel  boys;  Tip  boys;  and  Volunteer 
baggers 

Page,  Richard  S.  “Rick,”  DeCA  acting 
director,  472,  519,  526-27;  DeCA’s  chief 
operating  officer,  518-19;  DeCA’s  senior 
SES,  526;  DeCA  West  Director,  517, 
518;  DeCA  Western-Pacific  Region 
director,  509;  had  been  acting  region 
director,  509-10;  Senior  Executive 
Service  appointment,  509;  speaks  at  NS 
Rota  grand  opening,  527;  at  “Store  of 
the  Future”  groundbreaking,  488;  traded 
positions  with  Scott  Simpson,  518;  also 
see  brief  biography  in  Appendices 
Paget,  Richard  M.,  “best  small  store” 
(CONUS)  award  named  for,  421;  Navy 
Resale  Advisory  Committee,  421 
Pahlavi,  Shah  Mohammed  Reza,  see  Shah 
of  Iran 

Paidas,  George,  emigrated  from  Athens, 
Greece,  to  the  United  States,  185 
Paine  AFB,  Washington,  new  commissary 


planned  for,  259 

Paint,  to  make  store  more  attractive,  464 
Pakistan,  American  installations,  families, 
and  commissaries  in,  183,  232;  military 
support  teams  in,  296;  University  of  the 
Punjab,  475 

Pakistani-American,  DeCA  zone  manag- 
er, 474-75;  also  see  Minorities 
Pakistanis:  civilians,  working  at  Tehran 
commissary,  297;  soldiers,  in  Somalia, 
417 

Palestinian  terrorists  (Black  September), 
271-72 

Pallets  loaded  for  airlift,  297 
Pan  Am  Flight  103,  destroyed  over 
Lockerbie,  Scotland,  343 
Panama,  Republic  of:  American  installa- 
tions, families,  and  commissaries  in,  40, 
94,  106,  108-09,  119,  153,  183,  200,  240, 
302,  304,  332,  366,  426,  438,  458;  canal, 
106,  108,  198,  458;  became  displeased 
with  treaty  terms,  360;  canal  construc- 
tion workers  and  their  families,  106,  109- 
10;  canal  and  all  U.S.  property  given  to 
Panama,  109,  426,  458;  canal  operations 
temporarily  ceased,  361;  Canal  Zone, 

107- 08,  302,  360,  366,  426,  438;  Canal 
Zone  rent,  360;  Carter-Torrejos  Treaty, 
302,  331-32,  360,  438,  458;  central  distri- 
bution centers  and  warehouses,  109, 
360-61,  402,  438;  cold-storage  facility, 
109,  438;  commissaries  in,  numbers  of, 
217;  commissary  employee  killed,  361; 
defense  forces  (PDF),  360;  delivery  from 
Howard  to  Corozal  arrives  at  night,  360; 
democracy  in  Panama,  361;  desegrega- 
tion in  shopping  facilities,  107,  109-10, 
474;  flying  of  flags  became  an  issue,  360; 
French  canal  building  effort,  119; 
“Gold”  and  “Silver”  commissaries,  107, 
109-10;  government  of,  438;  harassment 
of  Americans,  as  well  as  Panamanians 
working  for  U.S.,  360;  historically  friend- 
ly with  U.S.,  but  relations  frequently 
strained,  360-61;  independence,  108; 
independence  orchestrated  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  360;  Operation  Just  Cause 
airlifts  brought  in  necessities,  361;  last 
commissaries  close,  458;  lives  were  in 
jeopardy,  360;  military  commissaries, 

108- 09,  332,  366,  458;  national  origin  of 
workers,  108-09;  Operation  Just  Cause, 
360-61,  366,  379,  416;  Panamanian  com- 


missary employees  had  higher  standard 
of  living,  360;  people  of,  438;  port  oper- 
ations ceased,  361;  pro-American  com- 
missary staffs,  361,  366;  railroad,  119; 
rain  forest,  108;  segregation  in  shopping 
facilities,  107,  109-10,  474;  supply  and 
logistics,  361;  television  reports  hint  at 
trouble,  360;  terrain,  108;  TSA’s  three 
commissaries,  366;  U.S.  forces  over- 
throw Noriega,  360-61;  U.S.  installations 
in,  108,  426;  U.S.  intervention  inevitable, 
360;  U.S.  officer  killed,  360;  U.S.  proper- 
ty relinquished  to,  458;  U.S.  service 
members  and  families,  109,  302;  U.S. 
sovereignty  in,  360;  traditional  dances 
and  costumes,  360-61;  TSA  personnel 
armed,  360;  use  and  discontinuance  of 
coupon  books,  200;  also  see  Operation 
Just  Cause,  Panamanians,  and  specific 
commissary  locations,  by  installation 
names 

Panama  Canal  Commission  (PCC),  360; 
canal  construction,  108;  commissaries 
described,  108-09;  commissaries  segre- 
gated, 109;  commissaries  run  by,  44,  94, 
108-09;  commissaries  superior  to  the 
military’s,  108;  commissary  division,  209; 
coupon  books  used  in  the  commissaries, 
209-10;  eligible  patrons,  94,  108-09; 
employed  Panamanians,  209,  332,  360; 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  [ICC],  119; 
replaced  Panama  Canal  Company  in 
1979,  302,  331-32;  trans-Panama  rail- 
road, 108,  119,  209;  segregation  in,  107 

Panama  Canal  Company  (PCC),  a prede- 
cessor [as  was  the  ICC]  of  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  119,  332;  employed  U.S. 
citizens,  commissary-eligible,  302,  331  - 
32;  PCC  commissary  coupons,  210; 
replaced  by  Panama  Canal  Commission, 
302 

Panama  Canal  Treaty,  new  in  1977,  302, 
331-32;  finalized  in  1977-79  as  Carter- 
Torrejos  Treaty,  360,  438,  458 

Panama  Canal,  opened  to  shipping,  360; 
to  be  turned  over  to  Panama  in  1999, 
360,  438,  458 

Panama  City,  Panama,  240,  360-61,  379, 
439 

Panama  District,  Troop  Support  Agency, 
360 

Panamanian  Defense  Forces  (PDF), 
360-61 
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Panamanian  railroad,  209 
Panamanians,  friendly  to  U.S.,  108,  360- 
61,  366;  canal  zone  wages,  108-09;  “dig- 
nity squads,”  360;  standard  of  living, 
108-09;  traditional  dances  and  dresses, 
360,  366;  welcomed  U.S.  Forces  back, 
360-61,  366 

Pandora’s  Box,  Greek  myth  on  the  origins 
of  evil  and  disease  in  the  world,  alluded 
to,  469 

Panel  discussion,  spousal,  216,  253-54 
Pang,  Frederick,  assistant  secretary  of 
defense,  force  management  policy,  453 

Panhandle  Central  Distribution  Center, 

443 

Pantry,  customer’s,  193 
“Pantry-loading”  shoppers,  489 
Paper  bags,  266;  used  for  advertising  by 
Marines,  311;  also  see  Sacks,  paper 
Paper  goods,  sold  in  commissaries,  238 
Paper  plates,  high-demand  item  in 
Panama  during  and  after  Operation  Just 
Cause,  361 

Paper  supplies,  sold  in  civilian  stores,  259 
Paper,  14;  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Paperwork,  in  commissaries,  144;  attempts 
to  reduce,  200-01 

Pappas,  Vice  Adm.  jimmy,  director  of 
logistics.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  373,  375 
Parachute  Emergency  Ration,  included 
bouillon  cubes,  candy,  a cheese-and- 
cracker  bar,  chewing  gum,  sugar,  and  cig- 
arettes, 505 

Paraiso,  Panama,  PCC  Commissary,  109 
Paranormal,  the,  494-95 
Parcel  boys,  180,  261;  also  see  Bag  boys, 
Baggers,  Carryout  clerks,  Carryouts, 
Page  boys.  Tip  boys,  and  Volunteer  bag- 
gers 

Parcel  pick-up,  481 
Parcel  post,  ship  food  by,  218 
Pardon,  presidential,  of  Lt.  Henry 
Ossian  Flipper,  78-79 
Parents  who  are  surviving  dependents 
of  service  members  who  died  while  on 
active  duty:  eligible  commissary  patrons, 
500 

Parents,  of  young  children/customers, 
163,  165,  196,  224;  in  uniform,  163,  165 
Paris,  France,  commissaries  in,  i-ii,  113, 
231-33,  275,  760-61;  female  local  nation- 
al clerks  in,  World  War  I,  275;  main  Paris 
commissary.  World  War  I,  1-11,  275, 


469;  “make  it  snappy”  admonishment, 
116;  first  yogurt  sales,  151;  signing  of 
Dayton  Peace  Agreement  in,  451 
Parish,  CMSgt.  Sam,  USAF:  testifies  to 
Congress,  285,  320-21 
Parker,  Bob,  620 
Parkes,  Rosita  “Rose,”  355,  362 
Parking  lots,  131,  181,  271,  288,  291;  ade- 
quate, 301;  aircraft  tarmac,  converted 
from,  271;  congested,  481;  free  lot,  131; 
paved,  201,  483;  spaces,  261;  overcrowd- 
ing/congestion relieved  by  annexes, 
branches,  neighborhood  stores,  drive- 
ins,  drive-throughs,  and  drive-ups,  481; 
two-level,  762-63;  undersized,  291, 
unique  to  each  store,  220 
Parochialism  of  military  departments  and 
separate  commissary  agencies,  352 
Parochialism,  inter-service,  112;  in  sepa- 
rate commissary  systems,  349 
Paros,  Steve,  516 

Parris  Island  Marine  Corps  Recruit 
Depot,  Souyth  Carolina  [MCRD  Parris 
Island],  Commissary  Officer,  242 
Parthenon,  Athens,  Greece,  185 
Parties,  for  DeCA  Grand  Reopenings,  376 
“Partnered  with  DoD  agencies,”  472 
“Partnered  with  Industry,”  472 
Part-time  positions,  131,  134,  469; 

cashiers,  179 
Pasteur  Institute,  338 
Pasteur,  Louis,  12,  26,  35 
Pasteurization,  12,  26,  35;  of  milk,  12,  26, 
163 

Pastries,  5,  56,  149,  237;  given  by  DeCA  to 
installation  gate  guards  after  9/11,  508; 
sold  at  dairy  stops,  230 
Patch  Barracks,  Stuttgart,  Germany:  com- 
missary, 747 

Patience,  while  working  for  change,  526 
Patrick  AFB,  Florida,  commissary:  closed 
and  “locked  down”  for  twenty-four 
hours  during  anthrax  scare,  508;  com- 
missary officer,  400;  customer  savings  at, 
333;  was  a pilot  store  for  scanning,  337 
Patrick,  Mary,  431 
Patriotism,  24,  34,  67;  of  sutlers,  49 
Patron  base,  of  commissaries,  112,  288, 
483 

Patron  convenience,  201-02 
Patron  council,  435,  439-40,  465,  493; 
combined  with  Retiree  council,  493; 
expanded,  512;  represented  customers 


of  all  ages,  493;  represented  active  duty. 
Coast  Guard,  military  association. 
National  Guard,  Reserves,  retirees,  and 
spouses,  512;  also  see  Retiree  council 
Patron  opinion,  476;  opinion  and  advice, 
493;  also  see  Your  Action  Line 
Patron  saint  of  sailors  [St.  Brendan],  293 
Patron  savings,  247-48,  288,  290,  316, 
328,  333,  340;  examined  by  Penn  & 
Schoen  survey,  340 

Patron  service,  320-21,  414;  also  see 
Customer  Service 
Patron  surveys,  375 

Patrons,  of  commissaries,  71,  100,  132, 
142, 149-50, 154, 162-171, 195,  256,  259, 
272,  308,  386,  403,  414,  433,  440,  443, 
464,  469,  518;  aging,  440;  additional  eli- 
gible full-time  patrons,  466  (also  see 
National  Guard  and  Reserves);  author- 
ized /eligible  qualifications,  73,  110,  112, 
193,  207;  concerned  over  possible  store 
closures,  482;  coupon  usage,  375;  defend 
their  commissary  benefit  and  stores,  479; 
disabled,  440;  disappointed  and  resent- 
ful, 216;  economic  status,  375;  eligible  to 
shop  in  commissaries,  500-01;  food 
stamp  usage,  375;  at  isolated  posts,  199; 
in  France,  232;  older,  or  needing  assis- 
tance, 440;  savings  passed  on  to,  272, 
316,  471;  store-levied  responsibilities, 
221;  “traditionally  minded,”  440;  “typi- 
cal” for  AFCOMS,  335;  unhappy  with 
“uniforms  to  head  of  the  line”  policy, 
224;  in  uniform,  443;  also  see  Customers, 
commissary 

Patuxent  River  Naval  Air  Station, 

Maryland  [NAS  Patuxent  River],  com- 
missary: drive-up  entrance,  exit,  and 
package  pick-up,  225,  654;  “Marshal 
Dillon  and  Chester”  at,  654 
Pay:  for  employees,  193;  commissaries  as 
part  of  military’s,  199;  commissary  ben- 
efit supplements  military  pay,  242,  375; 
“gap”  between  civilian  and  military,  472; 
levels  of,  for  services,  205;  liens  on,  50, 
61;  military,  lags  behind  inflation,  316; 
military  with  families,  179;  proposal  to 
end  benefit  and  increase  military  pay, 
335;  Quartermaster  Corps,  an  additional 
duty,  122;  reduction  in,  194;  service  pay 
levels,  190,  197;  scales,  210;  for  soldiers, 
19,  22,  32,  46,  48,  266;  also  see  Committee 
on  Incentive,  Hazardous  Duty,  and 


Special  Pay;  also  see  Compensation  and 
Salaries 

Pay-as-you-go,  318 

Paychecks,  military,  supplemented  by 
commissary  benefit,  344 
Payday,  6,  16,  197-98 
Pay  department,  Army,  placed  under  chief 
of  Quartermaster  Corps,  112,  122 
Pay  gap,  between  military  and  civilians, 
472 

Pay  scales,  210;  proposed,  242 
Paying  station,  inside  commissary,  261 
Paymaster  general,  Army,  86;  Navy,  126 
Paymasters,  regimental,  6 
Payment  mechanisms,  354;  by  credit 
card,  from  industry  to  DeCA,  450;  using 
computers,  460 

Payment  verification,  checks  and  credit 
cards,  325 

Payroll,  civilian,  402 
PBD,  see  Program  Budget  Decisions 
PBO,  see  Performance-based  organization 
PCC,  see  Panama  Canal  Commission 
Pea  meal,  desiccated  and  molded  into 
cakes,  76 

“Peace  dividend,”  348,  433;  “cashing  in 
on”  or  “reaping,”  440 
Peace,  see  “Peace  dividend” 

Peacekeeping  mission,  U.S.  military,  198- 
99 

Peacekeeping,  around  the  world,  198 
Peacetime,  214;  peacetime  economy,  178; 
peacetime  training  environment  for 
commissaries,  353 
Peaches,  canned,  50,  70 
Peaches,  dried,  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list,  71;  in  ration,  134,  151 
Peanut  butter  and  jelly,  in  South  Vietnam, 
257 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Base  [Naval  Base 
Pearl  Harbor],  Hawaii,  commissary,  223, 
270;  fire,  216,  261;  commissary  person- 
nel and  contractors  witness  ghostlike 
events  in  old  store,  495;  community  cen- 
ter, 233;  one  of  four  Navy  stores  to  sell 
soft  drinks  and  tobacco,  307;  only  Navy 
commissary  to  sell  both  tobacco  and 
soft  drinks,  338;  new  commissary  (in 
1956)  233,  261;  new  method  of  cus- 
tomer bill-paying,  223;  “showcase  of 
Navy  resale  program,”  233,  261;  strange 
behavior  of  blinds,  doors,  and  storage 
freezer  doors,  495 
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Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Base  [Naval  Base 
Pearl  Harbor],  Hawaii:  attacked,  142, 
156,  226;  casualties,  156;  compared  with 
events  of  9/11,  465 
Pears,  644 
Pears,  canned,  50 
Pearson,  Tanja,  620 
Peas,  20,  29 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  & Company,  302, 
337-38 

Pedro  Miguel,  Panama,  PCC  Commissary, 
109,  209 

Peking,  China,  106,  118;  Boxer  Rebellion, 
106,  118,  321;  China  Relief  Expedition, 
106;  commissary,  106,  118;  foreign  lega- 
tions in,  106,  118;  “Righteous,  Harmon- 
ious Fists”  [ aka  “Fists  of  Righteous 
Harmony,”  aka  “Boxers”],  106,  118 
Peleliu,  Caroline  Islands,  226 
Pemberton,  Dr.  |ohn,  invents  Coca-Cola, 
89 

Pena,  CMSgt  Apolinar  “Paul,”  USAF,  378 
Pencils,  on  suders’  1862  authorized  sales 
list,  62;  in  Navy  commissaries,  137,  151 
Penn  and  Schoen,  price  comparison  sur- 
vey conducted  by,  316,  340 
Penn  Foods,  aka  Penn  Fruit  Company,  151 
Penn  State  University,  463 
Pennsylvania,  state  of,  12-13,  58,  133-34, 
292;  airliner  crashed  on  9/11,  commis- 
saries in,  289,  293,  447,  486-87,  493/», 
495,  505,  762-63;  damage  from 

Hurricane  Isabel,  513;  proposed  new 
commissary  in,  511;  also  see  names  of 
specific  installations  in  Pennsylvania,  e.g., 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 
Penny  shortage,  at  Washington  Heights, 
Japan,  204 

Pens,  fountain,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Pens  and  pencils,  sold  in  Navy  commis- 
saries, 137,  151 

Pensacola,  Florida,  central  distribution 
center,  443 

Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station,  Florida 
[NAS  Pensacola]:  commissary,  212,  291; 
described,  291;  grand  opening,  391;  and 
Hurricane  Ivan,  515;  Hurricane  Katrina 
damages,  497;  main  store  in  complex, 
291 

Pentagon:  Air  Force  offices  in,  286;  agrees 
to  RFID  implementation  extensions, 
485;  ceremonies  at,  involving  DeCA, 
452;  CBO  says  Pentagon  could  save 


money  by  closing  commissaries  and  pro- 
viding $500  stipend  instead,  483;  cere- 
monies at,  516;  Commissary  Awareness 
Month  activities  at,  492;  DeCA 
Legislative  Liaison  Office  located  in, 
355,  399,  402-03,  403>,  430,  508-09,  not 
harmed  in  terrorist  attack,  464;  Defense 
Commissary  Board  meeting  in,  375; 
DeCA  Transition  Team  meeting  at,  379; 
mentioned,  298,  326,  347;  Mr.  Kool-Aid, 
the  Kool-Aid  mascot,  visits,  492;  study 
of  GAO  report  on  merging  commis- 
saries and  exchanges,  451;  television 
spots  filmed  in,  362;  terrorist  attack 
upon,  435,  464,  507-08 
“People  business,”  376 
“People  First,  Quality  Always,”  suggest- 
ed alternative  DeCA  motto,  398-99 
People  in  uniform,  197 
People  movers,  as  aisles  in  commissaries, 
predicted  in  1960s,  484 
Pepper,  black:  in  daily  ration,  61,  104,  113, 
151;  in  haversack  ration,  76,  91 
Pepper,  cayenne,  on  first  official  commis- 
sary stock  list,  71 

Pepper,  on  sutlers’  1863  authorized  sales 
list,  62 

Pepperrell  AFB,  Newfoundland,  commis- 
sary, 240 

Peppers,  green,  red,  and  yellow,  281 
Pepsi  Cola  [“Pepsi”],  117-18 
Pereira,  — , USN,  member  of  1965’s 
Yokosuka  store  staff,  234 
Perez,  Naomi,  513 
Perfect  neighborhood  store,  236 
Performance-Based  Organization 
(PBO),  DeCA  as,  418-19,  421,  424,  427; 
DeCA  was  only  DoD  agency  nominat- 
ed, 453;  DeCA  a trailblazer  in,  499;  for- 
mal submission  of  legislative  package  to 
CBO,  454;  legislative  package  clears 
CBO,  sent  to  Congress,  454;  nomina- 
tion, 419;  projected  savings,  455;  sub- 
mission of  legislative  package  to  DoD, 
454 

Periguex,  France,  commissary,  232 
Perishable  subsistence  depot  on 
Okinawa,  Army’s,  304 
Perishables,  70,  130,  138,  148,  211,  402; 
DeCA  attempts  to  improve,  502;  in 
Europe,  428;  in  home  deliveries,  219; 
officially  placed  on  the  stock  list  for  the 
first  time,  146,  161;  purchased  by  CDCs, 


357;  in  Vietnam,  268 
Perestroika  [“restructuring”],  348 
Permanent  change  of  station  (PCS),  439 
Permit  cards,  commissary,  97,  137,  144- 
45,  147,  151,  223;  issued  to  active  duty 
and  spouses,  1 44;  aka  Commissary  cards 
[permits],  Commissary  permit  cards, 
Commissary  ID  cards.  Identification 
cards,  and  Permit  cards 
Peroxide,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Perrotte,  Ken,  353 

Pershing,  Gen.  John  J.,  “Blackjack,”  112, 
123-24 

Persian  Gulf,  war  in,  304,  367 
Personal  checks,  for  amount  of  purchase 
only,  223;  commissary  customers  no 
longer  need  their  Social  Security  num- 
bers on,  507 

Personal  credit  cards,  use  of,  253 
Personal  embarrassment  regarding 
ghost  stories,  494 

Personal  financial  loss,  customers  con- 
cerned about,  507 

Personal  privacy,  customers  concerned 
about,  507 

Personal  property  of  American  families, 
in  Tehran,  297 
Personal  service,  131,  324 
Personal  staff  offices,  DeCA,  355 
Personal  subsistence,  30 
Personalized  customer  service:  was  pos- 
sible at  smaller  stores,  476 
Personalized  individual  customer  serv- 
ice, 201 

Personnel  actions,  DeCATT,  352 
Personnel  and  Manpower,  Directorate 
of,  see  Human  Resources  [HR] 
Personnel  and  training,  DeCA  direc- 
torate of,  402 
Personnel  ceilings,  316 
Personnel  cutting,  questioned,  470 
Personnel  issues,  commissary,  430 
Personnel  management  and  adminis- 
tration, 472 

Personnel  moves,  key  positions,  451 
Personnel,  active  duty,  144,  192;  require- 
ments, 264;  retention,  242,  249 
Personnel,  civilian  and  military,  in  all 
service  branches,  347 

Personnel,  civilian:  problem  of  obtaining 
civilian  employees  solved  by  centraliza- 
tion, 312 

Personnel,  commissary,  reducing,  349; 


operations,  449;  replacement,  425 
Personnel,  Navy,  who  worked  at  commis- 
sary stores,  246 

Personnel,  numbers  deployed  by 
AFCOMS  in  Desert  Shield,  368 
Personnel,  office  of,  became  “Human 
Resources,”  430 

Peru,  American  installations,  families,  and 
commissaries  in,  183 

Peska,  Col.  John  W.,  garrison  commander. 
Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico,  509 
Pest  control  agents,  not  sold  by  Navy 
commissaries,  328 

Pesticides,  98 

Pests,  see  Insects  and  Rodents 
Pet  food,  available  in  civilian  stores,  259;  in 
commissaries,  200,  209,  256,  401;  indus- 
try, 200;  initially  unavailable  in  commis- 
saries, 144 

Pet  items/supplies,  in  civilian  supermar- 
kets: flea  collars,  toys,  291;  MWR  gives 
permission  to  sell,  342 
Petaluma,  California,  Coast  Guard  com- 
missary, 404 
Peters,  Bobby,  364-65 
Peters,  David,  511 

Petersburg,  Virginia,  56,  59,  474;  siege  of, 
65 

Peterson  AFB,  Colorado,  commissary 
sales  store:  won  AFCOMS’  Best  Large 
and  Best  Overall  store  awards,  474 
Peterson,  Brig.  Gen.  Frank,  USMC,  Marine 
Corps  Facilities  and  Services  Division, 
member  of  DoD  Commissary  Exec- 
utive Board,  336 

Petitions,  regarding  banning  of  hard 
liquor,  82;  of  civilian  merchants  against 
Dahlgren  community  store,  134-35; 
Navy’s  response,  135 

Petrina,  Renee,  scholarship  recipient,  463 
Petropavlovsk,  USSR,  292 
Pets,  owned  by  military  families,  200,  256, 
441;  families  refuse  to  leave  pets  in  Iran, 
297;  lost  or  injured  during  Hurricane 
Andrew,  but  recovered,  401;  also  see 
Mascots  and  Military  working  dogs 
Pets,  veterinary  care  for,  441 
Peugeot  (automobile),  717 
Phalsbourg,  France,  commissary,  232 
Phan  Dinh  Phung  Street,  Saigon,  com- 
missary on,  256-57 

Philadelphia  Naval  Base/Station, 
Pennsylvania  [NB  Philadelphia,  NS 
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2007,  RAF  LAKENHEATH  , England.  Bill  Driskell,  the  last  chief  of  the  Lakenheath  Central 

Distribution  Center  (CDC),  poses  with  the  CDC  warehouse  behind  him.  This  CDC  handled  its  last  trucks  in 
January  2007,  whereupon  all  stores  and  NEXMARTS  in  the  United  Kingdom  began  receiving  product  from 
DeCA  distribution  centers  in  Germersheim  or  Kaiserslautern,  Germany.  Personnel  still  on  the  rolls  at  the 
Lakenheath  CDC  completed  the  task  of  cleaning  out  and  closing  down  the  facility.  The  decision  to  close 
this  operation  was  based  in  part  upon  the  European  Command’s  information  regarding  bases  that  would 
remain  operational  while  others  were  phased  out,  and  upon  DeCA’s  focus  on  centralizing  distribution  prod- 
uct support. 

CDC  Lakenheath  began  as  an  Air  Force  Commissary  Service  (AFCOMS)  warehouse  and,  when  DeCA 
was  created  in  1991,  it  became  a central  distribution  center,  occupying  the  warehouse  connected  to  the 
Lakenheath  commissary.  CDC  Lakenheath  had  sent  trucks  as  far  north  as  RAF  Edzell,  Scotland,  a two-day 
drive  over  country  roads  to  a place  where  rabbits  just  might  outnumber  the  people.  Rainy  weather  and  fre- 
quent traffic  jams  called  “tail  backs”  could  skew  delivery  schedules.  When  trucks  leave  Germany  to  head 
to  the  UK,  they  must  stop  at  the  large  ferry  terminal  at  Calais,  France,  line  up  and  wait  to  drive  aboard 
ship.  The  crossing  of  the  English  Channel  and  the  drive  to  Lakenheath  takes  between  three  and  four  hours 
under  normal  conditions.  Still,  while  dealing  with  English  roads  is  often  frustrating,  its  one-country,  one- 
government  process  was  considerably  simpler  than  the  many-country,  many-governments  process  of  trans- 
porting throughout  the  remainder  of  the  European  Region. 

DeCA  photo:  Gerri  Young 


Philadelphia],  see  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard 

Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Pennsyl- 
vania [aka,  Naval  Ship  Yard  Philadelphia 
anti  NSY  Philadelphia],  commissary  at, 
39,  220,  289,  293;  located  inside  old  sea- 
plane hangar,  39,  289;  moved  from 
Building  29  to  old  seaplane  hangar,  293 
Philadelphia  Naval  Support  Activity, 
Pennsylvania  [NSA  Philadelphia],  see 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 


Philadelphia  Quartermaster  Depot, 

home  of  Air  force  Services  Division,  209 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  12-13,  15-16; 
commissaries  at,  39,  289,  293;  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center  (DPSC)  in, 
253,  268,  293-94,  300,  324,  333,  351, 
408-09,  426;  Defense  Supply  Center, 
466;  forty  miles  from  Fort  Delaware,  69; 
high  cost  of  living,  191;  naval  bases  at, 
289;  St.  Joseph’s  University,  293;  ship- 
building activities  at  (historical),  289; 


subsistence  department  purchases  goods 
in  city’s  markets,  61 

Philbin  Committee,  see  Philbin  Congres- 
sional Subcommittee 

Philbin  Congressional  Subcommittee, 

190-91,  206-08,  230,  241-42,  246,  271, 
288-89;  “deal”  with  Defense  Depart- 
ment, 290,  433;  hearings,  191,  193,  207- 
08;  incorrect  assumptions  about  com- 
missaries’ original  purpose,  191,  196; 
perceived  as  mean-spirited,  242;  reports. 


207;  softens  its  stance,  241;  uncontested 
misstatements  aid  attacks  upon  commis- 
saries, 191,  207-08;  officially  known  as 
House  Armed  Services  Committee’s 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Retail 
Activities;  also  called  the  Philbin  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  Armed  Services 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Exchanges 
and  Commissaries 

Philbin,  Congressman  Philip  J.,  D- 
Massachusetts,  head  of  Philbin 
Subcommittee:  191,  206-08;  asks  for  clo- 
sure of  certain  urban  commissaries 
“competing”  with  civilian  stores,  192 
Philip  A.  Connelly  Awards  program,  269 
Philippine  Insurrection,  106,  117;  also  see 
Philippine  Nationalists  and  Nationalism 
Philippine  Islands,  104-06,  117,  121,  218, 
226,  237,  260,  364-65;  American  installa- 
tions, families,  and  commissaries  in,  122, 
153,  183,  343,  364-65,  370,  410,  442, 
495;  base  closures,  364-65,  370,  442;  nat- 
ural disasters,  239,  364-65,  369-70,  442; 
leases  on  bases,  370;  political  situation, 
369-70;  shrinking  need  for  bases  there, 
370;  traditional  Independence  Day,  364; 
United  States  owned,  237;  volunteer  “tip 
boys”  and  baggers  in,  181;  239 
Philippine  Nationalists  and  National- 
ism, 105-06,  1 17,  370;  also  see  Filipinos 
Philippine  ration,  151 
Philippines,  Republic  of  the,  364;  govern- 
ment assumed  ownership  of  U.S.  bases, 
365;  government  terminates  leases  on 
U.S.  bases,  380;  political  situation,  369- 
70;  U.S.  commissaries  close,  364-65,  370, 
385,  439,  442;  U.S.  forces  leave,  370;  also 
see  Philippine  Islands 
Phillips,  Dick,  sales  rep,  401 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  Quartermaster  Field 
Office  in,  212 

Phone  orders,  see  Telephone  orders 
Photographer,  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps,  204 
Physical  deterioration,  due  to  ration,  86 
Physical  infrastructure  of  commissaries 
and  central  product  processing  facilities 
(CDCs),  acquisition  and  upkeep  of,  to  be 
funded  by  surcharge,  506;  enumeration 
of  items  that  could  be  so  funded,  506 
Physical  problems,  cashiers:  arm  and 
elbow  problems,  223;  carpal  tunnel  syn- 
drome, 223;  eyestrain,  223;  foot  and 
back  problems,  223;  headaches,  223; 
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poor  posture,  223 

Physically  challenged,  shopping  carts  for, 
132 

Physicians,  Soviet,  visit  NAS  Jacksonville 
commissary,  384 

Picatinny  Arsenal,  commissary  at,  41 
Pick  up,  of  groceries,  288 
Pickering,  Col.  Timothy,  quartermaster 
general,  15-16 
Pickett,  Ed,  atJSCC,  315 
Pickett’s  Charge,  58 

Pickled  foods,  9,  70,  75;  fish,  70,  75,  84,  86 
Pickles,  21;  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list,  71;  in  ration,  134,  151;  on  sut- 
lers’ 1 863  authorized  sales  list,  62 
Pickup  orders,  218;  “by  airplane,  car,  or 
truck”  in  Iran,  296 
Pickup  versus  delivery,  138 
Pigglv  Wiggly,  franchises,  1 12;  self-service 
at,  112,  124,  131 

“Piggybacked”  checkout  lanes,  248; 
customers  disliked,  compared  them  to 
cattle  pens,  248 

Pigs  in  top  hats,  editorial  cartoons,  199 
Pilferage,  138;  of  canned  goods,  49;  cost 
of,  paid  by  surcharge,  290;  paid  for  by 
price  increase,  457 

Pillsbury,  introduces  instant  cake  mixes, 
205 

“Pilot  agency,”  DeCA  became,  419 
Pilot  program  for  credit  card  use  in  com- 
missaries, 448 

Pineapples,  6, 270;  “freshest  in  the  world,” 
270;  canned,  50 

Pins,  on  suders’  1862  authorized  sales  list, 
61 

Pioneer  Kaserne,  Germany/West  Ger- 
many, 317;  also  see  Hanau 
Pipe  cleaners,  sold  in  commissaries,  137, 
505 

Pipe  Creek,  Texas,  293 
Pipe  tobacco,  504 
Piped-in  music,  240,  290 
“Pipeline”  quartermaster,  122 
“Pipelines”  for  supplies,  to  Alaska,  405; 
overseas,  106, 163, 296-306, 389;  “one  of 
history’s  longest  368-69 
Pipes  (for  smoking),  4,  113,  151,  504-05; 
problems  with  having  to  relight,  espe- 
cially in  trenches,  505;  sold  in  commis- 
saries, 137,  504-05;  on  suders’  author- 
ized sales  list,  62 

Pirie,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  assistant  secretary  of 


defense  for  manpower,  reserve  affairs 
and  logistics,  315,  333,  335 
Pitts,  Elijah,  and  mechanical  thresher,  32 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  35,  763 
Plains  Indians,  59;  wars  with,  59,  62 
Planned  communities,  for  military  fami- 
lies, 174,  183 

Planning  and  design:  could  be  funded  by 
surcharge,  506 

Planning  of  DeCA  programs,  514 
Planograms,  302 

Plans  and  Analysis,  DeCA  Directorate  of, 
402 

Plans,  for  commissary  buildings,  77,  145, 
152;  for  commissary  storehouses,  75;  for 
Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  75;  for  West 
Point,  152 

Plantations,  4,  58 

Plants,  seasonal,  sold  in  commissaries,  514 
Plaques:  bronze,  telling  of  commissary 
surcharge,  386;  handcrafted  copper,  for 
store  awards,  436;  with  faux  Loving 
Cups,  436;  also  see  Awards 
Plastic  bottles,  201 
Plastic  stamps,  for  pricing,  258 
Plates,  tin  49;  on  suders’  1863  authorized 
sales  list,  62 

Plattsburgh  AFB,  New  York,  commissary 
grand  opening,  387 

Playing  cards,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Pleasant  stores,  138 
Plow,  steel-faced,  70 
Plowing,  improper,  153 
Plumbing,  old,  434 

Pocket  handkerchiefs,  on  suders’  1862 
authorized  sales  list,  62 
Pocket  mirrors,  on  suders’  1862  author- 
ized sales  list,  61 

Poinsett,  Joe!  R.,  secretary  of  war,  23,  32 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  292-93 
Point  Mugu,  California,  Naval  Air  Station, 
commissary  at,  165;  renovated,  165 

Point  of  Purchase  materials,  291 
Point  of  sale  modernization  program 

(POS-M),  453;  its  technical  refresh 
upgrade  (POS-TR),  485 
Point  of  sale  systems,  423,  453,  484 
Point  Salinas  Atirport,  Grenada,  TFE  at, 
339 

Poison  gas,  World  War  I,  123;  effect  on 
rations,  113,  125;  used  by  Iraq,  367 
Poitiers,  U.S.  Army  Depot  Complex, 
Eastern  France:  commissary,  232 


Poland,  348;  Solidarity  movement,  348,  369 
Police  protection,  provided  by  military 
installations,  178 

Policeman  murdered  during  commissary 
robbery,  442 

Policies:  commissary,  414;  local,  250; 
Marine  Corps,  308;  no-return  policy, 
223;  unpopular,  223 

Policy  and  Criteria  Used  to  Assess 
Potential  Commissary  Store  Closures, 

GAO  report,  482 

Policy  directives,  carried  out  at  local  level, 
311 

Policy  making  for  commissaries,  central- 
ized, 255,  257 

Polish,  for  shoes,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Polishes,  miscellaneous,  sold  in  commis- 
saries, 291;  not  sold  by  Navy  commis- 
saries, 328 

“Political  correctness,”  198 
Political  history,  not  direcdy  related  to 
commissaries,  268,  381-82,  385;  USSR’s, 
385;  also  see  international  politics 

Political  infighting,  311-12 
Political  influence,  68 
Political  materials,  not  allowed  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  368 

Political  pressure,  for  westward  expan- 
sion, 102 

Political  ritual,  smoking  as,  504 
Politicians,  105,  178 

Politics,  239,  321-22;  and  food,  119;  and 
the  economy,  369;  and  the  federal  budg- 
et, 450;  history  and  the  military,  through- 
out, but  see  especially  4-17,  20-45,  67-91, 
150,  153,  and  references  to  Custer, 
George  A.,  and  Belknap,  William  W; 
knowledge  of,  is  now  necessary  in  the 
commissary  business,  526;  in  the 
Philippines,  370;  “shifting  political  situa- 
tion,” 349 

Polk,  Gen.  James  Hilliard,  1933  West  Point 
graduate,  72 

Polk,  Lt.  Col.  Stanley,  USAF,  353 
Polk  Hall,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  72-73 
Polo,  in  riding  halls  later  converted  to  com- 
missaries, 72-73 

Polo  Grounds,  stadium  in  New  York  City, 
118 

Poltergeist,  at  Mallonee  Village  commis- 
sary, 495 

Pompey  (Roman  Consul  and  military  com- 
mander], 6 


Pool  toys,  326-27 
Poor  soil,  Great  Plains,  74 
“Pop  skull,”  52 
Popcorn,  90,  238 
Pope  AFB,  North  Carolina,  501 
Pope  AFB,  North  Carolina,  commissary: 
annex  of  Fort  Bragg  main  store,  480-81; 
closure  of,  448,  479;  former  fire  station 
and  bowling  alley,  479;  obsolete,  479 
Popular  demand,  helps  reopen  stores 
closed  by  Philbin  subcommittee,  230 
Popular  items,  stocked  at  commissary,  224 
Popular  Sdenoe  magazine,  153 
Popularity,  of  DeCA  managers,  475 
Population,  4 

Populations,  displaced  from  closed  instal- 
lations, increased  populations  at  new 
duty  stations,  479 

Pork  chops,  ribs,  and  roasts,  324 
Pork  fat,  53,  58 

Pork  shoulder,  ingredient  in  Spam,  134, 
154 

Pork,  11,  16,  17,  21,  27,  52,  55,  64,  75,  222, 
324,  428;  AAFES  test  to  stock  commis- 
saries in  Europe  with  U.S.  pork,  341;  at 
Central  Meat  Processing  Plant, 
Germany,  428;  pork  and  pork  by-prod- 
ucts, not  allowed  in  Saudi  Arabia,  368; 
surplus,  325,  341;  also  see  Salt  pork 
Pornographic  materials  (by  Saudi 
Standards),  were  not  sold  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  368 

Port  Angeles  Coast  Guard  Station, 

Washington,  exchange  and  commissary, 
404 

Port-au-Prince,  Haiti:  TF'E  established  in, 
408-09,  447;  U.S.  embassy  supported  by 
Guantanamo  Bay  commissary,  228,  235 
Port  facilities,  at  Okinawa,  692 
Port  Hueneme,  California,  commissary, 
43;  grand  opening,  432;  drive-in  annex 
attached  to  main  store,  481 
Port  Lyautey,  Morocco,  commis- 
sary/ exchange  at,  233  [ aka  Kenitra] 
Porterhouse  steak,  sold  in  commissaries, 
137;  at  Europe’s  central  meat  processing 
plant,  428 

Ports,  25;  in  Mediterranean,  238;  in  United 
Kingdom,  313 

Portsmouth  Coast  Guard  Station, 

Virginia,  exchange  and  commissary,  404 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  New 

Hampshire/Maine,  commissary:  433; 
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placed  on  BRAC  list,  493 fn,  497;  taken 
off  BRAC  list,  517 

Portsmouth,  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard 
Scott  Annex,  Virginia,  commissary  at, 
282 

Portugal,  188;  also  see  Azores 
Portuguese  language,  275 
Positions,  DeCA;  descriptions,  330;  func- 
tions, 353;  numbers  of,  352-53 
POS-M  installation  and  training,  423 
Post  architecture,  commissaries  to  blend 
with,  306 

Post  band,  22;  also  see  Fort  Abraham 
Lincoln  Band,  77 

Post  canteens,  81-82;  establishment  of, 
regulations  for,  89;  at  Fort  Keogh, 
Montana,  90;  first  known  [Vancouver 
Barracks],  88;  low  prices  at,  82;  prohibi- 
tion of  sale  of  alcohol  at,  88-89,  118; 
prohibition  rescinded  by  General 
Schofield,  89 

Post  chaplains,  disliked  exchanges,  201 
Post  commanders,  23,  130,  145,  286; 
briefed  and  reassured  by  General 
Bowers,  301;  retained  responsibility  for 
commissary  operations,  286,  301 
Post  commissaries  [buildings],  see  multiple 
listings  under  Commissaries  and 
Commissary  sales  stores 
Post  commissaries  [individuals],  8,  85, 
106;  exam  for,  106;  privileges,  106;  ser- 
geants, 106,  120;  examination  for,  120 
Post  exchanges  [PXs],  376;  Army,  73,  91, 
142,  150,  190-91,  197,  242,  419;  collect 
payment  direcdy  from  soldiers’  salaries, 
149;  in  community  centers,  228;  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  maintenance 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  1 1 9; 
contributed  to  soldier-sponsored  activi- 
ties, 91;  first,  196;  funds,  123;  oversight 
of,  190-91;  purchases  restricted,  198; 
selling  food  items,  134;  sold  for  profit, 
9 1 ; also  see  Base  exchanges 
Post  gardens,  20,  73-74,  85,  112,  123 
Post  Grape  Nuts,  91 
Post  library,  22 

Post  newspapers,  to  inform  about  the 
commissary  benefit,  492 
Post  office,  oudets  for  surplus,  116,  127 
Post  retail  system,  87 
Post  Toasties,  91;  sold  in  commissaries, 
137 

Post  traders,  72-73,  75,  80-82,  85,  87-88, 


90,  136,  152-53;  abolished  by  Congress, 
90;  brawl  at  trader’s  bar,  81;  establish- 
ment of,  85;  illegal  sale  of  positions,  80, 
87;  restrictions  on  sales,  85;  twentieth- 
century,  195;  also  see  Sutlers 
Post,  C.  W.,  91;  credited  with  developing 
“cents  off”  coupons,  90 
Post-Cold  War  political  and  economic 
pressures,  348 

Post-Cold  War  situation,  prompts 
Defense  Department  to  consider  troop 
redeployments,  526 
Post-DeCA  era,  346 

Posters,  wartime,  by  James  Montgomery 
Flagg,  28;  DeCA  promotional,  showing 
celebrity  commissary  customers,  467, 
492 

Postmaster,  Haines,  Alaska,  154 
Posts  closed,  U.S.  and  overseas,  346;  also 
see  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
Posts,  Army,  68,  71;  near  towns,  84 
Postwar  economy,  U.S.,  250 
Postwar  Japan,  American  military  families 
stationed  in,  176-77 

Postwar  period  [post- World  War  II],  183 
Postwar  prosperity  [post-World  War  II], 
172,  178-79,  182 

Postwar  situation  stabilized,  225 
Postwar  United  Kingdom,  184 
Potassium,  70 fn 

Potato  chips:  convenience  items,  466;  first, 
invention  of,  34 
Potato  Rot  (in  Ireland),  33 
Potatoes,  33,  49,  52,  61,  63,  88-89,  202;  in 
Army  ration,  104,  151;  fresh,  57;  Irish, 
sold  in  commissaries,  137,  144;  Navy, 
110;  as  troop  issue,  35;  seed,  85 
Potomac  River,  56,  295 
Pots  and  pans,  see  Hall’s  Wear-Ever  Pots 
Poultry,  49,  269;  for  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm,  368;  on  sutlers’  1863  authorized 
sales  list,  62;  veterinary  care  for,  441;  at 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  234,  237,  264 
Pounds,  British,  185 

Poverty,  in  post-World  War  II  Europe,  175 
Powders,  see  Baby  powder;  Face  powder; 
Headache  powders;  Soap  powder;  and 
Talcum  powder 

Powell,  Bonnie,  marketing  strategy  manag- 
er, marketing  business  unit,  467 
Power  failure,  1977  in  New  York  City,  332; 
at  Subic  Bay,  365;  also  see  Clark  AB,  Fort 
Hamilton,  Fort  Wadsworth,  and  NRS 


San  Miguel 

Power  outages,  due  to  hurricanes,  515 
Power  saws,  lack  of,  in  old  meat-cutting 
rooms,  228 

Powered  shopping  carts,  132-33,  484 
Powers,  Erma:  describes  shortcomings  of 
Pope  AFB  commissary,  479 
Powis,  Lt.  Earl  W.,  commissary  officer, 
Fort  Stewart,  Georgia;  ran  drive-in 
annex  service,  225 

“Practice  march,”  in  1895  with  con- 
densed rations,  76;  in  1897,  with  emer- 
gency ration,  76;  “control  group”  on  full 
rations  76;  initial  failure,  76 
Pranksters,  494 
Prater,  SSgt.  Philip,  USAF,  380 
Prayer,  in  Somalia,  416-17 
Pre-DeCA  era,  346 

“Predetermined  conclusions”  by  study 
groups,  339 

Predictions  about  commissaries:  by 

Business  Week,  196-99;  futuristic,  made  in 
1960s,  484;  “Store  of  the  Future,”  488- 
89,  522-23 

Prefabricated  structures  used  as  commis- 
saries, 225;  in  Japan,  176;  also  see  Quonset 
huts 

“Premier  Quality  of  Life  Benefit,”  to 

service  members  and  their  families,  466 
Prep  rooms,  see  meat  prep  rooms  and  pro- 
duce prep  rooms 

Prepackaged  and  pre-wrapped  meats, 

201,  209,  239;  for  home  delivery,  219 
Prepackaged  produce,  239 
Prepackaging,  324,  633 
Pre-positioning:  grocery  items,  502; 
rations,  367-68 

Pre-priced  packages:  meat,  324;  produce, 
633 

Presentations,  national  brand  items,  449; 
time  limitations,  251;  by  vendors  and 
industry  reps,  251 

Preservatives,  in  “embalmed  beef,”  104, 
117 

Preserves,  70,  321 

Preserving  the  benefit/the  commis- 
saries/the commissary  benefit,  197,  242, 
294,  348-49,  418,  444;  by  centralization, 
298;  by  foregoing  a small  percentage  of 
cost  savings,  295 

President  of  the  United  States:  impasse 
with  congress  over  federal  budget,  450; 
also  see  names  of  individual  Presidents 


President’s  budget  request,  454 
President’s  Commission  on  Privatiz- 
ation, 206,  312,  318-19,  321,  323,  342- 
43;  public  hearing,  343;  reconsiders  pri- 
vatization but  drops  it,  342-43;  also  see 
Grace  Commission 

President’s  management  agenda,  516 
President’s  Private  Sector  Survey  on 
Cost  Control,  Report  [aka  the  Grace 
Commission  Report],  318-19,  321,  323; 
recommended  commissary  privatization 
or  closure,  338 

President’s  Quality  Award  program, 

456;  also  see  Federal  Achievement  award 
and  Presidential  Quality  Award 
President’s  Select  Committee  on  Cost 
Control,  319;  also  see  Grace  Commission 
Presidential  administration,  scrutinize 
commissaries,  523 

Presidential  pardon,  for  Lt.  Henry  Ossian 
Flipper,  78-79,  457;  for  Hormel,  134 
Presidential  Quality  Award,  DeCA 
receives,  423,  456,  499 
Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Arthur, 
Chester  A.,  78-79;  Cleveland,  Grover, 
and  daughter  Ruth,  151;  Carter,  Jimmy, 
296,  336;  Clinton,  Bill,  78-79; 

Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  134,  194;  Ford, 
Gerald  R.,  328;  Grant,  Ulysses,  80,  87; 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  55,  82,  87-88; 
Hoover,  Herbert,  114,  126,  189,  194, 
260;  Jackson,  Andrew,  23,  31;  Jefferson, 
Thomas,  25,  27;  Johnson,  Lyndon  B., 
257;  Kennedy,  John  F.,  235;  Lincoln, 
Abraham,  35,  55-57,  59,  61,  65; 
Madison,  James,  28;  McKinley,  William, 
54-55,  68,  113,  118;  Monroe,  James,  20, 
29;  Reagan,  Ronald,  319,  336;  Roosevelt, 
Franklin  D.,  23,  72,  155;  Roosevelt, 
Theodore,  104-05,  110-11,  113,  119, 
123;  Truman,  Harry,  161,  175,  190,  194; 
Washington,  George,  2,  4-6,  9-10,  13-16, 
19,  24,  34,  1 1 1;  Wilson,  Woodrow,  114 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  commissary 
at,  203,  294,  424 fn,  429,  704;  active-duty 
customers,  201;  bay  area  families,  212, 
294;  branch  commissary  planned,  224; 
clientele/customer  base,  201;  founded 
by  Spanish,  294;  food  service  course, 
227;  history  of,  294;  operating  hours, 
212;  retiree  customers,  294;  uniformed 
employees,  212;  self-service,  212,  294; 
store  closed,  294;  store  staff,  212;  U.S. 
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Army  post  in  1846,  294;  view  of  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  from,  704;  World  War  II, 
294 

Press  and  publicity  on  commissaries: 

negative,  248 

Prestwick,  see  RAF  Prestwick 
Pretzels,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Preventive  strategies  for  health,  471 
Price  breaks  from  suppliers  when  buying 
in  large  volume,  499;  translates  into  big- 
ger customer  savings,  499 
“Price  caller,”  at  Clark  AB,  237 
Price  changes,  NAVRESSO  attempts  to 
end  frequent  changes,  335 
Price  comparisons,  87;  price  comparison 
surveys,  315,  337 
Price  gouging,  49 
Price  hike,  for  boxed  beef,  324 
Price  labels,  258 

Price  lists,  from  commissaries,  137,  151, 
153,218,  250,  259 
Price  markers,  276 
Price  stampers,  276;  sets,  plastic,  276 
Prices,  in  commissaries:  adjusted,  183;  best 
possible,  399;  Best  Value  Item  prices 
matched  lowest  at  local  civilian  super- 
markets, 464;  charged,  69,  136;  com- 
pared with  private  sector,  136,  183;  to 
cover  all  costs,  245;  eligible  shoppers 
warned  to  not  brag  about,  241;  fixed,  14; 
good  or  low,  69,  268,  412;  for  groceries, 
1 59;  high,  49;  increasing,  in  self-support- 
ing commissaries,  294-95;  lower  than 
local  stores,  296;  lowest  possible,  121, 
294,  353;  for  meat,  159;  proposal  that 
they  cover  commissary  costs,  260;  raised 
temporarily  for  cartons  of  cigarettes, 
447;  “reasonable,”  193, 195-96,  213,  247; 
same  prices  charged  by  different  servic- 
es’ commissaries,  151;  “should  be 
reduced,”  261;  special,  294;  in  Tehran, 
296 

Prices,  of  sutlers:  5,  6-8,  49,  53-54,  67,  84 
Pricing  guns,  258;  in  contractor-operated 
vehicle  parts  stores,  316,  337;  in  NIS 
Busters  campaign,  342 
Pricing  irregularities,  in  contractor-oper- 
ated stores  for  civil  engineering  supplies 
and  vehicle  parts,  316,  337 
Pricing  mechanisms,  354 
Pricing  practices,  study  on  commissaries’, 
328 

Pricing  procedures,  changes  to,  472 


Pricing,  advancements  in,  483;  individual 
items,  244,  258;  centralized,  372;  made 
obsolete  by  scanning,  244;  photo,  244, 
258 

Pride,  boosted  by  awards,  436;  in  the  work- 
place, 464 

Prime  BEEF  [Base  Engineering  Emer- 
gency Force],  and  Air  Force  Civil 
Engineers,  304 

Prime  FARE  [Food  And  REadiness] 
RODEO  competition,  Lackland  AFB, 
304,  380,  444;  seal,  314 
Prime  RIBS  [Readiness  in  Base  Services] 
course,  304,  337 

Principal  deputy  undersecretary  of 
defense  for  personnel  and  readiness,  5 1 2 
Priorities,  commissaries  low  on  list  of,  480 
Prison  inmates,  used  as  baggers,  181 
Prisoner  of  war  camps,  59;  also  see 
Andersonville,  Georgia 
Prisoners  of  war,  59,  226;  Union  soldiers, 
83 

Prisoners,  59 

Private  business/enterprise,  194,  206; 
accusation  of  government  competition 
with,  263 

Private  enterprise,  taking  over  the  com- 
missaries, see  Privatization 
Private  homes,  similar  to  Hill  AFB  com- 
missary, 262 

Private  sector  contractors,  339 
Private  sector  retailers,  203,  290,  293-94, 
301;  are  ahead  of  commissaries,  526; 
merchandising,  513;  supermarkets,  499; 
would  not  have  attempted  a merger  as 
quickly  as  DeCA  had  to  do,  363;  also  see 
Civilian  grocery  stores;  Civilian  super- 
markets; and  Supermarkets 
Private  vehicle,  198-99 
Privately  owned  grocery  stores,  414 
Privately  owned  vehicles  (POV),  247 
Privatization,  of  commissaries,  135,  199, 
246,  285,  295,  316,  318,  347,  398,  415, 
418,  453,  470,  517,  523;  advocates  of, 
182,  408;  concerns  about,  470;  CBO 
advocates  either  elimination  or  privatiza- 
tion, 483;  Congress  rejects,  321,  323, 
340,  418;  Defense  Science  Board  study 
on,  451 ; had  “largely  receded,”  509;  issue 
revived,  342-43;  of  no  benefit  to  the  cus- 
tomer, 419;  not  considered  viable,  248, 
271;  possible  beneficiaries  of,  321; 
President’s  Commission  on,  207,  319; 


prohibited  by  1989  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  349,  378;  question 
whether  it  would  reduce  or  increase  the 
federal  deficit,  320;  rejected  by  Congress, 
418;  privatization  tests,  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  318-19;  at  Yuma  Proving 
Ground,  318-19;  results,  318-19 
Privies  and  sanitation,  52 
Privileges,  for  post  commissary,  106 
Prizes  and  giveaways,  at  grand  openings 
and  reopenings,  486;  during  commissary 
awareness  month,  510;  during  commis- 
sary tours,  492 

Prizes  in  cereal  boxes,  not  sold  in  com- 
missaries, 321 

Prizes,  at  Fort  Myer  commissary,  170 
Pro-American  sentiments:  demonstrated 
by  Panamanian  commissary  employees, 
361,  366 

Procedures,  different  for  different  com- 
missary systems,  311;  standardized  for 
Marines,  309 
Proceeds,  from  sales,  76 
Procurement,  193;  of  meat,  409;  procure- 
ment function/office,  230 
Produce,  3,  70,  93,  1 12,  130,  324,  644;  air- 
lifted to  Tehran  commissary,  296;  at 
Baumholder,  302;  from  California,  337; 
clerks,  633;  cost  study  on  contracting 
out,  336;  departmental  award,  437;  from 
Europe,  232;  at  Fort  Myer  commissary 
in  1943,  274;  fresh,  473;  fruit  baskets, 
673;  grown  on  Tinian,  and  sold  on 
Guam,  239;  on  Japan’s  commissary 
trains,  177,  188-89;  inspection  of,  441; 
“local  purchase”  test,  in  Hampton 
Roads,  Virginia,  area,  518;  merchandis- 
ing contest,  651,  683,  740;  obtained  from 
Quartermaster  Market  Centers,  211; 
ordering,  429;  prepackaged  and  pre- 
priced, 633;  processing,  cost  study  of, 
316;  procured  locally,  201;  produce 
departments,  153,  156,  274,  281;  pro- 
duce managers,  201,  324;  produce  prep 
rooms,  93;  produce  sections,  145,  324; 
produce  workers,  274-75;  produce  work- 
er uniforms,  274-75;  quality  of,  502;  at 
Yorktown  commissary,  255;  also  see 
Fruits;  Vegetables;  and  specific  names  of 
fruits  and  vegetables 
Producers  (of  food),  193 
Product  acquisition,  472 
Product  assortment,  local  preference. 


251;  also  see  Merchandise  assortment 

Product  availability,  428,  493 
Product  category,  414 
Product  endorsements,  avoiding  appear- 
ance of,  332 

Product  lines  in  commissaries:  addition- 
al, 250;  economies  of  scale  in,  295 
Product  mascots:  386,  394,  486-87,  492 
Product  mix  in  commissaries:  deter- 
mined by  the  customers,  463 
Product  packaging,  3,  93,  147,  250,  483 
Product  proliferation,  71,  130,  134,  147, 
223, 483,  502;  affected  commissary  stock 
lists,  486;  experienced  far  earlier  by  civil- 
ian markets,  486 

Product  promotions,  486;  also  see  Marketing 
Product  quality,  398 
Product  scarcities,  wartime,  250 
Product  selections,  251, 435;  overlapping, 
134 

Product  shelf  life,  428 
Product  shipping,  428 
Product  shrinkage,  to  be  paid  for  by  sur- 
charge, 447 

Product  symbols,  486 
Product  transactions,  individual,  468 
Products,  carried  by  stores,  251;  commis- 
sary customers  asked  large  quantities  be 
stocked,  250;  destroyed  by  hurricanes, 
400-01,  496-97  [ also  see  Hurricanes];  new, 
153,169,  250;  recognizable  to  patrons  of 
different  eras,  265 

Products,  new,  27,  31,  162,  179,  250-51; 
new  food  products,  35,  87,  89-91,  117- 
19,  151,  153-54,  156,  205,  250-51;  also  see 
Food  Marketing  and  Marketing 
Products:  brand  name,  140,  145,  162,  261, 
274,  294;  American,  178,  499;  direct 
shipment  to  remote  overseas  locations, 
499;  local  purchase  of,  254;  recognizable 
to  shoppers  of  other  eras,  265;  on 
shelves  of  new  commissary  during 
World  War  II,  160;  also  see  Local  brands; 
National  brands;  and  Regional  brands 
Professional  armies,  174 
Professional  career  field  for  commis- 
saries, civilian  and  military:  241,  248, 
295,  324-25;  also  see  Commissary  career 
field  and  1 144  job  series 
Professional  meat  cutters,  292 
Professional  training  programs  for  com- 
missary careers,  248 
Professionalism:  of  cashiers,  469 
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“Professionalizing”  the  commissaries,  190; 
Navy  was  the  first  service  to  do  so,  190 

“Profit  business  vs.  Turnover  busi- 
ness,” 319 

Profit  motive,  6,  24,  34,  1 10,  198,  257,  418, 
463 

Profits,  49,  73,  112,  136,  199;  BXMart  and 
ComEx  fail  to  make  one,  440;  commis- 
saries not  required  to  make,  251;  gener- 
ated for  MWR  Fund,  191;  of  Ships’ 
Service  stores,  149 

Program  Budget  Decision  282,  pub- 
lished January  1975,  designed  to  make 
commissaries  self-sufficient,  298,  329 
Programs,  commissary,  414 
Progress,  measured  and  gradual,  vs.  imme- 
diate results,  526 

Progress,  signs  of,  in  food  production  and 
packaging,  26 

Progressive  Grocer  magazine,  131,  149 
Progressivism,  71;  also  see  Roosevelt, 
Theodore 

Projected  savings,  DeCA,  455 
Prominent  military  personalities,  as 

commissary  shoppers,  492 
Promises:  importance  of  keeping,  298; 

made  to  enlistees,  178 
Promotional  posters,  492 
Promotional  tours,  493 
Promotions  (for  sales),  449 
Promotions,  special,  and  promotional  dis- 
plays and  events,  170,  291,  294,  436 
Propeller,  ocean  liner:  device  for  measur- 
ing revolutions,  468 

Proponents  of  commissaries,  see  com- 
missary proponents;  also  see  commissary 
advocates 

Proposals  for  Privatization,  hurt  commis- 
sary agency  morale,  363 
Proposed  legislation,  85,  403 
Pro-rated  scale,  DeCA  paid  for  grocery 
section  of  NEXMARTS,  372 
Prospectors,  26 
Prostitutes,  4,  82,  88 
Protecting  the  benefit,  493 
Protein,  52 

Prototype  commissary  in  1873,  75,  77, 

221;  in  the  21st  century,  523;  also  see 
“Store  of  the  future” 

Providing  a benefit  rather  than  earning 
a profit,  463 

Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  commis- 
sary, 40 


Provisional  operations  support  center, 

412,  448-50 

Provisions,  19,  22,  27;  for  sick  and  wound- 
ed, 70;  lack  of,  64 

Prunes,  on  first  official  commissary  stock 
list,  71;  in  ration,  113 

Prussians:  fighting  Napoleon  at  Waterloo, 
29;  regiments,  35;  method  of  supplying 
troops,  35 

Psychological  reaction  to  condensed 
rations,  76 

Psychology,  of  customers,  155;  of  mer- 
chants, 1 55;  university  course  in,  293 
[The]  Public,  see  American  people 
Public  address  systems,  in  commissaries, 
240 

Public  affairs:  commissary,  151,  430; 
DeCA  office  of,  355,  430,  442,  456 

Public  conveyance,  200 
Public  Health  Service,  148;  officers  of, 
eligible  commissary  patrons,  500 

Public  health  strategies,  471 
Public  hearing,  343 

Public  markets,  where  subsistence  was 
purchased,  56 

Public  office,  67 

Public  opinion  on  commissaries,  can  be 

altered  by  historical  perceptions,  523 
Public  relations,  201 ; campaign  to  encour- 
age returning  bottles,  212;  “nightmare,” 
223 

Publications,  anti-commissary,  195;  pro- 
commissary, 197 

Puerto  Rico,  American  installations,  fami- 
lies, and  commissaries  in,  106,  153,  183, 
217,  240,  457,  678;  Coast  Guard 
exchange  and  commissary,  404;  grand 
opening.  Fort  Buchanan,  509;  ground- 
breaking at  Fort  Buchanan,  326; 
Hurricane  Georges,  causes  minor  dam- 
age to  commissaries,  457;  last  locations 
to  get  DIBS,  447;  numbers  of  commis- 
saries, 217;  U.S.  Marshal’s  Service 
employees  and  families,  458;  also  see 
names  of  specific  installations  in  Puerto 
Rico 

Puget  Sound,  289,  507 
Puget  Sound/ Fort  Lewis  Central  Distri- 
bution Center,  443 
Puma,  Rick,  IBM  employee,  485 
Pumice,  from  Mount  Pinatubo  eruption, 
365 

Pumpkins,  470 


Punch  [British  magazine],  28 
Punishments,  for  merchants  and  sutlers,  6 
Punjab,  University  of  the,  Pakistan,  475 
Purchase  and  issue  of  provisions,  29;  of 
new  supplies,  80 

Purchase  of  food  items  for  all  military, 

254,  261;  also  see  Military  Subsistence 
Supply  Agency 
Purchase  orders,  354 
Purchase  price,  193;  included  in  sur- 
charge, 210 

Purchases,  customers  use  self-checkouts, 
372;  electronically  linked  to  credit  and 
debit  cards,  and  to  fingerprint  or  retina 
scans,  488;  military,  of  major  items  on 
civilian  economy,  190;  of  more  product 
than  desired,  314;  tax-free,  207 
Purchasing  agents,  see  Committee  of 
Three 

Purchasing  of  subsistence,  10,  254;  for 
sale  in  commissaries,  71,  254 
Purchasing:  centralized,  199;  commercial 
members,  142;  commercial  decisions 
made  by  commissary  officers,  286;  com- 
missary methods,  430;  of  items  for 
resale,  290;  methods,  156;  by  negotia- 
tion, 142;  for  mess  halls,  142;  for  items 
sold  in  commissary  stores,  142,  156 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  105,  1 19 
Pure  Food  show,  121 
“Purple”  agency,  356,  374,  399;  defined, 
351 

Purveyor  of  Public  Supplies,  17 
Pusan  Perimeter,  Battle  of  the,  in  South 
Korea,  208 

Pusan,  South  Korea:  commissary  at,  (Camp 
Hialeah),  228;  Supply  Point  48,  422 
Push-button  stores,  predicted  in  1960s 
for  commissaries  of  the  future,  484 
Push  carts,  132;  also  see  references  to  Folding 
basket  carriers,  Shopping  baskets,  and 
Shopping  carts 

“Putting  the  customers  first,”  452 

PX:  see  Exchanges  and  Post  exchanges 

Pyramids  of  Giza,  see  Giza  Plateau 
Pyroclastic  flow,  feared,  from  Mount 
Pinatubo  in  the  Philippines,  364 

Q 

QFC,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 

Quadrennial  Review  of  Military 
Compensation:  Third,  315,  330 
Quai  Debilly,  Paris,  France,  55th  Service 


Company,  115 

Qualifications  for  shopping  in  commis- 
saries, 207 

Quality  and  quantity  of  goods  sold  in 
commissaries  “satisfactory,”  195 
Quality  assurance  specialist,  U.S.  Army, 


428 

“Quality  First,  People  Always,”  398-99, 
433 


Quality  of  Life  [QOL]  considerations,  ! 
216,  370,  376,  398,  424,  433,  482;  DeCA 
considered  by  U.S.  military  community  ; 
in  Europe  to  be  the  major  contributor  to  ! 
QOL,  483 

Quality  of  service  to  customers,  274,  373  , 
Quality  of  the  commissary  benefit,  373-  I 


75 

Quantico  MCB/MCTB,  Virginia,  com-  i 
missary:  101,  122,  143,  441;  accepts  1 
credit  cards,  448;  commissary  officer  i 
(1957),  242;  PX,  122;  shoppers  and 
shopping  carts,  133,  501;  also  see  Midway  ! 
Park  community  commissary 
Quarantined  cattle  in  Texas,  due  to 
“Mad  Cow”  fears,  465,  506 
Quarry  Heights,  Panama,  PCC  Commis-  i 
sary,  109 

Quartering  of  British  troops  in 
colonies,  174 

Quartermaster  Association,  established, 
134,  148,  486;  changed  name  to  Defense 
Supply  Association,  265,  486 
Quartermaster  Corps,  254-55,  416;  Army 
Quartermaster  and  Quartermaster 
Corps,  192,  217,  261,  416;  Army’s  sub- 
sistence, pay,  and  quartermaster  func- 
tions placed  under  Chief  of,  1 12;  “Chief  j 
of”  becomes  quartermaster  general,  I 
123;  civilian  employees  of,  107,  121,  142; 
Depot  Division,  127;  field  units  during  J 
World  War  I,  112,  125;  former  buildings 
become  commissaries,  220;  increased 
responsibility  in  providing  food,  cloth- 
ing, etc.  to  all  the  armed  services,  486; 
operating  commissary  sales  stores,  145,  I 
161;  operating  commissaries  and  com- 
missary trains  in  Japan,  176-77; 
Operating  Division,  127;  reduced  in  size, 
137;  ran  Army  Subsistence  Center,  253; 
shift  from  direct  to  indirect  control  of 
Army  commissaries,  254,  486;  subsis- 
tence division,  worked  with  Food 
Administration,  114,  126;  supported  Air 
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Force  commissaries,  253;  supported  sub- 
sistence sales  stores,  149,  217;  supplies 
division,  125;  supplies  division.  Garden 
Service  Branch,  114;  supported  Army 
stores,  217-18;  traditional  functions  enu- 
merated, 112,  122;  warehousing  division, 
126;  warehousing  division  becomes 
depot  division,  126;  World  War  II,  156. 
Also  see  Army  Quartermaster  and 
Quartermaster  Corps 

Quartermaster  Department,  33;  com- 
bined with  Army’s  subsistence  and  pay 
functions  under  the  chief  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  112,  119;  depot  at 
El  Paso,  124 

Quartermaster  duties  and  routine,  112 
Quartermaster  exhibit,  showing  rations,  29 
Quartermaster  Field  Offices,  field  buy- 
ers, 212;  locations  of,  212 

Quartermaster  Food  and  Container 
Institute  for  the  Armed  Forces,  204 
Quartermaster  General,  8,  10,  28,  35,  89, 

126,  201,  209,  254-55;  assistant  for  oper- 
ations, 262;  Department  of,  20,  27,  28, 
114;  cable  service,  126;  depot  division, 
127;  garden  service  branch,  in  supplies 
division,  126;  Office  of,  242,  258;  oper- 
ating division,  127;  overseas  shipment 
branch,  126;  reorganization,  254-55; 
Report  (1918),  114-15,  504;  subsistence 
division,  114,  126;  U.S.  Army 

Subsistence  Center  becomes  subordi- 
nate command,  263;  storage  branch, 
supplies  division,  126;  warehousing 
branch  replaces  storage  branch,  126; 
warehousing  division  became  depot  divi- 
sion, 126 

Quartermaster  General,  assistant  for 
operations,  262 

Quartermaster  Market  Center  System, 

201,  211,  254,  259;  centers  listed,  211-12 
Quartermaster  Motor  Repair  Depot, 
Fort  Holabird,  Maryland,  145 
Quartermaster  Motor  Transport  Depot, 
San  Antonio,  Texas  [aka  Normoyle  QM 
Depot,  Camp  Normoyle,  East  Kelly, 
Kelly  Annex],  300;  commissary  at,  136, 
145;  shipped  D-Day  gliders,  300 
Quartermaster  personnel  in  commis- 
saries, 246 

Quartermaster  Reserves,  150 
Quartermaster  sales  rooms,  123 
Quartermaster  sales  stores,  134,  over- 


sight of,  191 

Quartermaster  Sales  Unit  Number  10, 

127 

Quartermaster  Subsistence  School,  134, 
146,  148,  161 

Quartermaster  supplies,  123 
Quartermaster,  Army:  ran  Army  commis- 
saries, 416;  supported  Air  Force  stores, 
261 

Quartermasters,  brigade,  15 
Quarters:  customers’,  181;  modern,  of 
commissary  officer  in  Tehran,  296;  per- 
sonnel, 185;  separate,  for  post  or  regi- 
mental commissary,  106;  construction 
and  repair  of,  1 22 

Quasi-War  between  the  United  States  and 
France  (1798-99),  9,  17 
Questionable  practices,  486 
Queuing,  single-line,  99;  also  see  Lines, 
queuing 

Quick  shopping  trips:  possible  with 
drive-ins,  481 

Quick-freezing  food,  developed  by 
Clarence  Birdseye,  149 
Quinn,  Capt.  Patrick,  deputy  commissary 
officer  in  Tehran,  Iran,  296 
Quonset  huts,  used  for  commissaries,  41, 
176,  183,  186-87,  203,  233,  237,  293, 
410,  502 

Quonset  Point,  Rhode  Island,  commis- 
sary, 269 

R 

R.  H.  Macy  company,  189 
Rabat/Sale  AB,  Morocco,  commissary, 
233 

Rabbits,  fresh,  in  commissary  meat  depart- 
ments, 250;  road  hazards  in  United 
Kingdom,  728 
Racial  bias,  see  Racism 
Racial  minorities,  on  DeCA  workforce, 
489 

Racism,  by  court  sentencing  Lt.  Henry 
Ossian  Flipper,  78-79 

Rader,  Don,  MacDill  AFB  commissary 
officer,  assists  Homestead  after 
Hurricane  Andrew,  401 
Radicals,  Iranian,  opposed  to  the  Shah,  297 
Radio  Frequency  Identification  (RFID) 
technology,  mandated  by  Department  of 
Defense,  485;  AAFES,  DeCA,  and 
NAVRESSO  get  extensions  for  imple- 
mentation, 485,  488 


Radio  repair  shop,  Bad  Nauheim  Ger- 
many, 204 

Radio,  used  for  advertising,  179,  250 
Radishes,  at  Clark  AB,  237;  purchased  in 
northern  Luzon,  237 

RAF  Alconbury,  England  (United  King- 
dom), commissary,  231,  313;  unique  ceil- 
ing, 313,  457 

RAF  Bentwaters,  England  (United  King- 
dom), commissary,  231,  292,  313,  416; 
“local  national”  in  meat  department,  313 
RAF  Brize  Norton,  England  (United 
Kingdom);  commissary,  231 
RAF  Bruntingthrope,  England  (United 
Kingdom),  commissary,  231 
RAF  Burderop  Park,  England  (United 
Kingdom),  commissary  and  military 
hospital,  231 

RAF  Burtonwood,  England  (United  King- 
dom), commissary,  231;  closed,  288 
RAF  Chicksands,  England  (United  King- 
dom) [aka  Chicksands  Priory]  commis- 
sary, 231,  313;  shared  AFCOMS’  “Best 
Store,  Europe”  award,  313 
RAF  Cranage,  England  (United  King- 
dom), commissary,  231 
RAF  Croughton,  England  (United  King- 
dom), commissary,  231 
RAF  East  Kirkby,  England  (United  King- 
dom), commissary,  231 
RAF  Edzell,  Scotland  (United  Kingdom): 
Naval  Security  Group  Edzell,  commis- 
sary, 220,  231,  280,  288-89,  345,  372,  728; 
grand  opening,  289;  store  staff,  280,  372 
RAF  Elvington,  United  Kingdom,  com- 
missary, 231 

RAF  Fairford,  United  Kingdom,  commis- 
sary, 40,  231 

RAF  Greenham  Common,  United  King- 
dom, commissary,  231 
RAF  Harrogate,  United  Kingdom,  com- 
missary, 231 

RAF  High  Wycomb  Air  Station,  United 
Kingdom,  commissary  at,  231;  “Best 
Commissary  Overseas”  award,  231 
RAF  Kirknewton  Station,  United  King- 
dom, commissary,  231 
RAF  Lakenheath,  United  Kingdom: 
Central  Distribution  Center,  443,  728; 
commissary:  231,  428,  728;  commissary 
case  lot  sale,  498 

RAF  Manston,  United  Kingdom,  commis- 
sary, 231 


RAF  Molesworth,  United  Kingdom,  com- 
missary, 231 

RAF  Prestwick,  United  Kingdom,  com- 
missary, 231 

RAF  Sculthorpe,  United  Kingdom,  com- 
missary, 231 

RAF  Shepherds  Grove,  United  Kingdom, 
commissary,  231 

RAF  South  Ruislip,  United  Kingdom, 
commissary,  231 

RAF  Sturgate,  United  Kingdom,  commis- 
sary, commissary,  231 

RAF  Upper  Heyford,  United  Kingdom, 
commissary,  231,  313;  Quonset  huts 
with  facades,  313 

RAF  Welford,  United  Kingdom,  commis- 
sary, 231 

RAF  West  Drayton,  United  Kingdom, 
commissary,  231 

RAF  Wethersfield,  United  Kingdom, 
Commissary,  40,  96,  231 
RAF  Wimpole  Park,  United  Kingdom, 
hospital  and  commissary,  231 
Rafha  airport,  Saudi  Arabia,  366 
Rafters,  23,  145 
Rail  lines,  also  see  Railroads 
Railhead,  for  quartermasters,  122 
Railroad  car,  176-77,  294 
Railroad  Construction  Corps,  56 
Railroads,  in  United  States:  during  Civil 
War,  55-56,  59,  64-65;  rebuilding  dam- 
aged lines,  55;  as  targets,  58;  military 
posts’  proximity  to,  70;  in  North,  55;  in 
South,  55;  Railroad  Construction  Corps, 
56;  railroad  shipping  rates,  70;  spread  of, 
69-70;  transcontinental,  85 
Railroads,  overseas:  used  for  commis- 
saries in  postwar  Japan,  176-77 
Rails  and  hooks,  for  carcass  meat,  276, 
278,  325 

Railways,  see  Rail  lines  and  Railroads 
Rain,  torrential,  caused  flooding,  370,  385; 
destructive,  deadly,  and  frightening,  364- 
65;  mixed  with  volcanic  ash,  364-65; 
caused  mud  slides,  370;  torrential,  370 
Rainbow  City,  Panama,  PCC  Commissary, 
109 

Rains,  — , James  Connally  AFB  (1962),  246 
Raisins,  75;  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized 
sales  list,  61 

Ralph’s,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
Ramey  AFB,  Puerto  Rico,  commissary  at, 
400 
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Ramp  for  carts  and  wheelchairs,  368 
Ramstein  AB,  Germany,  Central  Meat 
Processing  Plant  (CMPP):  employees, 
283,  428;  site  of  DeCA  European 
Region  HQ,  357,  402 

Ramstein  AB,  Germany,  commissary  and 
commissary  warehouse,  428 
Rancho  Mirage,  California,  home  of 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  518 
Randall’s,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
Randol,  Steve,  403 
Randolph  AFB,  Texas,  417,  450 
Ransome,  J.,  inventor  of  cast-iron  plow,  16 
Rappahannock  River,  63 
Ration  and  rations,  4-6,  9,  20,  67-68,  84, 
113,  154,  159,  258,  416;  A-,  B-,  C-,  D-, 
and  K-rations,  154;  AFCOMS  supplied, 
304,  367,  381;  B-rations,  154,  156,  367, 
381,  400;  C-and-K,  159;  after  Civil  War, 
75;  alterations  to,  75;  Army  basic,  17,  23, 
50,  60,  134;  Bail-Out,  154;  Christmas, 
151;  for  civilians  on  Great  Plains  (due  to 
food  losses  to  grasshopper  plague),  86; 
Civil  War,  48,  67;  combat,  1 13,  1 18,  125; 
combat  lunch,  154;  components  of,  113, 
134;  condensed,  76;  Confederate,  55,  60; 
contamination,  from  poison  gas,  1 1 3, 
125;  cornbread  ration,  55,  60;  daily,  4, 
10-11,  16,  23,  28,  32,  67,  75,  76,  87,  134, 
151;  daily  requests  for,  151,  200;  for 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  368, 
384;  distribution,  of,  200;  “eat  the  entire 
day’s  ration  and  still  be  hungry,”  67; 
effect  of  tropical  climate  upon,  104; 
emergency,  76,  118;  experimental,  76, 
104;  federal  specifications,  148;  field, 
113,  118;  five  types  (World  War  I),  113; 
food,  non-specific,  504;  forfeited,  60; 
fresh  vegetables  added  to  the  ration,  76, 
90;  garrison,  113,  118;  on  Great  Plains, 
84;  galvanized  iron  containers,  113,  125; 
garrison,  130,  148;  ice,  106;  at 

Homestead  AFB,  400;  ice  issued  with 
meat  ration,  106;  issuance  of  subsistence 
ration,  79;  improved  system,  113; 
improved  ration,  124,  151;  “in  kind,” 
208;  lacking  milk  and  vegetables,  86;  for 
laundresses,  19,  26;  marching,  84;  during 
Mexican  War,  34;  MREs,  366-67,  384; 
Navy,  21,  110,  135;  NCO,  17;  new,  120; 
new  wartime  daily  reserve,  113;  old 
rations  sold  as  “excess  government 
property,”  85;  ordering  of  subsistence 


ration,  79;  Philippine,  151;  physical  dete- 
rioration caused  by,  86;  practice  marches 
in  1895  and  1897,  76;  pre-positioned  and 
pre-positioning,  303,  367;  purchase  of, 
by  officers,  65;  sales  of  ration  articles, 
150;  Saudi  Arabia,  rations  shipped  to, 
367,  381;  on  seagoing  vessels,  303-04; 
shortages  in,  68,  83-44;  sick  receive  same 
as  healthy  men,  63;  special  reserve,  113, 
125;  for  subordinate  officers,  29;  supple- 
ments, 143,  159;  surveys,  104;  ten-in- 
one,  154;  Thanksgiving,  151;  tobacco  in 
ration,  325-26;  tobacco  ration  for  over- 
seas troops,  126,  504;  travel,  113,  118; 
trench  ration,  113,  125  two-day  march- 
ing ration,  68;  U.S.  ration  compared 
unfavorably  with  Britain’s,  86;  U.S. 
wartime  ration,  113;  in  Vietnam,  257; 
World  War  I,  113;  World  War  II,  154, 
1 56;  also  see  Official  ration;  Daily  ration; 
Navy  Ration;  Rations;  and,  for  wartime 
rations,  names  of  specific  wars 
Ration  books  [for  civilians].  World  War  II, 
158 

Ration  cards,  mimeographed  by  E.  J. 
Janota,  185 

Ration  dump,  Ippecourt,  France,  441 
Ration  issue  points/facilities:  in  Japan 
and  Okinawa,  237 

Ration  packs:  by  World  War  II,  most 
included  cigarettes,  505 
Ration  stamps,  World  War  II,  94; 

described,  144,  158;  illustration,  158 
Rationing,  civilian  sector,  143;  during 
wartime,  113-14,  143-44,  158-59,  250; 
voluntary,  125-26;  voluntary  rationing 
called  “Hooverizing”  in  World  War  I, 
1 14,  126;  World  War  II  ration  items,  159 
Rations  and  supplements,  World  War  II, 
156,  159 

Rats,  in  warehouses,  using  cats  to  combat, 
125;  in  trenches  during  World  War  I,  504 
Raving  Fans:  A Revolutionary  A p- 
proach  to  Customer  Service,  472/w 
Raving  Fans:  Maj.  Gen.  Mike  Wiedemer’s 
approach  to  customer  service,  472;  at 
NSB  Bangor,  511 

Razor  blades,  sold  in  commissaries,  137, 
sharpeners,  137 

Razor  straps,  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized 
sales  list,  62 

Razors,  sold  in  commissaries,  137,  291;  on 
sutlers’  1862  authorized  sales  list,  62; 


straight  razors  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Reade,  Bill,  on  Pentagon  study  group,  451 
Reader’s  Digest,  pro-Grace  Commission 
article  in,  321 

Readiness  enhanced  by  DeCA,  471,  483 
Readiness  Subcommittee,  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  [HASC],  319,  342- 
43,  351,  375,  378,  380,  436,  446 
Readiness  Subcommittee’s  Morale, 
Welfare,  and  Recreation  Panel,  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  [HASC], 
342,  375,  378 

Reagan,  Capt.  Jo  Ann,  USA,  commissary 
customer,  447 

Reagan,  Ed,  at  MCAS  New  River  commis- 
sary, 651 

Reagan,  Ronald,  40th  president  of  the 
United  States,  319,  336;  death  of,  515 
“Real  Store  Experience”  program,  455; 
provides  DeCA  office  workers  “hands- 
on”  store-level  experience,  455 
Realignments,  military,  due  to  BRAC,  399 
Reaper,  mechanical,  32 
“Reaping  the  ‘Peace  dividend,”’  439 
“Reasonable”  distance  to  commissaries, 
195-96,213 

“Reasonable”  prices:  at  commissaries, 
193, 195-96,  213,  247;  at  PCC  stores,  110 
“Reasonable”  rates  of  purchase,  89 
Rebels,  U.S.  Civil  War,  54;  invade  the  North, 
56;  trade  tobacco  to  Yankee  soldiers  in 
exchange  for  coffee  or  sugar,  504 
Rebuilding  Europe,  post- World  War  II,  175 
Receipts,  DeCA  payment  for,  407; 

detailed,  469;  used  for  drive-ups,  262 
Receiving,  426;  at  store  level,  postwar,  193; 
using  computers,  460 

Receiving  area  for  drive-in  commissary, 
area  where  order  was  filled,  481 
Receiving  department,  Governors  Island, 
405 

Recipe  Service,  Armed  Forces,  269 
Recipes  for  the  military,  35 
Recognizable  products  (from  one  era  to 
another),  265 

Recommendations:  Hubbell  Study,  248, 
269 

Reconciliation,  of  bill  roll-ups,  406 
Records,  commissary  historical,  see  History 
Recovery  team,  at  Clark  AB,  365;  at 
Andrews  AFB,  400-01;  after  Hurricane 
Katrina,  497-98;  civilian  volunteers  for, 
497 


Recreational  facilities,  on  military  instal- 
lations, 183 
Recruit  Depots,  492 

Recruiting  and  Retention  [of  military 
personnel],  commissaries’  importance 
to,  375,  414,  483;  GAO  report  acknowl- 
edges link,  458;  HASC’s  Special 
Subcommittee  on,  248,  272 
Recruiting  and  training  costs,  316 
Recruiting  slogan,  Air  Force,  444 
Recruitment,  commissaries  aid  in,  242, 
248,  320,  344,  456 

Recruits,  military:  attracting,  motivating, 
and  retaining,  248,  473,  476 
Recycling,  201 

Red  Cloud,  Chief,  and  Red  Cloud  Agency, 
Nebraska,  80,  86 

Red  Coats,  controversial,  306,  342;  worn 
by  store  managers  at  AFCOMS  commis- 
saries, 278,  306,  342,  346;  traditionalists 
felt  active  duty  were  “out  of  uniform,” 
303 

Red  Cross  commissary,  Contrexville, 
France,  i-ii,  116 

Red  Cross  workers,  see  American  National 
Red  Cross 

“Red  Eye,”  52 

Red  Horse  engineers,  from  Hurlburt 
Field,  Florida,  401 
“Red  Hots,”  118 
Red  River,  32 
“Red  Scare,”  182,  214,  246 
“Red  Tape:”  cutting,  452;  sign  in 
Contrexville  commissary  alluding  to,  i-ii, 
116 

Redd,  Velvet,  461 

Redeployment  of  U.S.  forces,  after  Cold 
War,  439,  526 

Redmond,  J.  E.,  1st  lieutenant,  USMC,  242 
Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama:  assistant 
quartermaster,  227;  club  officer,  227; 
commissary  refrigerated  mobile  annex, 
219;  grand  opening,  386;  home  delivery 
to  housing  area,  219;  main  store,  219 
Reducing  costs,  412,  514;  by  centralizing 
wholesale  stocks,  245 
Reducing  the  commissary  benefit,  294 
Reducing  the  Navy  commissary  bene- 
fit, studies  on,  294 

Reduction  in  sales,  projected,  of  self-sup- 
porting commissaries,  294-95 
Reduction  of  workforce,  see  Workforce 
reduction 


2007,  CAIRO,  Egypt.  When  it  comes  to  case  lot  sales  with  ambience,  no  place  does  it  better  than  the  Cairo  commissary.  Brilliantly  colored 
tenting  shields  customers  and  employees  from  the  sun  and  allows  plenty  of  space  for  shopping.  DeCA  photo  courtesy  of  Cairo  commissary 


Reed,  Rick,  in  March  AFB  commissary 
warehouse,  280 

“Reefers,”  aka  “Refrigerated  stores  ships,” 
see  Refrigerated  supply  ships 
Reefs,  between  Peleliu  and  Eil  Malk,  226 
Reengineering,  awards  for,  499;  also  see 
Hammer  Awards  and  Presidential 
Quality  Award 

Re-enlistment,  138;  discouraged  by  poor 
commissaries,  179;  ‘of  the  entire  family,’ 
138;  lapsing,  198;  spousal  input,  216 
Re-enlistment,  influenced  by  commis- 
saries, 344,  523;  also  see  Retention 
Refreshments,  given  to  soldiers  guarding 
gates  after  9/11,  508 
Refrigerated  cabinets,  201 
Refrigerated  railroad  car,  69-70,  85,  177, 
188-89 

Refrigerated  storage  boxes,  portable 
walk-ins,  268 

“Refrigerated  stores  ships”  (“Reefers”), 
see  Refrigerated  supply  ships 
Refrigerated  supply  ships  ( aka  “Reefers” 


and  “Refrigerated  stores  ships”),  110, 

112 

Refrigeration,  3,  17,  69,  93,  1 13,  126,  483; 
units  in  commissaries,  167,  176,  456; 
aboard  USS  Olympia,  82,  90-91,  110;  in 
Vietnam,  268;  also  see  references  under 
Freezers  and  Frozen  foods 
Refrigerators,  home,  144,  178,  218;  home 
or  commissary,  188;  refugees,  59,  65, 174 
Refugees,  Rwandans  in  Zaire,  needing 
food  and  water,  448 

Refunds  to  store  for  damaged/spoiled 
goods,  441 

Refurbishing  commissaries,  see 
Remodeling  and  Renovations 
Regimental  commanders,  6,  64 
Regimental  commissaries  [individuals, 
not  buildings],  106 
Regimental  gardens,  16 
Regimental  quartermasters,  53,  60 
Region  directors,  356,  373,  437,  466; 
Region  Directors’  and  Commanders’ 
conference,  first,  442 


Region  office  staffs,  402,  430 
Region  operations  reviewed,  463 
Region  reorganization,  DeCA:  twelve 
stores  move  from  Eastern  to  Midwest, 
508;  merging  East  and  Midwest,  515; 
three  regions  left,  515 
Regional  awards  for  store  departments,  436 
Regional  brands,  71 

Regional  core  lists  (of  products  sold),  302 
Regional  functions  centralized  at  DeCA 
HQ,  497 

Regional  item  selection  boards  (United 
States,  Pacific,  and  Europe),  251 
Region-level  pricing,  426 
Regions:  AFC.OMS,  306,  312,  347; 
NAVRESSO,  307,  312;  NRSO,  312; 
numbers  of,  for  each  service,  312;  serv- 
ice commissary  organizations,  366;  TSA, 
312 

Regions,  DeCA,  402,  437;  directors 
named,  356;  established  as  semi- 
autonomous  organizations,  356,  371; 
headquarters  of,  399,  414;  Marine  Corps 


receives  one  directorship,  373;  merger 
of,  399;  mergers  approved  by  BRAC, 
497;  offices,  430;  senior  enlisted  advi- 
sors, 437;  seven,  449;  stock  lists,  356; 
stopped  managing  national  buys  and 
promotions,  444;  no  longer  accept 
industry  merchandising  promotions, 
449;  zones,  414,  430 

Register  tapes  (receipts),  advertising  on, 
311 

Registers,  see  Cash  registers  and  Cashiers 

“Regulars,”  British  and  French,  174 

Regulations,  Air  Force:  252;  regarding 
surcharge  use,  230 

Regulations,  Army,  9,  15,  22,  30-32,  49, 
62,  74-75,  77,  88-89,  252,  264;  AR  31- 
200,  “Army  Commissary  Operating 
Procedures,”  264;  Army  commissary 
regulations,  286;  authorized  250  items 
for  sale  in  commissary,  209;  delay  in 
publishing,  68;  dropped,  252;  ignored, 
32;  insufficient  attention  being  paid  to, 
270;  lack  of  clear,  134;  liberal  interpreta- 
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tion,  22,  32;  for  post  canteens,  90;  SR- 
305-1/2/3;  Subsistence  Department,  88 
Regulations,  British,  11;  of  1780,  15 
Regulations,  commissary:  authorized 

items,  199,  209;  limiting  number  of 
items,  290-91;  granting  shopping  privi- 
leges, 140-41;  liberal  interpretation  of, 
145-46,  159;  local,  137;  national,  250; 
new,  207-09 

Regulations,  different  for  different  servic- 
es, 311 

Regulations,  exchanges,  159;  standardiza- 
tion of,  191-92 

Regulations,  Navy,  134,  146,  148-49,  161, 
251 

Rehabilitation,  of  Japan,  176 
Reid,  Capt.  W J„  USMC,  242 
“Reign  of  Terror,”  in  France,  16 
Reimbursing  those  who  had  supplied  sub- 
sistence to  Union  Army,  64-65  (aka, 
“Food  and  Forage  Act”) 

“Reinventing  government,”  419,  423, 
452;  also  see  Government  Performance 
and  Results  Act 

Reinvestment  of  taxpayer  savings,  by 

DeCA,  375 

Relief  organizations,  on  base,  379 
Religion,  26 

Religious  beliefs  in  Saudi  Arabia,  deter- 
mines what  goods  cannot  be  shipped, 
368 

Religious  groups,  103,  174;  at  DeCA,  489 
Religious  Materials,  Non-Islamic,  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  368 
Religious  ministries,  433 
Religious  rituals,  tobacco  used  in,  504 
Remodeled  stores,  101;  by  DeCA,  477 
Remodeling,  138,  221;  financed  by  sur- 
charge, 290;  also  see  Renovations 
“Remote  locations,”  “Remote  outposts,” 
and  “Remote  posts,”  73,  83,  116,  326, 
414,  418,  466;  civilian  employees  at,  88- 
89;  DeCA  delivers  savings  to,  471;  GAO 
keeps  repeating,  248;  “isolation  and  inac- 
cessibility'” of,  136;  multiple,  466;  myth, 
68-70,  73,  83,  136,  191,  196,  206,  209, 
316;  no  mention  of,  in  the  original  legis- 
lation, 68;  suders  limited  to,  69;  soldiers 
at,  70;  Philbin  subcommittee’s  erroneous 
interpretation  of  history,  191;  Philbin 
statement  perpetuated  misconception, 
191;  White  Sands,  NM,  198,  482 
“Remote  Posts,”  example,  479;  two  stores 


fitting  the  definition  but  threatened  with 
closure,  482 

“Remote  Posts  myth,”  68-70,  73,  83,  136, 
191,  196,  207,  321,  449;  “remote  post” 
version  of  history,  523;  also  called 
“Outpost  argument,”  523 
Remote  tours  of  duty,  449 
Remuneration,  military,  266;  also  see  Pay 
Renaud,  Ron,  389,  391 
Reno,  Nevada,  site  of  DeCA  2000  confer- 
ence, 506 

Renovations  of  commissaries,  101,  138, 
221,  249-50,  308-09,  347,  398,  413,  419, 
434,  442,  514;  deferring  renovation  proj- 
ects to  cut  costs,  323-24;  funded  by  sur- 
charge, 425,  499;  investment  in  renova- 
tions is  doubled,  499;  also  see  Remodeling 
and  specific  commissaries,  by  name 
Rent,  190 

Reopening  closed  commissaries,  208; 

also  see  Grand  reopenings 
Reordering,  509;  “privatization”  of,  418 
Reorganization  Act  of  1821,  30 
Reorganization  of  commissary  system, 
recommended  by  HASC’s  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Recruiting  and 
Retention  of  Military  Personnel,  248, 
272;  302 

Reorganization  Order  No.  11,  issued  by 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  155 
Reorganizations,  commissary  agency,  363, 
398-99,  472;  above  store  level,  447,  449 
Repair  and  maintenance  items,  from 
Defense  Supply  Agency,  265;  “privatiza- 
tion” of,  418;  surcharge  to  cover  costs 
of,  447 

Repair  of  commissaries  and  equip- 
ment, part  of  the  “physical  infrastruc- 
ture” funded  by  surcharge,  425,  506 
Replacement  stores  (old  stores  replaced 
by  new),  347,  477;  left  unhaunted  by 
ghosts  of  old  stores,  494;  need  for, 
assessed,  434 

Report  on  Business  Enterprises  [Hoover 
Commission  report],  245;  four  recom- 
mendations, 245 

Report  on  the  Worldwide  U.S.  A rmy 
Commissary  System,  338 
Repositioning  of  base  populations,  479 
Representatives,  68;  congressional,  213 
Reprogramming  funds,  by  services  to 
solve  DeCA’s  1997  funding  shortfall, 
424,  455 


Republican  party,  194 
Requisitioning  channels,  142 
“Requisitioning”  goods  from  civilians,  4 
Resale  Activities  and  Non-appropriated 
Fund  Policy  Office,  Department  of 
Defense,  417 

Resale  activities:  all  services,  216,  414, 
423,  452;  Navy,  189;  Congressional 
review  of,  414 

Resale  agreements,  commissary,  to  be 
converted  to  one  system,  354 

Resale  business  on  military  installa- 
tions, 73,  87 

Resale  delivery  models,  451 
Resale  Item  Selection  Boards,  265 
Resale  items,  purchase  of,  290 
Resale  of  groceries  and  household  sup- 
plies, as  defined  by  DeCA  Charter,  353 
Resale  of  stolen  foods,  49 
Resale  Officer  In  Charge  (ROIC),  307- 
OS,  340 

Resale  Ordering  Agreements  (ROAs), 
409,  418,  423,  427,  429 
Resale  stores  open  to  the  public,  127 
Resale  system,  military,  80-81 
Resale  warehouse  operations,  contract- 
ing out,  339 

Resale,  military,  194;  personnel  assigned  to 
the  resale  function,  271 
Research  surveys,  323-24 
Reservations,  Indian/Native  American,  80 
Reserves  and  Reservists,  174,  255,  408, 
433,  435,  440;  active  duty,  509;  annual 
training,  509;  case  lot  sale  brought  com- 
missary benefit  to,  492;  children  of,  apply- 
ing for  scholarships,  463;  DeCA  works 
with,  to  promote  their  awareness  of  the 
benefit,  502;  eligible  commissary  cus- 
tomers 500;  full-time  shopping  privileges, 
459,  482;  high  population  concentration 
in  certain  areas,  479;  increasing  shopping 
privileges  honored  by  DeCA,  342,  424, 
433,  457,  459,  473;  military’s  increasing 
reliance  upon,  348,  458,  466;  must  pres- 
ent ID  at  commissary,  446;  Navy,  189; 
new  sales  opportunities  for  DeCA,  484; 
officers,  486;  possible  commissary  at 
Homestead  discussed,  401;  represented 
on  Patron  Council,  435,  440,  512;  retiree 
Reservists,  424,  473;  shopping  privileges, 
extended  and  expanded,  then  became 
unlimited,  342,  424,  433,  473,  482,  492, 
509,  514;  training  weekends,  502;  two 


weeks’  active  duty  in  peacetime,  473 
Resignations,  officers,  at  Terre  aux 
Boeufs,  Louisiana,  20 

Resource  Management,  DeCA  Direct- 
orate of,  355,  402 

“Restationing,”  as  part  of  the  BRAC 
process,  517 

Restaurants,  on  military'  installations,  are  ; 
influenced  by  the  Mad  Cow  scare,  465,  f 
506 

Restaurants,  popular  places  to  smoke,  505  jl 
Restrictions,  postwar,  250 
Restrooms,  in  commissaries,  made  cleaner 
and  more  attractive,  464;  flowers,  vases  ; 
of,  464;  framed  prints,  464 
Restrooms,  in  high  schools,  a popular 
place  to  smoke,  505 

Restructuring  and  realignment,  head- 
quarters and  regions,  497 
Results,  immediate,  vs.  slow,  measured 
progress,  526 

“Results-driven,”  DeCA  becomes,  499 
Retail  Activities,  House  Armed  Services 
Committee’s  [HASC]  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  [aka  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Exchanges  and  Commissaries],  190-91,  | 

206-08 

Retail  associations:  complaints  of  unfair 
competition,  206;  pressure  applied  by, 
199;  quoted,  196 

Retail  counterparts,  DeCA’s,  502 
Retail  employees,  1879’s,  theft  by,  468 
Retail  food  items,  from  DPSC,  294 
Retail  grocery  businesses,  179,  182;  retail 
grocery  industry,  436 

Retail  groups,  199,  259;  pressure  exerted 
by,  199,  259 

Retail  history,  265 

Retail  items  sold  alongside  issue  goods,  1 50 
Retail  lobby,  195,  199 
Retail  operations,  government,  194 
Retail  organizations,  anti-commissary', 
195-96 

Retail  process,  430 

Retail  sale  of  food  to  Army,  15,  21;  as 
DeCA’s  primary  mission,  409 
Retail  side  of  food  supply,  Marine  Corps, 
122 

Retail  stores,  military,  221;  as  social  gath- 
ering spots,  216 

Retail  technology,  203,  205-06 
Retailers,  178-79,  194-95,  199,  221,  259, 
265,  471 
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Retention,  commissaries  contribute  to, 
242,  248,  285,  316,  320-21,  331,  340, 
456,  483;  CBO  report  fails  to  account 
for,  456;  commissaries  offer  strong 
motive  for  retention,  472;  decrease  in, 
316;  earlier  CBO  report  says  improved 
by  DeCA,  471;  loss  of  benefit  would 
impact  retention,  340,  429,  433 
Retina  scans,  for  identification  and  for 
payment,  484;  linked  to  credit  or  debit 
card,  and  to  Shop-N-Scan,  488 
Retired  enlisted  men,  73,  88;  get  commis- 
sary shopping  privileges,  112,  123,  500 
Retired  military  personnel,  affected  by 
commissary  closings,  208;  aging,  419; 
bought  surplus  groceries  from  closed 
Clark  AB  store,  365;  case  lot  sale 
brought  commissary  benefit  to,  492; 
children  of,  applying  for  scholarships, 
463;  eligible  commissary  customers,  500; 
high  ranking  officers  as  a percentage  of, 
323;  numbers  of  retired  personnel 
increasing,  295;  private  sector  charges 
the  retired  military’s  grocery  bills  were 
“subsidized”  by  appropriated  funds,  295; 
also  see  Retired  enlisted  men;  Retired  offi- 
cers 

Retired  officers,  322;  could  purchase  from 
subsistence  department,  73,  88;  could 
purchase  at  cost,  89;  eligible  to  shop  in 
commissaries,  500;  had  to  pay  cash,  88 
Retiree  benefits,  191,  320 
Retiree  council,  408,  435,  439,  457,  465, 
493,  507-08;  also  see  Patron  Council 
Retiree  customers/shoppers,  73,  88,  89, 
169,  171,  372,  405,  433,  435,  440; 
employees  concerned  for,  at  stores  due 
to  close,  479;  fear  loss  of  their  commis- 
sary privileges,  194-95, 213;  high-ranking 
officers  as  a percentage  of,  323;  hurt  by 
commissary  closures,  192;  letter- writing 
campaigns  to  support  commissaries, 
194;  liked  one-way  aisles  and  floor 
arrows,  223-24;  numbers  shrinking,  483; 
possible  payment  in  dollars  to  substitute 
for  commissary  benefit,  320;  store  clo- 
sures affect,  433 

Retiree  denounces  commissary  benefit,  246 
Retiree  lists,  non-regular  officers  kept  off 
and  denied  commissary  privileges,  142, 
155 

Retirees,  military:  365;  aging,  419;  degra- 
dation/erosion of  benefits,  470,  472, 


509;  feel  disrespected,  470;  groups  & 
organizations,  479,  493;  high  population 
concentration  in  certain  areas,  479;  large 
retiree  population  at  certain  stores,  479; 
number  overall  is  shrinking,  483; 
opposed  commissary  closures,  509;  rep- 
resented on  Patron  Council,  512; 
Reserve  and  Guard  retirees,  424,  473; 
unhappy  over  commissary  closures  and 
declining  benefits,  470,  509 
Retirement  locations,  choice  of,  close  to  a 
commissary,  483-84 

Retirement,  military:  227;  ability  to  use 
commissary,  433;  pay,  322 
Return  on  investment,  466,  499 
Returnable  soft  drink  bottles,  201,  212; 
shortage  of,  201,  212 

Returned  check  process,  worldwide 
implementation,  518 
“Returning  to  basics,”  452 
Reunification  of  Germany,  381 
Revenue  Cutter  Service,  becomes  Coast 
Guard,  123,  404 

Revenues,  use  of  commissary  excess, 
study  of,  328 

Review  magazine,  published  by  ALA,  486 
Revised  statute  #1144,  86 
Revolutionaries,  Iranian,  297 
Revolutionary  War,  2-4,  10,  13,  16,  20-21, 
174,  408 

Revolutions,  321 

Revolving  fund,  76;  commissaries’  first, 
80;  also  called  “rotating”  funds,  and 
“stock”  funds,  290;  also  see  Stock  Funds 
Revolving  stock  fund  (Air  Force),  253; 
aka  “rotating”  or  “stock”  funds,  290;  also 
see  Stock  Funds 

RF  & P Railroad  (Richmond,  Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac  RR),  58,  61 
Rhein-Main  AB,  Germany:  commissary, 
428;  in  on  Berlin  Airlift,  175;  car  bombs, 
341;  post  exchange  and  shopping  mall, 
341 

Rhode  Island,  commissaries  in,  269,  274; 

also  see  Quonset  Point  and  Newport 
Rhyne,  Terry,  Hensel  Phelps  International, 
488 

Ribbon-cutting  ceremonies,  397;  Arnold 
AFS,  215;  Barksdale  AFB,  389;  Brooks 
AFB,  144;  Edzell,  388;  Eglin  AFB,  392; 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  391;  Giebel- 
stadt,  390;  NSB  Kings  Bay,  395; 
Plattsburgh  AFB,  387;  Truman  Plaza, 


387;  mentioned,  376,  386;  shown,  215, 
387-92,  395;  also  see  Grand  openings  and 
Grand  reopenings 
Ricci,  Giuseppe,  436 

Rice,  converted,  159-60;  in  ration,  11-12, 
20,  29,  49,  61;  rationed  in  Greece  after 
World  War  II,  185;  rice  conversion  plant, 
159;  Uncle  Ben’s,  160 

Rice,  Gene,  NB  San  Diego  commissary’s 
store  director,  488 

Richard  M.  Paget  awards:  DeCA,  Best 
Small  Store,  CONUS,  437;  NAVRESSO, 
best  store,  436;  also  see  appendices  for 
lists  of  nominees  and  winners 
Richards-Gebaur  Marine  Corps  Support 
Activity  (MCSA  Richards-Gebaur), 
Georgia,  plans  for  new  commissary  at, 
511 

Richmond  International  Airport,  Virginia, 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  355 
Richmond,  Potomac,  and  Fredericks- 
burg Railroad  (RF&P),  58,  61 
Richmond,  Virginia:  Airport,  355;  Army 
Troop  Support  Agency  located  at  nearby 
Fort  Lee,  298;  death  of  Congressman 
Norman  Sisisky  in,  506;  Defense  Supply 
Center,  formerly  Defense  General 
Supply  Center),  268,  440,  461-63,  501; 
Quartermaster  Market  Center  in,  211 
Richter  scale,  443,  506 
Riddick,  Jeanette,  grocery  manager  at  Fort 
Myer  commissary,  170 
Rider,  to  Defense  Appropriations  Bill  of 
1954,  199,  213;  attempts  to  do  away  with 
it,  242;  called  “restrictive,”  259;  fear  of  it 
becoming  “a  fixture,”  195;  quoted,  195 
Ridicule,  fear  of,  attached  to  ghost  stories, 
494 

Riding  and  training  halls,  transformed 
into  commissaries,  22-23,  36,  72,  220 
Riding  carts,  electrical,  with  basket 
attached  for  shopping,  132-33,  484 
Riding  halls,  converted  into  commissaries, 
494;  also  see  Fort  Riley  and  F.  E.  Warren 
AFB 

“Righteous,  Harmonious  Fists”  [ aka 

“Fists  of  Righteous  Harmony”],  106,  1 17 
Rights,  of  the  individual,  174,  178,  326; 
versus  responsibilities  of  the  govern- 
ment, 326 

Right-wing  reactionaries,  178 
Riley,  Paul  H.,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  supply,  maintenance  and 


transportation,  member  of  DoD  Com- 
missary Executive  Board,  336 
Rio  Grande  River,  24 
Ripp,  Arlene,  member  of  Jones  Commis- 
sion, 350 

Risk,  of  being  harmed  in  South  Vietnam, 
275 

Risley,  Ralph  E.,  Military  Market  feature 
editor,  265 

Ritty,  James,  saloon  keeper  and  inventor  of 
the  first  practical  cash  register,  468 
Rivers,  Congressman  L.  Mendel,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, 421,  436;  also  see  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
Awards 

Rivers,  Darryl,  403 

Riverside,  California,  227;  also  see  March 
Field/AFB/ARB 

Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia,  commissary,  233, 
368,  722;  originally  off-limits  to  troops 
deployed  for  Desert  Shield,  368 

RMS  Lusitania,  123 
RMS  Titanic,  122 

“Roach  Coach,”  a mobile  TFE  in 
Somalia,  417 

Roaches,  in  Somalia,  417 
Roads:  bad  roads  disrupt  supply  move- 
ment, 8;  destruction  of  roads  in  Japan 
led  to  commissary  trains,  176-77; 
blocked  by  labors  and  wet  volcanic  ash, 
365,  370 

“Roaring  Twenties,”  128 
Roasts,  428;  small  packages  of,  for  small 
families,  480 

“Robber  Baron”  pigs,  in  editorial  car- 
toons, 198-99,  245 

Robber  Barons,  amassing  wealth  in  an  era 
of  corruption,  468 

Robbery  of  commissary  funds,  Ander- 
sen AFB,  Guam,  and  murder  of  USAF 
security  policeman,  442 
Roberts,  Sgt.  Jim,  cashier  at  Homestead 
AFB  (1962),  249 

Robins  AFB,  Georgia,  commissary  at,  740 
Robinson,  Sam,  career  meat  cutter,  222 
Robinson  Barracks,  Stuttgart,  Germany: 
ComEx  at,  440;  Herb  Winchester,  store 
manager,  474 

Rochefort,  France,  commissary,  232 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  111.,  416 fn 
Rocket-propelled  grenades  [RPGs]  417 
Rockville,  Maryland,  453 
Rocky  Mountains,  25,  27 
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Rodents:  control  of,  411;  using  cats  to  rid 
warehouses  of  them,  125 
Rodman  Naval  Station  (NS  Rodman), 
Panama,  commissary,  109,  240 
Rogers,  Brig.  Gen.  Harry  L.,  Chief  quar- 
termaster general  in  WWI,  112,  125 
Rogers,  Joan,  673 

“Roll  ups,”  of  groups  of  bills,  by  DeCA, 
406,  408 

“Roll  your  own”  cigarettes,  116,  504-05 
Rollers,  building  built  upon,  72 
Rolling  conveyors,  in  warehouses,  97,  279 
Rolling  kitchen  [“Bean  gun”].  World  War 
I,  113,  126 

“Rolling  sales  stores,”  World  War  I,  113, 

127 

Rolls,  237 

Romans,  ancient:  bakery  and  oven,  477; 
soldiers,  6 

Rooflines,  distinctive,  36 
Roofs,  collapse  at  Subic  Bay  under  wet  vol- 
canic ash,  365,  370;  kills  two  children,  365 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  31st  president  of 
the  United  States,  23,  72,  155,  175 
Roosevelt,  Theodore  “Teddy,”  26th  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  104;  “Big  Stick”  pol- 
icy, 110,  119, 123;  and  Great  White  Fleet, 
110-11,  119;  Lt.  Col  and  Col.  of  the  1st 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  the  “Rough  Riders,” 
104-05,  113;  opinion  on  meat  shipped  to 
Cuba  in  1898,  105;  orchestrates  Panam- 
anian independence,  builds  Panama 
Canal,  360-61;  special  interest  in  rations 
as  President,  113;  throws  “embalmed 
beef”  overboard,  105 

Roosevelt  Roads  Naval  Station,  Puerto 
Rico  [NS  Roosevelt  Roads]:  base  closed, 
678,  commissary,  240,  457,  678; 

Hurricane  Georges  and  electrical  genera- 
tors, 457 

Root  beer,  Hires’,  87 
Root,  William,  Lance  Cpl.,  USMC,  350 
Rope,  in  Navy  seals,  314 
Rose,  Vicki,  vendor  Stocker,  487 
Rosenheim,  Germany,  commissary  at,  227 
Rossetti,  Stephen  O.,  Jr.,  365;  executive 
director  of  MWR  and  resale  activities, 
421,423,  453 

Rosslyn,  Virginia:  location  of  Marine 
Corps  Commissary  Branch  HQ,  301, 
308,  347 

Rota,  Naval  Base/Station,  Spain:  commis- 


sary at,  170,  229,  271;  Commissary 
Awareness  Month  at,  170;  docks  at,  473; 
free  samples  from  bakery,  170;  grand 
opening,  new  store,  527;  line  items,  527; 
part  of  a DeCA./NEXCOM  Mall,  527; 
U.S.  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  sup- 
plied from,  466,  527 

Roth,  Senator  William  B.  (D-Delaware), 
180 

Roth-Stone  Amendment,  to  Military 
Appropriations  Act  of  1978,  exempts 
baggers  from  being  paid  employees,  1 80, 
242,  333 

Rotisserie  chicken,  in-store,  514 
Rotterdam,  Netherlands,  cold-storage 
facility,  453 
Roughage,  52 

Roukey,  Bryan,  Fort  Bliss  commissary  offi- 
cer, 342 

Rouse,  Clifton,  deputy  commissary  officer 
at  NSGA  Edzell,  288 

Routes,  of  commissary  trains  in  Japan,  177 
Rowboats,  as  bumboats,  110 
Rowe,  Tom,  member  of  Jones  Commis- 
sion, 350 

Royal  Air  Force  and  Royal  Air  Force 
Bases,  288;  also  see  listings  under  RAF 
Royal  Air  Force,  313 
Royal  Oaks  AB,  Spain,  commissary  at,  439 
Rubbing  alcohol,  81 
Rueckheim,  F.  W.,  popcorn  sales,  90 
Rueckheim  and  Louis,  90;  Cracker  Jack 
and,  90 

Rules  and  regulations,  311,  352 
Rules,  see  Store  rules 

Rum,  14,  17,  21,  23,  27-28,  31,  49,  61 
Rumors,  6,  82;  also  see  Scutdebutt 
Rumsfeld,  Donald,  secretary  of  defense, 
470 

Runaway  slaves,  57,  58 
Running  water,  cut  off  at  Subic  Bay,  365 
Runways,  made  impassible  by  wet  volcanic 
ash  and  lahars,  370 

“Rush  line,”  at  Clark  AB  commissary,  237; 

also  see  Express  lines/lanes 
Russia  and  Russians:  Bolshevik 

Revolution,  126;  thankful  for  Spam,  134; 
also  see  Soviets  and  Soviet  Union 
Russia,  Kamchatka  Peninsula,  292;  also  see 
U.S.S.R. 

Russia,  tobacco  use  spreads  to,  504 
Russian  generals,  348 
Russian  people,  348,  385 


Russian  sailors,  384 

Rust,  , USN,  member  of  1965’s 

Yokosuka  store  staff,  234 
Ruth,  George  Herman  “Babe,”  151 
Rwanda:  civil  war,  genocide/ massacres  in, 
446;  refugees  in  Zaire,  448 
Ryan,  Rear  Admiral  W.  J.,  commanding 
officer,  NRSO,  333,  337;  title  later 
changed  to  commander,  334;  member  of 
DoD  Commissary  Executive  Board,  336 
Ryukyu  Islands,  U.S.  installations  in,  410 

s 

S.O.S.  soap  pads,  125;  true  meaning  of 
acronym,  125 

Sabine  River,  posts  on,  22,  31 
Saccharin,  76,  91 

Sacks,  paper,  placing  customers’  grocery 
purchases  in,  180,  266;  also  see  Bags  and 
Paper  bags,  as  welt  as  Baggers 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  retirees  in  area,  304; 
McClellan  AFB,  304 

Safe,  secure  environment  overseas  in  which 
to  shop,  471 

Safety:  food  safety  officer,  428;  quality 
assurance  specialist,  428;  rules  and  regu- 
lations, 165,  182;  Gen.  Wiedemer’s 
emphasis  on,  472 

Safety,  Security  and  Administration, 

DeCA  Office  of,  355 

Safety  and  security,  commissary,  430,  466, 
471;  also  see  Security  and  Surveillance 
Safety  seat  (child’s)  in  shopping  carts,  165 
Safeway,  civilian  grocery  supermarket 
chain,  112,  134,  150,  380 
Saga,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop,  177; 
commissary,  237 

Sagami  Depot,  Japan,  237,  416 fn 
Sagamihara,  Japan,  Housing  Complex/ 
Dependent  Housing  Area  commissary: 
v,  38,  181,  196,  224,  236,  416 fn;  Annex 
Number  3,  described,  480;  other  annex- 
es, 480-81;  self-service,  480 
Saigon,  capital  of  South  Vietnam,  257, 
330;  escape  from,  321-22;  Navy 
Headquarters  Support  Activity,  commis- 
saries and  exchange,  228,  256-57,  268; 
also  see  Cholon  Compound;  Long  Binh 
Branch  commissary;  and  Tan  Son  Nhut 
commissary 

Sailor  Jack,  on  Cracker  Jack  box,  125 
Sailors,  4,  6,  20,  29;  in  Chiefs’  mess,  135; 
customers,  372;  diets  and  meals,  110; 


used  as  grocers,  20;  in  China,  118; 
sailors,  after  World  War  II,  182;  also  see 
Navy  and  Seamen 

Sailors,  American:  ashore,  416;  at  sea,  416; 
in  commissaries,  performing  shore  duty,  . 
246,  279,  408,  416;  in  focus  group,  471; 
key  personnel,  356;  ship-to-shore  rota- 
tions, 246,  279, 408;  in  United  Kingdom,  | 
313.  Also  see  Great  White  Fleet;  Navy 
Commissary  Stores;  Navy,  U.  S.;  Navy 
personnel;  USS  Northampton;  and  specific 
bases,  stations,  and  ships,  by  name 
Sainte  Nazaire,  France,  commissary,  232 
Saipan,  Naval  Station,  commissary,  239, 
293;  food  service  officer,  293;  mess,  293 
Sakowitz,  Philip  E.,  Jr.,  DeCA  director  and 
chief  executive  officer,  x,  526;  also  see 
brief  biography  in  Appendices,  547 
Salad  bars,  325 

Salaries  of  civilian  commissary  personnel, 
136-37;  paid  by  federal  government,  290; 
paid  from  surcharge,  149;  time  & atten- 
dance info  input  using  computers,  460 
Salaries  of  military  personnel,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  322-23 
Sale  prices,  see  “On  sale” 

Sale,  of  rations  and  other  “excess  govern- 
ment property,”  85 
Salem,  Col.  Leroy  J.,  619 
Salem,  Joanne,  619 

Saleratus,  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list,  71,  71/w 
Sales,  monthly,  151 

Sales,  process  aided  by  using  computers,  460 
Sales,  special,  436 
Sales,  total:  499;  increasing,  415 
Sales  area,  see  sales  floor  size 
Sales  by  commissaries,  295 
Sales  capacity  of  commissaries,  compared 
with  “typical  supermarkets,”  466 
Sales  clerks,  retail,  468 
Sales  commissaries,  48,  67-68,  73,  88, 
112, 134,  153;  combined  with  issue  com- 
missaries, 138;  establishment  of,  69,  83; 
operations  of,  149;  overseas,  105-06; 
“typical”  Army,  136,  150 
Sales  Commissary  #1  (Mobile),  U.S.  2nd 
Division,  World  War  I,  124 
Sales  data  from  business  transactions,  484; 

also  see  Global  enterprise  data  warehouse 
Sales  events,  price  cuts  and  bargain  buys, 
376;  special,  468 

Sales  figures,  132,  269;  in  1948,  205-06; 
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record  overall,  105;  will  continue  to  rise, 
329 

Sales  floor  size,  286,  288,  291 
Sales  goods/items,  49,  82 
Sales  increases,  314 

Sales  lists,  32,  70,  75;  evolution  of,  70; 
expanded,  88,  120;  first  official  national 
(1868),  70-71;  generalized  list  (1867),  70; 
lack  of  guidelines  for,  70;  also  see 
Commissary  sales  lists  and  Sales  lists 
Sales  mission  of  Army  commissaries, 
“secondary,”  254;  combined  with  issue 
mission,  259 

Sales  opportunities,  to  Guard  and 
Reserve,  484 

Sales  performance,  importance  to  DeCA, 
463 

Sales  plummet,  after  families  evacuate 
Tehran,  297 

Sales  reductions,  projected,  294 
Sales  representatives,  better  able  to  review 
trends  thanks  to  frequent  delivery,  302 
Sales  slips,  cash,  150;  charge,  150 
Sales  stock,  144;  also  see  Stock  list 
Sales  store  checkers,  453.  468-69;  also  see 
Cashiers;  Checkouts 
Sales  stores,  see  sales  commissaries 
Sales  ticket,  thirteen  lines,  156 
Sales  to  officers  and  enlisted,  79,  83,  120; 

of  tobacco  and  other  goods,  88 
Sales  totals,  at  old  commissaries,  434 
Salespeople,  possibly  dishonest,  468 
Salinas,  Puerto  Rico,  155 
Salmela,  Army  Specialist  Kara,  member  of 
2002  U.S.  Winter  Olympic  team  and 
member  of  military’s  World  Class 
Athlete  program:  appeared  in  DeCA 
promotional  poster,  467 
Salmon,  canned,  70;  in  ration,  113;  fillets, 
fresh,  292;  smoked,  on  first  official 
commissary  stock  list,  71 
Salmon  cannery,  first  in  the  United  States, 
64 

Salomon,  Lt.  Gen.  Leon  E.,  commanding 
general,  U.S.  Army  Combined  Arms 
Support  Command  (CASCOM)  and 
Fort  Lee,  374-75,  377 

Salt,  27-28,  53,  76,  91;  as  a preservative,  53; 
production  of,  10;  in  ration,  32,  61,  91, 
104;  table  salt,  on  first  official  commis- 
sary stock  list,  71 

Salt  beef,  51,  53,  55,  64,  75,  86;  mock  funer- 
als, 53;  smell  described  as  “odious,”  53 


Salt  pork  (“sowbelly”),  51-52,  57,  62;  in 
daily  ration,  75;  fried,  63 
Salted  foods,  9;  salted  meat,  49,  51,  110 
Salzburg,  Austria,  commissary,  229 
Same  prices  for  officers  and  enlisted,  30 
Same-day  delivery  to  stores,  358 
Same-day  order  for  home  delivery,  219 
Sampans,  used  as  bumboats,  110 
Sampling,  done  by  item  selection  boards, 
251 

San  Angelo,  Texas,  288-89;  also  see  Fort 
Concho  and  Goodfellow  AFB 
San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area  pater,  San 
Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center],  300 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  381,  523;  Air  Force 
Commissary  Service  headquarters  in,  293, 
300,  331,  347,  355-56;  Alamo  in,  31-32; 
association  of  grocers,  141;  commissaries 
in  the  area,  479;  cost  of  living,  355;  DeCA 
Directorate  of  Facilities’  Design  and 
Construction  Division,  402, 450;  does  not 
become  site  for  DeCA  Headquarters, 
355-56,  362-63;  Fleet  Reserve  Center, 
293;  Mary  Murphy  retirement,  144; 
morale  of  AFCOMS  employees,  362-63; 
Naval/Marine  Corps  Center,  293; 
Quartermaster  Field  Office  in,  212;  site 
of  DeCA’s  Midwest  Region,  356-57,  366- 
69,  400,  402,  408-09,  416,  450;  also  see 
Brooks  AFB;  Fort  Sam  Houston;  Kelly 
AFB;  Lackland  AFB;  and  Randolph  AFB 
San  Bernardino  AFB,  California,  see 
Norton  AFB 

San  Diego,  California,  321,  357,  523;  ALA 
Western  Roundtable,  457;  Central 
Distribution  Center,  443;  test,  358 
San  Diego,  California,  Naval  Base/Naval 
Station  [ historically  and  locally  known  as 
32nd  Street  Naval  Station;  officially,  NB 
San  Diego]  commissary:  98,  137-38, 145, 
151,  267;  entrances,  502,  518;  full-service 
checkouts/registers,  501;  groundbreak- 
ing, 488;  Grab  ’N’Go  entrance,  518; 
Grab’N’Go  shopping,  502;  Grand 
Opening,  518-19;  home  delivery,  218; 
informational  kiosks,  518;  line  items, 
137;  pantry-loading  shoppers,  502;  price 
list,  151;  self-checkouts,  501;  “Store  of 
the  Future,”  481,  488-89,  502-03,  517, 
519,  523;  tobacco-related  products,  505; 
U.S.  military’s  largest  commissary,  502, 
519 

San  Diego,  California,  Naval  Training 


Center  [NTC  San  Diego],  commissary, 
41,  220,  A2Afn\  apparition/ghost  seen  by 
numerous  witnesses  in,  494;  most 
famous  commissary  ghost  story,  494; 
portico,  494;  produce  section,  494;  reno- 
vation and  expansion,  220 
San  Diego,  California,  Navy  stores,  began 
using  frequent  delivery,  307 
San  Diego,  California,  Quartermaster 
Field  Office  in,  212;  retailers’  associa- 
tion, 195 

San  Francisco  Bay,  California,  704 
San  Francisco,  California:  ALA  convention 
at,  444;  bay  area  stores,  201,  203;  naval 
training  station  commissary,  112,  120; 
Presidio  commissary,  201,  203,  212,  293; 
Quartermaster  Market  Center  in,  21 1 
San  Jacinto,  Batde  of,  32 
San  Jose,  submarine  base,  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands,  possible  commissary,  240 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  Naval  Station,  com- 
missary, 165,  240 

San  Miguel  Naval  Communications 
Station,  Philippines  |NCS  San  Miguel], 
closed  by  twin  natural  disasters,  365, 
370;  commissary,  239,  364-65;  commis- 
sary closed,  385,  439,  442;  equipment 
salvaged,  365;  storage  area  damaged  by 
collapsed  wall,  365 

San  Vito  de  Normanni  AB/Station,  Italy, 
commissary  at,  231,  348-49;  branch 
commissary  of  Vicenza,  349;  shelving, 
220 

Sanborn,  Kenneth,  461 
Sand  Point  commissary,  NAS  Seattle, 
Washington,  220,  271,  289,  347;  “Mud 
Lake,”  289;  old  seaplane  hangar  housing 
commissary  slowly  sinking,  289 
Sandwiches:  in  “Grab  ‘N’  Go”  sections, 
465;  served  at  Dahlgren  community 
store,  222 

Sangley  Point,  Philippines,  Naval  Station 
commissary,  239 

Sanitation,  428;  improper,  20,  27;  in  meat 
cutting  rooms,  266;  public,  in  New  York 
City,  32;  standards,  92-93;  precautionary 
washing,  98 

Sanitation  coordinator,  DeCA’s,  441 
Sannino,  Barbara,  Gunter  AFB  store 
manager,  449 

Santa  Anna  full  name,  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna  Perez  de  Lebron],  Mexican 
general,  president,  dictator,  and  contrac- 


tor, 18,  24-25,  31-32 

Santa  Maria  de  Churubusco,  convent  of, 
Mexico,  24-25 

Santa  Maria  Island,  Azores,  possible 
commissary,  188 
Santo  Domingo,  124 
Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  123 
“Saratoga  Chips,”  34 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  34 
Saratoga,  New  York:  Batde  of,  during 
American  Revolution,  13 
Saratoga,  USS  (CV-3),  aircraft  carrier,  151 
Sardines,  71;  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list,  71;  on  suders’  1863  authorized 
sales  list,  62;  in  ration,  1 1 3 
Sasaki,  T.,  local  national  Japanese  civilian 
running  Sagamihara  annex  #3  by  him- 
self, 480-81 

Sasebo,  Japan,  commissary,  237;  commis- 
sary train  stop,  177;  rail  supply  source 
for  Nagasaki  and  Saga  commissaries, 
237 

Satelbte  commissary  locations,  435 
“Satisfactory”  quality  and  quantity  of 
goods,  195 

Saucepans,  49;  on  suders’  1863  sales  list,  62 
Saudi  Arabia,  American  installations,  fam- 
ilies, and  commissaries  in,  183,  232-33, 
368,  402,  428,  454,  475,  722;  central  dis- 
tribution center,  367,  381;  Desert  Storm 
operations,  384;  XVI 1 1 Airborne  Corps, 
366;  Khobar  Towers  hit  by  terrorist 
bomb,  453;  Rafha  Airport,  366;  religious 
beliefs  in,  368;  TSA’s  European  Region 
and  Munich  District,  346;  also  see 
Dhahran  and  Riyadh 

Sauer,  Cmdr.  R.  W.,  USN,  commander  of 
NSSO,  262,  264 

Sauerkraut,  13;  on  first  official  commis- 
sary stock  list,  71 

Saunders,  Cecil,  298,  309,  315,  329,  357, 
514 

Saunders,  Clarence,  112,  124,  131 
Saunders,  Sarah,  MWCOR’s  contracting 
division 

Sausages,  added  to  ration,  75,  84,  86;  con- 
taminated, 105;  link,  used  as  grand  open- 
ing “ribbon,”  387;  on  suders’  1863 
authorized  sales  list,  62 
Savannah,  Georgia,  58 
SAVER  2000,  418-19,  421,  453;  meaning 
of  the  acronym,  419,  421 
Saving  appropriated  (tax)  dollars,  348, 
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2006:  ROBINS  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  Georgia.  With  good  form  and  undivided  concentration,  a 

commissary  produce  worker  pretends  to  wind  up  a throw  in  the  store’s  “Bowl  Yourself  to  a Healthy  Lifestyle” 
display.  Bags  of  celery  form  the  gutters,  potatoes  make  up  the  lane  and  gourds  stand  in  for  pins.  In  early  2007, 
the  Robins  commissary  was  named  “Best  Large  U.S.  Store”  in  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency’s  7th  Annual 
Produce  Merchandising  Contest.  DeCA  photo  courtesy  Robins  commissary 


355,  375,  385 

Saving  taxpayer  (appropriated)  dollars, 
348,  355,  375,  385 

Savings,  at  civilian  supermarkets,  134,  152; 
at  DeCA  case  lot  sales,  507 

Savings,  DeCA  tries  generating  more,  472; 
increased  savings,  486;  young  service 
members  learn  about,  493 

Savings,  estimated  average,  for  a military 
family  of  four,  526 

Savings,  record,  105 

Savings  Analysis  Group  (SAG),  412,  447 
[aka,  Savings  Assessment  Group, 
Strategic  Action  Group,  and  Strategic 
Analysis  Group] 

Savings  Assessment  Group  (SAG),  412, 
447  [aka,  Savings  Analysis  Group, 
Strategic  Action  Group,  and  Strategic 
Analysis  Group] 

Savings  to  commissary  customers,  126, 
130,  248-49,  288,  290-91,  308,  316,  344, 
375,  425,  466,  472,  499,  523;  at  an  all- 
time  high,  509;  “the  core  of  the  benefit,” 
471;  exceed  thirty  percent,  290,  425;  in 
high-cost-of-living  big  cities,  523; 


increasing,  314;  large-store  CONUS 
sales  driving  overall  savings  up,  499; 
made  possible  by  centralization,  312; 
maintaining  high  levels  of,  515;  news  of 
savings  spreads,  420;  percentages,  210; 
portrayed  in  film  Yours,  Mine,  and  Ours, 
216;  in  remote  locations,  523;  strong 
incentive  for  retention,  472;  “substan- 
tial,” 486;  thirty  percent,  483;  twenty  per- 
cent, 247,  315;  also  see  Customer  savings 
Savings  to  taxpayers,  of  tax  (appropriat- 
ed) dollars,  375,  385 

Sawdust,  used  on  meat  cutting  room 
floors,  266,  278 

"Sawtooth”  roof  design,  Fort  Jackson,  SC, 
301;  high  ceilings,  better  ventilation,  301 
Saxony,  Duke  of,  depicted  in  Garmisch 
store’s  mural,  419 
Scales,  electronic,  95,  469 
Scandals,  20,  80,  86-87 
Scanner  data:  court  says  DeCA  can  sell  it 
to  anyone,  455 

Scanners,  scanning,  and  scanning  systems, 
electronic,  for  checkout:  3,  99,  100,  258, 
280,  302,  304-06,  469,  483;  accuracy, 


333-34;  automatic,  469;  first  civilian, 
306-07,  328;  first  Air  Force  store  to  use, 
337;  in  biggest  stores  but  not  the  small- 
est, 469;  mentioned,  322;  NAVRESSO 
contracts  with  NCR,  331;  Navy  first  to 
use,  [conflicting  sources]  at  Moffett 
Field,  Calif.,  306-07,  324;  Shop-N-Scan, 
488;  also  see  Checkouts;  Cash  registers; 
and  Self-checkouts 
Scarcities  of  product,  wartime,  250 
Scenery,  near  commissaries,  268,  369 
Schedules,  for  Japan’s  commissary  trains, 
177 

Schenectady  Army  Depot,  New  York, 
commissary  and  store  staff,  632-33 
Schlesinger,  James  R.,  secretary  of 
defense,  295,  298,  329;  approves  Bowers 
Study  recommendations,  298;  considers 
self-supporting  commissary  benefit,  298; 
wants  all-service  study  on  the  best 
approach  to  future  commissary  opera- 
tions, 295;  Program/  Budget  decision 
Number  282,  designed  to  make  commis- 
saries self-sufficient,  329 
Schnering,  Otto,  candymaker,  151 


Schofield,  Maj.  Gen.  John,  commanding 
general  of  the  Army,  90,  118;  published 
regulations  for  post  canteens,  90; 
rescinded  prohibition  of  alcohol  at  can- 
teens, 90 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii:  commissar: 
and  exchange  facilities,  44-45,  233;  home 
delivery  and  residential  areas,  219;  post 
history,  233 

Schoggen,  Rear  Adm.  J.  G.,  commanding 
officer  of  NRSO,  272,  330 
Scholarships  for  Military  Children  463, 
506-07;  applicants  to,  463;  Maj.  Gen. 
Courter  announces  program,  asks  for 
industry  support,  506;  and  Fisher  House 
Foundation,  463,  507 
Scholz,  CMSgt.  Richard,  USAF,  378 
School,  American,  in  Tehran,  297 
Schools,  for  freedmen,  78 
Schurz,  USS,  see  USS  Carl  Schur\ 
Schweinfurt,  Germany,  commissary: 
American  cashier  inexplicably  contracts 
and  dies  of  meningitis,  518 
Schweitzer,  Kurt,  132,  155 
Schwetz,  Maj.  Carl,  USAF:  401 
Science  fiction,  413;  also  see  Futuristic  look 
Scissors:  on  suders’  1862  authorized  sales 
list,  62;  oversized  scissors,  used  at  Grand 
Openings,  389-90,  392 
Sclater,  Dan:  DeCATT,  353;  head  of 
Legislative  Liaison  office,  403 
Scorpions,  in  Somalia,  417 
Scotland,  commissaries  in,  184,  273,  279, 
288,  728 

Scott  AFB,  Illinois,  commissary,  181;  com- 
missary store  officer,  277 
Scott  Annex,  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard 
Portsmouth,  Virginia,  282 
Scott,  Col.  Jim,  USAF,  346;  AFCOMS’  last 
commander,  371,  385;  AFCOMS’  Pacific 
region  director,  411;  DeCA  Midwest 
Region  director,  357,  371,  400 
Scott,  Gen.  Winfield,  24,  34 
Scott,  Marina,  customer  using  self-check- 
out, 484 

Scott’s  Military  Dictionary,  35 
Scouring  agents  (cleansers),  sold  in  com- 
missaries, 137 
Scows,  as  bumboats,  110 
Screen,  Christopher,  bagger  at  Kintzingen, 
Germany,  survived  meningitis,  518 
Scrutiny,  of  commissaries,  196,  523; 
occurs  with  every  new  presidential 
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administration,  523;  of  customers  in 
commissaries,  138;  resulting  resentment, 
138;  also  see  Congress;  Congressional 
Budget  Office;  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  (multiple  listings);  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office;  Reports;  and 
Studies 

Sculthorpe,  see  RAF  Sculthorpe 
Scurvy,  6,  21,  33,  57,  63,  74,  76,  83;  com- 
bating the  disease,  76,  83,  89;  also  see 
Fruits  and  vegetables 

“Scurvy  gang,”  74 

Scuttlebutt,  ship’s  water  fountain,  82;  ori- 
gin of  term,  82;  also  see  Gossip  and 
Rumors,  82 

Scythes,  31 

Sea  Lions,  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  704 
Seabees,  292-93;  base  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island,  292;  base  and  commissary  at 
Gulfport,  Mississippi,  295,  475,  495-97, 
499,  517-18,  517-18,  520-21 
Seafood  markets,  in  commissaries,  514; 

“privatization”  of,  418 
Seafood,  for  operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm,  368 

Seagulls,  at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
commissary,  704 
Sealift,  moving  rations  by,  368 
Seals,  official:  of  Air  Force  Commissary 
Service,  314;  Defense  Commissary 
Agency,  44,  398-99;  of  Navy  Resale  and 
Services  Support  Office,  314;  of  Navy 
Resale  System  Office,  314;  of  Seabees, 
295;  of  U.S.  Army  Troop  Support 
Agency,  314;  of  U.S.  Army’s  Berlin 
Command,  317 

SEALS,  U.S.  Navy,  see  Boesch,  Rudy 
Seaplane  hangar,  NAS  Seatde,  at  Sand 
Point:  commissary  in,  220,  271,  289;  tim- 
ber construction,  289 

Seaplane  hangar,  NSY  Philadelphia:  cata- 
pults, 289;  commissary  in,  220,  271,  289; 
concrete  construction,  289;  “Flying  boat 
Research  and  Development,”  289;  his- 
torical area  nominated  for  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  289;  “large- 
span  concrete  arch  construction  as 
applied  to  an  aircraft  hangar,”  289; 
launching  ramp,  289 

Seaplane  hangars,  with  commissary 
inside:  at  NSY  Philadelphia,  39,  220, 
289;  at  Sand  Point,  NAS  Seattle,  289 
Seasick  troops  on  transports,  104/ 


Seamen,  20,  29;  also  see  Navy  and  Sailors 
Sea-Tac  [Seattle-Tacoma]  Central 
Distribution  Center,  443 
Seattle,  Washington,  523;  Naval  Air 
Station,  Sand  Point  commissary  and 
exchange,  220,  271,  289;  Quartermaster 
Market  Center  in,  211;  supply  ship  to 
Kodiak,  405 

Second  Biennial  Review  of  the  Defense 
Agencies  and  Field  activities,  382 
Second  Manassas,  Battle  of,  57,  61 
Second  Seminole  War,  32 
Second  World  War,  see  World  War  II 
Second-class  status,  commissary  cus- 
tomers, 285;  “second  class  citizens,”  321 
Second-hand  smoke,  harmful  to  non- 
smokers,  505 

Secretaries  of  the  military  departments, 
192,  385;  also  see  Service  secretaries; 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force/  Army/ 
Navy;  and  names  of  specific  individuals 
Secretary  of  Defense:  annual  certification 
of  commissaries,  195-96,  199,  202,  210, 
213,  258-59;  approved  Bowers  Study 
recommendations,  298;  complaints  to, 
211;  criteria,  267;  formed  Hook 
Commission,  205;  interviewed  by  GAO, 
267;  Logistics  Management  Institute 
report  on  commissaries  given  to,  248-49, 
271;  second  Hoover  commission 
(Strauss  commission),  245;  seeks  ways  to 
improve  integrated  supply  management, 
254;  views  on  postwar  demobilization, 
203;  surcharge  increase,  338;  wants  all- 
service study  on  commissaries,  295;  also 
see  names  of  specific  individuals 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  192,  245,  248, 
260-61,  373;  also  see  names  of  specific 
individuals 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  192,  373;  also  see 
names  of  specific  individuals 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  121,  192,  204,  373; 
to  designate  where  and  to  whom  subsis- 
tence would  be  sold,  120-21;  also  see 
names  of  specific  individuals 
Secretary  of  War,  20-23,  29,  32,  35,  51,  61, 
65,  76,  86-87,  91,  106,  117,  150;  annual 
report,  29;  delegated  authority  by 
Congress  to  determine  Philippine  ration, 
1 50;  also  see  names  of  specific  individuals 
Security  considerations  and  requirements, 
cost  of,  in  establishing  commissaries, 
225;  measures  taken  after  9/11  terrorist 


attacks  made  it  difficult  for  employees, 
deliveries,  and  off-post  patrons  to  reach 
the  commissary,  465;  DeCA  HQ  could 
not  control  local  situations,  465;  DeCA 
HQ  to  add  another  wing  and  pull  in  all 
off-post  offices,  497;  decision  to  open  or 
close  the  stores  was  left  to  the  local  com- 
manders, 508;  terrorist  attacks  of  9/11 
necessitated  inconvenient  measures, 
465-66 

Security  layers,  485 
Security  measures,  electronic,  484 
Security  policeman,  murder  of,  on  Guam, 
442 

Sedalia  Army  Air  Field  [later,  Whiteman 
AFB],  commissary  and  commissary  offi- 
cer, 303 

Seed  potatoes,  85 
Seed-planting  machine,  16 
Seeds,  for  gardens,  for  sale  by  commissary, 
74,  77,  85;  could  be  purchased  with  com- 
pany funds  or  PX  funds,  123 
Segregation,  in  the  U.S.  military,  79,  92, 
107;  in  Panama  shopping  facilities,  107- 
10,  474;  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  107;  in  the 
United  States,  generally,  474;  also  see 
Desegregation;  Gold  and  Silver; 
Integration;  and" Jim  Crow” 

Selection  committees,  local,  302 
Selective  Service,  126;  also  see  Draft,  mili- 
tary 

Self  Checkouts:  CARTS,  485;  coupon 
scanning  enabled,  514;  “Express  Plus,” 
485;  first,  306,  372,  469;  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston  (Texas),  Langley  AFB 
(Virginia),  and  McClellan  (California), 
484,  514;  in  1990  Navy  experimented 
with  concept,  484;  in  the  present  and 
future,  476;  scanner  software  upgrades, 
514;  in  the  “Store  of  the  Future,”  489; 
technical  problems  being  overcome,  484 
Self-help:  painting  at  NSCS  Athens,  463 
“Self-propelled  aisles,”  aka  People 
movers,  projected  in  the  1960s  for  future 
use  in  commissaries,  484 
Selfridge  AFB,  Michigan,  416 fn 
Self-serve  gas  pumps,  484 
Self-service,  51,  93,  97,  140,  201;  becomes 
the  norm,  179;  begun  in  Army  commis- 
sary meat  markets,  209;  at  Brooks  Field, 
144;  experiments  at  Carlisle  Barracks, 
1 54;  in  Europe  after  World  War  II,  206; 
at  Fort  Myer,  129;  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 


138;  in  Japan,  203,  234;  lack  of,  113;  at 
Memphis  Piggly- Wiggly  store,  112;  at 
Newport,  130;  at  Quonset  Point,  269; 
partial,  112,  123,  143;  popularity  spreads, 
203;  on  West  Coast,  203;  not  used  in 
World  War  I store  in  Paris,  1 14;  self-serv- 
ice commissary  meat  departments, 
experimental,  in  1952  in  Army  stores, 
201 

Self-supporting/sustaining  commissaries, 
189,  193-94,  248,  271,  295,  298,  414, 
446;  Air  Force,  329;  fewer  customers, 
295;  increased  costs  and  prices,  295;  pro- 
jected reduction  in  sales  by,  295 

Selling  “at  cost,”  35,  46,  60,  68-69,  89, 
116,  161,  290,  298;  also  see  “At  cost”  and 
Cost  price 

“Selling  food  to  DoD”  conference,  443 

Seminole  Indians,  20-21;  wars  against  the 
United  States,  32 

Semi-perishables:  in  Okinawa,  410;  prod- 
uct category,  302;  purchased  by  CDCs, 
357,  402 

Semper  Par  at  us,  Coast  Guard  motto 
[Always  Ready],  basis  for  name  of  SPARS, 
160 

Senate  Aides,  322 

Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  195, 

212 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  194, 

202,211 

Senate,  U.S.,  213;  on  Belknap  impeach- 
ment, 80;  on  commissary  privileges,  1 94; 
on  using  surcharge  for  isolated  stores, 
199;  on  Tobacco  issue,  326;  also  see 
Congress 

Senators,  67;  freshmen  Senators,  523 

Sendai,  Japan,  237;  commissary  train  stop, 
177 

Seneca  Army  Depot,  New  York,  commis- 
sary, 266,  278;  meat  cutting  room  meth- 
ods and  employees,  278 

Senior  citizens,  and  special  shopping 
carts,  132 

Senior  enlisted  advisors,  of  commissary 
agencies,  430,  446,  449-50;  of  DeCA 
regions,  437 

Senior  Enlisted  Awards,  437 

Senior  Executive  Council,  Department 
of  Defense’s,  470-72;  designates  DeCA 
as  supporting  the  war  fighting  mission, 
472 

Senior  Executive  Service  (SES),  430,  456, 
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474,  509,  514-15,  519;  first  woman  in 
any  commissary  agency  to  attain  SAS 
status,  474,  509;  also  see  specific  names  of 
DeCA  Directors  and  Region  Directors 
Sense  of  community,  provided  by  com- 
missaries, 470 

Seoul,  South  Korea:  commissary  at,  228, 
422;  Supply  Point  41:  228,  422 
“Separate  but  equal,”  see  Segregation 
Separate  entrances  for  stores  attached  to 
main  store,  480;  also  see  Mini-Corns 
Separate  ID  cards,  required  for  each  post 
function,  144 

Separate  Operating  Agency  (SOA), 
AFCOMS  becomes,  331,  333 
Separate  revolving  fund,  request  for,  454 
Separate  services’  commissary  agen- 
cies: 253,  312,  348,  376, 430;  creation  of, 
298;  also  see  Air  Force  Commissary 
Service;  Coast  Guard  Exchange  Service; 
Navy  Resale  Services  Support  Office; 
Marine  Corps  Services  Division 
Commissary  Branch;  and  U.S.  Army 
Troop  Support  Agency 
September  11,  2001,  events  and  effects  of: 
235,  403,  435,  464-65;  casualties,  464-65, 
507-08;  compared  with  Pearl  Harbor, 
465;  keeping  commissaries  operational 
and  maintaining  stock  levels,  466;  mem- 
ber of  DeCA  Retiree  Council  killed,  435, 
465,  507-08 

Serbia,  442;  agrees  to  withdraw  troops 
from  Kosovo,  458 
Serbian  nationalists,  123 
Serrati,  Rafael,  Sgt.,  444 
Servants,  57 

Service  affiliation:  customers  of  all  servic- 
es permitted  access  to  commissaries  of 
all  services,  500;  of  the  local  base  did  not 
matter 

Service  career  system,  194 
Service  Centers,  DeCA,  356-57,  402; 
duties,  357;  West,  356-57;  East,  357; 
Candido  Corrada  and  Owen  “Chet” 
Boutelle,  357 

Service  costs  to  be  reduced,  497 

Service  couples,  197-98,  224 

Service  decisions  to  close  stores,  478-79; 

also  see  Base  realignment  and  Closure 
Service  delivery  time  improved,  497 
Service  families,  224,  301-02;  believed 
they’d  been  promised  the  commissary 
benefit,  302,  399;  incentive  to  re-enlist. 


462;  also  see  Military  dependents;  Military 
families;  Military  spouses 
Service  members,  and  the  commissary 
benefit,  399;  employed  by  commissaries, 
246;  families,  207,  224,  301-02,  399,  466; 
given  second-class  commissaries,  290; 
new,  492;  paychecks,  191;  recent  recruits, 
492;  single/unmarried,  492;  “vote  with 
their  feet,”  197 

Service  men  [servicemen]  and  women, 
American:  affected  by  store  closures, 
208;  allowed  to  purchase  subsistence 
store  articles,  148-49  honorably  dis- 
charged, 148;  indebtedness,  325;  marital 
status  (average),  201;  on  overseas  tours 
of  duty,  410;  receiving  medical  treat- 
ment; 148-49;  on  vacation,  98;  working 
in  commissaries  in  Japan,  217 
Service  parochialism,  352 
Service  pay  levels,  190 
Service  secretaries,  192,  385,  512;  also  see 
Air  Force,  Secretary  of;  Army,  Secretary 
of;  Navy,  Secretary  of;  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force;  Secretary  of  the  Army; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Secretary  of  War; 
and  names  of  specific  individuals 
Service,  Access,  Value,  Efficiency  and 
Response  [SAVER],  418 
Service,  improved,  301-02;  levels  of,  137, 
25 1 ; at  newer,  larger  stores,  435;  sped-up, 
201 

Service,  levels  of,  in  commissaries,  399 
Services  Division,  Air  Force,  192,  209, 
261;  Air  Force  Services  Office,  230;  Air 
National  Guard,  417;  commissary  sec- 
tion, 261 

Services  of  Supply,  commanding  general 
of,  122;  establishment  of,  124;  general 
purchasing  board  for,  124 
Services  personnel  in  commissaries,  246 
Services  provided  by  the  stores,  deter- 
mined by  patrons,  463 
Services  reprogram  funds  to  pay  for 
DeCA’s  1997  funding  shortfall,  455 
Services,  military:  cooperation  between, 
411;  request  commissaries  stay  open  on 
closed  installations,  434 
Services,  on-base/post,  253 
Services’  separate  commissary  agen- 
cies/ organizations,  253,  298,  312,  348, 
358-59,  376,  418;  workers  at,  358-59 
“Serving  the  customers,”  293-94 
“Serving  the  Most  Deserving,”  314,  339 


Settlements,  on  Great  Plains,  70 
Settlers,  59,  70,  174 
Seventies,  the  [1970s],  285 
Seven-Up  [7-Up],  soft  drink,  153 
Sewing  needles,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Seymour  Johnson  AFB,  North  Carolina, 
commissary  at:  customer  savings  at,  333 
Shacks,  used  to  house  commissaries,  113 
Shaefer,  Capt.  P.  W,  USMC,  242 
Shah  of  Iran  [Shah  Mohammed  Reza 
Pahlavi],  296-97,  321-22,  335;  funded 
U.S.  commissary  in  Tehran,  296;  under- 
going medical  treatment  in  New  York, 
335 

Shalikashvili,  General  (Ret)  John,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  424 
Shampoo,  in  HBA  and  HBC  category,  291; 
lack  of,  in  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm, 
369;  not  sold  in  commissaries,  137;  pro- 
gressively more  items  sold  in  commis- 
saries, 291;  sold  in  Navy  combined  com- 
missary-exchanges, 137 
Shaping  the  DeCA  workforce,  472 
Sharkey,  William,  assistant  to  ASD 
McMillan,  353,  355,  362 
Sharpe,  Henry  G.,  commissary  general  of 
subsistence,  119,  122 

Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  battle  of,  54-55; 

also  known  as  Antietam 

Shaving  cream,  location  of,  at 
Naples/Gricignano  store,  478;  sold  by 
Army  commissaries,  271;  by  Air  Force, 
Army,  and  Marine  Corps  commissaries, 
291;  sold  in  Navy  combined  commissary 
exchanges,  137 

Shaving  items,  sold  in  commissaries,  325 
Shaving  soap,  sold  in  Army  commissaries, 
137;  in  Air  Force  commissaries,  314;  on 
sutlers’  1862  authorized  sales  list,  62 
Shaw  AFB,  South  Carolina,  commissary  at, 
379;  damaged  by  Hurricane  Hugo,  379 
Sheep  and  shepherds,  296 
Shelf  life,  prolonged,  428 
Shelf  space:  increased,  250;  limited  num- 
bers of  items  stocked,  290-91 
Shelf  stocking,  139,  185;  adequate,  302; 
AFCOMS  contracted  out  on  a trial  basis, 
335;  feasibility  of  contracting  out,  339; 
cost  study  of,  316,  336;  keeping  shelves 
fully  stocked,  342;  “replenishing,”  139 
Shelf  talkers,  point-of-purchase,  291 
Shelf-stocking  functions  at  commissaries, 
Air  Force  contracting  them  out,  318, 


336;  Marines  considering  same,  318,  336 
Shelter,  for  military  families,  332 
Shelton,  Cary,  bag  boy  at  Verdun  commis- 
sary, 232 

Shelves,  get  empty  quickly,  386;  well- 
stocked,  399 

Shelves  of  civilian  grocer}'  stores  and  com- 
missaries, 250;  effect  of  empty  shelves, 
302 

Shelving,  alphabetical,  134;  arrangement 
of  goods,  138;  diagonal,  95,  232;  height 
of,  129;  high,  143;  more  space,  165;  new, 
at  Lajes,  394;  taller,  252;  unusual,  95,  232 
Shenandoah  Valley,  59 
Shepherds  Grove,  see  RAF  Shepherds 
Grove 

Sheppard  AFB,  Texas,  commissary,  241, 
247,  505;  cash  registers,  504;  cigarette 
display,  505;  lighting,  247;  front  end,  505; 
grand  opening,  387;  rafters,  247;  phasing 
in  all-civilian  staff,  241 
Sheridan,  Maj.  Gen.  Philip  T.,  59 
Sherman,  Col  (USAF  ret.)  William  “Bill,” 
DeCA  General  Counsel,  407 
Sherman,  Maj.  Gen.  William  Tecumseh, 
“March  to  the  Sea,”  58-59,  65 
Shetland  Islands,  Coast  Guard  commis- 
sary in,  288 

Shield,  of  U.S.  Army’s  Berlin  Command, 
317 

Shikoku,  one  of  Japan’s  four  home  islands, 
177,  206 

“Shiny  cans,”  138,416 
Ship,  travel  by,  25 
Ship’s  store  afloat,  238 
Shipment,  of  goods  in  the  Philippines  [by 
boat,  ship,  or  rail],  107;  of  tomatoes  in 
Japan,  which  sold  out,  202 
Shipment  containers,  tracked  by  RFID, 
485 

Shipments,  overseas,  409,  417 
Shipping  cycle,  234 

Ships,  692;  American,  28;  provided  to 
Great  Britain  in  World  War  II,  337;  also 
see  Surface  Vessels;  also  see  specific  vessel  list- 
ings by  name , usually  under  SS,  USS,  or  RMS 

Ships,  lighthouse  service,  see  lightships 
Ships,  transporting  commissary  goods 

overseas,  409,  417 

Ships’  canteens:  first,  USS  Indiana,  91; 
Marines  and  Navy  shopped  at,  110;  sold 
beer,  91 

Ships’  china,  135 
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Ships’  galleys,  110 
Ships’  holds,  104 

Ships’  instruments,  used  in  creating  first 
cash  register,  468 

Ships’  officers,  61;  warrant  officers,  61 
Ships’  service  stores,  110,  135,  149,  189; 
became  Navy  Exchanges,  208;  combina- 
tion exchange  and  canteen,  135;  “coop- 
erative” style,  148;  consolidation  with 
ships’  stores  afloat,  145,  159,  161;  each 
store  had  autonomous  operation,  146; 
oversight  of,  191,  203 

Ships’  store  division,  establishment  of,  in 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  146, 
160;  transferred  to  NRSO,  206 
Ships’  stores  afloat,  110,  120,  134-35; 
shipboard  retail  activities,  189;  stock 
assortment  in,  134,  148-49;  consolida- 
tion with  ships’  service  stores,  145-46, 
159,  161;  transferred  to  NRS,  206 
Ships’  stores  ashore,  110,  112,  120,  134; 
became  Navy  commissaries,  189,  208; 
stock  assortment  in,  134,  148-49 
Ship-to-Shore  rotations,  408,  445 
Shipwrecks,  225;  Titanic,  122 
Shipyards,  25;  abandonment  of,  prior  to 
Civil  War,  321 

Shiras,  Brig.  Gen.  Alex  E.,  commissary 
general  of  subsistence,  87 
Shirt  buttons,  on  sutlers’  1862  sales  list,  62 
Shirts  and  shoes,  mandatory,  223 
Shirts,  49;  on  sutlers’  1863  authorized  sales 
list,  62 

Shoe  polish,  sold  in  commissaries,  137 
Shoelaces,  4;  sold  in  Navy  commissaries, 
137;  on  suders’  sales  list  as  “shoe 
strings,”  62 

Shoemaker,  78 

Shoes,  4,  49;  on  sutlers’  1863  authorized 
sales  list,  62;  sold  at  PCC  stores,  108 
Shoestrings  (shoelaces),  on  suders’  1862 
authorized  sales  list,  62 
Sholedice,  Frank,  store  director,  Keesler 
AFB  commissary,  496 
Shopettes,  influenced  by  the  Mad  Cow 
scare,  465,  506 
Shop-N-Scan,  488 

Shoppers,  commissary:  96,  142,  145,  166- 
67,  173,  221,  247,  265,  274,  291,  425;  at 
case  lot  sale,  507;  with  children,  480,  506; 
“convenience”  shoppers,  489;  Iranian, 
after  American  evacuation,  297;  eligible 
[to  shop  in  commissaries],  500-01;  most 


now  live  off-base,  247;  need  education 
about  the  benefit  and  the  savings,  492; 
“pantry-loading,”  489;  prominent  indi- 
viduals, 467,  492;  use  credit  cards,  448; 
young,  489;  also  see  Commissary  shop- 
pers; Customers,  commissary;  Patrons, 
commissary;  photos,  throughout  book; 
and  Commissary  Customers  photo  port- 
folio, 162-71 

Shopping,  4,  130,  216;  dislike  for,  216; 
enjoyable,  201,  216;  spouses  did  most, 
321;  takes  time,  489 

Shopping  area,  289;  also  see  Sales  floor  area 
and  Square  footage 

Shopping  at  commissaries:  simpler, 
faster,  easier  than  before,  483;  through 
the  Internet,  476 

Shopping  bags,  290 

Shopping  baskets,  132;  double-decked 
swept-back,  201;  expected  to  double  in 
capacity,  488;  also  see  Shopping  carts 

Shopping  carts,  93,  132-33,  154-55,  162, 
164-67,  170,  173,  180-81,  183,  200-01, 
203,  205-06,  221,  233,  260,  263,  288, 
320,  368,  483;  child  seats,  133,  233;  cus- 
tomers asked  to  return,  221;  designed 
to  help  aging  customers,  or  those  with 
bad  backs  or  other  infirmities,  88;  dou- 
ble-decked swept-back  “jet  age”  model, 
Munich,  iii-iv,  132,  200-01,  260;  electri- 
cal riding  carts,  133,  484;  expected  to 
double  in  capacity,  488;  first,  155;  float 
on  an  air  cushion,  488;  getting  larger, 
180-81;  heavier  loads,  488;  hundreds  of, 
320;  makeshift,  173;  motorized  (electri- 
cal), 132-33,  488;  “nest  carts,”  132-33, 
165,  205-06;  other  names  for,  132;  pow- 
ered, 132-33,  484;  races  with,  170;  rid- 
ing (electrical),  132-33,  464;  shapes, 
styles,  and  sizes,  132-33,  183;  small, 
263;  stylized  cart  used  as  “DeCA 
Logo,”  398-99;  “swept-back”  double 
baskets  used  in  Germany/West 
Germany,  183,  201;  telescoping,  132, 
203;  also  see  Folding  basket  carriers; 
Grocery  carts,  and  Shop-N-Scan 

Shopping  centers,  233 

Shopping  lists,  156 

Shopping  malls,  on  military  installations, 
404;  often  contained  commissary  and 
exchange,  476 

Shopping  needs  of  the  active  duty  force, 
463 


Shopping  on  line  (Internet  shopping), 
429,  483 

Shopping  privileges,  for  spouses,  140; 
Coast  Guard,  140;  for  Postmaster  in 
Alaska,  154;  for  Public  Health  Service 
officers,  140;  for  Public  Health  Service 
patients,  140 

Shopping  sprees,  171,  510 
Shore  duty  (shore  rotation).  Navy  person- 
nel working  in  commissaries,  246,  280 
Shore  guns,  German,  292 
Shortages,  wartime,  159 
Shortages  in  the  ration,  68 
Shortcomings,  in  commissaries  before 
centralization,  271,  333 
Shortening,  70/» 

Short-handed  commissary  work  crews, 
270 

Shrinkage,  of  product,  290;  cost  of,  457; 
of  meat  or  produce,  425;  to  be  paid  for 
by  surcharge,  448 

Shrinking  budget:  affecting  customer 
service,  306 

Shrinking  size  of  commissary  organiza- 
tions, 347 

Shuey,  Vic,  commissary  officer  at  Norton 
AFB,  230,  480;  “dairy  stop,”  230,  480; 
retirement,  230 

Shutdown,  potential,  from  “Y2K”  bug, 
460,  462 

Si  Murray  [horse],  interred  next  to  TSA 
commissary  at  Fort  Riley,  72 
Sick  men,  57,  65;  provisions  for,  70; 
rations,  57 

Sickness,  military  deaths  due  to,  18,  20, 
104,  117 

Sidell,  senior  master  sergeant  (USAF) 
John,  416-17 

Sidi  Slimane  AB,  Morocco,  233 
Siegart,  Dr.  J.  G.  B.,  31 
Sierra  Army  Depot,  Califoirnia,  416 fn, 
479;  closing,  479 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  33 
Signal  Corps,  U.S.  Army:  members  could 
patronize  subsistence  sales  stores,  89; 
photographer  from,  204 
Signs  and  signage,  225;  point-of-pur- 
chase,  291 

Sigonella  Naval  Air  Station,  Sicily  [NAS 
Sigonella],  commissary,  42,  229,  324; 
Mediterranean  fleet  supplied  from,  466 
Silver  bowls,  given  to  AFCOMS’  Best 
Store  winners,  436;  given  to  DeCA’s  Best 


Store  winners,  437 

Simferopol,  Soviet  guided  missile  destroy- 
er, crew  visits  NAS  Jacksonville  commis- 
sary and  exchange,  384-85 
Simmons,  Joseph  A.,  store  director,  Fort 
Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico,  509 
Simpson,  Scott,  353;  DeCA  chief  operat- 
ing officer,  514,  517;  DeCA  Eastern 
Region  director,  394,  51 1,  514;  DeCA’1'1 
chief  of  distribution,  357;  quoted,  358; 
San  Diego  CDC  test  assignment,  358; 
Senior  Executive  Service,  511;  traded 
positions  with  Rick  Page,  518 
Sinclair,  Upton,  105,  118-19 
Single  [unmarried]  service  members/men 
and  women  in  uniform,  170,  216,  420, 
502,  510;  learn  about  the  commissary 
benefit  and  savings,  493 
Single  customers,  420,  483;  attracting 
new,  492 

Single  fund,  proposed,  for  DeCA,  454 
Single-line  queuing,  for  checkouts,  99 
Single  managers,  concept,  245,  260-61; 
numbers  of  items  handled,  264;  operat- 
ing agencies,  254,  265;  DSA  takes  con- 
trol of,  254,  265 
Single  military  shoppers,  510 
Single  soldier  section,  339;  DeCA  and 
TSA,  339 

Single  soldiers/ sailors/airmen/Marines, 
502 

Sinsel,  Joseph,  7th  Cavalry,  75 
Sioux  Indians,  59,  80;  Minnesota  uprising, 
59,  80;  1876  summer  campaign  against, 
80 

Sisisky,  Congressman  Norman  R,  long 
time  commissary  friend,  374-75,  377, 
506;  death  of,  375,  506;  new  wing  of 
DeCA  HQ  named  for,  375,  507,  509; 
pushed  for  DeCA  to  be  located  at  Fort 
Lee,  375;  quoted,  374-76 
Six-pack  carrier  for  milk  half-gallons,  165 
Sixties  (the  1960s),  285 
Sizes:  of  product,  137;  of  commissaries, 
328,  and  see  names  of  installations  with 
commissary  stores 

Skating  rink,  former,  site  of  Big  Bear 
supermarket,  134 
Skene,  Dan,  620 
Skepticism  regarding  DeCA,  366 
Skeptics  regarding  ghost  stories,  494 
Skiffs,  used  as  bumboats,  110 
Skilcraft  products,  made  by  blind  and 
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visually  impaired  individuals,  221,  251; 
available  in  Europe,  266 
Skilled  commissary  professionals,  324-25 
Sldrbunt,  Mary  Louise:  World  War  II  ration 
book,  stamps,  and  instructions,  1 58 
Skydivers,  467 

Skylights,  at  Fort  Jackson  commissary, 
301;  at  Fort  McNair  commissary,  23,  36, 
120;  at  Fort  Riley  commissary,  72;  at 
Norton  AFB  commissary,  284;  at  RAF 
Alconbury  commissary,  457 
Slang,  from  Victorian  Era,  90 
Slate  roofs,  36 

Slattery,  Sgt.  Virginia,  WAC,  647 
Slavery,  extending  to  the  territories,  25-26; 
as  a volatile  issue,  26;  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  57 

Slaves,  57,  65,  78,  174;  former,  79;  freed,  57, 
65,  78;  learning  to  read,  78;  runaway,  57 
Sleepy  Hollow,  legend  of,  494 
Slicers  (meat),  222 

“Slide”  or  “counter”  for  hand  baskets,  1 52, 
154,  230 

Slogans,  commissary,  297;  of  Defense 
Commissary  Agency,  398-99,  433;  radi- 
cal Iranian,  297 

Slotting  fees,  31 1 
Slovenia,  442 
“Slow  movers,”  314 

Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business 
Office,  DeCA,  430,  492 
Small  arms,  417 

Small  commissaries,  223,  484,  502; 
advantages  of,  to  customers,  476;  fewer 
people  and  operating  hours  than  the 
civilian  sector,  418;  limited  clientele,  484; 
more  appropriate  for  some  areas,  476; 
packaged  goods  allow  more  variety,  502; 
small  and  old,  435 

Small  commissaries/stores,  make  quicker 
shopping  trips  possible,  489 
Small  packages  of  chops  and  roasts, 
meant  for  small  families,  480 

Small  purchases,  476 
Smaller  bases,  480 

“Smart  carts,”  132;  with  mini-computers, 
132 

“Smart  Owl,”  AFCOMS’,  332,  41 1 
Smith,  Capt.  Ron,  417 
Smith,  Greg  and  Jennifer,  with  daughter 
Madeline,  shopping  at  Whidbey  Island 
commissary,  506 
Smith,  Jonathan,  13 


Smith,  Lt.  Col,  Gary,  USA  (Retired),  chief 
of  Army’s  recruitment  services  office, 
member  of  DeCA’s  Retiree  Council; 
killed  in  Pentagon  on  9/11:  435,  465, 
507-08 

Smith,  Robert  W.,  store  director.  Fort 
Drum  commissary,  668 
Smoke-free  commissaries,  mentioned, 
244 

Smoked  tongue,  on  sutlers’  sales  list,  62 
Smokers,  116,  242,  504-05;  commissary 
workers,  242;  flouting  convention,  116, 
504;  as  nighttime  targets,  116;  risked 
death  and  courts-martial,  505;  Smokers’ 
Cough,  505;  also  see  Smoking  tobacco  and 
Tobacco 

Smokey  Point,  Washington,  Naval 
Support  Activity  Complex,  Everett, 
commissary  at,  283,  289,  347;  commis- 
sary officer  at,  347;  employee,  431 
Smoking  tobacco,  114,  137,  151,  504-05;  a 
badge  of  manhood,  504;  a habit,  505;  a 
health  hazard,  504-05;  on  the  job,  244; 
portrayed  in  advertisements  as  glam- 
orous, manly,  or  suave,  504;  prohibited 
in  trenches,  World  War  I,  505;  a state- 
ment of  female  emancipation,  504;  vari- 
ous reasons  for  smoking,  504-05;  also  see 
Cigarettes;  Cigars;  Pipe  tobacco;  and 
Tobacco 

Snack  bars,  233,  419;  snack  counters,  274 
Snacks,  Snack  Foods,  and  Snack  Packs, 
aisles,  166;  for  desert  Storm/Shield,  368; 
in  “Grab-N-Go”  sections,  465;  pur- 
chased in  Tehran  commissary  before 
evacuation,  297;  sold  at  commissaries 
before  and  during  World  War  II,  145;  in 
Somalia,  416;  variety  of,  vii 
Snakes,  in  Somalia,  417;  in  Vietnam,  269 
Snickers  candy  bar,  1 53 
Snipers,  1 16,  417 

Snow,  on  commissary  roofs,  23,  36,  433; 
collapses  partial  roof  of  Fort 
Monmouth  commissary,  452;  cost  of 
removal,  290;  disrupts  commissary  oper- 
ations, 747 

“Snowbirds,”  23,  36,  433 
Snuff,  504 

Soap,  11,  13,  27,  325;  hard  soap,  14;  pow- 
der, 137;  shaving,  62,  137,  314;  on  sut- 
lers’ 1862  authorized  sales  list,  62;  sold 
by  Army  commissaries,  271;  toilet  soap, 
on  first  official  commissary  stock  list,  71; 


types  sold  in  commissaries,  137,  144 
Social  and  economic  hubs  of  military 
communities  worldwide,  471 
Social  change,  128 
Social  history,  U.S.,  126,  151 
Social  Security  numbers,  no  longer 
required  on  customers’  checks,  507 
Socialism,  246,  263 

“Socialization  of  grocery  stores,”  263 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
National  Industry  (French),  12 
Society’s  progress,  474 
Socks,  49;  on  sutlers’  1 863  authorized  sales 
list,  62 

Soda  fountain,  at  Dahlgren  Community 
Store,  222 
Soda  water,  27 
Sodium  bicarbonate,  70 
Soesterberg  AB  (Camp  New  Amsterdam), 
Utrecht,  Netherlands,  commissary  at, 
231 

Sofia,  Bulgaria,  U.S.  embassy  or  consulate 
in,  98 

Soft  bread,  49 

Soft  drink  bottles,  returnables,  deposits 
on,  201 

Soft  drinks,  144,  222,  259,  416;  AAFES, 
AFCOMS  and  TSA  agree  commissaries 
would  sell  certain  U.S.-produced  soft 
drinks  in  European  commissaries,  341; 
Coca-Cola,  89;  in  “Grab-n-Go”  sections, 
465;  Moxie,  118;  NAVRESSO  experi- 
ments with  sales  in  Charleston,  307,  338; 
not  sold  in  Navy  commissaries,  291,  328; 
Pepsi  Cola,  117-18;  sales  in  the  U.K., 
325;  sales  overseas,  325;  7-Up,  153;  sold 
in  commissaries,  291,  325;  sold  in  select 
Navy  commissaries,  337;  sold  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  368;  unavailability,  144 
Soil  conservation,  226 
Soil,  85 

Sol  Azteca  mariachi  band,  performs  at 
Hanau,  686 

Solar  water  heater,  for  commissary,  326 
Solder,  for  food  cans,  12 
Soldier  magazine,  customer  survey,  329 
“Soldier  of  the  Year,”  gets  shopping 
spree,  510 

Soldiers,  American:  4,  8,  49,  74;  all  ranks 
buying  subsistence  goods  “at  cost”  for 
the  first  time,  69;  at  Batde  of  Antietam, 
54-5;  ‘best  fed  troops  on  earth,’  1 13,  126; 
children  of,  22;  Civil  War,  48,  54;  in  debt, 


50;  diet,  47-48,  67;  disabled,  22;  dishon- 
est, 5;  eating  better,  134;  in  Europe,  113, 
126;  families  of,  5,  48;  in  the  field,  416; 
fixing  their  own  meals,  51;  food,  48; 
from  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  473;  in  garrison, 
416;  on  the  Great  Plains,  76;  in  Iraq,  473; 
living  conditions,  46;  numbers  of,  48; 
orphans  of,  22;  pay,  19,  22,  32,  46,  48;  in 
nineteenth  century,  202;  pooling  money 
for  common  mess,  51;  and  post  gardens, 
73;  in  the  Regular  Army,  197;  at  remote 
frontier  posts,  70;  tired  and  hungry,  54; 
used  as  grocers,  20;  wives  of,  19,  73,  88; 
women  accompanying,  73,  88;  after 
World  War  I,  134;  after  World  War  II, 

1 82;  also  see  Army,  U.S. 

Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Homes,  68 
Soledad  Prison,  California,  227 
Solidarity  movement,  Polish,  348,  369 
Somali  National  University,  416 
Somalia,  393,  408-09,  416-17,  416/«,  444- 
46;  American  soldiers  killed  in,  445; 
DeCA  personnel  withdrawn  from,  445- 
46;  rebels,  445;  TFEs  in,  393,  408-09, 
416-17,  444;  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces 
in,  445;  withdrawal  of  American  troops, 
445;  also  see  Humanitarian  effort; 
Mogadishu;  United  Nations;  and 
University  TFE 

Sonderstrom  AB,  Greenland,  commissar}^ 
231;  troop  support,  400 
Sons  of  servicemen,  serving  as  cashiers, 
469 

Sooners,  in  Oklahoma,  84 
Sound  Barrier,  first  broken  by  Chuck 
Yeager,  467 

Soup  kitchen,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  293 
Soup,  49,  53,  58,  64,  238;  canned,  at  grand 
opening,  386;  high-demand  item  in 
Panama,  361;  instant,  76,  91;  powdered, 
76;  in  “shiny  cans,”  416;  in  tablet  form, 
76 

South  Africa,  380 
South  Atlantic,  29 
South  Beach  Diet,  502 
South  Carolina,  first  state  to  secede  from 
the  Union,  35;  Hurricane  Hugo,  379; 
Myrtle  Beach  AFB  commissary,  42,  145, 
159;  Shaw  AFB  commissary,  379 
South  Dakota,  state  of:  commissaries 
located  in,  435,  493,  493>,  497,  517;  also 
see  names  of  specific  installations  in 
South  Dakota,  e.g.,  Belle  Fourche  AFS 
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and  Ellsworth  AFB 

South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization 

(SEATO),  175 

South  Florida  complex,  AFCOMS,  337 
South  Korea,  208,  422,  483;  American 
installations,  families,  and  commissaries 
in,  183,  228,  251  fn,  281,  307,  357,  395, 
410,  422,  439,  519,  526;  bulk  sales  and 
ration  issue,  422;  central  distribution 
center,  employees  of,  512;  demilitarized 
zone,  483;  DoD  considers  redeploying 
troops  there,  482;  snow  in,  747;  also  see 
names  of  specific  installations  in  South 
Korea 

South  Ruislip,  see  RAF  South  Ruislip 
South  Vietnam,  [old  spellings:  Viet  Nam 
or  Viet-Nam],  228,  257,  296;  American 
casualty  totals,  273;  American  soldiers 
fed  better  than  during  any  other  war, 
257;  buildup  for  war,  255;  commissaries 
and  personnel  awards,  256-57,  269;  con- 
flict in,  248,  257,  268-69,  273,  285,  294; 
hot  meals,  257;  last  U.S.  combat  units  in, 
273;  Marines  on  patrol  in,  269;  postwar 
DoD  budget,  298;  refrigerated  storage 
boxes  in,  268;  war,  248,  257,  268-69,  273, 
285,  294;  troops  use  U.S.  equipment, 
funded  by  U.S.  dollars,  257;  also  see 
Vietnam  War  and  Vietnamizarion 
South,  U.S.,  55,  63,  67 
SOUTHCOM,  360-61,  401 
Southeast  Asia,  demand  for  products,  255 
Southeast  Region,  TSA,  331;  DeCA,  401 
Southeastern  United  States,  disrupted  by 
hurricanes,  515 

Southern  Area  Office,  DeCA  Eastern 
Region,  401 

Southern  Command,  U.S.  [SOUTH- 
COM], 360-61,  401 

Southern  Region,  DeCA,  357,  400;  direc- 
tors of,  401,  450;  merges  into  new 
Eastern  Region,  454 
Southern  states,  producing  rice,  13 
Southerners,  in  USA,  57 
Southwest  frontier,  25 
Southwest  Region,  DeCA,  357,  373,  402, 
445;  director  of,  476 

Soviet  Union/Soviets/U.S.S.R.,  134,  178, 
182,  340,  348,  367,  369,  439-40,  442; 
attempted  coup  against  Gorbachev,  348; 
blockade  of  Berlin,  175;  breakup  and 
collapse  of,  348,  366;  breakup  of,  433; 
ceases  to  exist,  369,  442;  condemns 


Iraq’s  invasion  of  Kuwait,  381;  coup 
against  Gorbachev,  385;  cracks  down  on 
liberal  nationalists  in  Lithuania,  382;  and 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  266;  diminishing 
threat,  348;  invades  Afghanistan,  335; 
KGB  agent,  378;  launches  Sputnik  I 
(1957),  262;  nation  starting  to  collapse, 
348;  politics  and  political  history,  369, 
382,  385;  pulls  out  of  Afghanistan,  378; 
relations  improving  with  USA,  348,  385; 
Soviet  sailors  visit  Jacksonville  commis- 
sary, 384-85;  Soviet  personnel  leave 
Austria,  229;  Soviet  missiles,  266;  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence,  did  not  include 
Greece,  88;  Soviet  tanks,  385;  visitors  to 
Langley  AFB  commissary,  378;  West 
needs  Soviet  cooperation  in  Middle  East, 
382;  also  see  Russia 
“Sowbelly”  (salt  pork),  52,  87 
Space  Command,  USAF,  413 
Space  limitations,  in  establishing  commis- 
saries, 225 
“Space  Race,”  262 
Space  Shuttle,  336;  disasters,  341,  511 
Spaciousness,  a feeling  of,  301 
Spain:  American  families,  commissaries, 
and  installations  in,  183,  229,  311,  313, 
336,  402,  439,  475,  527;  port  at  Rota, 
473;  Spanish  foreign  national  became 
manager  of  Torrejon  store,  336;  U.S. 
bases  in,  170,  229,  271,  439,  466;  terror- 
ist attack  in,  514;  war  against,  104-05, 
110,  117 

Spam,  first  marketed,  134,  154;  helped  win 
World  War  II,  134;  Russians  and  Soviets 
thankful  for,  134;  “Presidential  Pardon” 
to  Hormel,  134,  154,  268;  “you  don’t 
need  a meat  cutter”  quote,  292 
Spangdahlem,  Germany,  commissary  at, 
282 

Spaniards/ the  Spanish,  106,  504 
Spanish-American  War,  678;  Battle  of 
Manila  Bay,  110,  start  of,  104,  117;  U.S. 
in  possession  of  the  Philippines,  364 
Spanish  Morocco,  233 
SPARS  (Coast  Guard  Women’s  Reserve), 
145,  159-60 

SPCA  [Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals],  assists  after 
Hurricane  Andrew,  401 

Special  achievement  awards,  437 
Special  advisory  committee  on  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures,  242 


Special  cuts  of  meat,  428 
Special  events,  at  commissaries,  492 
Special  offers,  from  manufacturers,  293-94 
Special  Order  GA-2,  issued  by  Air  Force, 
331 

Special  orders,  from  commissaries,  314, 
673 

“Special  permission”  for  commissary 
sales  at  certain  posts,  22 
Special  promotions  and  prices,  291, 293-94 
“Special  reserve”  ration,  113 
Special  sales  events,  promotions,  468 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Exchanges  and 
Commissaries,  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  see  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Resale  Activities,  House  Armed  Services 
Committee 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Retail 
Activities,  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  190-91,  206-07;  also  known  as 
Philbin  Subcommittee;  also  known  as 
known  as  House  Armed  Services 
Committee’s  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Retail  Activities,  also  known  as  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Exchanges  and 
Commissaries 

Specifications,  customer’s,  201 
Speed  fines,  see  Express  lines 
Speight,  Roy  C.,  346,  353,  437;  AFCOMS 
deputy  to  the  commander,  346;  DeCA 
deputy  director,  356,  382;  DeCA 
Transition  Team,  353;  director  of 
DeCA’s  Northwest/Pacific  region,  445; 
retirement,  509-10;  Senior  Executive 
Service,  509 
Spiced  beef,  428 
Spices,  134 

“Spigot,”  tactical  quartermasters,  122 
Spinal  cords,  from  catde,  465 
Spinelli  Barracks  Central  Distribution 
Center,  Mannheim,  Germany,  443;  later 
known  as  Spinelli  Central  Distribution 
Center 

Spinelli  Central  Distribution  Center, 

Mannheim,  Germany,  443 
Spirits,  alcoholic,  21,  27,  52;  sales  prohibit- 
ed, 118;  also  see  Liquor 
Spirits,  of  the  deceased,  494-95;  friendly 
and  benign,  494-95;  local  tales  of,  494; 
malevolent  or  vengeful,  495;  rambunc- 
tious, 494-95 
Spittoons,  504 

Spoilage  of  food  products,  9;  cost  of. 


457;  cost  added  to  price,  71,  193,  425; 
due  to  loss  of  power,  457;  inspections 
for,  441;  of  meat  and  produce,  425;  of 
rations  in  trenches,  113,  125;  surcharge 
pays  for,  210,  290 
Spokane,  Washington,  226 
Spokesperson,  DeCA,  at  conventions  and 
other  events,  492 

Spoons,  49;  on  sutlers’  1863  authorized 
sales  list,  62 
Sport  drinks,  511 
Sports  activity  facilities,  433 
Spouses,  military:  active-duty,  446;  admis- 
sion into  sales  commissary  at  discretion 
of  local  installation,  140,  159;  cashiers, 
241;  of  all  soldiers,  142;  of  combat 
troops,  142;  as  commissary  employees, 
144,  179,  218-19,  228,  274;  become 

cashiers,  469;  compare  commissaries 
with  civilian  stores,  216;  of  disabled  or 
deceased  officers,  142;  eligible  commis- 
sary patrons,  500;  embarrassed  to  use 
food  stamps  or  W1C  coupons  in  com- 
missary, 523;  of  enlisted  men,  253,  272- 
73;  importance  to  reenlistment,  138; 
likely  to  voice  complaints,  216;  military 
spouses  as  part-time  cashiers,  179;  of 
officers,  253,  272-73;  on  item  selection 
boards,  251;  on  panels  for  Military 
Market,  253;  receive  permission  to  shop 
in  commissaries,  160;  and  re-enlistment, 
523;  represented  on  Patron  Council,  512; 
resentful  of  substandard  facilities,  216; 
shopping,  321,  358-59;  subsistence 
allowance  for  those  accompanying 
troops  in  the  field,  73;  testify  to  HASC 
subcommittee  on  readiness,  446;  unmar- 
ried former  souses  and  unmarried  sur- 
viving spouses,  eligible  commissary  cus- 
tomers, 500;  work  to  supplement  family 
income,  323;  also  see  Military  spouses 
Spradley,  Clarence  “Vic,”  DeCATT,  353, 
361-63;  chief  of  AFCOMS  manpower 
division,  359;  quoted,  359,  361-63;  sepa- 
ration from  family,  362-63;  views  on 
morale  at  AFCOMS,  362-63 
Sprague,  Col.  |.  T.  Jr.,  1982  commander  of 
Fort  Story,  Virginia,  389 
Sprague,  Col.  John  T.,  1940s  commander 
of  Waco  AFB,  Texas,  183,  206 
Spratlin,  1st  Lt.  A.  T.,  51st  Supply 
Squadron,  226 
Spruce  beer,  1 1 
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Sputnik  I,  262 

Squad,  of  trainees,  226 

Squatters,  in  Oklahoma,  84 

“Squeeze  the  hours  [of  operation]  back,” 

312 

Squibb,  Rear  Admiral  Rodney  K.,  head  of 
NAVRESSO,  312,  380;  testifies  to 
House  Armed  Services  Readiness 
Subcommittee  MWR  panel,  343 
Sri  Lanka  (old  Ceylon),  Bum  Boats  visit 
Great  White  Fleet  at,  119 
Sri  Lankan  civilians,  working  at  Tehran 
commissary,  297 

St.  Arnaud,  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E., 
“Chuck,”  351-53,  361-62,  370-72,  379, 
385;  “Fluff  the  Lettuce,”  370;  leadership 
during  transition  to  DeCA,  362; 
response  to  Panama  military  action,  361; 
retirement,  372,  384-85;  supported  Total 
Quality  Management,  371;  testifies  to 
FLASC,  380 

St.  Brendan,  patron  saint  of  sailors,  293 
St.  Helena  [island  in  the  south-central 
Adantic],  29 

St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  97,  240 
St.  Joseph’s  University,  Philadelphia,  293 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  27;  baseball  town,  1 18; 
considered  for  site  of  DeCA  HQ,  but 
cost-prohibidve,  356;  subsistence 
department  purchases  goods  in  city’s 
markets,  61 

St.  Magwan,  United  Kingdom,  commis- 
sary at,  288 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  74 
St.  Peter,  “walking  on  water”  alluded  to, 
226 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  Coast  Guard 
Station  exchange  and  commissary,  404 
St.  Thomas,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  possible 
commissar)',  240 

Staats,  Elmer  B.,  comptroller  general,  315 
Stables,  transformed  into  commissaries, 
22-23,  36,  220,  494 

Staff,  of  commissary  stores,  92-93,  201, 
274,  289;  primarily  civilian,  274;  primari- 
ly female,  274;  primarily  military,  274; 
also  see  Store  staffs 
Staff  offices,  DeCA,  353 
Staffing,  anticipated,  264;  staffing  limita- 
tions, 264;  staffing  patterns,  study  on, 
328 

Stahlman,  Linda,  407 

Stalin,  Josef,  Soviet  Premier,  184-85,  188 


Stand-alone  capabilities  of  Central 
Distribution  Centers,  402 
Standard  Automated  Voucher 
Examination  System  (SAVES),  407 
Standard  cutting  methods  (for  meats),  262 
Standard  floor  plan,  476 
Standard  items  and  quantities,  213 
Standard  market  basket  survey,  196,  213; 
AFCOMS’,  333,  338-39;  defined,  196, 
213;  also  see  Price  Comparison  Survey 
Standard  store  design/plan,  228,  477 
Standard  store  sets,  302 
Standard  supermarkets,  Oklahoma,  134, 
153-54 

Standardization,  of  Army  post  exchanges, 
142-43;  of  commissaries,  143;  of  com- 
missaries in  Germany,  184;  of  ingredient 
measurements,  91 

Standardization,  of  commissary  opera- 
tions, 287 

Standardized  layout  of  commissaries,  476 
Standards,  for  commissaries,  as  defined  by 
DeCA  Charter  (quality,  facilities,  prod- 
ucts, and  service),  353 
Standards,  U.S.,  maintaining:  equipment, 
176;  milk,  163;  sanitation,  92-93 
Standing  army,  small,  tradition  of:  173-75 
Standing  daily  orders,  218 
Standing  in  line,  484 
Staple  foods,  144 
Starch, 4 

Stars  and  Stripes  (newspaper  for  the 
armed  forces),  257 fn 
Star-shaped  braces,  23 
Starvation,  at  Valley  Forge,  3,  6,  9,  13;  at 
Andersonville,  59;  of  Burgoyne’s  Army, 
13;  of  Confederate  armies,  55;  in 
Donner  Party,  33;  on  Franklin 
Expedition,  33;  in  Ireland,  33;  at 
Morristown,  6;  at  Terre  aux  Boeufs,  20 
“Starve  the  Army  at  pleasure,”  3;  quote 
attributed  to:  J.  Burnett,  3,  9;  to  G. 
Washington,  9 

State  Department  commissaries:  cus- 
tomers, 84;  store  in  Iran,  296 
State  Department  employees,  shopping 
in  Vietnam  commissaries,  256-57 
State  governments,  8 
State  legislators,  68 

State  of  the  art,  in  commissaries,  138,  145, 
153,  155,  159-61,  200-01,  230,  284;  in 
food  displays,  201;  future  state  of  the 
art,  476 


State  of  the  commissaries,  286 
Statehood,  for  California,  34 
Statement  of  Assurance,  DeCA,  on  inter- 
nal controls,  519 

Staten  Island,  New  York:  Fort 

Wadsworth,  Staten  Island  Naval  Station 
[NS  Staten  Island],  NAVRESSO  HQ, 
and  NEXCOM  HQ,  300-01,  307,  347, 
372;  home  to  Navy  commissary  mission 
from  1981  to  1993,  445;  NEXCOM 
moves  from,  445 

States,  to  supply  subsistence  during  the 
revolution,  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  U.S. 
government,  14 

States’  rights,  26 

“Stateside”  commissaries,  182-83;  also  see 
Domestic  commissaries;  Commissaries, 
CONUS;  and  individual  installation  names 
Station  commanders,  130 
Stationery,  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized 
sales  list,  62;  at  San  Diego  Naval  Station 
commissary,  151 

Statistics  regarding  tobacco,  114 
Statue  of  Liberty,  404 
Status  Quo,  348 

Statutes,  concerning  commissaries,  86, 
192;  concerning  limiting  their  number, 
267;  revised  statutes,  86,  88 
Steaks,  53;  sold  in  commissaries,  137; 
hand-cut,  278 

Steam  power,  in  boats  and  on  rail,  26 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  404 
Steamboats,  used  in  transport,  55 
Stearns,  Sgt.  1st  Class  Cheryl,  U.S.  Army 
Reserves:  sky  diving  record  holder,  first 
female  Golden  Knight,  737  pilot,  in 
DeCA  promotional  poster,  467 
Steel  cans  with  tin  coating,  32 
Steel-faced  plow,  70,  85 
Steel  navy,  United  States,’  82 
Steinberg,  Col.  Mike,  DeCA  IG,  423 
Steinbring,  Capt.  Milton  E.,  and  wife,  204 
Stereotyping  of  commissaries,  by 
Philbin  Committee,  191 
Sterling,  Johnny,  store  director  at 
Kingsville,  283 

Sterling  housing  area,  Camp  Pendleton, 
388 

Stevens,  Harry,  and  the  frankfurter,  117 
Stew,  49,  58,  64 
Stewart,  Alexander  T.,  33 
Stewart,  Charles,  commissary  general  of 
issues,  13 


Stewart,  Col.  James  T.,  commander  of 
Tokyo  Quartermaster  Center,  227 
Stigma,  fear  of,  associated  to  ghost  stories, 
494 

Stillions,  Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  L.,  TSA  com- 
mander, 326,  336,  340 
Stillman,  Benjamin,  27 
Stipend,  $500  annual,  proposed  by  CBO  to 
replace  the  commissary  benefit,  483 
Stock  assortment,  137,  287;  cannot  delete 
product  category  without  Congress’ 
approval,  414;  growing,  181,  210;  also  see 
Stock  levels  and  Stock  lists 
Stock  clerks,  see  Clerks  and  clerical  work 
Stock  funds,  76,  80,  253,  290;  also  known 
as  “revolving”  or  “rotating”  funds,  290 
Stock  levels,  maintaining  after  9/11  terror- 
ist attacks,  466 

Stock  lists,  32,  70,  75,  130,  137,  181,  193, 
251,  257,  327;  of  civilian  grocery  chain, 
259;  evolution  of,  70;  expanded  or 
expanding,  88,  169,  180,  252,  267;  first 
official  national  (1868),  70-71;  general- 
ized list  (1867),  70;  grew  after  World  War 
II,  250;  growing  today,  486;  lack  of 
guidelines  for,  70;  larger  at  civilian  stores 
than  commissaries,  182;  limited,  484; 
limited  to  under  2,000  items,  265;  of 
PCC  stores  in  Panama,  110;  perishables 
officially  added,  161;  standardized  by 
Armed  Services  Commissary  Store 
Regulation,  207;  in  World  War  II,  159; 
also  see  Commissary  sales  lists;  Line 
items;  arid  Sales  lists 
Stock  market  crash  [1929],  130,  343 
Stock  room  clerk,  139 
Stock  rotation,  221,  259 
Stockade  prisoners,  used  as  baggers,  181 
Stockers  and  stock  record  clerks,  137, 
295 

Stocking  decisions,  made  by  commissary 
officers,  286 

Stocking  fruits  and  vegetables  “in  sea- 
son,” 137 

Stocking  operations,  94;  “privatization” 
of,  418;  shelf  stocking,  181;  by  vendors, 
302-03 

Stockings,  support  hose,  sold  in  Navy 
commissaries,  137 

Stockton  Naval  Communications 
Station  (NCS  Stockton),  Rough  and 
Ready  Island,  California,  commissary  at, 
368;  ramps  for  carts  and  wheelchairs. 
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2007:  STUTTGART,  Germany.  Produce  manager  Sean  Ferrell  (wearing  hat)  and  warehouse  work- 
er Dave  Wells  shovel  snow  in  the  parking  lot  of  the  Patch  Barracks  commissary.  This  is  a common  scene 
at  many  commissaries  during  the  winter,  from  Europe  to  the  northern  United  States,  Alaska,  Japan,  and 
Korea.  On  this  particular  day  (January  23),  it  was  mid-morning  when  weather  warnings  for  heavy  snow 
were  issued  for  eastern  and  southern  Germany,  with  expected  accumulations  of  eight  to  twelve  inches  of 
snow.  This  prompted  the  closure  of  many  commissaries  that  had  already  opened  for  the  day’s  business. 
Such  closures  are  not  taken  lightly;  they  can  seriously  disrupt  a commissary’s  operation,  especially  if  deliv- 
eries are  expected,  but  concern  for  the  safety  of  customers  and  employees  is  the  deciding  factor.  It  is 
important  to  get  all  employees  home  safely  before  conditions  make  the  roads  extremely  dangerous  if  not 

Completely  impassable.  DeC4  photo  courtesy  Stuttgart  commissary 


368;  Navy  closes  installation  and  its 
commissary,  368 
Stolen  goods,  63;  resold,  49-50 
Stomach,  “Army  travels  on  its”  quote,  81; 
effects  of  rations  upon,  51,  55;  grum- 
bling/hungry, 56 

Stone,  Senator  Richard  (D-Florida),  180 
Stoneman,  General  George,  Union  cavalry 
officer,  58 

Stoneman’s  Station,  58 
Stop  & Shop,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
Storage  areas,  93;  cold  storage  in  Manila, 
106-08;  backup,  288;  costs  of,  and 
charges  for,  425;  facilities,  303;  food 
items  for  all  military  branches,  261; 
improper,  104,  117;  labor  for,  cost  study 
of,  316,  336;  MSSA  responsibility,  254; 
proper,  107;  unique  storage  facilities  for 
each  store,  220;  at  Subic  Bay,  365;  also  see 
Military  Subsistence  Storage  Branch; 
Supplies  division;  Office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General;  and  Quarter- 
master Corps 

Storage  functions  at  commissaries, 

Marines  considering  contracting  them 
out,  318,  336 

Storage  space,  increase  needed,  288 
Store  activities  and  operations,  cus- 
tomers’ opinions  on,  471 
Store  administrator,  78 
Store  annexes:  45;  480-81;  also  see  Branch 
commissaries;  Commissary  branches; 
Drive-ins;  Drive-in  annexes;  Drive- 
throughs;  Mini-Corns;  and  Wee-Servs 
Store  cleanliness,  502 
Store  clerks,  180,  275 
Store  closures,  433/»;  due  to  BRAC,  478- 
79;  noteworthy,  435;  worldwide,  435;  also 
see  Base  Realignment  and  Closure; 
Commissary  closures;  and  specific  stores, 
by  installation  name 

Store  congestion/crowds,  201;  relieved 
by  annexes,  branches,  neighborhood 
stores,  drive-ins,  drive-throughs,  and 
drive— ups,  481 

Store  construction  contracts,  439 
Store  credit  accounts,  253 
Store  decor,  see  Decor  package  and  Store 
design 

Store  design,  77,  85,  101,  439;  “attractive,” 
128,  305,  433;  blend  with  themes  on 
base,  305;  energy-saving,  305;  funda- 
mental design  changes  may  be  necessary, 


488;  “futuristic,”  230,  284,  305;  “mod- 
ernistic,” 305;  saves  millions  in  construc- 
tion costs,  450;  also  see  specific  store  names, 
especially  Fort  Jackson  commissary  and 
Norton  AFB  commissary 
Store  directories,  234 
Store  directors  [term  used  2000  and  after], 
412,  436-37,  464-66,  479;  attend  com- 
missary advisory  council  meetings,  493; 
changed  title  from  Commissary  Officer 
and  Commissary  Store  Officer,  465 
Store  equipment,  of  American  manufac- 
ture, 176;  of  foreign  manufacture,  176 
Store  evaluations,  for  best  commissary, 
302 

Store  greeter,  132 

Store  hours,  see  Hours  of  operation 

Store  inventory,  304 

Store  layout,  77,  145,  152,  287,  302;  cus- 
tomers help  determine,  463;  expanding 
223;  also  see  Floor  plans 

Store  level:  data  processing,  302;  opera- 


tions reviewed,  463 

Store  location,  421;  no  limitations  placed, 
83 

Store  managers  and  management,  com- 
missary/store-level, 287,  331,  376,  438, 
469;  active  duty,  241;  civilians,  241;  greet- 
ed by  Congressman  Nichols,  376;  Navy, 
286 

“Store  of  the  Future,”  478,  517,  519,  526; 
concept  is  fluid,  489;  dimensions,  489; 
eight  self-checkouts,  489;  future  overseas 
locations  currently  unknown,  526; 
groundbreaking,  488-89;  largest  com- 
missary, 489;  at  Naval  Base  San  Diego, 
California,  481,  488-89,  502-03,  519,  523 

Store  openings,  433 fn 

Store  operations,  212-13,  257,  271;  also  see 
specific  stores  by  name  of  installation 

Store  orders,  improved  industry  response 
to,  484 

Store  “personality,”  unique  features  of 
each,  183,  229;  also  see  specific  store  names, 


including  Augsburg 
Store  personnel,  trained,  257 
Store  pricing,  324 
Store  rental,  193 
Store  sales,  421 
Store  sets,  standard,  302 
Store  size,  286,  421;  “immense,”  476 
Store  staffs,  92-93,  201,  274,  289;  all-civil- 
ian, 241;  at  branch  stores,  480-81;  small 
and  overworked,  180;  in  uniform,  212; 
also  see  Staffs;  also  see  specific  stores  by 
name  of  installation 
Store  tours,  492-93,  502,  673 
“Store  within  a Store,”  481,  484,  489 
Store  workers,  88-89,  100,  376;  active  duty, 
241;  female,  131;  greeted  by 
Congressman  Nichols,  376;  witness  an 
apparition,  494;  also  see  Employees 
Storehouses,  17,  46,  56,  63,  65,  69;  also  see 
Warehouses 

Stores  [commissary  sales  stores]:  belong 
in  the  past,  488;  bigger,  250;  in  close 
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proximity,  414;  departmental  awards, 
437;  larger,  252;  money  invested  in,  473; 
number  of,  399;  older,  252;  reason  for 
DeCA’s  existence  is  the  stores;  smaller, 
252;  use  of  rolling  conveyors  in,  279;  also 
see  Commissaries 
Stores  [food  items],  60 
Stores  [retail],  getting  larger,  251-52 
Stores  control  machines,  138-39,  201, 
469 

“Stores  ships,”  accompanying  Great 
White  Fleet,  110,  113 
Stores  targeted  for  closure,  192 
“Storming,  forming,  norming,  and  per- 
forming,” 462 

Straight  surcharge,  charged  by  Army  and 
Air  Force,  210 

Strategic  Action  Group  (SAG),  412,  447 
[also,  Savings  Analysis  Group,  Savings 
Assessment  Group,  and  Strategic 
Analysis  Group] 

Strategic  Air  Command:  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Selective  Placement 
Award,  474 

Strategic  Plan,  DeCA,  473,  483,  497 
Strategic  Planning:  DeCA  Office  of 
Strategic  Planning  and  Analysis,  355, 
430;  process,  463;  meetings,  518 
Strategic  Training  Ranges,  accompanying 
USAF  Air  Stations,  435;  commissaries  at 
station  offices,  379,  435;  customers  travel 
long  distances  to  reach,  438 
Strategy,  military:  and  food  and  politics, 
205 

Strauss  Commission,  194,  210,  245,  260; 
calls  for  centralized  management,  245; 
claims  of  waste  and  inefficiency,  245; 
final  report  never  submitted,  194;  rec- 
ommended a separate,  civilian-managed 
agency  be  created  within  DoD  to  handle 
the  military  services,  245;  also  see 
Differential  Pays  for  the  Armed  Services  of  the 
United  States 

Strauss,  Lewis  L.,  194,  210 
“Straw  man”  organizations,  353 
Strawberries,  75 

Streamlining  the  DeCA  organizational 
structure,  472,  497 

Strengthening  the  benefit,  522;  also  see 
Commissary  benefit 
“Stretch  the  paycheck,”  191 
Strickland,  Carolyn,  at  Norton  AFB  “dairy 
stop,”  230 


Stromberg,  CMSgt.  Robert,  USAF,  378 
Studer,  Marine  Staff  Sergeant  Shane,  and 
family  [Jenny  and  Jake],  shopping  at  Fort 
Lee  Commissary,  xi 

Studies  on  commissaries:  A-76  studies 
custodial,  shelf  stocking,  and  warehouse 
operations,  338;  alternatives  for  Air 
Force,  295;  DoD,  269;  “amateurish 
analysis,”  319;  Army  Task  Force  [1982], 
302;  compliance,  210-11;  on  contracting 
out  custodial,  stocking,  and  warehouse 
operations,  338;  DoD  study  on  consoli- 
dation, 335;  GAO  study  supports  merg- 
ing commissaries  and  exchanges,  451; 
Grace  Commission,  319;  Jones  Commis- 
sion, 349;  less  hostile  than  previous,  294; 
looked  at  money-saving  options,  455; 
looked  at  preserving  the  benefit,  294;  by 
Pentagon,  451;  “predetermined  conclu- 
sions,” 319;  Tri-Service  Study 
Group/DoD  Commissary  Consolida- 
tion Study,  333;  also  see  Bowers 
Committee/Study;  Control  Analysis 
Corporation;  General/Government 
Accounting  Office;  Hook  Commission; 
Hoover  Commission;  Jones  Commis- 
sion/Study; Philbin  Congressional 
Subcommittee;  Strauss  Commission 
Studies  on  Privatization:  by  Defense 
Science  Board,  451;  by  Grace 
Commission,  207,  311-12,  318-19,  321, 
323,  340,  344;  also  see  Privatization  and 
Studies  on  commissaries 
Study  on  rations,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  86 
Stuit,  John,  DeCA  project  manager  for  San 
Diego  “Store  of  the  Future,”  488 
Stultz,  Bobby,  longtime  commissary  officer 
at  Eglin  AFB,  281 
Sturgate,  see  RAF  Sturgate 
Stuttgart,  Germany:  Robinson  Barracks 
commissary,  474;  Patch  Barracks  com- 
missary, 747 

Subcommittees,  congressional,  189; 
House  Armed  Services  Committee’s 
Subcommittee  on  Readiness,  319,  342- 
43,  351,  375,  378,  380,  436,  446;  House 
Armed  Services  Committee’s  Subcom- 
mittee on  Recruitment  and  Retention  of 
Military  Personnel,  248,  272;  House 
Armed  Services  Committee’s  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development, 
436;  also  see  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Subcommittees,  and  Senate  sub- 


committees 

Subic  Bay  Naval  Base,  Philippines  (NB 
Subic  Bay),  commissary,  237;  commis- 
sary doses,  385,  439,  444;  commissary 
and  exchange  at,  364-65;  damage  and 
deaths  due  to  simultaneous  volcanic 
eruption  and  arrival  of  typhoon,  364-65; 
gym  roof  collapses,  365;  point  of 
embarkation  for  U.S.  personnel,  370; 
stays  open  after  Clark  and  San  Miguel 
close,  370;  volunteers  shovel  ash  from 
roofs,  365;  warehouse  walls  collapsed 
during  earthquakes,  365;  wells,  365 
Submarines,  Confederate,  64;  German,  124 
Subsidized,  federally  owned  commissaries: 
414 

Subsidy  for  commissaries:  possible  elim- 
ination of,  298,  320;  study  of,  328 
Subsistence,  8-10,  13,  20,  29,  50,  142,  259; 
allowance  for  women  accompanying 
troops,  73,  88;  contracts,  20-21,  29;  cres- 
cent moon  symbol  denoting,  82;  depict- 
ed in  AFCOMS  seal,  314;  crescent  sym- 
bol, 380;  DPSC  provided,  294;  for 
humans  and  animals  during  World  War 
II,  156;  inadequate,  73-74;  “in  kind,” 
208;  inventories,  260;  looted  in  Panama, 
361;  necessary  to  support  officers,  34, 
80,  83;  nonperishable,  in  Travel  Ration, 
76;  personnel,  71;  pre-positioned,  303; 
provided  by  states  at  expense  of  U.S. 
government,  14;  purchase  of,  10,  56; 
sales,  34,  69,  88,  120;  for  spouses,  88-89; 
in  Vietnam,  no  lack  of,  257 
Subsistence  (perishable)  depot  on 
Okinawa,  Army’s,  304 
Subsistence  and  technology,  32-33 
Subsistence  Center,  U.S.  Army,  262-64, 
266,  269,  416;  disestablished  and  redes- 
ignated U.S.  Army  Food  Service  Center, 
255;  produces  Army  Regulation  31-200, 
255,  264;  assigned  to  Quartermaster 
General,  262-63 

Subsistence  commissary  sales,  68 
Subsistence  contracts,  30 
Subsistence  Department,  20-21,  29-31, 
35,  50-51,  60-61,  64,  70,  74,  82-84,  88- 
89,  416;  “at  cost”  sales  to  officers  and 
enlisted,  69,  71,  73-74,  84,  88-89;  con- 
tract or  invoice  price  sales  to  military 
companies,  88-89;  Commissary  General 
of  Subsistence,  82;  commissary  sales 
stores,  112,  122;  commissary  warehous- 


es, 500;  Congressional  Joint  Resolution 
regarding,  83;  department  contracts,  61; 
officers  of,  86;  no  profit,  116;  placed 
with  pay  and  quartermaster  functions 
under  control  of  Chief  of  Quartermas- 
ter Corps,  112;  regulations  of,  89;  reor- 
ganized by  Congress,  65 
Subsistence  distribution  center  (SDC)  at 
Homestead  AFB,  400-01 
Subsistence  division,  Quartermaster 
General  and  Corps,  114-15,  126,  262; 
shipped  cigars  and  cigarettes,  127; 
worked  with  Food  Administration,  114 
Subsistence  goods/items,  first  “at  cost” 
sales  to  soldiers,  69;  in  Formosa  (Taiwan), 
239;  sold  as  war  surplus,  116,  127 
Subsistence  money/wages:  deemed 

insufficient,  14;  allowed  in  lieu  of  rations 
for  officers,  15 

Subsistence  operations,  182;  Air  Force’s, 
416 

Subsistence  procurement  activity,  331 
Subsistence  property,  85 
Subsistence  rations,  issuance  of,  79; 
ordering  of,  79 

Subsistence  Regional  Headquarters,  294 
Subsistence  requirements,  “designated 
essential,”  247 

Subsistence  Research  and  Development 
Laboratory,  U.S.  Army,  146,  160-61, 
204;  renamed  Quartermaster  Food  and 
Container  Institute  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  204 

Subsistence  Research  Laboratory,  U.S. 
Army,  renamed  Subsistence  Research 
and  Development  Laboratory,  146,  156, 
160-61 

Subsistence  School  [Quartermaster 
Corps’],  Chicago,  134,  146,  149;  moved 
to  Philadelphia,  1 54;  Research  Lab,  1 54 
Subsistence  stores  (sales),  149;  articles  for 
sale,  148-49;  Navy’  [later,  Ships’  stores 
ashore,  ata/Navy  Commissaries],  110,  120 
Subsistence  supplies,  123 
Subsistence  supply,  35;  ordered  in  excess, 
71;  supplied  by  commissaries,  209 
Subsistence  support,  304-05,  366;  of  gar- 
risoned soldiers,  416 
Substandard  food,  74 
Substandard  military  family  housing, 
facilities,  and  services,  216 
Success  of  commissary,  depended  upon 
NCOs,  185 
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Sudan,  U.S.  bombs  terrorist  training  sites 
in,  456 

Sugar,  4,  14,  23;  brown,  70;  crushed,  cut 
loaf,  and  granulated,  on  first  official 
commissary  stock  list,  71;  in  Iron  Ration, 
62;  in  Parachute  Emergency  Ration,  505; 
in  ration,  31-32,  49,  61,  63,  104,  113, 
151;  rationed  during  World  War  II,  143, 
158-59,  184;  ration  stamp.  World  War  II, 
94;  substitutes,  76,  91;  traded  by  Yankee 
soldiers  to  Confederates  in  exchange  for 
tobacco,  504;  white  sugar,  for  officers 
and  substituted  for  brown  sugar,  70 
Suicide  bombers,  at  Beirut,  Lebanon,  339 
Sukiran  [Zukeran],  Okinawa,  commissary, 
237,  410,  410/« 

Sullivan, , Master  Chief,  Subic  Bay 

Commissary 

Sullivan,  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  C.,  commis- 
sary general  of  subsistence,  91 
Sullivan,  Col.  Max  W,  post  commander  at 
Fort  Myer,  145 

Summary  of  Operations,  Subsistence 
Division,  Quartermaster  Corps,  127 
Summer  campaign  against  the  Sioux  and 
Cheyenne  [in  1876],  80 
Summers,  on  the  Great  Plains,  70 
Sun,  depicted  on  DeCA  seal,  398-99;  vol- 
canic ash  cloud  obscures,  365 
Sunmur,  France,  commissary,  232 
“Super  carts,”  132;  calculate  value  of 
goods  in  cart,  132;  more  comfortable  for 
children,  132;  with  nylon  wheels,  132; 
capable  of  weighing  produce,  1 32 
“Super  commissaries,”  93 
Super  Market  Institute,  New  York  City, 
132,  155 

“Super  markets,”  see  references  under 
Supermarket  and  Supermarkets 

“Supercenters,”  484 
Superintendent  of  Finance,  9 
Supermarket  history,  259,  272 
“Supermarket  style”  commissaries,  rather 
than  “Warehouse  style,”  321 
Supermarket  technology,  259 
Supermarket-sized  commissaries,  220 
Supermarkets,  71,  134,  140,  148,  199,  329; 
chains,  134;  civilian,  179,  183,  242,  654; 
concept  pioneered  by  Clarence 
Saunders,  112;  first,  131,  152;  percentage 
of  grocery  sales,  259;  first  use  of  term, 
153;  “floating,”  238;  near  commissary 
locations,  196;  neighborhood,  182;  new 


concepts  and  methodologies  for,  488-89; 
sales  capacity  compared  with  commis- 
saries, 466;  “throughput”  capacity  com- 
pared with  commissaries,  499;  called 
themselves,  130;  “typical,”  466 
“Superstores,  ” 39,  272,  421,  476,  478;  also 
see  Super  commissaries  and  Supermarkets 
“Supertyphoons:”  Paka,  456;  Yunya,  239, 
364-65,  370,  385,  442,  444 
Supervisors,  at  DeCA  headquarters,  446; 

of  foreign  national  workers,  275 
Suppliers,  ALA  members,  486 
Suppliers  of  retail  goods,  291 
Supplies,  base  depots  filled  with,  122;  for 
commissaries,  193;  for  troops,  60;  pur- 
chase of  new,  76;  paid  for  by  surcharge, 
210,  447 

Supplies  and  accounts,  Navy  Bureau  of, 
145,  159-61;  Ships’  Store  Division,  161 
Supply,  automated  system  for,  373 
Supply,  of  commissaries,  253 
Supply  “pipelines,”  see  Pipeline 
Supply  bulletins,  294;  items  on,  409 
Supply  chain  efficiency,  502;  manage- 
ment, 484 

Supply  Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  416 
Supply  depots,  during  Civil  War,  55-59, 
61,  65 

Supply  division,  Quartermaster  Corps,  1 25 
Supply  lines,  Mexican  War,  18,  24;  over- 
seas, 163;  Iraqi,  368;  also  see  Pipeline 
Supply  management,  integrated,  260,  264 
Supply  managers,  35,  264 
Supply  officers,  2,  161,  286;  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  145,  159 
Supply  Point  39,  Uijongbu,  South  Korea, 
422 

Supply  Point  41,  Seoul,  South  Korea:  site 
of  first  commissary  sales  facility  in 
Korea,  228,  422 

Supply  Point  46,  Taejon,  South  Korea,  422 
Supply  Point  47,  Taegu,  South  Korea,  422; 
ration  issue  point  and  bulk  sales  facility, 
228;  sales  store  opened  [1959],  228 
Supply  Point  48,  Pusan,  South  Korea,  422 
Supply  Services  Division,  Coast  Guard, 
287 

Supply  Support  and  Services  Office,  U.S. 

Air  Force,  at  Pentagon,  286 
Supply  support,  by  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  265 

Supplying  food,  to  Continental  Army  in 
Revolution,  2,  6-8 


Support  agreements,  base  and  commis- 
sary, 330 

Support  and  operation  of  each  commis- 
sary, individual  commander’s  responsi- 
bility, 286 

Support  Manual,  TSA,  31 1 

Support  Services,  chief  of,  U.S.  Army,  266 

Support  Services  Division,  Marine  Corps 
Headquarters,  287 

Support  staff  [“non- 1 144s”],  DeCA,  430- 
31 

Support,  readiness,  and  response,  by 

AFCOMS,  367 

Supporting  deployed  personnel,  466 

Supporting  military  families,  DeCA’s 
new  primary  wartime  mission,  466 

Supporting  new  installation  popula- 
tions, 493 

Supreme  Court,  \].S.,Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  107 

Surcharge,  70-71,  73,  88-89,  193,  249,  259- 
60,  270,  421,  425-26;  Acquisition  and 
upkeep  of  physical  infrastructure  of 
commissaries  and  central  product  pro- 
cessing facilities  (CDCs),  to  be  funded 
by,  506;  adversely  affected  by  cigarette 
sales  being  transferred  to  exchanges, 
505;  aimed  at  making  commissaries  self- 
supporting,  425;  Air  Force,  290,  328, 
425;  Air  Force  surcharge  fund,  253; 
amount  and  manner  of  collection  varied, 
210,  249,  290;  buildings  financed  by, 
new,  290;  centralized  funding,  257;  col- 
lected aboard  USS  Northampton,  238;  for 
commissary  construction,  290,  386,  499; 
for  commissary  improvements,  266; 
Congress  provided  for  increases,  328; 
Congress  defined  uses,  revised  Title  10, 
506;  CONUS,  328;  “cost  price  plus  sur- 
charge” applies  to  Air  Force  and  Army, 
335;  Army,  290,  328,  425;  costs  covered, 
1 36;  covered  spoilage  and  transportation 
costs  in  1879-1884,  435;  covering  costs 
of  stores  at  isolated  posts,  199;  each 
service  collected  differently,  248;  enlisted 
personnel  disliked,  425;  excess  funds  to 
be  used  for  improvements,  249,  266;  first 
(“experimental”  of  1879),  70-71,  73,  88, 
and  repeal  thereof,  89;  five  percent,  315, 
425;  “flat,”  308-09,  331,  425;  four  per- 
cent, 425;  funds,  called  “appropriated” 
by  Comptroller  general,  333;  funds 
depleted,  462;  for  groceries,  290;  includ- 
ed purchase  price,  transport  costs,  oper- 


ating equipment,  supplies,  utilities,  210; 
increases,  actual,  249,  290,  331,  338,  340; 
increases,  possible,  336;  on  Internet 
sales,  484;  Japanese  government  funds 
commissaries  in  lieu  of,  41 1;  list  of  items 
that  could  be  funded  by,  506;  at  “loca- 
tion stores,”  372;  for  maintenance,  249; 
Marines,  328;  Marines  and  Navy,  for 
meats,  290;  modern,  425;  no  adjustments 
without  Congress’  approval,  414;  Navy, 
by  item  category,  328;  Navy’s  stand  on 
federal  law,  335;  new  stores  built  by,  386; 
in  1923-27,  425;  not  uniform,  290;  to 
offset  operating  losses,  290;  offset 
shrinkage,  spoilage,  transport  costs,  etc., 
290;  overseas  rates,  290,  425;  paid  civil- 
ian salaries,  149;  per-item  charge,  308-09; 
percentage  rates,  193,  266,  290;  percent- 
age shifts,  315;  for  produce,  290;  pro- 
posed elimination  of,  242-53;  to  pur- 
chase “installed”  equipment,  230;  reallo- 
cation proposed  by  DoD  comptroller, 
511;  reallocation  successfully  opposed, 
511;  reduced,  266;  repealed,  71, 89;  “spe- 
cial assessments  on  surcharge  earnings” 
by  Navy,  290;  standardized  for  all  servic- 
es, 308;  started  in  January  1952,  209-10; 
for  supplies,  249;  for  surface  transporta- 
tion, 290;  tax,  compared  to,  425;  ten  per- 
cent, 425;  three  percent,  425;  three-and- 
a-half  percent,  425;  tobacco,  no  sur- 
charge on,  425;  two  percent,  425;  uses 
of,  specified  by  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  425,  447;  uses,  specified  in 
revised  Title  10,  506;  for  utilities,  290; 
“variable,”  with  varying  rates,  210,  287, 
290,  309,  328,  331,425 
Surcharge  collections,  479 
Surcharge  dollars,  see  Surcharge 
Surcharge  fund:  depleted,  462;  “revitaliza- 
tion” of,  462,  508;  stabilized,  470 
Surface  transportation,  cost  paid  by  sur- 
charge, 290 

Surface  vessels,  shipping  commissary 
goods,  297 

Surgeon  general,  U.S.,  warning  on  ciga- 
rette packages  concerning  smoking,  244, 
252,  267,  291,325,  505 
Surgeons,  civilian,  on  contract  with  Army, 
73,  85 

Surplus  beef,  veal  and  pork,  to  be  given 
awav  in  European  commissaries,  341 

Surplus  resale  stores,  116 
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■urrender,  by  enemy  combatants,  226;  of 
Japan,  203 

Surtax,  198 

Surveillance,  for  commissary  security,  471; 
also  see  Closed-circuit  television 

Surveys:  AFCOMS  active-duty  patron 
survey,  335;  American  University  mar- 
ket basket  study,  315;  Army  Soldier  sur- 
vey, 315;  Council-House  research  sur- 
vey for  ALA,  315,  338;  Hay  Associates, 
315;  find  that  commissaries  second  to 
medical  benefits,  320,  338;  naming 
most  important  military  benefits,  315; 
Penn  and  Schoen,  316;  price  compari- 
son, 315-16,  337,  340;  reducing  surveys 
to  cut  costs,  341;  show  support  for 
commissaries,  375;  research,  323-24; 
Soldier  magazine,  329;  standard  market 
basket,  196;  Wirthlin  Group  patron  sur- 
vey, 375;  Wirthlin  Market  Basket 
Survey,  453 

Surveys,  customer,  515;  reveal  commis- 
saries are  essential  to  morale,  523,  526 

Surveys,  funding  for:  could  be  funded  by 
surcharge,  506 

Surviving  dependent  parents  of  service 
members  who  died  while  on  active  duty: 
are  eligible  commissary  patrons,  500 

Survivor  television  show,  467,  492 

Sushi,  514 

Suspenders,  on  suders’  1862  authorized 
sales  list,  62 

Sutler’s  cart,  61 

Sutlers,  4-6,  8,  10-14,  16-17,  19,  21-23,  27, 
30,  32,  48-51,  53-54,  60-2;  69-70,  73,  82, 
84-85,  87,  136,  150,  152-53,  316;  abol- 
ished, 68,  83;  abuses  by,  8;  adulterating 
liquor,  6;  allowed  to  keep  doing  business, 
69-70;  authorized  sales  lists  of  1 862  and 
1863,  62;  authorized  at  two  posts,  91; 
brave,  49;  clerk,  54;  credit  issued  by,  22, 
30,  32;  credit  overextended,  316;  critics, 
54;  defended,  53;  definition  and  origin  of 
the  word,  4,  5,  49;  dishonest,  4,  5,  49,  53, 
67;  generous,  49;  giving  free  goods  dur- 
ing batde,  49;  hated,  68;  honest,  6;  items 
carried,  4,  48;  ledgers,  23;  licensed,  5; 
limits  of  credit,  22;  sales  goods  author- 
ized by  Congress,  48,  62;  location,  69; 
meaning  and  origin  of  the  word  sutler,  4, 
5,  49;  mobile,  62;  “overcharging”  allega- 
tions, 49,  53-54,  67,  84,  316;  papers,  23; 
patriotism  of,  49;  practices,  6;  “pretend- 


ed sutlers,”  10;  prices  charged,  6;  prohib- 
ited from  selling  liquor  during  Civil  War, 
50;  punishments  for,  6;  putting  sutlers 
out  of  business,  69;  reputations,  49,  54, 
84;  restricted  to  remote  posts,  69;  sales 
list  from  Congress,  62;  sales  stores,  196; 
sold  tobacco,  504;  subletting  their  con- 
tracts, 23;  transporting  sales  goods,  53; 
twentieth-century,  195;  unlicensed,  16; 
usual  markup,  49;  Washington’s  rules  for, 
6;  weights  and  measures,  23 
“Sutlers”  Row,”  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
64;  Etowah,  Tennessee,  64 
Swamps,  near  camps,  55 
Swanson  foods,  introduce  frozen  TV  din- 
ners, 208 

Swartout,  Brig.  Gen.  Robert,  quartermas- 
ter general,  28-29 

Swarts,  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  F.,  AAFES  direc- 
tor, 371;  candidate  for  DeCA  Director 
position,  351-52;  AFCOMS  commander, 
350-53,  362,  371,  379-80,  385;  “back  to 
basics”  and  “customer  first”  philosophy, 
371,  380;  death  of,  509;  declares 
AFCOMS’  “Year  of  the  Customer,”  379; 
does  not  retire  from  AFCOMS,  371; 
gives  full  endorsement  and  cooperation 
to  Gen.  Dreska,  352;  initially  opposed 
Jones  Commission  findings,  352;  leader- 
ship during  transition  to  DeCA,  362; 
meets  with  Gen.  Dreska,  381;  meets 
with  Gen.  Beale  of  DeCA  and  Rear 
Adm.  Kavanaugh  of  NEXCOM,  445; 
region  commanders’  and  directors’  con- 
ference, 380;  releases  needed  personnel 
to  DeCA,  382;  “straight  shooter,”  352; 
suggests  Air  Force  be  given  lead  in  the 
new  agency,  352;  testifies  to  HASC,  380; 
thought  transition  would  take  “two  to 
three  years,”  363;  wants  less  overlap 
between  AFCOMS  and  AFFES  stock 
assortments,  371,  380 

Swayzee,  Eric,  293;  retired  as  last  career 
military  commissary  specialist,  454;  sen- 
ior master  sergeant,  NCOIC  of  the 
Homestead  SDC,  401 
Swedes,  hospital  workers  in  Somalia,  417 
Sweet  oil,  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized  sales 
list,  62 

Swenningsen,  Lin,  military  spouse,  moth- 
er, and  panel  member:  quoted,  214,  217 
Swimming  pools,  on  military  installations, 
183 


Sword,  Order  of  the,  378 
Symbols  and  symbolism:  crescent  moon, 
380;  on  AFCOMS  seal,  314;  DeCA  Cart 
on  “unofficial”  DeCA  seal,  44,  418;  of 
Navy  Resale  and  Services  Support 
Office,  314;  of  Navy  Resale  System 
Office,  314;  of  Seabees,  295;  of  U.S. 
Army  Troop  Support  Agency,  314;  of 
U.S.  Army’s  Berlin  Command,  317 
Symington,  W.  Stuart,  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  192,  208;  displeased,  208 
Syngrou  Avenue,  location  of  commissary 
in  Athens,  Greece,  185 
Syrup,  on  first  official  commissary  stock 
list,  71;  in  ration,  113;  on  suders’  1862 
authorized  sales  list,  62 
System  crash,  305 

System  integration  lab,  CARTS,  485;  rib- 
bon-cutting, 485 

Systems  engineering,  at  DeCA  headquar- 
ters, 514 

Systems  support,  301-02;  problems  with, 
in  Europe,  337 

Szwedo,  Florynce,  292-93;  marriage  to 
Mike  Domitrovich,  292;  of  Polish 
descent,  292 

T 

Tabasco,  first  produced  and  patented,  85; 
used  French  perfume  botdes,  85;  oldest 
food  trademark  in  U.S.,  85 
Tachikawa  AB,  Japan,  commissary,  217, 
234 

Tacoma,  Washington,  Quartermaster  Field 
Office  in,  212 

Tactical  Field  Exchanges  (TFEs): 
AAFES,  in  Middle  East,  466;  AFCOMS 
and  AAFES  joint,  339;  on  Barbados,  338- 
39,  416-17;  in  Cap-Haitien,  Haiti,  409, 
447;  in  Civil  War  (predecessors  of  mod- 
ern), 62;  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm,  368;  on  Grenada,  339;  managers 
of,  trained  by  AFCOMS,  368;  mobile, 
113,  408,  417,  446;  in  Mombasa,  Kenya, 
408,  416,  444;  in  Panama,  416;  in  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti,  409,  447;  in  Somalia,  393, 
408-09,  416-17,  444-46;  stationary,  446; 
World  War  I (predecessors  of  modern), 
124-25,  127;  also  see  Field  exchanges  and 
University  TFE,  Somalia 
Tactical,  “spigot”  quartermasters,  122 
Tactics,  American  Revolution,  7 
Taegu  AB,  South  Korea,  422 


Taegu,  South  Korea,  commissaries  and 
posts  at,  228,  281;  “Best  Small  Store 
Overseas,”  281;  Camp  Henry,  228,  422; 
Camp  Walker,  422;  grand  opening,  281; 
Supply  Point  47,  422 

Taejon,  South  Korea,  Supply  Point  46,  422 
Taft,  Eleanor,  513 

Tagging  groceries  with  a number  for  par- 
cel pickup,  481 

Taichung,  Taiwan,  branch  commissary  of 
Taipei,  239 

Tainan,  Taiwan,  branch  commissary  of 
Taipei,  239  Tainted  water,  52 
Taipei,  Taiwan  (Formosa),  Naval  Air 
Station,  commissary,  239;  grand  open- 
ing, called  “commissioning  ceremonies,” 
388 

Taiwan  (Formosa),  U.S.  installations  in, 
239,  410 

Takamatsu,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop, 
177 

Talbott,  Harold  E.,  secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  245,  248,  261;  linked  commis- 
saries to  military  morale,  245;  opposed 
Hoover  Commission’s  findings,  245, 
248;  wanted  commissary  services  “to  be 
extended,  and  their  prices  reduced,”  245 
Talcum  powder,  sold  in  Navy  commis- 
saries, 137 

Taliban,  pro-Bin  Laden  regime  in 
Afghanistan,  508 

Tampa,  Florida:  in  Spanish-American  War, 
104;  mentioned,  401,  508 
Tan  Son  Nhut  airport  and  housing  area, 
257 

Tan  Son  Nhut  field  (branch)  commissary 
and  housing  area,  South  Vietnam:  near 
airport  of  same  name,  256-57 
Tancredi,  Valerie,  USAF  staff  sergeant, 
shopping  at  Lajes  Field,  171 
Tanks,  first  used  in  warfare,  123;  Soviet,  348 
Tanzania,  U.S.  embassy  in,  bombed  by  ter- 
rorists, 456 

Tapioca,  on  first  official  commissary  stock 
list,  71 

Tarawa  Terrace  commissary,  Camp 
Lejeune,  North  Carolina:  421 
Target  (retail  stores),  265 
“Targeted”  for  closure,  twenty-four  com- 
missaries, 192;  for  sales,  young  enlistees, 
418-20 

Targets,  of  modern  warfare,  369;  in  Desert 
Storm,  384 
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Tarmac  (for  aircraft),  used  for  commissary 
parking  lot,  271 

Tartars,  21 

Task  forces,  Grace  Commission’s,  319 
Tassafaronga,  batde  of,  238/w 
“Taste  of  Home,”  important  to  morale, 
523 

Tate,  Robert  D.  “Bob,”  346,  392;  with 
AFCOMS  and  DeCA,  507;  conceived 
DOORS,  426;  DeCA  Director  of 
Operations,  412,  426,  450;  director  of 
DeCA  European  Region,  428,  433,  450, 
507;  director  of  the  Operations  Support 
Center,  448;  fifty-one  year  grocery 
career,  507;  quoted,  433;  retires,  507 
Taverns,  people  smoking  in,  505 
Tax  and  taxes,  9,  70,  1 16,  190,  198 
Tax  dollars:  not  used  for  building  or 
repairing  commissaries,  425;  saved  if 
commissaries  closed,  295;  also  see 
Taxpayer  dollars 

“Tax-free”  commissary  purchases,  207; 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
probe  of,  207 

Tax  revenues,  commissary  construction 
costs  covered  by,  249,  270 
Taxpayer  costs,  136,  202,  316,  320;  reduc- 
ing, 515 

Taxpayer  dollars,  191,  348-49,  421;  also  see 
Tax  dollars 

Taxpayer  savings,  375;  could  not  be  pro- 
jected, 419;  reinvested  by  DeCA,  375 
Taxpayers,  American,  246,  263;  cost  of 
commissaries  to,  136,  202,  316,  320; 
include  military  personnel,  248,  321;  sav- 
ings for,  418,  423 

Taylor,  Chester:  senior  ship’s  Serviceman, 
deputy  store  manager,  NAS  Patuxent 
River,  Maryland,  654 

Taylor,  Gene,  congressional  representative 
from  Mississippi,  at  NCBC  Gulfport 
commissary  reopening  ribbon  cutting, 
521 

Taylor,  Joe:  Air  Force  senior  master  ser- 
geant, DeCA  customer  at  McGuire  AFB, 
xiii 

Taylor,  Joseph  P.:  Commissary  General  of 
Subsistence,  56,  61,  64 
Taylor,  Walt:  store  director  at  NCBC 
Gulfport  when  it  was  it  by  Hurricane 
Katrina,  518 
T-bone  steaks,  428 
Tea,  14,  52,  62,  76,  91,  238 


Teaching  the  rudiments  of  the  business, 
293 

Teams,  on  DeCA  Transition  Team,  353 
Technical  advice,  402 
Technical  services,  from  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  265;  World  War  II,  156 
Technical  training,  402 
Technological  advancements/changes, 
483-85,  488 

Technology,  3-4,  8-9,  70,  73,  84-85,  91, 
118-19,  130,  149,  152-56,  262-64,  271, 
306-07,  334,  336-37,  342,  456,  483-85, 
488;  ancient  (Roman),  478;  in  civilian 
markets,  488;  and  the  Cold  War,  264;  in 
commissaries,  471,  483;  computers  in 
homes,  454;  DeCA  aiming  to  be  an 
industry  leader  in  maximizing  the  use  of, 
502;  and  demographics,  30;  emerging, 
488-89,  526;  in  the  food  business,  16,  27, 
29-30,  32-35,  64,  87,  119,  122-23,  149, 
152-56,  205,  208;  increasing  reliance 
upon,  348;  internet,  429,  454,  456;  mili- 
tary history  and,  123;  new,  introduced  by 
DeCA,  424,  483;  Radio  Frequency 
Identification,  485,  488;  in  retailing,  128, 
203,  205-06,  328;  security  measures,  484; 
subsistence  and,  32-33;  Three  Mile 
Island  nuclear  reactor  near-disaster,  334; 
transformed  the  commissary  shopping 
experience,  483;  for  verifying  checks  and 
credit  cards  instandy,  325;  Web  pages 
and  World  Wide  Web,  456;  also  see  Food 
Technology;  Military  Technology;  Retail 
Technology;  and  Supermarket  Technol- 
ogy; also  see  specific  technologies,  throughout: 
e.g..  Canning;  Electricity;  Packaging; 
Refrigeration;  and  Scanning 
Technology,  potential  of,  familiarity  with  is 
now  necessary  in  the  commissary  busi- 
ness, 526 

Teddy  bear,  given  as  prize,  170 
Teheran,  see  Tehran,  Iran 
Tehran,  Iran:  airport,  297;  American  evac- 
uation of,  296-97 

Tehran,  Iran,  commissary  in,  296-97,  322, 
333,  389;  commissary  abandoned  quick- 
ly, 297,  333;  commissary  was  evacuation 
point,  297;  commissary  grand  opening, 
296,  389;  commissary  officer,  296-97, 
322;  containers  rerouted,  297;  described, 
297;  embassy  compound  commissary, 
322;  “the  end  of  the  pipeline,”  296-97; 
equipment  in,  322;  evacuation  of,  296- 


97;  evacuees  “stock  up”  on  snacks  for 
the  flight  home,  297;  grand  opening, 
297,  389;  joint  command  in,  296;  lead 
time  for  ordering,  296-97;  line  items, 
322;  military  and  diplomatic  community 
in,  322;  money  counted  and  taken  to 
finance  officer,  297;  paper  money 
burned,  coins  left  behind,  297;  the 
pipeline,  296-97,  389;  produce  “as  fresh 
as  stateside  commissaries,”  296;  sales 
plummet  after  families  evacuate,  297; 
size  of  store,  322;  supermarket  for  locals 
after  U.S.  abandoned  it,  297;  under  con- 
struction, 297;  weekly  airlift,  296 
Telephone  lines,  hurricanes  knocked 
down,  disrupting  communications,  515 
Telephone  orders,  137-39,  149-50,  218- 
19,  222;  ordering  system,  239;  similar  to 
Internet  shopping,  484 
Telephone  wiring,  antiquated,  305 
Telephones,  cellular,  see  Cell  phones 
Telescope  Carts,  Inc.,  132 
Telescoping  carts,  132,  203,  206;  patent 
on,  206;  royalties,  206 
Television,  as  advertising  medium,  179, 
250,  502 

Television,  foods  while  watching:  see  TV 

dinners 

Television  reports  in  Panama,  360 
Television  set,  as  prize,  170 
Television  spots:  Gen.  Dreska  addresses 
military  personnel,  362;  on-post,  to  edu- 
cate regarding  the  commissary  benefit, 
492,  502 

Tempelhof  Airport,  West  Berlin,  175 
Temperature:  checks,  495;  gauges,  495; 
levels,  221 

Temporary  commissary  buildings,  64, 
145 

“Ten  commandments  of  bill-paying,” 

407 

Tennessee,  state  of:  220,  civilian  stores  in: 
112,  124;  commissaries  in:  167,215,  220, 
250,  287,  330,  512;  also  see  Arnold  AFB; 
Memphis;  Memphis  Naval  Support 
Activity;  and  Piggly-Wiggly 
Ten  percent  added  charge,  in  1879,  88 
Ten-in-one  ration,  154 
Tensions  lessened,  348 
“Tent  raising,”  event  at  Prime  FARE 
Rodeo,  380 

Tenth  anniversary,  DeCA:  kept  low-key 
after  9/11  terrorist  attacks,  508;  theme. 


“Giving  to  America,”  508 
Terceira  Island,  Azores,  commissary  at 
Lajes  Field,  188,  231,  451;  also  see  Lajes 
Field  /AB  commissary 
Terminology,  commissary,  in  Armed 
Services  Commissary  Store  Regulation, 
193,  207 

Terms  and  Conditions,  DeCA’s,  429 
Terrain,  disrupting  movement  of  supplies, 
8 

Terre  aux  Boeufs,  Louisiana:  starvation 
and  disaster  at,  20,  27 
Territorial  expansion,  30 
Territories,  U.S.,  25,  70,  145 
Terror,  HMS,  British  ship,  33 
Terrorism  and  terrorists,  272-73,  339, 
341,  343,  348,  424,  445,  453,  456,  464, 
506-08,  514-15,  523,  526;  bombing  of 
trains  in  Madrid,  Spain,  515;  September 
11  attacks,  507-08;  training  camps,403, 
435,  456,  464-65,  479,  507;  also  see  ter- 
rorist group  names  and  War  on  Terror 
Terrorist  attacks:  American  response  to, 
456,  466,  508;  bombs  and  bombings, 
343,  339,  379,  445,  449,  456,  514,  517; 
effects  upon  commissaries,  465-66,  470; 
feared  worldwide,  369,  384;  of 

September  11,  2001:  403,  435,  464-65, 
479,  507-08 

Terry,  Ricky,  vendor  Stocker,  487 
Terry  and  the  Pirates,  World  War  II-era 
comic  strip  by  Milton  Caniff,  1 85 
Tessier,  Col.  Richard  J.,  USAF,  Jones 
Commission  chief  of  staff,  349-50; 
study  group  leader,  379 
Testimony,  against  commissaries,  195; 
against  perceived  government  competi- 
tion, 212 

Tests,  of  emergency  rations  and  experi- 
mental marching  rations,  76,  91;  of 
Turkish-produced  milk  sold  in  commis- 
saries, 163 

Tet  Offensive,  South  Vietnam,  257,  269 
Texans  (aka  Texians  and  Texicans),  31-33 
Texas,  state  of,  70,  83,  315,  499;  AFCOMS 
HQ  located  in,  298,  300,  303,  331,  347, 
356-57;  AFCOMS  HQ  employees  face 
possibility  of  having  to  move  to  St. 
Louis,  356;  AFESA,  332;  annexation  of, 
25,  30,  34;  beef  from,  70;  Camp 
Normoyle  and  Kelly  Field  in,  145,  356; 
catde  drives  from,  83;  catde  quarantined 
in,  due  to  fear  of  “Mad  Cow”  disease 


Imperial  Beach 


Commissary 
Celebrates  Thanksgiving  Supporting 
Junior  Military  Families 
November  1 7th  and  18th 


2006,  IMPERIAL  BEACH,  California.  A few  days  days  before  Thanksgiving,  members  of  industry  who  support  the  Defense  Commissary 
Agency  joined  together  to  give  sixty  food  baskets  to  junior  sailors  stationed  at  Imperial  Beach,  California.  Command  Master  Chief  Mario  Bautista  and 
Capt.  Hennes,  executive  officer  Naval  Base  Coronado,  attended  the  presentation  to  express  their  appreciation  to  the  companies  who  donated  and  the 
commissary  employees  who  helped  assemble  the  baskets.  Each  basket  contained  a 13-17-pound  turkey,  a roasting  pan,  stuffing,  mashed  potatoes, 
gravy,  vegetables,  cranberry  sauce,  yams,  dinner  rolls,  and  a pumpkin  pie.  DeCA  photo  courtesy  imperial  Beach  commissary 


spreading,  465,  506;  commissaries  in, 
136,  145,  220,  288-89,  304,  314,  333, 
336,  386,  402,  437,  442,  479,  481,  493, 
505;  DeCA  consolidation  causes  some 
employees  to  leave,  363;  DeCA  Midwest 
region  HQ  located  in,  356-57,  371,  400, 
402,  410,  450;  DeCA  West  Service 
Center,  356;  secedes  from  the  Union,  35; 
Randolph  AFB,  409;  War  of  Texan 
Independence,  25;  travel  difficulties 
from  Tyson’s  Corner,  Va.,  362-63;  also  see 
names  of  specific  military  installations  in 
Texas,  e.g.,  Fort  Sam  Houston  and  Kelly 
AFB 

Textile  and  uniform  research,  334 

Textiles,  from  DPSC,  294 


“TFE  test,”  event  at  Prime  FARE  Rodeo, 
380 

TFEs,  see  Tactical  Field  Exchanges 
Thai  civilians,  working  at  Tehran  commis- 
sary, 297 

Thailand,  American  installations,  families, 
and  commissaries  in,  1 83,  239 
“Thank  you”  frequendy  used  pays  big  div- 
idends, 138;  signs  in  store  and  in  parking 
lots,  464 

“Thanks  for  Shopping  at  your 
Commissary,”  slogan,  297 
Thanksgiving:  beef  in  ration,  151;  dinner 
in  the  field,  1918,  114;  dinners,  donated, 
752;  shopping  for  (in  1948),  173;  special 
items  for,  290 


Tharp,  Chief  Commissaryman  R.  E.,  388 

The  2004  North  American  Self- 
Checkout  Systems  Market  Study,  484 
The  American  Mer  cury  [magazine] , 131 
“The  Biggest  Little  Store  in  the  World,” 

Upham’s  Market,  Dorchester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 131,  148 

The  Co-Operator  [also,  The  Cooperator], 
early  military  retail  publication,  prede- 
cessor to  Military  Market:  172,  195,  197, 
199,  213,  245,  258,  266;  editorial  car- 
toons, 245 

The  Jungfe,  novel  by  Upton  Sinclair,  105, 
119 

“The  Light  at  the  End  of  the  Tunnel,” 

anti-consolidation  and  anti-DeCA 


poster,  363 

“The  long  pole  in  the  tent,”  quote,  Maj. 

Gen.  John  P.  Dreska,  354,  407 
The  Marketer,  AFCOMS’  newsletter,  331 
“The  Oasis,”  University  TFE  in  Somalia, 
416 

TheOcfyssty,  ancient  Greek  epic  poem,  225 
The  Quartermaster  Review  [publication], 
137,  145,  150,  176-77,  199,  236,  242, 
250,  262,  504 

The  Soldiers’  Lament,  a Southern  song 
of  the  Civil  War,  quoted,  54 
The  Star-Spanned  Banner,  28 
“The  Thing,”  at  Norton  AFB,  230,  284 
“The  Widow’s”  [saloon],  outside  fort  D. 
A.  Russell,  87 
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Theater  commanders,  301 
Theater  of  operations,  368,  384 
Theaters,  in  community  centers  overseas, 
183;  on  military  installations,  183,  419 
Theft,  of  commissary  funds,  alleged,  78- 
79;  by  employees  in  the  1870’s,  468;  in 
Guam,  442;  also  see  Pilferage 
Theology,  university  course  in,  293 
Thiele,  Cmdr.  H.  C.,  USN,  commander  of 
NSSO,  260-61 

“Think  Tank,”  319  [Heritage  Foundation] 
Third  world  war,  possibility  of,  228 

“Thirteen  carbon  copies,”  explanation, 
144 

“Thirteen  items,”  explanation,  140,  144; 
in  practice,  153,  156 

Thomas  and  Howard  Distributors,  361 
Thomasville,  Georgia,  78-79 
Thompson  Hall,  “East  Kelly”  Building 
3030:HQ  AFCOMS,  298,  300,  303,  331, 
347,  356-57,  375,  381;  HQ  DeCA 
Midwest  Region,  356-57 
Thompson,  Ed,  on  JCSS,  315 
Thompson,  Lt.  James,  USN,  commissary 
officer  at  Saigon  store,  256 
Thompson,  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  S.,  USAF, 
AFCOMS  HQ  Building  named  in  his 
honor,  300;  “Father  of  AFCOMS,”  300; 
first  chairman,  AFCOMS  Board  of 
Directors,  300;  AFESA  Commander,  332 
Thorhallsson,  Heidar,  Keflavik  [Iceland] 
store  worker  leader,  499 
Thornburg,  Col.  Karl  S.,  deputy  com- 
mander, Tokyo  Quartermaster  Center, 
227 

Thorpe,  )im,  139 

Thread,  49;  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized 
sales  list,  62 

Threatening  phone  calls,  Americans 
received  in  Iran,  297 

Threats  to  commissary  safety  and  security, 
potential,  466 

Threats  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
continuing,  523 

Three  Mile  Island,  near  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  334 
Three  percent  surcharge,  193 
Thresher,  mechanical,  32 
“Throughput”  capacity,  greater  for 
DeCA  than  for  private-sector  supermar- 
kets, 499 

Thule  AB,  Greenland,  231,  293;  troop  sup- 
port, 400 


“Thumbs  Up”  group  photo,  373 
Thunder,  terrifying,  during  volcanic  erup- 
tion and  typhoon,  370,  385 

Thunderstorms,  70 

Thurso,  United  Kingdom,  commissary  at, 
288 

Tiananmen  Square,  Peking,  379 
Tice,  Lt.  Gen.  Dean  R.,  USA,  deputy  assis- 
tant secretary  of  defense,  military  per- 
sonnel policy  (force  management),  320; 
believed  commissaries 
should  be  viewed  as  part  of  military’s 
compensation  package,  339;  chairman  of 
DoD  Commissary  Executive  Board, 
336;  opposed  closure  of  stateside  com- 
missaries, 320;  opposed  commissary  pri- 
vatization, 339;  says  GAO  should  stop 
trying  to  make  policy,  320;  says  Grace 
Commission’s  work  was  flawed,  320 
Tidewater  Central  Distribution  Center, 
Virginia,  403,  443 

Tienda  Bara  fa,  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  88 
Tientsin,  China,  commissary  at,  106 
Tikrit,  Iraq,  514 
Tile  floors,  145,  274 

Timber,  used  in  construction  of  Sand 
Point  seaplane  hangar,  289 

Time  magazine,  131 

Time,  disposable,  young  shoppers  have 
less,  489 

Time-saving  initiatives,  427 
Timetable,  for  implementing  DeCA:  too 
short,  363;  led  to  bill-paying  problems, 
363 

Tin:  cans,  28,  32;  canteens,  34;  cups,  49,  64; 
cups  and  plates,  on  sutlers’  1863  author- 
ized sales  list,  62;  plates,  49,  114;  wash- 
basins, on  suders’ 

1862  authorized  sales  list,  61 
Tinian,  supplied  fresh  vegetables  to  Guam, 
239 

Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma,  commissary: 
groundbreaking,  619;  mentioned,  437; 
officers’  wives  club,  619 
Tip  boys,  180-81,  262;  as  licensees,  242; 
also  see  Bag  boys;  Baggers;  Carryout 
clerks;  Carryouts;  Page  boys;  Parcel 
boys;  Roth-Stone  Amendment;  and 
Volunteer  baggers 
Tips,  232 

“Tips  only,”  working  for,  168,  180-81, 
223,  260;  also  see  Bag  boys;  Baggers; 
Carry-all  boys;  Carryout  clerks; 


Carryouts;  Page  boys;  Parcel  boys;  Tip 
boys;  and  Volunteer  baggers 
Tires,  sold  in  Navy  commissaries,  137 
Titanic,  RMS  [Royal  Mail  Ship],  sunk  by 
collision  with  iceberg,  122 
Title  10,  U.S.  Code,  504 
Toast,  sometimes  served  at  milk  bar,  230 
Tobacco,  4,  48,  52,  70,  76,  252,  504-05; 
addiction,  114;  and  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  114,  116;  assistant 
secretary  of  defense  for  health  affairs  on 
commissary  prices  for  tobacco,  326; 
authorized  by  Congress,  326;  ban  sug- 
gested, 252;  banned  at  Marine  Corps 
stores,  273,  328;  chewing,  114,  116,  137, 
540;  colonial  Virginia’s  primary  export, 
504;  commissary  customer  demand  for, 
505;  Confederate  soldiers  trade  it  to 
Yankees  for  coffee  or  sugar  in  return, 
504;  Congress  authorizes  sale  in  com- 
missaries, 325-26;  Congress  directs  DoD 
to  study  effects  of,  on  readiness  and  mil- 
itary families,  341;  customer  relations 
regarding,  116;  and  customer  service, 
325-26;  danger  of  burning,  116;  declared 
unsafe  by  surgeon  general,  325;  demand 
heavy,  253;  a “destination  item,”  252, 
326;  exempt  from  first  surcharge  (in 
1879),  71,  88,  425,  504;  in  Haversack 
ration,  91;  history  of,  504-05;  improper 
in  any  form  for  “decent”  or 
“respectable”  women  to  use,  504;  kept 
locked  for  security,  138-39;  leaf  tobacco, 
14;  a legal  product,  in  demand,  so  DeCA 
continued  selling  it,  253,  326,  505;  low 
prices,  326;  low  prices  may  encourage 
use,  326;  military  discourages  its  use, 
253;  NAVRESSO  experiments  with 
sales  in  Charleston,  307,  338;  negative 
perceptions  changed  following  World 
War  I,  113-14,  504;  not  sold  in  Marine 
Corps  or  Navy  commissaries,  251,  290- 
91,  328;  plug  tobacco,  114;  and  polite 
society,  1 1 6;  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
authorizes  a tobacco  ration,  114,  504; 
prices  in  commissaries  and  exchanges, 
326;  prices  lower  in  commissaries  than  in 
civilian  sector,  325;  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  its  allies,  504; 
Quartermaster  General’s  report  of  1918 
sanctions  product,  114,  116;  in  the 
ration,  71,  114,  116,  325;  regarded  as  a 
healthful  necessity,  71,  114,  504;  gains 


respectability,  116;  sales  policy  change, 
commissaries  and  exchanges,  453;  sold 
in  civilian  grocery  chain,  259;  sold  in 
commissaries,  137,  139,  291,  325-26; 
sold  at  Pearl  Harbor,  338;  sold  in  select 
Navy  commissaries,  337-38;  sold  in 
Somalia,  416;  on  sutlers’  1862  authorized 
sales  list,  62,  114,  316;  statistics,  114; 
“tobacco  is  like  love,”  song  of  colonial 
times,  504;  tobacco  ration,  for  overseas 
troops,  126,  159;  tobacco  warehouse 
became  commissary,  255  and  see  Key 
West  commissary;  traditional  in 
America,  1 14,  504-05;  used  to  flout  con- 
vention, 504;  used  in  political  rituals, 
504;  used  in  religious  rituals,  504; 
Veterans’  Administration,  326;  War 
Department  issues  it  with  food  rations, 
504;  Woodrow  Wilson  on,  114,  504;  in 
World  War  I,  113-14;  in  World  War  II 
rations,  159;  also  see  Cigarettes  and 
Smoking 

Tobacco  ration,  504 

Tobago,  Native  American  smoking  tube, 
504 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  PA.,  416 \fn\ 
commissary  customer,  133 
Toilet  paper:  a high-demand  item,  480;  in 
Panama  during  and  after  Operation  Just 
Cause,  361 

Toiletries,  sold  in  commissaries,  139;  kept 
locked  for  security,  39 
Tokushima,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop, 
177 

Tokyo,  Japan,  227;  downtown  commissary, 
37,  97,  173,  176,  183,  188,  203,  237; 
grand  opening  of  commissary,  189; 
Quartermaster  Center,  227 
Tokyo  Bay,  Japanese  surrender  at,  161 
Toledo,  Ohio,  meat  cutters’  school  at,  292 
Tolleson,  Col.  Jesse,  director  of  DeCA 
European  region,  445 
Tom  Thumb,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
Tomatoes,  canned,  49-50,  60,  70,  76,  114, 
151,  212;  added  to  rations  to  combat 
scurvy,  89,  151;  fresh,  202,  238;  “Haugen 
tomato  festival,”  202;  purchased  in 
northern  Luzon,  237 
Tombolo,  Italy,  commissary,  229 
Tongue,  beef,  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list,  71 

Tongue,  smoked,  on  sutlers’  1863  author- 
ized sales  list,  62 
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>rh  brushes,  on  suders’  1862  author- 
ised sales  list,  62 

. ithpaste,  lack  of,  for  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  369 
Tootsie  Roll,  invented  and  named  for,  9 1 
Tornados,  commissaries  demolished  by, 
70,  273 

Torpedo  boats,  268 

Torrejon  AB,  Spain,  commissary,  229,  439; 
shared  AFCOMS’  “Best  Store,  Europe” 
award,  313;  first  “local  national”  to 
become  commissary  store  manager  in 
any  USAF  commissary,  311,  336 
“Total  Compensation  Package”  includes 
commissaries,  249,  319-20,  523 
Total  costs  of  commissary  operations,  472 
“Total  Quality  Management”  [TQM], 
352,  370-71,  403 

Total  sales,  tracked  by  cash  registers,  468 
“Total  War,”  during  Civil  War,  58 
Tottori,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop,  177, 
234 

Toul-Rosiere  AB,  France,  commissary  at, 
232 

Tours  of  Duty,  in  Iran,  297;  overseas,  410 
Tours,  of  commissaries,  673;  by  recruits 
and  single  service  members,  492,  502, 
510;  prizes  and  giveaways  during,  492- 
93,  510;  local  vendors  support,  492-93 
Toves,  Frank,  516 
Towels,  sold  in  commissaries,  1 37 
Toxic  chemicals,  441 
Toy  drives,  commissary  employees 
encouraged  to  participate  in,  508 
Toyama,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop, 
176-77,  237 

Toys,  children’s,  sold  aboard  USS 
Northampton,  238 

Toys,  for  pets,  sold  in  civilian  supermar- 
kets, 291 
Tracers,  360 

Track  for  hand  baskets,  152,  154;  aka 
Basket  counter;  Basket  slide;  Counter; 
and  Slide 

Track  for  hanging  carcasses,  278;  also  see 
Hooks;  Meat  hooks;  and  Rails  and  hooks 
Tracking  inventory,  201 
Trade  associations,  486 
Trade  magazines,  259 
Trademark,  oldest  for  a food  product,  85 
“Trading  establishment”  at  frontier 
posts,  68,  83 

Tradition  and  traditions,  71,  134;  in 


Tehran,  296 

Traditional  American  dishes,  250 
Traditional  practices,  adopted  by  DeCA, 
427 

Traffic  jams,  in  New  York  City,  166 
Traffic  lights,  at  commissary  aisle  intersec- 
tions, predicted  in  1960s  for  future  com- 
missaries, 484 

Training:  commissary,  242,  248,  253,  306, 
331,  353;  as  cook,  64;  in  peacetime,  for 
food  supply  logisticians  and  troop  issue 
support  to  dining  facilities,  353;  mili- 
tary’s investment  in,  523;  replacement 
personnel,  425;  weekends,  for  Guard 
and  Reserves,  502 

Trains,  55;  with  commissaries,  postwar 
Japan,  176-77,  188-89,  206,  410 
Trans  Alaska  pipeline,  292 
Transactions  trail,  kept  by  cash  registers, 
468 

Transcontinental  railroad,  85 
Transfer  of  function,  354;  positions  trans- 
ferred to  DeCA  not  subject  to  competi- 
tive staffing,  354 

“Transformation  of  the  Defense  Com- 
missary Agency,”  testimony  to  the 
Senior  Executive  Council  by  Patrick  B. 
Nixon,  471 

Transformers,  shorting  out  during  natural 
disaster  in  the  Philippines,  365 
Transition  period,  to  DeCA,  372,  397 
Transition  Team,  DeCA,  351-56;  consid- 
ers “what  is  best  for  the  customer,”  352; 
must  consolidate  organizations  and  cut 
positions,  353;  Maj.  Gen.  Dreska’s  recol- 
lections, 352-55;  Pat  Nixon’s  recollec- 
tions, 354-55;  team  leaders,  358-59;  also 
see  Defense  Commissary  Agency 
Transition  Team 

Trans-Panama  railroad,  108;  also  see  refer- 
ences to  Panama 

Transaction,  average,  112;  speed  of,  181 

“Transparent  costs,”  418 
“Transparent”  transition  from  services 
to  DeCA,  374 

Transport  and  transportation,  4,  8,  130; 
costs/expenses,  290;  costs/expenses 
added  to  price  of  goods,  21,  71,  425; 
paid  for  by  surcharge,  210;  facilities, 
repair  of,  122;  inability  to  move  food 
where  it  was  needed,  63;  on  Great  Plains, 
69;  Navy  transports  for  Army  by  steam- 
boat, 55;  and  Quartermaster  Corps,  112, 


122;  by  ship,  104,  117;  by  train,  55;  also 
see  Shipment 

Transportation  Business  Unit,  DeCA, 
412,  448 

Transportation:  costs,  193,  425;  Depart- 
ment of,  including  Coast  Guard,  287, 
301,  404;  Henry  Ford’s  first  auto,  91; 
problems,  alleviated  by  home  delivery, 
219 

Transports,  Army,  104,  117;  sales  of  alco- 
hol prohibited  on,  118 

Trash  pickup,  290 
T-rations,  400 

Travel  payments,  by  DeCA  service  cen- 
ters, 402 

Travel  ration,  of  non-perishable  subsis- 
tence, 76,  87 

Travel  time,  to  nearest  commissary,  198-99 
Traveling  chefs,  part  of  “Meal  Solutions 
for  the  Military  Family”  tour,  493 
Traverse  City,  Michigan,  Coast  Guard 
Station  exchange  and  commissary,  404 
Travis  AFB,  California,  101;  case  lot  sale, 
507;  remodeled  store,  101 
Travis,  William  Barrett,  32 
Tray  packs  of  chicken  and  pork,  324 
Tray-ready  beef,  chicken,  and  pork,  324 
Treasure  Island,  California,  commissary 
at,  245,  263 

Treasury,  U.S.,  85,  123 

Treasury  Department,  9,  17,  34,  156,  404 

Treaties  with  Native  American  tribes, 

59,  70,  102 

Treaty  ceding  Panama  Canal  to 
Panama,  302,  331-32,  360,  438,  458 
Treaty  ending  U.S.  participation  in 
Vietnam  war,  257;  violations  of,  257 

Treaty  of  Ghent  (1814),  29 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (1848),  25, 
34 

Treaty  of  Paris  (1783),  9,  16 
Tremors,  from  earthquakes,  365 
Trench  ration,  for  25  men:  described,  113; 

in  galvanized  iron  containers,  113,  125 
Trenches,  World  War  I:  cooking  in,  113, 
125;  described,  504;  smoking  prohibited 
in,  505 

Trends:  towards  fewer,  larger  stores,  481; 

based  upon  historical  experience,  522 
Tribal  rivalries,  in  Middle  East,  367 
TRICARE,  military’s  medical  provider, 
partnership  with  DeCA  in  Healthy 
Choice  campaign,  489,  522 


Trieste  Garrison,  Italy,  commissary,  229 
Trimmings,  with  a holiday  meal,  114 
Trinidad  Naval  Station  [NS  Trinidad], 
commissary,  240 

Tripoli,  27 

Tri-Service  Study  Group,  333;  produces 
“DoD  Commissary  Consolidation 
Study,”  333 

Trois  Fontaines,  France,  commissary  in, 
232 

Trollies,  see  Grocery  carts;  Shopping  carts; 

and  Folding  basket  carriers 
Troop  drawdowns,  after  Cold  War,  346, 
404,  453;  reductions  during  Vietnam 
War,  257 

Troop  feeding,  in  maneuvers  and  wartime, 
304,  366,  368 

Troop  increases,  BRAC  2005,  493 
Troop  Issue  Subsistence  Acti- 
vity/Activities (TISA),  416 
Troop  issue,  69,  134,  150,  252,  256,  303, 
334,  366;  cost  study  of,  316,  336,  416; 
Army  facilities,  192-93,  417;  facilities, 
non-specific  service,  430;  locations  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  368;  support  to  dining 
facilities,  353,  399;  troop  issue  goods  and 
mess  halls,  Navy,  269;  sales,  258;  also  see 
Troop  Support 

Troop  morale,  improved  by  commissaries, 
303 

Troop  reductions:  Vietnam,  257;  could 
seriously  impact  commissary  operations, 
493 

Troop  repositioning,  526 

Troop  Subsistence  and  Readiness 

(TS&R)  Division:  AFCOMS’,  417;  civil- 
ian employees,  417,  450;  closure,  409; 
DeCA’s,  400,  408,  416,  450;  at  DeCA,  also 
known  as  Troop  Support  and  Readiness 
Troop  supply  specialists,  304 
Troop  support  activities,  exercises,  func- 
tions, mission,  operations,  and  locations, 
252,  256,  303-05,  368,  430;  Air  Force, 
under  DeCA,  417,  450;  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel, under  DeCA,  444,  reassigned, 
450;  civilian  personnel  transfer  with  mis- 
sion, 450;  depicted  in  AFCOMS’  Prime 
FARE  seal,  314;  in  Okinawa,  410;  in 
Somalia,  319,  408-09,  416-17,  436,  446; 
also  see  Somalia;  Troop  Issue;  Troop 
Subsistence 

Troop  Support  Agency,  U.S.  Army  (TSA), 
22,  40,  220,  248,  255,  257//;,  262,  272, 
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294  [photo],  296-98,  300-03,  316,  323- 
24,  330-31,  346,  356-57,  375,  398,  416/», 
474-75;  acted  as  agent  for  all  services  in 
issuing  Penn  and  Schoen  survey  con- 
tract, 340;  advantages  of  commissary 
centralization,  301;  agrees  with  AAFES 
and  AFCOMS  to  sell  U.S.  soft  drinks  in 
European  commissaries,  341;  assumed 
responsibility  for  Balboa  commissary, 
Panama,  332;  awards  to  best  stores,  302, 
310-11,  436;  became  central  manage- 
ment agency  responsible  for  Army  com- 
missaries, 273,  298,  330,  370;  command- 
ers of,  328-31,  333,  336-37,  340,  342, 

351,  370,  379,  385;  commissary  branch, 
286;  commissary  business  system,  354; 
commissary  career  field,  295;  commis- 
sary in  Ethiopia,  454;  “commissary  pro- 
fessionals,” 351;  construction  projects 
designed  and  contracted,  then  inherited 
by  DeCA,  439;  contract  with  NCR  for 
scanning  registers,  341;  contracted  with 
Uniserv,  Inc.,  for  commissary  functions 
at  Yuma  PG,  Arizona,  339;  cooperated 
with  AFCOMS  for  central  distribution 
center  in  Europe,  302;  deactivation,  374; 
in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  366, 
368;  designed  and  contracted  for  new 
Fort  Eustis  store,  438;  directorate  of 
clothing  and  services,  moved  to  Army 
Materiel  Command,  380;  European 
Field  Office,  331;  European  Commis- 
sary Region,  338,  346;  fastest  cashier, 
469;  flag,  436;  Flanagan,  Col.  William  J., 

352,  442;  food  service  transferred  to 
Army  Logistics  Center,  370,  379; 
groundbreaking  for  new  headquarters 
building,  343;  headquarters  building 
(Weatherly  Hall),  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  286, 
300,  331,  346,  382;  Howard  AFB  com- 
missary, responsible  for,  304;  improve- 
ments to  store  facilities  under  centraliza- 
tion, 301;  included  clothing,  field  laun- 
dry services,  issue  facilities,  and  subsis- 
tence, 255,  300;  in  Iran,  296-97;  key  per- 
sonnel go  to  DeCA  as  region  directors, 
357;  largest  commissary  (Fort  Hood/ 
Clear  Creek),  329;  Legislative  Liaison 
office,  361;  management  assistance,  257; 
Midwest  commissary  operating  region 
(MWCOR),  324,  331,  333,  342,  389; 
Mini-corns,  aka  Mini-comstores,  481; 
morale  good  during  transition  to  DeCA, 


362-63;  mottos,  314;  multiple  responsi- 
bilities, 286;  new  headquarters  building 
became  DeCA  HQ,  303,  355;  numbers 
of  employees,  301;  Outstanding  NCO 
of  the  Year  award,  437;  Panama  com- 
missaries, 366;  Panama  District,  360; 
personnel  at  HQ  worked  next  to 
DeCATT  members,  363;  plans  for  cost 
studies,  336;  price  comparison  survey, 
316;  regions,  332;  represented  on  JSCC, 
315;  rotating  trophy  for  best  store,  436; 
seals,  314,  391;  southeast  region,  331; 
support  manual,  311;  Tehran  commis- 
sary, 322;  Western  Field  Office,  331;  also 
see  names  of  key  individuals 
Troop  support  and  readiness,  see  Troop 
Subsistence  and  Readiness 
Troop  Support  Digest,  330 
Troop  Support  function/mission: 
DeCA’s  primary  wartime  mission,  445; 
DeCA  relinquishes,  445,  450,  466,  473 
“Troop  Support,”  event  at  Prime  FARE 
Rodeo,  380 

Troops,  specific  mention,  69,  145,  256; 
assigned  to  commissary  duty,  370;  might 
be  needed  to  stock  commissaries,  466; 
U.S.,  sent  to  Somalia,  393,  408-09,  416- 
17,  444-46;  U.S.,  sent  to  Vietnam,  268; 
also  see  Soldiers  and  Marines 
Trophies;  Best  Store,  TSA,  310;  on  display 
in  DeCA  Headquarters,  310 
Trophies,  as  store  awards,  436;  rotating, 
436;  also  see  Awards 

Tropical  climate,  effect  upon  rations,  104 

Tropical  forest,  102 

Tropical  storms,  497;  also  see  Hurricanes 

Trotsky,  Leon,  126 

Troughs,  23 

Troy,  New  York,  28 

Troy,  Ohio,  first  electronic  scanner  used  in, 
328 

Truck  bombs,  449,  453 
Truck  field  units,  quartermaster  corps. 
World  War  I,  112,  125 
Truckload  sales,  486,  462;  sometimes  held 
at  installations  with  no  commissaries, 
492;  aka  Case  lot  sales 
Trucks,  motorized:  advertising,  311; 
delivering  sides  of  beef,  WW  I,  114-15; 
delivering  to  store,  279,  324;  for  home 
delivery,  218-19;  loaded  with  meat,  428, 
483;  as  mobile  commissary,  145;  at 
Newport,  218;  at  Redstone  Arsenal,  219; 


for  “rolling  sales  stores”  in  World  War  I, 
113;  at  Schofield  Barracks,  219;  unload- 
ing, 193,  279;  used  to  retrieve  food  from 
Clark  AB  store,  364;  at  West  Point,  218 
Truman  Doctrine,  175 
Truman  Plaza,  West  Berlin,  commissary 
in  community  center,  described,  229; 
community  center  described,  229  grand 
opening,  387;  meat  cleaver  and  butcher 
block  used  to  cut  ribbon,  387;  modern- 
ized in  1970s- 1980s,  229 
Truman,  Harry,  32nd  president  of  the 
United  States,  161,  175,  205;  administra- 
tion, 190;  advisors  to,  194;  and  the  Draft, 
205 

Trumbull,  |oseph,  first  commissary  gener- 
al and  commissary  general  of  purchases, 
9-10,  12-13 

TSA,  see  Troop  Support  Agency 
T-shirts,  worn  by  cashiers,  in  USMC  col- 
ors, 468 

Tuberculosis,  113 

Tubes  [for  tires],  sold  in  Navy  commis- 
saries, 137 

Tubs,  used  as  bumboats,  110 

Tucker,  , USN,  member  of  1965’s 

Yokosuka  store  staff,  234 
Tucker,  Nancy,  editor  of  Military  Market , 
321;  comments  on  Grace  Commission 
and  supermarket  industry  testimony, 
321;  on  “Outpost  argument”  [ aka 
“remote  post  myth”],  321,  523 
Tunisian  forces,  in  Somalia,  417 
Tunnels,  in  Munich  commissary,  183 
Turkey  [fowl],  114;  served  to  soldiers  on 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  134,  151 
Turkey  [nation],  175;  American  families 
and  installations  in,  37,  163,  183,  231-33, 
402,  475;  commissaries  in,  37,  163,  232, 
288,  318,  438,  442;  labor  union  goes  on 
strike,  442;  sales  of  soft  drinks  in,  325; 
state  farm  producing  milk,  163;  three 
AFCOMS  commissaries  run  by  contrac- 
tors, 318;  tobacco  use  in,  504 
Turnaround  time,  of  orders  placed,  402 
Turncoats,  6 

Turner,  Steve,  at  Fort  Riley  commissary, 
310 

Turner  Joy,  USS,  destroyer,  293 
Turning  points,  of  Civil  War  [Gettysburg 
and  Vicksburg],  64;  of  Revolution 
[Saratoga],  13 

Turnstiles,  95,  112 


TUSLOG  (Turkish-U.S.  Logistics  Group) 
detachments,  37,  232 

TUSLOG  Det  30  commissary,  Ankara,  37 
Tutsis,  ethnic  minority  in  Rwanda,  446 
TV  dinners,  by  Swanson,  208 
Twenties  [1920s],  116 
Twentieth  century,  3 
Twenty-first  century,  3;  customers  in, 
223;  standards  of,  201 
Twentynine  Palms  MCB,  California: 
commissary,  221,  347;  commissary  offi- 
cer (1957),  242 

Twenty-percent  markup,  213 
“Twilight  zone,”  commissaries’  situation 
compared  to,  287 

Twine,  on  sutlers’  1863  sales  list,  62 
Two-car  families,  effect  upon  home  deliv- 
ery, 219 

Two-day  marching  ration,  68 
Tycoons,  nineteenth  century,  468 
Tyndall  AFB,  Florida,  commissary,  436, 
516;  Best  Store  awards,  436,  516;  store 
description,  516;  store  managers,  516 
Typhoons,  497,  511:  Omar,  444;  Paka  [ aka 
Supertyphoon  Paka],  456;  Pongsona, 
511;  Yunya  [aka  Supertyphoon  Yunya], 
239,  364-65,  370,  385,  442,  444 
“Typical”  commissaries,  145 
Tyson’s  Corner,  Virginia,  352,  355,  362-63 

u 

U.S.  Army  Center  for  Military  History, 

23,  36 

U.S.  Arrry  Food  Program  Digest,  270, 
330 

U.S.  News  & World  Report,  249 
U.S.S.R.,  see  Soviet  Union 
Ud-Din,  Salah,  474-75,  475 ifn;  born  in 
Pakistan,  attended  University  of  the 
Punjab,  graduated  with  a degree  in  histo- 
ry, 475;  hired  as  grocery  manager, 
Bremerhaven,  and  became  zone  manag- 
er, Mediterranean,  475;  won  Blackwell 
leadership  award,  gives  his  ideas  on  lead- 
ership and  communication,  475 
UFOs,  494 

Uijongbu,  South  Korea,  Supply  Point  39, 
422 

Ukraine,  site  of  Chernobyl  nuclear  reactor 
disaster,  341-42 

Ukrainian  government,  341 
Ultramodern  stores,  481 
“Umbrella”  categories,  502 
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' accompanied  airmen,  394 

accompanied  tours  of  duty,  449 
Glide  Ben’s  converted  rice,  159-60 
Uncle  Sam,  28,  116 
Uncle  Sam  Wilson,  28 
Uncoordinated  changes  in  commis- 
saries, 333 

Underestimated  costs,  by  bidding  con- 
tractors, 336 

Underground  tunnel  and  conveyor  belt, 

Fort  Riley,  72 

Underpayments,  by  DeCA,  407 
Undersecretary  of  Defense,  office  of, 
gives  approval  for  new  commissaries,  512 
Underwear,  Army  issue,  4 
Underwood  Deviled  Ham,  84 
Underwood,  Francis,  at  Fort  Riley  com- 
missary, 310 

“Undue  hardship”  on  families  of  married 
military  personnel,  196 
Unemployment,  during  Great  Depres- 
sion, 153 

“Unfair  advantages,”  486 
“Unfair  government  competition,”  civil- 
ian grocers  complain  of,  151,  178-79, 
182-83,  202,  206-07,  242,  252;  fiscal  con- 
servatives complain  of,  194;  Harden  Sub- 
committee investigates,  195;  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  alleges,  246;  also  see  Dahlgren 
Naval  Surface  Weapons  Lab/  Naval 
Surface  Warfare  Center 
Unhealthy  rations,  49 
Unidentified  Flying  Objects  [UFOs],  494 
Uniform,  for  1873  commissary  sergeants, 
82;  Army  summer  uniform,  243;  British 
tropical,  243;  for  produce  workers,  274- 
75;  uniform  and  textile  research,  334 
Uniform,  people  in,  325;  go  to  the  front  of 
checkout  line,  484;  used  as  identification 
for  active-duty  commissary  shopping,  446 
Uniformed  personnel,  182;  in  charge  of 
commissaries,  228,  286,  441;  eligible  cus- 
tomers/patrons/shoppers, 500-01;  pref- 
erential treatment  for,  201;  shopping 
restricted  to  at  lunch  hour,  201;  working 
in  commissaries,  241 

Uniformity,  of  commissary  operations,  287 
Union  [the  United  States],  56-57 
Union  army,  54,  61,  63-65,  68;  method  of 
supplying  camps  around  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  59;  observation  balloons,  1 1 8 
Union  Market,  Masontown,  Pennsylvania, 
292 


Union  soldiers,  as  prisoners  of  war,  83 
Unions,  labor,  179,  453 
Uniserv,  Inc.,  of  Long  Beach,  California: 
contracted  for  various  functions  at 
Yuma  PG,  Arizona,  339;  small  business 
set-aside,  318 

Unit  costs  of  commissary  operations, 

472;  large-store  CONUS  sales  driving 
overall  unit  costs  down,  499 
United  Kingdom,  728;  American  families, 
commissaries,  and  installations  in,  40,  96, 
183-84,  220,  231,  280,  288-89,  292,  313, 
498;  bases  in  the  Adantic,  337,  402; 
American  service  personnel  in,  313;  an 
“attractive  tour,”  313;  central  distribu- 
tion centers  in,  313,  402,  442;  Mike 
Domitrovich  arrival  in,  292;  exchanges 
in,  313;  “Mad  Cow”  disease,  462,  506; 
sales  of  soft  drinks  in,  325;  also  see  Great 
Britain  and  Scotland;  also  see  commis- 
saries listed  under  “RAF” 

United  Kingdom  Central  Distribution 
Center,  443 

United  Kingdom  Complex,  AFCOMS, 
474 

United  Nations,  174,  366,  369,  381,  408, 
416-17;  deadline  for  Saddam  Hussein  to 
leave  Kuwait,  369;  humanitarian  effort  in 
Somalia,  316,  444-45;  resolutions  regard- 
ing Iraq,  369,  385,  511;  weapons  inspec- 
tors, 369,  457;  also  see  Humanitarian 
effort;  Joint  Task  Force  Provide  Relief; 
Kenya;  Mogadishu;  Mombasa;  and 
Somalia 

United  Service  Organization  (USO): 
clubs  and  agencies  in  the  USA,  and  indi- 
viduals assigned  overseas,  are  eligible 
commissary  patrons,  501 
United  States,  Northern,  snow  in,  747 
United  States,  USS,  wooden  frigate,  17 
United  States  Air  Force,  see  Air  Force, 
U.S. 

United  States  Air  Forces,  Europe 

(USAFE),  282 

United  States  Army  Air  Corps,  see  Army 
Air  Corps,  U.S. 

United  States  Army  Air  Forces,  see  Army 
Air  Forces,  U.S. 

United  States  Army  Center  for  Military 
History,  23,  36 

United  States  Army  Europe,  286,  334; 
relieved  of  responsibility  for  wholesale 
subsistence  support  by  DLA,  334 


United  States  Army  Food  Service 
Center,  268 

United  States  Army  Logistics  Center,  370 
United  States  Army  Military  Academy, 

see  Military  Academy;  for  the  commissary , see 
West  Point 

United  States  Army  Pacific,  286 
United  States  Army  Subsistence  Center, 

Chicago,  262-64;  primary  responsibility 
for  commissaries,  266;  redesignated  U.S. 
Army  Food  Service  Center  in  1965,  268 

United  States  Army  Troop  Support 
Agency,  see  Troop  Support  Agency,  U.S. 
Army 

United  States  Army,  see  Army,  U.S. 

United  States  citizens,  see  Citizens,  U.S. 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  see  Coast 
Guard,  U.S. 

United  States  Code  of  Law,  Tide  10,  506 
United  States  Comptroller  General,  267, 
315-16,  447;  report  to  Congress,  316, 
337;  says  surcharge  funds  were  appropri- 
ated funds,  333 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth 
Circuit,  455 

United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA),  428,  466,  499; 
health  standards,  325;  “Mad  Cow”  regula- 
tion, 465,  506 

United  States  deploys  troops  to 
Somalia,  416 

United  States  District  Court,  455 
United  States  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 466,  527 

United  States  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration (FDA),  466;  Food  Security 
Preventative  Measures  Guidance,  466 
United  States  forces:  drawdowns  and  cut- 
backs, 369;  in  Philippines,  364,  369 
United  States  foreign  policy,  and  France, 
231-33;  and  Vietnam,  257 
United  States  Foreign  Service,  155 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  see  Marine 
Corps,  U.S. 

United  States  Marshal’s  Service:  com- 
missary and  exchange  shoppers  in 
Puerto  Rico,  458 

United  States  Military  Academy,  see  West 
Point 

United  States  Military  History,  see 

Military  History 

United  States  Military:  “the  best  and 
most  powerful  in  the  history  of  the  plan- 


et,” 473;  in  Germany,  518 

United  States  Navy,  see  Natty,  U.S. 

United  States  of  America,  20,  24,  27,  87, 
101,  155,  344,  413;  assists  Greek  anti- 
communists, 185;  bombs  Baghdad  [with 
Great  Britain]  to  force  weapons  inspec- 
tion compliance,  457;  casualties  in  Gulf 
War,  385;  civilian  grocery  chains  in,  318; 
commissaries  in,  140,  145,  211,  224;  con- 
demns Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  367, 
381;  enemies  other  than  Soviet  Union, 
440  and  see  names  of  specific  countries 
and  Terrorism;  forces  in  Europe  and 
Asia  during  Cold  War,  344;  forces  in 
Panama,  379;  furnishes  its  allies  with 
tobacco,  504;  government,  17,  20,  379, 
450,  and  throughout-,  government  tem- 
porarily shuts  down,  450;  history  of,  12, 
27,  35,  65,  118,  266-70,  336,  341,  379, 
511,  515,  519,  and  throughout;  humanitari- 
an effort  in  Somalia,  408-09,  416-17; 
invades  Iraq,  369;  laws  and  practices, 
108;  Joint  Task  Force  Provide  Relief, 
408,  416-17;  leaves  Philippine  bases,  385; 
“lower  48,”  266-67;  military,  344;  mili- 
tary cutbacks,  382,  440;  military  history, 
10-16,  27-29,  31-34,  62,  65,  86-87,  89-90, 
117,  122-24,  126-27,  151,  156,  159,  161, 
204-05,  208-09,  259,  268,  270-71,  273, 
328,  342,  379-81,  384-85;  military  instal- 
lations, go  on  alert,  382;  missile  pro- 
gram, 386;  occupation  of  Germany,  178; 
occupation  of  Japan,  176-78;  and 
Panama,  40,  94,  106-10,  119,  153,  183, 
198,  200,  217,  240,  302,  304,  332,  360- 
61,  366,  438,  458;  partnership  with  Great 
Britain  in  World  War  II,  439;  and  the 
Philippines,  364-65,  370;  political  histo- 
ry, 457;  post-World  War  II  civilian  gro- 
cery stores  in,  203;  prior  to  World  War 
II,  142;  provided  Japan’s  homeland  secu- 
rity, 234;  reduces  military  expenditures, 
433;  relations  improving  with  USSR, 
348,  385;  segregation  in,  discontinued, 
474;  social  history,  126;  storms  hit,  497; 
symbols  of,  398-99;  threats  to,  continu- 
ing, 523;  victorious  in  World  War  I,  123; 
in  World  War  II,  178 

United  States  service  members,  killed  at 
Khobar  Towers,  453 

United  States  Sixth  Fleet,  238,  258,  527 

United  States  soldiers,  “the  best  fed  on 
earth,”  113;  in  China,  1 18 
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United  States  Southern  Command 

[SOUTHCOM],  360-61 

United  States  territories,  25,  70,  145;  also 
see  territories,  by  name 
United  States  Virgin  Islands,  submarine 
base  and  possible  commissary,  240 
United  States  Winter  2000  Olympic 
Team  members,  467 

United  States’  grocery  products,  in  com- 
missaries worldwide,  471 
Units,  military,  258 

Universal  Product  Codes  (UPCs),  306, 
469;  aka  Bar  codes 

University  of  the  Punjab,  Pakistan,  475 
University  Tactical  Field  Exchange 

(TFE),  Mogadishu,  Somalia,  393,  408- 
09,  416-17,  444-46 

Unmarried  children  of  military  parents, 

eligible  commissary  customers,  500 

Unmarried  former  spouses,  eligible  com- 
missary patrons,  500 

Unmarried  Marine  program,  provided 
commissary  tours,  493 
Unmarried  surviving  spouses,  eligible 
commissary  patrons,  500 
Unpopular  concepts,  489;  unpopular 
store  policies,  223-24 

“Unqualified”  [without  question,  without 
reservation]  audit  opinions,  499,  511, 
514,  516,  518-19 

“Unrestricted  baseline  reassessment” 

of  the  benefit,  349,  378 
Unsafe  commissaries,  216 
“Unsettled  areas”  of  the  west,  136 
Unsold  items,  inventory  loss,  286 
Upgrades,  required  at  old  stores,  434 
Upham’s  Corner  Market,  “the  biggest  lit- 
tle store  in  the  world,”  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  131,  148 
Upper  Heyford,  see  RAF  Upper  Heyford 
“Upper  lakes”  [the  Great  Lakes,  particu- 
larly Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and 
Michigan],  32 

Upper  Mississippi  River,  posts  on,  22,  31 
Uprisings,  321 

Urban-area  commissaries,  199;  areas  are 
high-priced,  413;  the  only  ones  civilian 
grocery  chains  want  to  take  over,  319 
Urban  sprawl,  182,  191;  described,  172 
USA  Today,  newspaper,  506 
USNS  Big  Horn  (T-AO  198),  fleet  replen- 
ishment oiler,  being  loaded  with  subsis- 
tence at  Rota,  Spain,  473 


USS  Arizona  (BB-39),  batdeship,  sunk  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  156 

USS  Bayonne  (PF-21),  patrol  frigate,  293 
USS  Boston  (CA-69),  armored  cruiser,  trial 
ship  for  consolidation  of  ships’  stores 
and  ships’  service  stores  afloat,  145 
USS  Brooklyn  (CA-3),  armored  cruiser, 
Chiefs’  mess  aboard,  135 
USS  Burton  Island  (AGB-1),  icebreaker, 
293 

USS  Carl  Schurz,  Liberty  ship,  292 
USS  Cole  (DDG-67),  terrorist  attack  upon, 
506 

USS  Connecticut  (BB-18),  battleship  and 
flagship.  Great  White  Fleet,  1 1 1 
USS  Constellation,  19th  century  wooden 
frigate,  17 

USS  Constitution,  19th  century  wooden 
frigate  [aka  “Old  Ironsides”],  17 
USS  Culgoa  (AF-3),  fleet  auxiliary  vessel, 
refrigerated  stores  ship  with  Great  White 
Fleet,  1 10 

USS  Enterprise,  19th  century  wooden 
warship,  82 

USS  George  Washington  (SSBN-598), 
first  U.S.  submarine  to  test-launch  ballis- 
tic missiles,  263 

USS  Glacier  (AF-4),  Fleet  Auxiliary,  refrig- 
erated stores  ship  with  Great  White 
Fleet,  110,  113 

USS  Harry  L.  Corl  (APD-108),  high 
speed  transport,  293 

USS  Housatonic,  19th  century  wooden 
warship,  sunk  by  submarine  CSS  Hunley, 
64 

USS  Indiana  (BB-1),  seagoing  coastline 
battleship,  82;  first  ship’s  canteen,  82 
USS  Langley  (CV-1,  later  AV-3),  first  U.S. 

aircraft  carrier,  149 
USS  Lejeune  (AP-74),  transport,  292 
USS  Lexington  (CV-2),  early  aircraft  carri- 
er, 151 

USS  Maine  (ACR-1),  armored  cruiser, 
later  designated  a pre-Dreadnaugbt  steel 
battleship,  destroyed  in  1898  in  Havana 
harbor,  104,  117 

USS  Merrintac,  63;  became  ironclad  CSS 
Virginia,  63 

USS  Missouri  (BB-63),  battleship  on 
which  the  Japanese  surrendered,  161 
USS  Monitor,  Union  ironclad  vessel,  63 
USS  Nautilus  (SSN-571),  first  nuclear- 
powered  submarine,  259 


USS  Northanpton  (CA-26),  cruiser,  sunk 
during  World  War  II,  238 fn 
USS  Northampton  (CC-1),  post-World 
War  II  cruiser  with  traveling  commissary, 
238;  items  sold  and  ports  visited,  238 
USS  Olympia  (C-6),  steel  cruiser,  launched 
1893:  82,  90-91,  110;  fires  first  shots  of 
Spanish-American  War,  91;  flagship  at 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  110,  117;  food 
refrigeration  unit,  82,  90-91,  110; 

launched,  82,  90 

USS  Saratoga  (CV-3),  early  aircraft  carrier, 
151 

USS  Turner  Joy  (DD-951),  destroyer,  293 
USS  United  States,  19th  century  wooden 
frigate,  17 

Utah,  state  of:  acquired  portions  of  state 
from  Mexico,  25,  34;  commissaries  in, 
96,  262,  312;  also  see  names  of  military 
installations  in  Utah,  e.g.,  Hill  AFB 
Utilities:  in  the  United  States,  paid  by  sur- 
charge, 210,  290,  447 

Utrecht,  Netherlands,  home  to  Camp  New 
Amsterdam/Soesterburg  AB,  231 
Utsunomiya,  Japan,  commissary  train 
stop,  177,  237 

Uzbekistan,  its  role  in  Operation 
Enduring  Freedom,  508 

V 

V.  E.  Day  [Victory  in  Europe  Day,  1945], 
161 

V.  J.  Day  (Victory  over  Japan,  1945),  161 
Valentine’s  Day,  items  available  for,  290 
Valenzuela,  Maj.  Gen.  Alfred  A.,  com- 
manding general,  U.S.  Army  South,  509 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  4,  6,  9,  13-14, 
19,  24,  34 

Value  engineering,  449 

Value  Mart,  for  bulk  item  sales,  513 

Value  of  the  commissary  benefit: 

increasing  due  to  food  inspections,  441 ; 
real  and  perceived,  315-16;  seen  in  per- 
son on  tours  by  recruits,  492 
Values,  Defense  Commissary  Agency,  472, 
502 

Van  Lydergraf,  Maj.  Gen.  D.,  273 
Vance  AFB,  Oklahoma:  unusual  and 
attractive  design,  445 

Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington,  81,  88 
Vandenberg  AFB,  California,  474 
Vanilla  flavoring  extract,  on  first  official 
commissary  stock  list,  71 


Varela,  Robert,  acting  director,  TSA 
Panama  District,  360;  had  commissary’s 
military  personnel  report  to  work  armed, 
360 

Variable  pricing,  ruled  out  as  a means  of 
operation  for  DeCA,  515;  also  see 
Variable  Surcharge 

Variable  surcharge,  425;  charged  by  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  210,  287,  290,  308- 
09,  315,  335 

Variety,  at  commissaries,  in  merchan- 
dise/stock  selection,  138,  412;  improv- 
ing,  greater  variety  than  previously,  502 
Vaseline,  sold  in  Navy  commissaries,  137 
V ast  (horse),  interred  next  to  TSA  com- 
missary at  Fort  Riley,  72 
Vatican  City  embassy,  in  Panama  City,  379 
Vazquez,  Alexi,  620 
Veal,  carcass,  324-25;  surplus,  325,  341 
Vegetables,  4,  6,  13,  20,  52,  55,  63;  desic- 
cated, 49,  58;  canned,  70;  canned  and 
fresh,  on  sutlers’  1863  sales  list,  62;  dehy- 
drated, in  ration,  113,  126;  in  display, 
522;  familiar,  178;  fresh,  49,  57-58,  69, 
74,  89,  143,  227;  fresh,  from  Garden 
Service,  126;  fresh,  served  at  mess,  112; 
fresh,  added  to  ration,  76,  90;  fresh,  sold 
in  commissary,  144,  149,  264;  frozen, 
134,  152,  257;  with  hardtack,  53;  vegeta- 
bles, “for  a healthy  lifestyle,”  740;  home 
delivery  of,  218;  garden  at  Fort 
Abraham,  Lincoln,  74,  77;  in  garrison 
ration,  130;  handled  by  military  PXs  in 
Panama,  108;  lack  of,  73,  86,  89;  mixed, 
49;  molded  into  cakes  and  hermetically 
sealed  in  cans,  91,  104;  known  to  cure 
scurvy,  57;  precautionary  washing  of,  98; 
produced  in  France  by  Garden  Service 
Branch,  126;  rations  lacking,  86;  in 
“shiny  cans,”  416;  stocked  “in  season,” 
137;  in  Vietnam,  268;  washing  of,  98;  at 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  264;  also  see  names  of 
specific  vegetables 

Vegetation  killed  by  wet  volcanic  ash,  370 
Vehicle  repair  parts,  contractor-operated 
stores  for,  316,  337 

Vehicles:  customers  did  not  have  to  leave, 
481;  wrecked  by  wet  ash  fall,  370;  wiped 
out  by  lahars,  365  also  see  Drive-in  com- 
missaries, as  well  as  Drive-throughs  and 
Drive-ups 

Velez,  CWO  2nd  Class  Edwin,  veterinary 
service  technician,  441 


Vendor  Credit  Memorandum  Credit 
Card  Program,  450 

Vendor-sponsored  contests  and  prizes, 

386 

Vendor  Stocker,  487 

Vendors:  ALA  members,  486;  case  lot 
sales,  492;  civilian,  5,  81,  97,  308,  312; 
delivering  more  often,  323-24;  difficul- 
ties, 302;  in  Europe,  problems  with,  337; 
for  exchanges,  405;  giveaways  and  prizes, 
383,  397;  for  Internet  shopping,  483-84; 
kicked  off  post,  197;  licensed,  5; 
Mexican,  33;  oudets,  at  malls  on  military 
installations,  478;  patronize  HQ  cafete- 
ria, 492;  presentations,  251;  stocking. 


302-03;  representatives,  251;  unli- 
censed/unauthorized, 5,  6;  visit  DeCA 
HQ,  407 

Ventilation,  284,  301,  305,  483;  also  see  his 
Circulation;  also  see  Heating,  Ventilation, 
and  Air  Conditioning  (HVAC) 

Ventolo,  Tony,  meat  cutter,  NSWC 
Dahlgren,  222 
Veracruz,  Mexico,  33 
Verbal  harassment,  Americans  received  in 
Iran,  297 

Verdun,  France,  commissary,  in  housing 
area,  232 

Vermicelli,  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list,  71 


Verona,  Italy,  commissary,  229 
Verrazano  Narrows  bridge,  300 
Vessels,  naval  see  Ships 
Vesuvius,  see  Mount  Vesuvius 
Veterans,  68;  and  Bonus  Army,  153;  fear 
loss  of  their  commissary  privileges,  194, 
213;  elected  to  public  office,  68;  Korea, 
72;  gather  regularly  to  socialize  at  com- 
missary, 289;  letter-writing  campaigns  to 
support  commissaries,  194;  organiza- 
tions, 68,  195;  use  of  force  against,  153; 
with  honorable  discharges  and  entided 
to  100  percent  service-connected  dis- 
ability, are  eligible  commissary  patrons, 
500;  100  World  War  II,  72;  also  see  Grand 


Army  of  the  Republic 
Veterans  Administration,  monitoring  laws 
regarding  Army  and  Army  Air  Corps  dis- 
abled, non-regular  officers,  142,  155 
Veterans’  Canteen  Service  (VCS),  512; 
partnering  session  with  DeCA  and  the 
exchange  services,  at  Arnold  AFB, 
Tennessee,  512 

Veterinarians:  assigned  to  food  inspection 
during  Spanish-American  War,  441; 
inspections  boost  customer  confidence, 
513;  for  horses,  218;  for  mules,  oxen, 
pets,  and  other  animals,  441;  for  subsis- 
tence items,  157;  inspecting  carcass  beef, 
441 
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1918:  PARIS,  France.  This  sales  commis- 
sary is  the  same  store  as  pictured  on  pages  274- 
75,  but  in  this  view  the  facility  is  open  for  busi- 
ness. Men  in  a surprising  variety  of  ranks,  sizes, 
and  ages  queue  up  to  buy  grocery  items  on 
September  18, 1918.  Two  months  later,  the  war 
would  be  Over.  National  Archives 


Veterinary  Corps:  Air  Force  establishes  its 
own,  441;  Army,  441 
Veterinary  officer,  DeCA’s,  441 
Veterinary  personnel,  for  food  and  sub- 
sistence item  inspection,  157,  441;  veteri- 
nary service  technicians,  441 
Vice  president  of  the  United  States,  418 
Vicenza,  Italy  [ aka  Caserne  Ederle],  com- 
missary, 229,  231;  branch  at  San  Vito  de 
Normanni,  348-49 
Victorian  Era,  90 
“Video  news  magazine,”  430,  442 
Vienna,  Austria,  commissary  in,  229;  U.S. 

embassy  or  consulate  in,  98 
Viet  Cong,  257 


Vietnam  [old  spellings:  Viet  Nam  or  Viet- 
Nam]:  see  South  Vietnam 
Vietnam  War:  228,  248,  257,  268-69,  273, 
285,  294,  296;  American  casualty  totals, 
273;  American  soldiers  fed  better  than 
during  any  other  war,  257;  buildup  for, 
255;  commissaries  in,  256-57,  269;  hot 
meals,  257;  last  U.S.  combat  units  in,  273; 
Marines  on  patrol  in,  269;  postwar  DoD 
budget,  298;  refrigerated  storage  boxes 
in,  268;  war,  248,  257,  268-69,  273,  285, 
294;  troops  use  U.S.  equipment,  funded 
by  U.S.  dollars,  257;  also  see  Vietnam  War 
and  Vietnamizadon 
“Vietnamization,”  257 


Villa,  Pancho,  U.S.  Army  pursuit  of,  123-24 
Villefranche,  France,  commissary  at,  238 
Vilnis,  Ivars,  commissary  officer  at  Yokota, 
Japan,  332 

Vilnius  ( aka  Vilna),  Lithuania,  369,  382 
Vincennes,  capture  of,  14 
Vincent,  Lt.  Col.  E.  J.  ‘Wince,”  USA,  mem- 
ber of  Jones  Commission,  349-51; 
DeCATT,  353,  363;  headed  legislative 
liaison  office,  403 

Vinegar,  in  ration,  13,  21,  27-28,  32,  61, 
104,  113 

Vinson,  Congressman  Carl,  Chairman, 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  190, 
192,  207-08;  orders  probe  of  “tax  free” 
purchases  at  commissaries  and 
exchanges,  190,  207-08 
Vint  Hill  Farms  Communications 
Station,  Virginia,  commissary  at,  220 
V intas,  used  as  bumboats,  110 
Violations  of  personal  privacy,  cus- 
tomers concerned  about,  507 
Virgin  Islands,  U.S.,  240 
Virginia,  colony  of,  and  tobacco,  504; 

tobacco  was  primary  export,  504 
Virginia,  CSS,  Confederate  ironclad  ves- 
sel, 62  [aka  Merrimac\ 

Virginia,  state  of,  23,  54-57,  62,  133-35; 
commissaries  in,  129,  145,  274,  282,  307, 
327,  388-89,  415,  438-45,  448,  462,  469- 
70,  480,  484-85,  487,  493,  500-01,  505, 
510,  513,  517,  644,  673;  central  distribu- 
tion center,  442;  Coast  Guard  exchange 
and  commissary,  404;  damage  from 
Hurricane  Isabel,  513;  DeCA  Region 
HQ  in,  357,  450,  497,  515,  517;  East 
Service  Center,  449;  “local  purchase” 
produce  test,  518;  military  installations 
in,  145;  possibility  of  Troop  Support 
Agency  employees  having  to  move  to  St. 
Louis,  356;  also  see  names  of  specific  mil- 
itary installations  in  Virginia,  e.g.,  Fort 
Belvoir,  Langley  AFB,  and  Oceana  Naval 
Air  Station 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  402,  445,  450, 
509,  517;  urban  encroachment  on  NAS 
Oceana,  517 

Virginia  National  Guard  (Army),  main- 
tained gates  at  Fort  Lee,  508;  refresh- 
ments provided  to,  508 
Virginia  State  University,  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  474 

Virginia  Tech  University,  Blacksburg, 


Virginia,  multiple  fatal  shootings  at,  519 
“Virtual  Commissary,”  483-84,  518;  cus- 
tomers of,  484;  gift  baskets,  518;  open  to 
authorized  commissary  customers,  518 
“Visible  merchandise,”  defined,  220; 

shown  in  photograph,  270 
Vision,  Defense  Commissary  Agency’s, 
353,  376,  502 

Vision,  magazine  for  DeCA  employees, 
442 

Visionaries,  leading  the  commissaries,  526; 

working  for  the  commissaries,  197 
Visitor  policy,  new,  440,  458 
Visits  to  commissaries,  by  new  military 
members,  492 

Visually  impaired  and  blind,  products 
made  by,  221,  251;  also  see  Skilcraft 
Vitamin  D,  in  milk  sold  overseas,  163 
Vitamin  pill,  first  marketed,  134,  154 
Vitamins,  6 

Vitry  le  Francois,  France,  commissary,  232 
Vittles,  Operation  (Berlin  Airlift),  206 
Vogelweh  commissary,  Kaiserslautern, 
Germany,  36,  100,  182,  184;  local  nation- 
als, 182;  meat-cutting  operations  in,  182; 
new  equipment,  1 84;  size  and  checkouts, 
229 

Volavchek,  Capt.  Robert  I.,  USAF,  305 
Volcanic  ash,  devastating  effects  of,  365; 
damaged  commissaries  and  warehouses, 
364-65,  370 

Volcanoes,  497;  Mount  Pinatubo,  239, 
364-65,  370,  380,  385,  442,  444,  495; 
Mount  Vesuvius,  229 

Volcanologists  and  their  predictions, 

364-65,  370 

Volume  of  business,  at  small  commis- 
saries, 418 

Voluntary  price  reductions  (VPRs),  291 
Volunteer  baggers,  41,  164,  180-81,  276; 
also  known  as  volunteer  carryout  boys 
and  volunteer  carryouts;  also  see  Bag 
boys;  Baggers;  Carry-all  boys;  Carryout 
boys;  Carryout  clerks;  Carryouts;  Page 
boys;  Parcel  boys;  and  Tip  boys 
Volunteer  work,  helping  the  community, 
293,  508 

Volunteer,  Filipino,  to  retrieve  food  from 
Clark  AB  commissary,  364-65 
Volunteers:  in  Army,  70,  173;  bill-paying 
duty,  406;  clean  up  after  fires,  442;  civil- 
ian commissary  employees,  assist  in 
Hurricane  Katrina  disaster  recovery 
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efforts,  497-98,  517;  commissary  duty, 
2 :6;  help  to  open  temporary  commis- 
ar  NCBC  Gulfport,  517;  in  obser- 
vance of  DeCA  tenth  anniversary,  508; 
for  military  service,  285,  473,  476;  at 
Panama  commissaries  during  Operation 
just  Cause,  360-61;  at  Subic  Bay,  to  shov- 
el volcanic  ash,  365 
Von  Braun,  Wernher,  386 
Von’s,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
Vote  of  confidence,  by  HASC  for  DeCA, 
414 

Voter  awareness  campaign,  DECA 
assists  voter  assistance  officer,  489;  voter 
registration  at  commissaries,  489 
Voters,  commissary  patrons  are  also,  192 
Voucher  examination,  automated  system 
for,  373 

Vouchers:  DeCA,  matching  with  invoices, 
406-07;  monthly,  used  by  Union  Army, 
57 

Voyages,  long,  152 

Vulnerability,  of  commissaries  and 
exchanges,  341 

Vuono,  General  Carl  E.,  Army  chief  of 
staff,  375;  thinks  DeCA  too  concerned 
about  operating  efficiencies,  375 

w 

W.  R.  Grace  Company,  319 
WAAC  (Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps), 
147;  also  see  WAC 

WAC  (Women’s  Army  Corps),  147,  257, 
647 

Wackernheim,  Germany/West  Germany, 
317 

Waco  AFB,  Texas,  183,  207 
Waco,  Texas,  Tribune-Herald,  1 83,  207 
Wadsworth,  Jeremiah,  commissary  general 
of  purchases,  14-15;  resignation,  15 
Wagenbrenner,  Frank,  403 
Wages,  enlisted,  see  Enlisted  men  and  Pay, 
for  soldiers 

Wages,  to  commissary  workers:  come 
from  general  tax  revenues,  248,  270 
Wages,  West  Indian  civilians,  108 
Wagon  companies/  field  units,  Quarter- 
master Corps,  World  War  I,  112,  125 
Wagon  drivers,  for  ice  delivery,  1 37 
Wagon  trains,  26 

Wagons,  horse-drawn,  for  home  delivery, 
137 

Waiting  lines,  99,  113,  166-67,  195,  201, 


224,  264;  288;  also  see  Queuing 
Waitress,  “curbside,”  224 
Walker  AFB,  New  Mexico,  base  exchange, 
212 

Walk-in  freezers,  290 
Walk-in  storage  boxes,  refrigerated,  in 
Somalia,  268 

Walk-in  stores  [as  opposed  to  drive-ins], 
481 

Wall  of  Fame,  employee,  448 
Wallace,  Maj.  Gen.  James  H.,  USAF,  241 
Wallets,  item  on  suders’  1862  authorized 
sales  list,  61 

Wal-Mart,  265 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Silver 
Spring,  Maryland:  416  fn,  473;  commissary 
at,  167;  Forest  Glen  annex,  223 
Walters,  Larry,  meat  cutter  at  Seneca 
Depot,  278 

Wanamaker’s  Department  Store,  New 

York,  119 

WANG  computer  system,  for  AFCOMS, 
305 

War  and  the  food  business,  throughout,  but 
specifically  159 
War  damage,  183 

War  Department,  9,  17,  19-20,  23,  31,  70, 
73,  76,  82-83,  116,  140,  150,  404;  bul- 
letins, 123,  149;  circulars,  123,  149;  fur- 
nishes tobacco  along  with  food  rations, 
504;  general  orders,  31,  83,  88-89,  91, 
120-21,  123;  morale  branch,  142,  156; 
other  publications,  136;  the  right  to 
operate  commissaries,  136,  151;  sold  sur- 
plus, 127 
War  in  Iraq,  473 
War  of  1812,  20-21,  28-29 
“War  on  Terror,”  424;  cost  and  global 
nature  of,  466 

War  Reserve  Materials  (WRM),  304,  339; 
sometimes  aka  “War  Readiness 
Materials;”  also  see  Meals,  Ready-to-Eat 
War  surplus,  116 
“War  to  end  all  wars,”  174 
War  widows,  194,  213 
War,  secretary  of,  see  Secretary  of  War  and 
Secretary  of  the  Army 
Warehouse  cars,  on  Japan’s  commissary 
trains,  177 

Warehouse  inventories,  reducing,  510 
Warehouse  issue  functions  run  by  com- 
missaries, Marines  considering  con- 
tracting them  out,  318,  336 


Warehouse  records,  426 
“Warehouse  style:”  commissaries,  rather 
than  supermarket  style,  321;  grocery 
stores,  civilian,  316,  325,  340;  merchan- 
dising, 270,  272;  made  customers  feel 
“second  class,”  272;  were  unattractive 
and  seemed  makeshift,  272 
Warehouse,  storage,  in  Saudi  Arabia  for 
Desert  Shield/  Desert  Storm,  368 
Warehousemen,  295 
Warehouses  and  warehouse  operations  for 
commissaries,  44,  55-56,  193,  244,  323- 
24,  349,  465;  Brooks  Field,  144;  cats 
used  to  combat  rodents,  125;  commis- 
saries run  like,  92-93;  contracting  out, 
339;  converted  into  sales  commissaries, 
36,  138-39,  159,  183,  220,  230,  433,  494; 
fires  in,  442;  inside  hangars,  288-89; 
Lowry  AFB,  259;  March  AFB,  280;  NSY 
Philadelphia,  289;  remodelings  and  mod- 
ernization, 44;  Sherman’s  destruction  of, 
58;  Smokey  Point,  283;  space,  297; 
tobacco  warehouse  became  commissary, 
220;  Wiesbaden,  279 

Warehousing  Division,  Office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General,  became  depot 
division,  127;  replaces  storage  branch, 
126;  included  work  of  cable  service  and 
overseas  shipment  branch,  126 
Warfare,  modern,  369 
Warlords,  rivals,  in  Somalia,  416 
Warner  Barracks,  Germany,  at  Bamberg, 
452 

Warner  Robins  AFB,  Georgia,  see  Robins 
AFB 

Warner  Robins,  Georgia,  Central 
Distribution  Center,  443 
Warrant  officers,  49,  61 
Warrenton,  Oregon,  Coast  Guard  Station 
exchange  and  commissary,  404 
Warrior  Way  store,  new,  at  Fort  Flood, 
Texas,  481 

Wars,  see  names  of  specific  wars 
Warsaw  Pact  nations,  possible  future  U.S. 

military  presence  in,  483 
Wartime  commissary  stores,  in  U.S.,  145 
Wartime  contingencies,  303,  417 
Wartime  economy,  178,  250;  restrictions, 
scarcities,  and  rationing,  250 
Wartime  food  supply  logisticians,  train- 
ing for,  353 

Wartime  posters,  by  James  Montgomery 
Flagg,  28 


Wartime  rations,  U.S.,  113 

Wartime  troop  feeding,  304 

Wash  basins,  tin,  on  sutlers’  1862  author- 
ized sales  list,  61 

Washing,  of  vegetables,  precautionary, 
using  bleach  solution,  98 

Washington,  California,  salmon  cannery, 
64 

Washington,  D.C.,  23,  28,  199,  270,  336, 
338,  347,  402,  404,  446,  523;  A-76  “Blue 
Ribbon”  group  meets  in,  318,  338;  Army 
War  College,  120;  area  commissaries,  23, 
36,  120,  196,  202,  211,  247,  267,  288, 
414,  433,  442,  448,  513;  area  commis- 
saries allegedly  being  operated  “contrary 
to  law,”  202;  Bowers  commission  meets 
across  the  river  from,  295;  civilian  super- 
markets in  the  area,  315;  commissary 
headquarters  not  to  be  located  in,  330; 
complaints  about  D.C.-area  commis- 
saries, 202,  211;  Defense  Supply  Agency, 
254;  high  cost  of  living,  191,  196,  323; 
high-ranking  officers  patronize,  202; 
high  visibility  of  area  commissaries,  202; 
march  of  the  Bonus  Army,  153;  Navy 
Yard,  first  Navy  commissary,  112,  121; 
terrorists  fly  commercial  airliner  into  the 
Pentagon,  464-65;  subsistence  depart- 
ment purchases  goods  in  city’s  markets, 
61;  too  far  from,  or  too  close  to,  Fort 
Lee,  355;  unrepresentative  of  a “nor- 
mal” military  population,  202;  also  see 
Bolling  AFB;  Fort  McNair;  Fort  Myer; 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center;  and 
Pentagon 

Washington,  George,  first  president  of  the 
United  States:  2,  4-6,  9,  14,  16,  24,  34; 
birthday.  111;  first  presidency,  9,  16;  gen- 
eral, 10;  at  Morristown,  15;  “starve  the 
Army”  quote  wrongly  attributed,  9;  rules 
for  sutlers,  6;  at  Valley  Forge,  4,  6,  9,  13r 
14,  19,24,  34 

Washington,  state  and  territory  of,  133; 
commissaries  and  installations  in,  26,  81, 
88,  278,  283,  289,  304,  331,  333,  383, 
402-03,  471-72, 481,  506-07,  514;  case  of 
“Mad  Cow”  found  there,  513;  central 
distribution  center,  442;  Coast  Guard 
exchange  and  commissary,  404;  earth- 
quake in,  damage  to  commissaries  from, 
506-07;  Olympia  and  Puget  Sound,  507; 
timber  from  local  forests  used  in  hangar 
construction,  289;  also  see  names  of  spe- 
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cific  military  instrallations  in  Washing- 
ton, e.g.,  Fort  Lewis,  McChord  AFB,  and 
Whidbey  Island  Naval  Air  Stadon 
Washington  Heights,  Japan,  commissary, 
95,  181,  188,  204,  226-27,  234;  commis- 
sary officer,  226-27;  among  Army’s 
largest  commissaries  in  the  world,  226; 
no  troop  support  items,  234 
Washington  Post,  article  attacks  commis- 
saries, 322,  334 

“Washington’s  Daily  Ration,”  1 1 
WASPS  (Women’s  Air  Service  Pilots),  1 59- 
60 

“Waste  and  the  Deficit,”  Mobil  Corpora- 
tion ad  using  “remote  posts”  myth  to 
attack  commissaries,  321 
Waste  disposal,  costs  of,  324 
Waste  management,  441 
Watches,  sold  aboard  USS  Northampton, 
238 

Water,  boiled,  52;  provided  by  military 
installations,  178;  as  public  need,  32; 
tainted,  52 

Water,  bottled,  for  operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  368-69 
Water,  needed  in  Somalia,  416 
Water  coolers,  aboard  ship,  see  Scuttlebutt 
Water  fountains,  aboard  ship  see  Scuttle- 
butt 

Water  purification  and  desalinization,  380 
Water  purification  tablets,  for  operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  368 
Water  supplies  on  military  installations, 
safety  and  security  of,  441 
Watergate  scandal,  298 
Waterhouse,  Robert,  commissary  officer 
at  Fort  Belvoir,  327 
Waterloo,  Battle  of,  29 
Waters,  Moses  “Mose,”  Fort  Riley  sut- 
ler/post trader,  72-75;  built  his  own  his 
building,  75;  his  building’s  later  uses,  75 
Watson,  Orla  E.,  132,  203,  205-06;  also  see 
Telescoping  shopping  cart  and  Western 
Machine  Company 
Waud,  A.  R.,  Civil  War  artist,  52 
“Wave  of  the  future”  [technology],  223 
WAVES  (Women  Approved  for  Volunteer 
Emergency  Service),  as  commissary  cus- 
tomers, 162 

Waxes  and  polishes,  sold  in  civilian  gro- 
cery chain,  259;  sold  in  commissaries, 
291;  not  sold  by  Navy  commissaries,  328 

“We  can  Blow  the  Whistle  on  Govern- 


ment Waste,”  brochure,  321 
“We  Serve  Where  You  Serve,”  AFCOMS 
motto,  305-06,  314,  320,  481 
Weakly,  Capt.  C.  E.,  and  Mrs.  Weakly, 
aboard  USS  Northampton,  238 
Weapons,  DeCA  personnel  to  report  with, 
360 

Weapons  systems,  procured  by  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  265 

Weather,  166;  in  the  Azores,  451;  during 
“Mud  March”  (the)  Elements  [weather], 
166;  in  Civil  War,  57;  effects  on  baggers 
and  customers,  41,  166,  180;  effects  on 
deliveries,  405 

“Weather  protection  walkway,”  at  C.E. 
Kelly  SF,  762-63 

Weather  station,  Kamchatka  Peninsula, 
292 

Weatherly  Hall,  Fort  Lee,  Virginia  [Bldg 
P-12400],  U.S.  Army  Troop  Support 
Agency  headquarters  building,  286,  300, 
346,  363 

Weathersfield  Royal  Air  Force  Base,  see 

RAF  Weathersfield 

Weatherson,  Rear  Adm.  H.  Donald,  USN, 
NAVRESSO  commander,  351,  353,  380; 
NEXCOM  commander,  had  control  of 
Navy  Exchanges,  371;  testifies  to  HASC, 
380 

Web  sites,  DeCA,  428-29,  455,  483-84 

WEBCO  vendor  Stocker,  487 
Webster,  Lt.  L.  C.,  Quartermaster 
Reserves,  137 

Wee-Servs,  established  by  AFCOMS,  288, 
305-06,  340-41;  “a  matter  of  conven- 
ience,” 306;  described,  306;  extending 
shopping  hours,  305-06;  first,  305-06, 
341;  historical  precedents  for,  306;  like 
annexes,  branch  stores,  and  mini-corns, 
306;  scaled-down  selection  of  main 
store,  306;  also  see  Hahn  AB,  Germany; 
Homestead  AFB,  Florida;  and  Maxwell 
AFB,  Alabama 

Weevils,  in  bread  or  biscuits,  22;  in  hard 
bread,  54;  in  hardtack,  53 
Weidner,  Maj.  J.,  USMC,  242 
Weinberger,  Caspar,  secretary  of  defense, 
316;  letter  to,  316,  318,  336,  341;  on 
tobacco,  326 

“Welcome  Back”  to  Panama  after  conclu- 
sion of  Operation  Just  Cause,  361,  366 
“Welcome”  signs  in  parking  lot,  464 
Welfare,  of  service  personnel  and  families: 


adversely  affected  by  commissary  clo- 
sures, 192 

Welfare  and  recreation  funds,  Navy,  149 
Welford,  see  RAF  Welford 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  24,  29 
Well-maintained  [commissaries],  216 
“Wellness”  information  kiosk,  placed  at 
NB  San  Diego’s  “store  of  the  future,” 
522;  placed  in  grocery,  meat,  produce, 
health  & wellness  sections,  522;  tested  at 
Fort  Lee  commissary,  522 
“Wellness”  sections,  in  commissaries, 
489,  502 

Wells,  Dave,  at  Patch  Barracks  commissary, 
Germany,  747 

Wesson,  Kimberly,  cashier  at  Schweinfurt, 
contracts  and  dies  of  meningitis,  518 
West,  American,  commissaries  in,  66 
West,  the  [the  Western  world],  110,  369, 
382,  384 

West  Asia,  U.S.  considers  redeploying 
troops  there,  526 

West  Berlin,  Germany,  379;  commissaries 
in,  229;  Berlin  Wall,  264;  also  see  Andrews 
Barracks  and  Truman  Plaza;  also  see 
Berlin 

West  coast  of  Africa,  tobacco  use  spreads 
there,  504 

West  Coast,  U.S.,  26;  West  Coast 

Commissary  Complex,  Marines’,  336 
West  Drayton,  see  RAF  West  Drayton 
West  Germany,  228,  253,  317;  American 
families,  commissaries,  and  installations 
in,  99,  133,  183-84,  217,  228-29,  279, 
282,  301,  306,  317;  Bad  Kreuznach,  317; 
central  meat  processing  plant  (CMPP), 
283;  democracy  after  World  War  II,  178; 
European  Commissary  Resale  Item 
Selection  Board  (ECR1SB),  270;  first 
“Flying  Wing”  aircraft,  153;  Frankfurt, 
317;  Hanau,  317;  Heidelberg,  200-01, 
260;  McCully  Barracks,  317;  Munich,  iv, 
260;  NATO  partner,  317;  Nazis,  153; 
numbers  of  commissaries  in,  228; 
Oberammergau,  260;  reunification  with 
East  Germany,  381;  swept-back  “jet  age” 
shopping  cart,  200-01,  260;  Wiesbaden, 
99,  279;  also  see  specific  store  location 
names;  Germany;  and  West  Berlin 
West  Indians,  few  formal  complaints 
about  segregated  shopping,  108;  paid  in 
silver  in  Panama,  109;  standard  of  living 
and  wages  in  Panama,  108 


West  Indies,  108;  American  installations, 
families,  and  commissaries  there,  183; 
American  troops  and  bases  in,  317; 
British  West  Indies,  240;  St.  Thomas, 
240;  San  Jose,  240;  Tobacco  in,  504;  also 
see  Caribbean  Sea;  Puerto  Rico;  and  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands 

West  Mailing,  England,  Navy  combined 
commissary  and  exchange,  231 
West  Point,  New  York,  15,  78-79,  174, 
457;  cash  registers,  201;  charge  accounts, 
140,  155;  commissary,  140,  152,  155, 
201,  218;  delivery  boys,  218;  description 
of  1938  store,  140,  155;  floor  plan,  152; 
home  delivery,  218;  telephone  orders, 
140;  in  utilities  building,  4th  floor,  140; 
stores  control  machine,  140,  155,  201, 
469;  also  see  Military  Academy 
West  Point  graduates,  64;  became  com- 
missary personnel:  Flipper,  Henry  O., 
78-79,  89,  107,  457;  Gilroy,  Robert,  227 
West  Riding  Hall,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  22- 
23,  72-73 

West  Ruislip,  England,  combined  com- 
missary and  exchange,  231,  288 
West  Service  Center,  DeCA,  356-57,  402 
Western  Asia,  DoD  considers  redeploying 
troops  there,  482 

Western  Commissary  Region,  U.S.  Army 
Troop  Support  Agency,  294  [photo] 
Western  democracies,  175 
Western  Europe,  175,  178;  NATO  bases 
in,  229 

Western  Field  Office,  TSA,  331;  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Washington,  331 
Western  Machine  Company,  203;  also  see 
Orla  E.  Watson 
Western  outposts,  68,  152 
Western  Region,  DeCA,  420;  later  known 
as  “DeCA  West,”  515,  517 
Western  Round  Table,  ALA,  444 
Western  United  States,  68,  78-79 
Western/Pacific  Region,  DeCA,  402 
Westerners,  fleeing  Iran,  322 
Weston,  Cdr.  Mark,  USN,  353 
Westward  expansion,  102 
Wethersfield,  see  RAF  Wethersfield 
“What  is  Past  is  Prologue,”  520 
Whatton,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  aboard  USS 
Northampton,  238 

Wheat,  bundle  of,  used  in  heraldry  of 
AFCOMS  and  TSA,  314 

Wheat  bread,  20 
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’ eelchair  ramps,  368 
• heeled  conveyor,  481 

: her  Field,  Hawaii,  attacked  by 

Japanese,  156 

teeius  AFB,  Algeria,  commissary,  233 
Whidbey  Island  Naval  Air  Station, 
Washington  [NAS  Whidbey  Island], 
commissary,  506;  customers,  506;  store 
renovated,  514 

Whining,  high-decibel,  eminating  from 
electronic  cash  registers,  223 

Whisk  brooms,  137 

Whiskey,  17,  27,  50,  63,  82,  87-88;  bootleg 
and  legal,  87;  inferior,  87;  price  of,  87; 
Civil  War  suders  prohibited  from  selling, 
50;  also  see  Alcohol  and  Liquor 
White  Fish,  pickled,  on  first  official  com- 
missary stock  list,  71 

White  House,  Washington,  D.C.,  78,  194, 
494;  failure  of  possible  terrorist  attack 
upon  (September  1 1,  2001),  507 
White  officers,  for  black  units,  78-79 
White  Sands,  New  Mexico,  commissary, 
198;  a truly  isolated,  “remote  post,”  yet 
commissary  was  threatened  with  closure, 
482 

White  society,  78 

White  sugar,  for  officers,  70;  substituted 
for  brown  sugar,  70 

Whiteman  AFB,  Missouri,  commissary 
and  commissary  officer,  221,  303;  Air 
Force  Design  Merit  Award  winner,  303; 
opening  day,  303 
Whiting  Field,  Florida,  291 
Whittier,  Alaska,  commissary,  217 
Whole  bean  coffee,  52 
Wholesalers,  for  tobacco,  1 16 
Wicker  baskets,  for  home  delivery,  218 
Widow’s  Walk  [architectural  feature],  699 
Widow  and  Widower  (fictional)  shopping 
in  commissary,  216-17 
Widows,  commissary  shopping  privileges: 
of  soldiers  (officers  and  enlisted  men), 
22,  142, 155;  of  Air  Corps,  155;  of  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  person- 
nel, 142,  154-55;  denied  to  non-regular 
Army  and  Air  Corps  officers,  142,  155, 
194-95;  of  Reservists,  268;  also  see  War 
widows 

Wiedemer,  Maj.  Gen.  Michael  P.,  USAF, 
DeCA’s  fourth  director:  arrival,  472-73, 
497,  510;  calls  U.S.  Military  the  “best  and 
most  powerful  in  the  history  of  the  plan- 


et,” 473,  476;  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
commissary  personnel,  472;  DeCA’s  role 
in  the  national  defense,  his  views  on, 
473,  476;  director  of  requirements  at  Air 
Force  Materiel  Command,  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  472,  510;  emphasized 
safety,  472;  emulates  private  sector,  513; 
opinion  of  Internet  shopping  possibili- 
ties, 483;  organizational  self-evaluation, 
497;  philosophy  of,  472;  philosophy  on 
strategic  plan,  473;  refocus  on  the  stores, 
472;  reorganizing  DeCA,  472;  retire- 
ment, 472,  476,  515;  treated  employees 
like  family,  472;  views  on  variable  pric- 
ing, 515;  also  see  brief  biography  in 
Appendices 

Wiesbaden,  Germany/West  Germany, 
commissary,  99,  279;  run  by  Air  Force 
and  then  by  Army,  99;  truck  unloading, 
279;  and  zone  31,  417 
Wife  and  children,  of  U.S.  servicemen, 
178;  also  see  listings  under  Family  and 
Families 

Wiker,  Charles  “Charlie,”  DeCA  European 
Region  director,  357,  445;  TSA  NECOR 
director,  381;  DeCA  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, 445 

Wild  onions,  used  to  cure  scurvy,  74,  83 
Wildbaum’s,  civilian  grocery  chain,  380 
Wilder  AFS,  Wyoming,  commissary  at,  435 
Wildflecken,  Germany,  commissary:  433 fn 
Wildwood  Station,  Alaska,  commissary, 
217 

Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center,  Lackland 
AFB,  293 

Wilkins,  Maj.  Gen.  John,  quartermaster 
general,  17,  27 

Wilkinson,  Brig.  Gen.  James,  20 
Williams,  Derrick,  430 
Williams,  Kim,  644 
Williams,  Lejeune,  431 
Williamsburg,  Virginia:  DeCA  Strategic 
Planning  conference  held  at,  518 
Will-o’-the-wisps,  55 
Willow  Grove  Naval  Air  Station/Joint 
Reserve  Base,  Pennsylvania  [NAS 
Willow  Grove,  JRB  Willow  Grove],  new 
commissary  proposed  for,  511 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  69 
Wilson,  “Uncle”  Sam,  28 
Wilson,  Beverly,  cashier  at  Fort  Story,  389 
Wilson,  Charles  F.,  secretary  of  defense, 
196,  202,  213,  245;  certification  of  need- 


ed commissaries,  213 

Wilson,  Donald  E.,  rear  admiral  and 
NAVRESSO  commander,  308,  315,  320, 
337,  342-43 

Wilson,  George,  “a  remarkable  man  from  a 
remarkable  generation;”  repaired  watch- 
es with  one  hand,  501 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  28th  president  of  the 
United  States,  114,  121,  126,  504 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Rosslyn,  Virginia,  347 
Wimpole  Park,  see  RAF  Wimpole  Park 
Winchester,  Herb,  474-75,  475/»;  experi- 
enced the  commissary  operations 


process  as  a soldier,  474;  received 
Blackwell  Leadership  Award,  475;  store 
manager,  474 

Windfalls,  198 
Windows,  23 

Winds,  accompanying  Typhoon  Yunya,  370 
Wine,  20,  27,  33;  sale  in  commissaries  pro- 
hibited, 118,  326 

Wings,  symbolism  of,  as  depicted  in 
AFCOMS  seal,  314 

Winter  Harbor  Naval  Security  Group, 

Maine  [NSG  Winter  Harbor]:  commis- 
saries, 699;  closure,  699 


1999:  C.  E.  Kelly  Support  Facility:  Commissaries  cater  to  the  needs  of  their  customers  in  many  ways, 
and  this  is  just  one  of  many  examples.  The  commissary  at  this  post  in  Oakdale,  Pennsylvania,  near  Pittsburgh, 
opened  on  a former  Nike  missile  site  in  1962,  long  before  commissaries  merited  budgets  for  such  things  as 
altering  pre-existing  parking  facilities.  As  a result,  C.  E.  Kelly  has  a two-level  lot,  posing  a problem  for  anyone 
parking  in  the  lower  area:  Oakdale  gets  plenty  of  rain  and  snow,  so  walking  between  the  store  and  the  lower 
parking  area  can  be  difficult  and  unpleasant.  In  1995,  the  store  asked  the  post  to  build  this  “weather  protection 
walkway”  to  assist  its  customers  and  their  baggers/carryouts.  This  view  shows  a profile  of  the  entire  structure, 
which  is  45  feet  long  and  contains  twelve  stairs.  DeCA  photo:  Pete  Skirbunt.  INSET:  This  view  from  2004  shows  the 
proximity  of  the  walkway  to  the  store.  DeCA  photo:  Janet  Berry 


Winters,  on  the  Great  Plains,  70 
Winters,  Walt,  USAFR,  Brig.  Gen.:  accepts 
Hammer  Award,  421,  423;  head  of 
AFCOMS  engineering  directorate,  305, 


357;  led  DeCA’s  facilities  directorate’s 
design  and  construction  division  at 
Lackland  AFB,  357,  421,  423;  on 
DeCATT,  353 


Wireless  registers,  included  in  CARTS 
technology,  485 

Wiring,  220-21;  antiquated,  305;  old,  434 

Wirthlin  Group  patron  survey,  375 


Wirthlin  Worldwide  conducts  Market 
Basket  Survey,  453 

“Wise  Owl”  from  Wise  Potato  Chips,  332 
Witnesses,  against  commissaries,  195; 
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iiing  commissaries,  195 
* ; cs , military,  179;  expectations,  179; 
free  shopping  privileges,  160;  receive 
istence  allowance,  73,  88-89;  sol- 
diers . 19;  also  see  NCO  Wives’  Clubs 
Wolfgang  Kaserne,  Germany /West  Ger- 
many, see  Hanau 

Woman’s  Bay,  Kodiak  Island,  Alaska,  404 
Women:  Approved  for  Volunteer  Emer- 
gency Service  (WAVES),  145,  159-60;  on 
the  DeCA  workforce,  489;  employed  in 
civilian  grocery  stores  following  World 
War  II,  203;  entering  military  for  World 
War  II,  178;  first  in  any  commissary 
agency  to  attain  SES  status,  474;  first  in 
any  commissary  agency  to  become 
region  director,  474;  first  two  female 
generals  appointed,  271;  nineteenth-cen- 
tury commissary  shoppers,  474;  receive 
subsistence  allowance,  73,  88;  renewed, 
89;  shopping  in  place  of  their  husbands, 
474;  in  uniform,  see  Coast  Guard 
Women’s  Reserve  (SPARS),  Women’s 
Army  Corps  (WAC),  Women’s  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps  (WAAC),  Women 
Approved  for  Volunteer  Emergency 
Service  (WAVES),  Women’s  Air  Service 
Pilots  (WASPS),  and  Women  Marines; 
also  see  Spouses;  and  Wives,  military 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC) 
coupons,  523 

Women  Marines,  145,160 
Women’s  Air  Service  Pilots,  (WASPS), 
159-60 

Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 

(WAAC),  147,  159-60;  also  see  Women’s 
Army  Corps 

Women’s  Army  Corps  (WAC),  145,  147, 
159-60,  256-57;  also  see  Women’s  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps 

Women’s  History  Month,  171 
Women’s  hosiery,  342 
Wonju,  South  Korea,  519 
Wood,  MSgt.  Richard,  USAF,  367 
Wooden  folding  chair,  inspiration  for 
“folding  basket  carriers,”  132 
Wooden  Naval  vessels,  82 
Woods,  Capt.  Michele,  400 
Woods,  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  E.,  2nd 
AFCOMS  commander,  314,  333,  337; 
member  of  DoD  Commissary  Exec- 
utive Board,  336 
Woods,  near  camps,  55 


Worcestershire  sauce,  on  first  official 
commissary  stock  list,  71 
Word  processing,  305 
Work  schedules,  flexible,  469 
Workers,  commissary:  see  Store  workers 
and  Employees 

Workers,  during  Great  Depression,  131 
Workforce,  commissary:  improvement, 
301;  military,  408;  more  opportunities 
for  career  advancement,  502;  reductions, 
265,  408;  “shaping,”  472;  under  strength, 
291;  also  see  Civilian  employees; 
Commissary  employees;  Defense  Com- 
missary Agency  workforce;  Employees 
Workforce,  DeCA:  trained  and  competent; 
489 

Workforce,  flexible:  modeled  on  commer- 
cial grocery  industry,  476 

Working  conditions,  Brooks  Field,  144 
Working  group  on  money-saving 
options  for  DeCA,  455 
Workload  reduction,  251,  264 
Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA), 
23,  72,  138,  220 

World  Class  Athlete  program,  467 
World  Class  Customer  Service  Awards, 

281,  418,  423,  437,  453;  customer  input 
for,  437;  employees  assist  customers 
many  ways,  437 

World  Events/  World  History,  specific 
events  not  direcdy  connected  with  com- 
missaries, 16,  29,  122,  126,  161,  335-37, 
341-42,  378-80,  442,  446,  451,  457-58, 
506 

World  Politics,  specific  events  not  direcdy 
related  to  commissaries,  126,  380 
World  Series,  mentioned,  486 
World  Trade  Center:  bombing  of  north 
tower,  445;  pictured,  405;  twin  towers, 
464;  attacks  of  September  11,  2001:  464- 
65,  507 

World  War  I,  28,  115,  123,  125,  130-31, 
174,  178,  288,  418,  469;  American  sol- 
diers’ eating  habits  during,  114; 
armistice,  103;  assassination  of  Austrian 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  and  wife 
Sofia,  123;  combined  PX  and  commis- 
sary, 122;  commissaries  near  front  lines, 
1 62;  after  the  war,  grocery  industry’s  big- 
ger role,  486;  inspection  of  field  rations 
and  garrison  food,  441;  meat  delivery  to 
field  kitchens,  115;  minorities  shopping 
alongside  whites,  474;  mobile  commis- 


saries in,  123-24,  408;  overseas  commis- 
saries, 38,  143;  ration  dump,  441;  rations 
during,  113,  124-25;  Serbian  nationalists, 
123;  tobacco  in,  504;  U.S.  participation 
in,  112,  125 

World  War  II,  23,  28,  59,  78,  94,  110,  130- 
31,  134,  140,  142,  156,  162,  172,  174, 
176,  178-80,  188-89,  196,  198,  203,  228, 
271,  313,  321,  337,  344,  370,  373,  425, 
439,  469,  633;  aftermath  of,  182,  214, 
348,  416;  Army  logistical  system  during, 
156;  attacks  on  commissaries  following, 
246;  cash  registers  following,  469;  casu- 
alties, 161,  198;  commissaries  in  United 
Kingdom  got  their  start  during,  231, 
313;  Cuba  and,  228;  demobilization 
after,  201;  downsizing  the  military  after, 
182;  end  of,  161,  292,  317;  European 
Theater  of  War,  156;  “Foo  fighters,” 
494;  home  delivery  began  to  disappear 
following,  219;  Mediterranean  Theater 
of  War,  156;  Nichols,  Congressman  Bill, 
a veteran  of,  327;  overseas  presence 
after,  1 83;  overseas  commissaries  during, 
143;  packaging  improvements  since,  167; 
postwar  conditions,  Japan,  206;  postwar 
prosperity,  172,  178-79,  182;  Quonset 
huts  used  for  commissaries  during  and 
after,  502;  rations  and  supplements,  156; 
seaplane  hangar,  39,  289;  Spam  issued, 
134,  154,  268;  store  description  [Brooks 
Field],  144-45;  things  changed  following, 
378;  U.S.economy  following,  250;  U.S. 
installations  in  Pacific  following,  410; 
veterans  of,  483,  501;  veterinary  services 
during,  441;  WWII-vintage  seaplane 
hangars,  39,  220 

World  War  III,  possibility  of,  228 

World  wars,  time  period  between,  71,  148 

“World’s  Biggest  Case  Lot  Sale,”  510 

Worldwide  acts  of  terror,  feared,  369 

Worldwide  case  lot  sale,  annual,  492,  498; 
first,  507;  sometimes  held  at  installations 
with  no  commissaries,  492;  aka  Truck- 
load  Sale 

Worldwide  computer  malfunctions  or 

shutdowns,  fears  of,  see  Millennium  Bug 
or  Y2K  Bug 

Worldwide  conferences:  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  346 

Worldwide  military  presence,  U.S.  after 
World  War  II,  348 

Worth,  Lt.  , USN,  member  of  1 965’s 


Yokosuka  store  staff  (probable  commis- 
sary officer),  234 

Wounded  Knee,  South  Dakota, 
battle/massacre,  90 
Wounded  men,  provisions  for,  70 
Wounds,  sustained  in  combat,  18,  20,  46, 
65,  104,  117 

Woven  baskets,  for  shopping,  218 
WPA,  see  Works  Progress  Administration 
Wrapping  paper,  on  sutlers’  1863  author- 
ized sales  list,  62 
Wreckage,  floating,  292 
Wright  Brothers,  119,  122 
Wright,  A.  R.,  Confederate  soldier,  com- 
posed The  Soldiers'  Lament,  54 
Wright,  Capt.  W.  M.,  USMC,  242 
Wright,  Linda,  commissary  customer  and 
prize-winner  at  NSB  Bangor,  383 
Wright,  Staff  Sgt  Carlton,  USAF,  409 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio:  Air  Force 
Materiel  Command  HQ,  192,  458,  462, 
472,  510;  Air  Materiel  Area,  300;  com- 
missary closure  considered,  217;  in  1952, 
home  of  Air  Force  Services,  209;  com- 
missary, center  of  investigations  into 
feared  Legionnaires’  Disease  outbreak, 
507;  fears  proved  inaccurate,  507;  also  see 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Dayton  Peace 
Agreement 

Wurzburg/Wuerzburg,  Germany,  com- 
missary, 513;  district,  447 
Wyoming,  state  of,  22;  commissaries  locat- 
ed in,  435;  portions  acquired  from 
Mexico,  25,  34;  also  see  F.  E.  Warren  AFB 

X 

XVIII  (18th)  Airborne  Corps,  main  com- 
mand post,  366 

Y 

“Y2K  bug,”  460,  506;  fear  of  “civilization’s 
imminent  collapse,”  462;  becoming 
“Y2K  compliant,”  462;  also  see  Millen- 
nium Bug 

Yaksich,  MSgt.  Mike,  USAF,  367;  civilian 
store  director  at  Tyndall  AFB,  436,  515 
Yale  University,  27,  80 
Yalu  River,  227 

Yamaguchi,  Japan,  commissary  train  stop, 
177,  234 

Yankee  soldiers  (Civil  War),  54;  traded 
coffee  and  sugar  to  rebel  soldiers  in 
exchange  for  tobacco,  504;  also  see 
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Federals,  Union,  Unionists,  North,  and 
Northerners 

“Yankee,”  one  definition  of  the  slang 
term,  24 

Yeager,  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  “Chuck,”  USAF 
(Ret):  appeared  in  DeCA  promotional 
poster,  467,  492 

“Year  of  the  Customer,”  AFCOMS,  379 
“Year  of  the  Family”  [1984],  41 1 
“Year  of  the  Military  Family  [1986],”  317 
Yeast  powder,  on  first  official  commissary 
stock  list,  71;  on  sutlers’  1863  authorized 
sales  list,  62 
Yellow  fever,  34 

Yeltsin,  Boris,  president  of  the  Russian 
Confederation,  348,  385 
Yemen,  Aden  harbor:  USS  Cole  attacked  by 
terrorists,  506 

Yerkin,  Bob,  assistant  commissary  officer. 
Sand  Point  commissary,  347;  later,  CSO 
at  Nellis  AFB  commissary,  347 
Yi  Hae  Suk,  local  contract  employee  at 
Taegu  commissary,  281 
Yi  Sun  Cha,  local  contract  employee  at 
Taegu  commissary,  281 
Yogurt:  airlifted  to  Tehran  commissary, 
297;  Dannon  brand,  152;  first  sales  of, 
151-52;  originally  named  Danone,  151 
Yokohama,  |apan,  227;  commissary,  176, 
188,  236;  commissary  train  stop,  176-77; 
former  Nasugbu  Beach  store  and  hous- 
ing area,  236;  mushrooms  grown  in  local 
caves,  188;  main  port  of  supply  in  Japan, 
188,  207;  Naval  Housing  Area  commis- 
sary, 234 

Yokosuka,  Japan:  commissary,  234,  237; 
commissary  annex  at  Nagai  Heights, 
236;  commissary  bakery,  234;  commis- 
sary staff,  234;  first  commissary,  236; 
fresh  chickens  and  eggs,  237,  264;  frozen 
foods,  236;  local  vegetables,  234;  Naval 
Housing  Area  Yokosuka  and  commis- 
sary, 236,  264,  269;  Navy  Exchange’s 
“chicken  ranch,”  234,  237,  264;  store 
bakery  produced  doughnuts,  cupcakes, 
rolls  and  other  pastries,  237 
Yokota  AB,  Japan,  commissary,  100:  built 
in  an  aircraft  hangar,  234;  checkouts, 
236;  commissary  officer,  332;  deli,  fish 
market,  & bakery,  236;  known  locally  as 
The  Komstore,  234,  332;  multi-story  com- 
munity center,  236;  size,  234,  236;  early 
store  remodeled  and  upgraded,  234; 


storage  and  admin  areas,  234,  236 
Yong,  Sik  Pak,  482 

Yongsan,  South  Korea,  central  distribution 
center,  512;  commissary,  400,  422,  519 
Yorktown,  Virginia,  16;  Coast  Guard 
exchange  and  commissary,  404 
Yorktown  Naval  Weapons  Station, 
Virginia,  |NWS  Yorktown]  commissary, 
254;  closure,  448;  first  store  closed  by 
DeCA’s  choice,  448;  produce,  255;  major 
upgrade  needed,  448 

Young  active  duty  personnel,  519;  learn- 
ing about  the  commissary  benefit  and 
savings,  493 

Young  commissary  customers,  419-20, 
489,  519;  attracting,  492 
Young  commissary  personnel,  324-25 
Young  enlisted  families,  480,  493 
Young  enlistees,  419-20;  important  in 
determining  product  mix,  convenience 
items,  store  layout,  and  services,  463; 
married  couples,  197-98,  224,  419;  serv- 
ice families,  224,  463;  single,  420;  shop- 
ping needs,  463 

Young  families,  military  [ranks  not  speci- 
fied], 492 

“Young  Guns,”  skilled  commissary  pro- 
fessionals, 324-25 

Young  Marines,  shopping  at  NSB  Bangor 
commissary,  511 

Young  servicemen,  serving  as 
checkers/cashiers,  469 
Young  shoppers,  419-20,  489,  519 
Young,  Cristen,  Navy  petty  officer,  shop- 
ping at  Bolling  commissary,  171 
Young,  Fred,  132,  154 
Young,  Geraldine  “Gerri,”  428 ft,  443 
Young,  Margaret  F.  “Peggy,”  on  DeCA 
Transition  team,  353,  358;  member  of 
Jones  Commission,  350,  358 
“Your  Action  Line”  cards,  for  customer 
comment  and  feedback,  493 
“Your  people  are  your  biggest  asset,”  475 
Yours,  Mine,  and  Ours  [motion  picture, 
1968],  216-17;  filming  at  Alameda  com- 
missary, 216-17,  269;  plot  described,  216 
Ypres,  Belgium,  123 
Yuba  City,  California,  flooding  in,  454 
Yucatan  Peninsula,  Mexico,  499 
Yugoslavia,  348,  442,  451 
Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizona  [Yuma 
PG],  416/n:  A-76  analysis  study  and  pri- 
vatization test,  318,  321,  323,  336,  339- 


40;  commissary  at,  318-19;  construction 
of,  319;  grand  opening,  391;  privatiza- 
tion test  unsuccessful,  339-40 
Yuma,  Arizona,  123;  commissaries  in,  220, 
312,314,318,  339 

Yuma  Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Arizona 
[MCAS  Yuma],  commissary  at,  220,  280, 
341 

Yunya,  typhoon/super  typhoon,  239,  364- 
65,  370,  385 

z 

Zaire,  446,  448 

Zaragoza  [also,  Zaragosa]  AB,  Spain,  com- 
missary, 229 

Zeppelin,  Count  Ferdinand  von,  118 
Zettler,  Lt.  Gen.  Michael  E.,  USAF,  chair- 
man, commissary  operating  board,  514 
Zimmermann,  Russell,  353 
Zone  1 (Delta  Gulf  Zone),  475 
Zone  31  (Wiesbaden,  Germany),  417 
Zone  managers  and  deputy  managers, 
401,  414,  417,  437,  447-48,  474-75,  509; 
selection  of  the  first,  448;  zone  manager 
witnesses  ghostlike  events,  495 
Zone  offices,  430,  474-75 
Zones,  DeCA,  414,  417,  475 
“Zonies,”  Americans  living  in  Canal  Zone, 
Panama,  360 

Zukeran  commissary,  Okinawa:  see 

Sukiran 

Zweibrucken,  Germany,  TSA’s  European 
Field  Office,  331 
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